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PREFACE. 


Asa  matter  of  simple  justice  to  myself,!  must  infonn  the  reader 
that  the  journey  of  which  this  book  is  a  record  was  one  of  action 
rather  than  observation,  and  opportunities  for  study  were  few  and 
far  between.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  trip 
was  carried  out^  all  my  waking  hours  were  occupied  in  a  ceaseless 
warfare  for  specimens,  and  my  only  regret  comes  when  I  think 
what  "  it  might  have  been,"  for  me  at  leasts  had  I  not  been  obliged 
to  shoots  preserve,  care  for  and  pack  up  nearly  every  specimen  with 
my  own  handa  From  first  to  last  I  had  no  other  assistance  than 
such  as  could  be  rendered  by  ignorant  and  maladroit  native  sei*- 
vants.  Even  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages  the  demon  of  Work 
has  still  pursued  me,  and  the  task  has  been  accomplished  only  by 
the  aid  of  ^*  midnight  oil,"  when  wearied  by  the  labors  of  the  day. 

What  follows  is  offered  merely  as  a  faithful  pen-picture  of  what 
may  be  seen  and  done  by  almost  any  healthy  young  man  in  two 
years  of  upe  and  downs  in  the  East  Indies. 

He,  at  leasts  who  loves  the  green  woods  and  rippling  waters,  and 
has  felt  the  mystic  spell  of  life  in  "  a  vast  vnldemess^"  will  appre- 
ciate the  record  of  my  experiencea  I  love  nature  and  all  her  works, 
but  one  day  in  an  East  Indian  jungle,  among  strange  men  and 
beasts,  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  year  among  dry  and  musty 
"  study  specimens."  The  green  forest^  the  airy  mountain,  the  plain, 
the  river,  and  the  sea-shore  are  to  me  a  perpetual  delight,  and  the 
pursuit^  for  a  good  purpose,  of  the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  them 
adds  an  element  of  buoyant  excitement  to  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
scenery,  which  at  best  can  be  but  feebly  portrayed  in  worda 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  the  belief  that  the  average  reader  is  more  interested  in  facts 
of  a  general  nature  than  in  minutia),  I  have  avoided  going  into  nat- 
ural history  details,  but  have  endeavored  instead  to  indicate  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  countries  visited,  and  the  more  note- 
worthy animals  and  men  encountered  in  their  homes. 

As  the  pages  which  follow  will  presently  reveal,  this  is  in  every 
sense  a  personal — I  might  even  say  a  first-personal — narrative,  in 
which  the  reader  is  taken  as  a  friend  into  the  author's  confidence 
while  they  make  the  trip  together.  The  writer  addresses,  not  the 
public,  in  general,  but  The  Reader,  individually.  To  him  I  would 
say,  confidentially  of  course,  that  as  a  duty  to  him,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  pages  I  have  labored  earnestly  to  avoid  all  forms  of 
exaggeration,  and  to  represent  everything  with  photographic  accu- 
racy as  to  &cts  and  figurea  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  and  color 
too  highly,  and  I  have  fought  hard  to  keep  out  of  my  story  every 
elephant  and  monkey  who  had  no  right  to  a  place  in  it 

I  consider  it  the  highest  duty  of  a  traveller  to  avoid  carelessness 
in  the  statement  of  facts.  A  narrative  of  a  journey  is  not  a  novel, 
in  which  the  writer  may  put  down  as  seen  any  thing  that  "  might 
have  been  seen." 

To  a  great  many  kind  friends  in  the  East  Indies  my  thanks  are 
due  for  aid,  comfort^  and  advice ;  but  I  will  not  consign  their  names 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude  to  the  obscurity  of  a 
preface,  and  each  will  be  found  in  its  own  place  in  the  story.  But 
for  the  friends  I  made  as  I  went  along,  and  the  kindly  interest  they 
manifested  in  my  welfare  and  happiness,  I  would  have  felt  like  a 
rogue  elephant — solitary,  uncared  for,  and  even  spumed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  social  herd. 

Curiously  enough,  nearly  all  my  East  Indian  friends  were  Eng- 
lish, and  to  my  American  reader  I  would  say,  when  you  meet  an 
English  traveller  treat  him  kindly  for  my  saka 

W.  T.  H. 

Washinoton,  D.  0. 
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THS  UANIB,  ROLLED  UP. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  JUNGLE 


WITH  RIFLE  AND  KNIFE. 


PART  I.— INDIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  JOUBNEY  TO  INDIA. 


ObjeotB  of  the  Trip.— Bojrootted  in  IreUnd.— The  Challenger  Golleeiions.— The 
Lirerpool  MuMom. — ^The  Briiieh  MuMom. — From  Paris  to  Borne. — Art 
▼enros  Nature. — OoUecting  at  Naples. — ^The  Zoological  Station. — ^Alexan- 
dria.—The  Nile  Delta.— Cairo.— A  Picnic  to  the  Petrified  Forest.- The 
Anther  rides  a  Camel. — Egyptian  Fossils. — Through  the  Snes  Canal. — ^A 
Dajat  Jeddah.— Pilgrims  and  Strangers.- The  Tomb  of  Ere.- The  Bed 
Sea. — ^A  Pleasant  Vojage.- Bombajr. 

I  SHALL  always  belieTO  I  was  bom  under  a  luoky  star  as  a  oom- 
pensaiion  for  not  having  been  bom  ricL  My  greatest  piece  of 
good  luck  came  to  me  in  1876,  when  I  was  equipped  for  field  work 
in  natural  history  and  sent  to  the  East  Indies  on  a  two  years'  hunt- 
ing and  ooUeoting  tour.  True,  I  had  spent  two  years  in  Professor 
Ward's  famous  establishment  at  Bochester,  hard  at  work  learning 
the  art  of  taxidermy,  and  all  the  methods  employed  in  zoological 
collecting.  I  had  also  made  two  trial  trips  as  a  collector  in  tropi- 
cal America,  so  that  taking  all  together,  I  had  senred  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship under  skilled  instructors. 

Of  course  my  trial  trips  were  considered  successful,  else  would 
1  haye  been  elected  thereafter  to  remain  at  home  in  quiet  comfort 
Aa  it  was,  fortune  smiled  upon  me,  yery  broadly  I  thought,  and  in 
1 


2  TWO  YKAR8   IN  THE  JUNOLR. 

Oeiober,  jost  two  months  after  the  plan  waa  firet  proposed,  I  atari- 
ed  eaatward  to  India. 

Waa  it  by  aome  inatitution  of  learning  or  aciontifio  aodety  thai 
I  waa  aent  out  ?  No,  indeed  ;  there  ia  not  one  in  Uiia  oountry  or 
any  other  that  ever  had  the  enterpriao  to  aet  on  foot  auch  an  un- 
dertaking and  back  it  up  to  the  bitter  end  with  the  neceaaary  hard 
caah.  A  prirate  indiridual  then,  waa  it  ?  It  waa,  and  who  elae  than 
Henry  A.  Ward  would  have  had  the  pluck  to  aend  a  collector  on  a 
tour  around  the  world,  to  fumiah  him  ample  funda  for  expenaea 
during  nearly  three  yeora'  work,  and  pay  him  a  good  aalary  beaidea  t 

Yet  thia  lariali  expenditure  proTed  a  good  iuTcatment,  and 
yielded  more  muaeum  materiic,  in  a  better  state  of  preaerratton, 
than  could  be  purchaaed  with  three  timea  the  amount  of  money 
expended  on  the  trip.  Thia  norel  expedition  waa  rendered  necea- 
aary by  the  demanda  of  Torioua  adentifio  muaeuma  upon  Profeaaor 
Ward'a  eatabliahment^  for  Eaat  Indian  forma  which  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  aending  a  collector  to  gather  them  in  the  field. 

Behold  me,  then,  on  board  the  ateamahip  Bolivia,  ateaming 
awiftly,  but  not  too  swiftly,  I  confeaa,  acroaa  Uie  Atlantic,  in  com- 
pany with  Profeaaor  Wanl  himaolf,  wlioae  oomponionaliip  I  waa  to 
enjoy  aa  far  aa  the  Red  Sea.  My  outfit  of  firoHorma  and  ammuni- 
tion, knirea,  toola,  preaerratiTea,  collecting  caaea,  and  camp  equi- 
page waa  both  complete  and  compact^  and  I  conaidered  it  Tery 
nearly  perfect  My  inatructiona  were  anything  but  rigid,  and  I 
had  reaUy  a  roTing  commiaaion  to  risit  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Ptoinaula,  and  Borneo,  in  quest  6f  mam  mala  in  particular,  and  rer- 
tebratea  of  all  kinda  in  general  It  waa  particularly  to  my  liking 
that  quadrupeda  of  all  apedea,  from  the  elephant  downward,  were 
needed  most  of  all,  and  that  my  natural  preference  for  the  chaaa 
and  atudy  of  mammala  in  their  haunta  waa  to  be  indulged  almost 
without  limit  I  waa  directed  eapeciaUy  to  aecure  akina  and  akeU 
etona  of  elephanta,  Indian  biaon  and  elk,  orang-utana,  gibbon^ 
monkeya  of  all  apedea,  two  or  three  tigera  if  practicable,  and 
erery  apedea  of  crocodile  procurable.  The  anfauna  of  that  region 
waa  then  being  Tery  thoroughly  studied  by  A.  O.  Hume,  Eaq., 
and  hia  co-laborera,  and  I  could  well  aflbrd  to  leave  the  birda  to 
him  and  hia  army  of  collectors. 

In  due  time  we  landed  at  Londonderry,  and  to  me  waa  aasigosd 
the  pleaaant  taak  of  riaiting  the  Qiant'a  Cauaeway,  near  Fort  Roah, 
to  procure  aeteral  of  ita  baaalt  columna  lor  Profeaaor  Ward'a  cabi- 
net    Thia  great  geological  wonder  ia  the  most  interesting  feature 
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of  the  piotnresque  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  to  my  mind  it  really 
is,  as  the  local  guides  assure  the  visitor  again  and  again,  "  wan  uy 
the  foremust  sights  uy  the  known  wurruld."  After  securing  and 
shipping  five  large  columns,  I  went  to  Belfast*,  and  from  thence 
about  twenty  miles  farther,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Neagh,  where  I 
skeletonized  four  old  donkeys,  and  Yery  nearly  had  my  scalp  taken 
by  a  mob  of  wild  Irishmen,  who  came  at  me  with  long-handled 
spade&  They  objected  to  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that 
the  "  pore  bastes  hod  been  jist  murthered  fur  me,  so  they  had," 
and  in  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  they  were  spoiling  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  pound  me  and  my  two  butcher  boys  to  a  jelly.  I  was  boy- 
cotted for  an  entire  day  in  a  cabin,  by  a  mob  of  nearly  a  hundred 
men,  women,  females,  and  children,  who  like 

**  A  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Enyironed  me,  and  howl'd  in  mine  ears," 

while  I  exercised  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  I  knew  to  keep  the 
crowd  on  a  peace  footing  imtil  the  arriYal  of  British  reinforcements 
from  a  police  station.  I  wish  I  could  narrate  the  whole  episode,  to 
show  what  the  f estiYC  Home  Buler  is  capable  of  on  his  natiYe  bog ; 
but  it  is  too  long  a  story,  and  a  rehearsal  of  what  I  endured  from 
those  howling  bog-trotters  would  make  me  lose  my  temper  en- 
tirely. I  am  happy  to  say  I  came  off  with  whole  bones — ^mine,  I 
mean,  not  the  donkeys' — for  they  were  a  complete  wreck — after  an 
adventure  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  any  I  experienced  with 
the  head-hunters  of  Borneo,  or  any  other  East  Indian  natiYe& 

After  joining  Professor  Ward  at  Olasgow  we  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  we  visited  the  collections  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  or 
as  much  of  them  as  were  stored  at  No.  1  Park  Place.  Aside 
from  the  marine  invertebrates,  the  amount  collected  seems  small 
almost  to  insignificance,  in  comparison  with  the  coet^  the  equip- 
ment and  personnel  of  the  expedition,  and  the  distance  it  traversed. 
The  higher  forms  of  animal  life  received  but  scant  attention,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  interesting  to  a  few  scientific  specialists 
only.  Aside  from  the  deep-sea  sounding  and  dredging,  I,  for  one, 
am  puzzled  to  know  how  such  an  expedition  could  go  so  fai'and 
accomplish  so  little.  The  collections  of  vertebrates  would  be  no 
great  credit^  even  if  shown  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  an  expedition  sent  out  by  a  great  nation* 

At  Manchester  we  visited  the  Owens^  Oollege  Museum,  whence  I 
went  on  to  She£Seld  and  had  made  to  order,  after  my  own  patterns. 
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two  dozen  akinning  kniTes  of  Tarious  aizea.  The j  were  made  of  the 
best  shear  steel  by  K  Blaydes  &  Go.,  and  proved  a  valuable  inTest- 
meni 

At  liTerpool  we  visited  the  Derby  Museum,  which  is  my  ideal 
of  what  a  public  museum  ought  to  be.  It  is  readily  seen  that  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  perfect  in  quality  of  both  speci- 
mens and  fixtures,  and  one  only  regrets  that  Dr.  Moore  has  not 
unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  the 
quantity.  The  methods  of  installation  happily  combine  attractiTe- 
ness  of  display  with  economy  of  space. 

After  that  came  London  and  its  museums  of  all  kinds.  The  dij 
is  but  a  Tast,  inhospitable  wilderness'  of  brick,  gloomy  but  not 
grand,  ancient  but  not  attractiye,  redeemed  from  utter  loneliness 
only  by  its  wonderful  museums  and  galleries  of  art^  and  its  gardens 
of  zoology  and  botany.  Not  CTen  in  the  jungles  of  India,  with  only 
half  a  dozen  natiye  followers,  did  I  feel  so  utterly  lonely  as  in  the 
heart  of  London's  immensity,  surrounded  by  nearly  four  million 
human  beings  speaking  my  own  language. 

The  British  Museum  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  complete  of  any 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  always  will  be.  It  outranks  all  other 
museums  just  as  the  Oreai  Eastern  surpasses  in  size  and  carrying 
capacity  all  other  ship&  There  is  not  now,  and  there  neyer  will  be, 
OTcn  in  boastful,  progressiTC  America,  another  museum  which  can 
eyen  be  compared  with  it  as  to  size  and  scientific  completenesa 
Englishmen  haye  a  pride  in  this  institution  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  their  pockets,  and  this,  with  the  dispersal  of  Englishmen 
all  OTcr  the  world,  has  made  it  what  it  is.  British  consuls  are 
paid  good  salaries^  from  which  they  can  and  do  afford  to  gather 
Taluable  collections  in  foreign  lands  for  the  British  Museum.  So 
long  as  our  consuls  are  limited  to  the  paltry  salaries  they  now  re- 
ceiTC,  for  a  year  at  a  time,  by  the  grace  of  Congress,  they  would  be 
very  foolish  to  spend  a  dollfu:  for  the  benefit  of  any  American  mu- 
seum ;  though  they  might,  at  a  trifling  expense,  send  collections  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  would  make  a  magnificent  mu- 
seum in  a  year.  More  than  this,  the  British  Museum  is  allowed  to 
buy  what  it  wants  and  cannot  get  by  presentation,  but  the  wisdom 
of  our  Congress  fails  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  speci- 
men by  the  National  Museum.  What  a  glorious  scheme  for  bmld- 
ing  up  a  national  institution! 

To  a  stranger,  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum's scientific  collections  are  truly  astonishing.    Unless  he  is  a 
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Boientifio  sharp,  the  chances  are  he  cannot  name  a  liying  species  of 
any  except  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  which  cannot  be  found 
represented  there  in  some  fono.  It  may  be  a  skin,  a  mounted 
specimen,  a  skeleton,  a  skull,  a  preparation  in  alcohol,  or  perhaps 
only  a  pair  of  horns ;  anyhow,  it  will  be  there,  somewhere,  although 
it  may  not  be  on  exhibition  by  any  meana  Of  many  species  there 
are  dozens  of  specimens  of  various  ages,  from  various  localities,  all 
valuable  as  showing  the  variations  in  size,  color,  and  texture  of  cov- 
ering. The  best  of  it  all  is,  that  this  wonderful  storehouse  of 
science  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and,  be  you  ever  so  humble  a 
student,  an  assistant  is  always  at  your  service  to  hunt  up  and  show 
you  at  once  the  specimens  you  desire  to  examine.  Even  before  I 
had  intimated  a  desire  for  a  closer  examination  of  the  tortoises  on 
exhibition,  a  vigilant  attendant  noticed  my  interest  in  the  group 
and  immediately  came  forward,  with  an  oflTer  to  unlock  the  cases 
and  take  out  any  specimens  I  wished  to  examine  closely.  When  I 
protested  that  I  did  not  wish  to  give  him  so  much  trouble,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  there  for  that  very  purpose.  No  introduction, 
no  unwinding  of  red  tape  was  necessary ;  that  I  had  been  found 
studying  those  specimens  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  glass  was 
enough.  Again,  when  I  wished  to  see  a  particular  crocodile  skull 
described  by  Gray  as  Molinia  Americana,  Dr.  Qunther  immediately 
sent  an  assistant  with  me,  who  went  into  the  basemei^t  with  a  lan- 
tern and  found  it  directly.  When  I  wished  to  see  Seba's  figure 
and  description  of  "  the  American  crocodile,"  published  so  many 
years  ago,  the  distinguished  keeper  of  zoology  sent  another  assist- 
ant to  the  library,  who  found  the  volume  and  the  plate  for  me  at 
once.  This,  and  much  more,  was  done  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  a 
mere  nobody. 

It  is  in  this  great  institution  that  the  naturalist  will  find  the  type 
specimens  of  so  many  thousand  species,  and  the  array  of  objects 
from  which  those  extremely  valuable  but  far  too  costly  contribu- 
tions to  science,  known  as  the  British  Museum  Catalogues^  have 
been  made  up.  Each  catalogue  is  in  reality  a  handbook  of  classi- 
fication, but  the  trouble  is,  the  volumes  are  so  expensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  impecunious  student  who  would 
gladly  inform  himself  from  them.  What  a  boon  to  poor  naturalists 
it  would  be  if  these  catalogues  and  monographs  were  published 
and  issued  upon  the  same  generous  plan  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  issue  of  similar  works. 
We  have  not  as  yet  a  British  Museum,  but  we  have  a  Government 
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which  boontif ollj  prorides  for  the  pablication  and  free  dietribotioii 
of  oompleie  and  ■jrstamatio  information  bearing  upon  all  faranobaa 
of  American  natural  hiatorj.  The  reporta  of  the  Geological  Sunreji 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Miacellaneoua  Publicatiom^  the  re- 
porta of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Fiah  and  Flaheriea,  the  Bulletina  of 
the  National  Huaeum,  and  nearly  all  the  publicationa  of  the  Smith- 
aonian  Inatitution  are  all  aent  free  aa  air  and  poatage  paid  to  deaenr- 
ing  applicanta.  Thia  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  QoTemment^ 
unparalleled  in  the  hiatory  of  nations  haa  giTen  to  adence  in 
America  auch  an  impetua  aa  could  not  have  been  acquired  in  leaa 
than  a  century  by  any  other  meana. 

After  aix  weeka  of  London,  Paria  came  and  went  like  a  beautiful 
dream,  leanng  conf  uaed  memoriea  of  clean  buildinga,  pretty  parka 
and  gardena  full  of  nude  marble  figurea,  monumental  colunma  and 
arehea ;  acrea  of  fine  paintinga  by  maatera  old  and  new ;  gorgeoualy 
gilded  and  freacoed  ceilinga ;  rooma  full  of  artiatacally  mounted 
bonea,  "  atuffed  animale,"  and  beautiful  birda ;  long  rowa  of  human 
akeletona ;  naked  Hotientota  in  wax  ;  and  muaeuma  of  ererything 
under  the  aun. 

On  Chriatmaa  day  we  croaacd  the  Alpa  into  "  aunny  Italy,"  and 
landed  in  the  lap  of  winter  at  Turin.  **  Sunny  Italy  "  indeed,  with 
a  foot  of  anow  on  the  ground  I  Together,  Profeaaor  Ward  and  I  did 
the  natural  hiatory  muaeuma  of  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Piaa^  and 
Bome,  and,  aurreptitioualy,  I  did  the  art  galleriea  alone. 

Rome  ia  a  paradiae  for  art,  but  a  deaert  for  natural  hiatory.  Tbi^ 
Eternal  City  tuma  out  paintinga  by  the  aquare  mile,  and  regimenta 
of  women  and  men  in  marble,  but  ahe  cannot  atuff  an  animal  ao 
that  it  ia  fit  to  be  aeen.  She  haa  the  Vatican  and  St  Peter'a,  but 
ahe  haa  not  the  leaat  idea  about  cleaning  and  mounting  akeletona 
properly.  There  ia  one  adentific  man  in  Rome,  the  profeaaor  of 
natural  hiatory  who  haa  charge  of  the  Uniteraity  Huaeum  ;  but  I 
am  aure  he  muat  feel  Tery  loneaome  thora  The  naturaliat  ia  too 
heanly  handicapped  in  Rome.  It  requirea  the  untrammelled  geniua 
of  the  weatem  world  to  produce  a  real  mermaid,  a  Cardiff  giant^ 
gorillaa  eight  feet  high,  made  of  buflalo  akina,  and  a  forty-fooi 
whale  made  of  bull  hidea  aewn  together.  Rome  ought  certainly  to 
produce  the  moat  artiatic  taxidermiata  in  the  world,  conaidering 
how  much  artiatic  talent  there  ia  running  to  aeed  all  orer  Italy ; 
but  Rome  doea  not  care  a  whit  for  nature  unleaa  it  ia  reproduced 
in  paint  or  marble. 

At  Naplea  we  qpent  eight  delightful  daya,  in  ^te  of  beggara 
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and  bad  smells,  in  the  course  of  whioh  we  made  two  excursions  to 
YesuTius  and  collected  a  ton  of  lava  specimens,  and  also  visited 
Pompeii  to  see  the  place,  and  scoop  up  a  bagful  of  the  fine  pumice- 
stone  which  still  coTcrs  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  Men  are  just 
as  great  fools  as  other  animals.  There  are  half  a  dozen  populous 
villages  nearer  to  the  treacherous  old  volcano  than  this  which  was 
buried  out  of  sight,  and  human  memory  too,  in  a  few  hours'  time ; 
and  the  vineyards  reach  as  far  up  the  mountain  as  the  lava  will  al- 
low. Familiarity  has  bred  contempt^  and  the  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  great  ash-pile  will  never  again  get  up  such  high 
jinks  with  pumice-stone,  sand,  ashes,  and  hot  water,  as  broke  up 
the  circus  that  fine  day  in  Pompeii,  in  the  year  79. 

While  in  Naples  we  spent  several  days  among  the  oyster-stalls  on 
the  quay,  buying  quantities  of  shells,  star-fishes,  and  echinoderms 
of  many  species  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  really  seems  as  if  the 
Italians  eat  every  living  animal  they  can  catch  in  the  sea  excepting 
the  corals  and  sponges.  In  addition  to  the  common  edible  fishes, 
the  poor  people  devour  sharks,  rays,  octopods,  echinoderms,  squids, 
crustaceans,  and  shell-fish  of  all  8ort&  By  way  of  experiment,  we 
tried  a  few  of  the  outri  dishes  which  are  daily  cooked  and  served  up 
in  the  oyster-stalls.  Fried  shark  was  very  good,  and  so  was  shell- 
fish  soup,  but  the  festive  echinoderm  was  rather  tasteless  and  de- 
lusive. We  tried  to  eat  some  stewed  octopus,  but  it  was  tough  as 
india-rubber  and  salt  as  the  ocean,  and  after  five  minutes'  steady 
chewing  we  gave  it  back  to  the  caterer  to  be  sold  again  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Naples  has  no  public  market,  but  there  is  a  certain  wide  street 
in  which,  as  in  Albany,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  gathered  together 
every  morning,  and  every  man  with  aught  to  sell  stands  up  and 
howls  at  the  top  of  his  voice  imtil  whatever  he  has  is  sold.  The 
infernal  din,  the  dirt  and  bad  smells,  were  enough  to  appall  sensi- 
tive nerves ;  but  every  morning  we  used  to  go  in  and  take  our 
chances  amid  the  ^motley  rabble  of  buyers  and  beggars.  In  this 
way  we  secured  many  fine  specimens  of  Octopu»  vulgaris^  and  vari- 
ous cuttle-fishes,  mursBuas,  lobsters,  crabs,  shell-fish,  eta,  which  we 
preserved  in  spirits. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  famous  zoological  station,  founded  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  Dohm,  for  the  systematic  study  of  marine  in- 
vertebrate life  under  the  best  possible  advantagea  The  basement 
story  of  the  pretty  building,  which  stands  at  one  end  of  a  grassy 
esplanade,  close  to  the  shore,  is  devoted  to  an  aquarium  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  is  bountifully  filled  with  interest- 
ing marine  animftls  of  many  kinds,  suoh  as  cepholopods,  medusas 
in  all  their  delicate  and  filmy  beauty,  Utc  corals,  sponges,  sharks^ 
rays,  crabs,  lobsters^  fishes^  and  turtles  in  great  Tariety  and  pro- 
fusion. A  walk  through  the  aquarium  is  like  taking  a  stroll 
Tinder  the  sea  and  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  its  inhab- 
itants. The  water  supply  comes  directly  from  the  bay,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  commodious  tanks  seem  quite  at  home  in  the  pretty 
bits  of  sea-bottom  that  haye  been  transferred  hither  for  them. 

The  upper  story  of  the  station  is,  to  the  gaping  crowd,  a  sealed 
book,  and  "shall  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread?"  By 
no  means ;  hence  I  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inner  temple 
where  Dr.  Dohm  and  his  iuTcsligators  have  their  "tables,"  and 
prosecute  their  divings  after  the  unfathomable,  and  graspings  for 
the  imknowable. 

But  all  too  soon*  the  time  came  for  us  to  moTS  on ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  we  shipped  home  sixteen  cases  of  speci- 
mens and  sailed  for  Egypt 

At  sunrise  of  the  fifth  day  out^  a  long,  low  stretch  of  barren 
sand  all  along  the  south  betokened  our  approach  to  the  land  of 
desert&  At  eight  o'clock  Pompoy's  pillar  loomed  up  from  its  hill- 
top behind  the  city,  graceful,  prominent,  and  sharply  outlined 
against  the  clear  eastern  sky,  and  we  steamed  around  the  end  of 
the  breakwater  into  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  This  city  is  the 
gateway  to  all  Egypt^  and  we  found  its  harbor  filled  with  the  ships 
of  many  nations,  among  which  we  counted  nineteen  large  steamersi 

To  my  mind,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  attractiye  about  Alex- 
andria, and  but  for  the  European  quarter,  the  Place  des  Oonsul% 
the  dty  would  be  intolerable,  CTcn  for  a  day.  The  only  good 
things  that  can  be  said  about  it  are,  that  the  city  is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  to  Egypt,  and  is  the  starting-point  for  Cairo. 
We  visited  Pompey's  pillar  and  the  Khedive's  gardens,  but  to  reach 
them  we  had  to  drive  through  such  filthy  streets,  and  post  so  many 
dens  of  wretchedness,  that  the  charm  of  sight-seeing  was  utterly 
lost  We  saw  sights  we  had  in  no  wise  bargained  for.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Alexandria  is  the  dirtiest  city  I  ever  saw,  and  it  certainly 
smells  worse  than  Naplea  No  wonder  that  fevers  ore  prevalent,  or 
that  the  plague  always  breaks  out  here  prior  to  its  appearance  in 
any  other  part  of  Egypt 

The  ride  from  Alexandria  to  Ooiro,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
miles  by  rail,  is  full  of  interest    Leaving  behind  us  the  slums  of 
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the  dty,  we  sped  quietly  along  the  eaetem  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis 
for  seyeral  milea^  then  turned  off  to  cross  the  flat  and  fertile  delta 
of  the  Nile.  Although  it  was  mid-winter,  the  fields  were  green 
with  young  crops  of  wheats  save  those  which  had  been  newly 
ploughed ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  journey,  the  landscapes  re-'* 
minded  me  strongly  of  the  level  green  prairies  of  Northern  Illinois 
near  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

For  a  number  of  miles  the  railway  runs  along  the  bank  of  an 
irrigation  canal,  the  space  between  the  two  being  used  as  a  pubUo 
highway.  As  the  railway  trayeller  flies  along,  he  is  treated  to  on 
endless  moving  panorama  of  turbaned  men,  women,  and  children, 
riding  donkeys  or  plodding  along  on  foot ;  groups  of  laborers, 
idlers,  beggars,  and  strings  of  laden  camela  And  so  we  rattled  on, 
past  the  green  flelds ;  across  muddy  canals ;  across  the  iron  viaduct 
over  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  post  mud  villages,  with  their 
miserable  peasant  inhabitants  squatting  on  the  sunny  side  of  their 
huts,  fighting  the  flies  ;  past  ruined  villages — mere  round  hillocks 
of  mud — across  the  splendid  iron  tubular  bridge  at  Benha^  over 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  across  bits  of  desert,  wider  or 
narrower ;  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  in  sight  of  Oairo ;  through 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust,  and  at  last  into  the  grand  old  city  itsel£ 

We  took  up  quarters  at  the  Qrand  New  Hotel,  and  immediately 
began  to  gather  in  specimens.  But  it  wouldn't  do,  and  we  might 
have  known  it  before  going  there.  The  high-toned  guests  of  the 
hotel  wondered  too  much  and  looked  too  much  scandalized  when  we 
began  to  buy  ibex  skulls,  stufled  mastigures,  polypterus,  and  other 
queer  animeds,  and  carry  them  upstairs  to  our  rooms.  A  naturalist 
who  intends  to  accomplish  anyUiing  has  no  business  to  stop  at  a 
grand  hotel,  where  he  must  stand  upon  ceremony  and  do  nothing 
remarkable.  He  must  put  up  at  the  small  hotels,  where,  being  a 
guest  who  pays  cash  for  everything,  the  landlord  will  be  his  warm- 
est friend  and  abettor  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  will  give  him 
every  accommodation  the  house  affords,  and  allow  him  to  turn  its 
best  room  into  a  taxidermist's  shop  if  necessary.  Being  compelled 
to  realize  this,  we  moved  to  the  H6tel  de  I'Europe,  where  the  land- 
lord gave  us  all  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  in  those  we  bar- 
gained mth  natives,  sorted  and  packed  specimens,  sawed  and  ham- 
mered at  our  boxes,  and  were  happy. 

Li  this  day  of  modem  improvements  and  European  innovations 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  the  oriental  races,  there  ore  two  Oairos, 
the  old  and  the  new.    The  latter  is  the  foreign— or,  more  properly. 
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Enropean^qiuuier,  and  is  chancierized  bj  broad  itreet^  ft&e,  airjr 
buildinga,  parka  and  gardena,  grand  hoieb  and  a  tbaatre,  aijrlidi 
oarriagea  and  gaa-lampa,  in  all  of  which  it  ia  eminenilj  Pariaian« 
All  thifl  ia  agreeable,  bat  uninteresting,  and  we  turn  back  to  the 
wonden  and  delighta  of  the  old  dtj.  Here,  at  leasts  the  nineteenth 
century  has  wrought  no  change,  and  we  take  pleaaure  in  tliinking 
that  the  dtj  ia  to-daj  Tery  like  what  it  waa  when  the  Fjrramida 
were  new,  when  England  waa  inhabited  by  aaTagea,  and  America 
was  unknown.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  still  we  like  to  beliere  that 
these  are  the  same  cramped  and  crooked  stroots,  the  same  latticed 
windows  and  overhanging  upper  stories,  the  same  bazaars  and 
work-shopa  and  weUs  that  wore  liero  when  the  brotluron  of  Joseph 
came  down,  as  euToys  extraordinary,  to  practise  the  arts  of  di- 
plomacy in  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Of  course  we  saw  the  sights  o  we  went  along,  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Hehemet  Ali,  built  of  oriental  alabaster — the  prettiest 
building  material  in  the  world  ;  the  mosque  of  Sultan  TTissin  ;  the 
citadel,  and  the  place  where  the  Blamaluke  leaped  hia  horse  over 
the  wall ;  Joseph's  well,  cut  260  feet  deep  through  solid  rock — 
which  is  much  better  for  the  posterity  of  "  Joseph "  (the  Sultan 
fialadin  !)  than  a  bronze  equestrian  statue,  or  a  monument  couU 
possibly  be.  The  Turkish  bazaar  is  Tery  like  a  church  fair,  inas- 
much as  you  get  less  there  for  your  money  than  anywhere  elss, 
but  it  is  worth  a  risit  all  the  same.  The  Museum  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquitiea  at  Boulac  was  full  of  interest  and  mummies,  but  I  fear 
the  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Museum  surpasses  ii  Hie 
Khedive  has  lately  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of  antiquities  from 
Egypt,  and  now  not  a  single  article  can  be  shipped  without  an 
Older  from  him. 

Our  pleasantest  excursion  from  Oairo  was  to  the  Petrified  For* 
est,  south  of  the  city,  for  specimens  of  petrified  wood  and  other 
fossils.    Cook  does  not  take  hia  tourists  out  that  way,  and  for  ooee^ 
we  were  not  harassed  by  crowds  of  beggars  for  "  backsheesh,"  or 
sellers  of  Brummagem  antiquitiea. 

Having  made  all  preparations  the  previous  day,  we  mounted 
our  donkeys  very  eariy  one  morning  and  set  out  .  Our  cavalcade 
consisted  of  Professor  Ward,  Mr.  Farman,  the  U.  B.  Consul  Oene- 
ral,  myself,  our  dragoman,  Mr.  Farman's  chuprassie,  all  upon 
donkeys,  and  three  brown-skinned,  barefooted  little  Armba,  clad  in 
long  blue  drilling  shifts,  to  whip  up.  The  sun  was  just  rising  o 
we  rode  out  at  the  famous  Bab^Nasr  gate,  and  there,  near  the 
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tents  of  the  Bedouins,  was  an  old  Arab  with  a  oamel  waiting  to  join 
us.  We  had  engaged  them  the  day  before,  but  were  neverthdess 
surprised  at  finding  them  both  there  and  ready  to  start  The  plan 
was  for  me  to  ride  the  camel  out  to  the  Forest,  where  we  would 
load  it  with  specimens  of  petrified  wood  to  be  brought  back ;  so  I 
dismounted  from  my  donkey  and  prepared  to  embark  upon  the 
ship  of  the  desert 

The  Bedouin  made  him  kneel,  which  he  did  under  protest^  with 
much  guttural  swearing,  not  loud  but  deep ;  but  when  I  prepared 
to  mount,  he  bawled  aloud  in  remonstrance  against  a  "  Christian 
infidel  dog  "  getting  upon  his  back,  which  was  sacred  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  But  his  objections  were  oyerruled  by  the  court ; 
the  stirrup-straps  were  adjusted  OTer  the  front  horn  of  the  saw- 
buck  I  was  to  ride  upon,  and  I  moimted. 

"  Now  look  out^"  said  Mr.  Farman. 

Immediately  the  camel  began  to  heaye  up  behind  and  sink 
earthward  in  fronts  just  like  an  Arab  when  he  prostrates  himself  and 
touches  the  ground  with  his  forehead  while  saying  his  prayers.  It 
seemed  as  though  my  camel  was  going  to  stand  on  his  head,  and 
but  for  the  timely  warning  I  should  haTC  pitched  gracefully  oyer 
his  bows  into  the  sand.  ButI  clung  to  the  rack,  and  presenUy  the 
ship  began  to  right  itselt  The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  a£Bur  was 
high  in  the  air,  with  its  leg-joints  partially  straightened  out ;  the 
Bedouin  took  hold  of  the  halter  and  we  were  off 

How  strange  and  romantic  the  scene.  How  soft  and  pure  and 
balmy  the  fresh  morning  air.  How  pleasing  the  landscape  ;  and 
yet  how  barren.  Not  a  single  green  thing  in  sight,  yet  somehow 
it  seems  more  like  a  freshly  ploughed  field  than  a  desert  Here  and 
there  are  the  same  umbreUa-like  Bedouin  tents  that  we  have  seen 
pictured  in  the  geography  on  the  page  opposite  the  map  of  Africa, 
CTcr  since  we  began  to  remember,  and  dose  to  each  tent  is  the  yery 
same  cameL  The  wandering  Arabs  pitch  their  tents  just  outside 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  feel  quite  at  home,  for  the  desert  comes 
quite  up  to  the  walls. 

Oyer  to  the  left  there  stand  a  number  of  low,  dome-like  struct- 
ures, and  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  the  tombs 
of  the  caliphs  who  haye— ^mercy  I  A  trotting  camel  is  enough 
to  stampede  the  reflections  of  a  mirror.  The  donkeys  walk 
faster  than  our  camel,  so  we  haye  fallen  behind,  and  must  trot 
to  catch  up.  While  we  walked,  camel-riding  went  well  enough, 
for  the  old  fellow  went  yery  easily  and  softly  forward,  and  it  is  not 
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80  Tery  disagreeable  to  be  heaved  forward  with  a  jerk,  stopped 
suddenly,  and  thus  bent  nearly  double  at  every  step.  One's 
stomach  soon  leams  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances, 
and  after  half  an  hour  or  so  one's  lumbar  vertebrsB  get  into 
pretty  good  working  order.  But  when  we  fall  far  behind,  which 
we  do  quite  often,  then  the  Arab  begins  to  run,  the  camel  starts 
to  trot,  and  I  drop  all  side  issues  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the 
task  of  holding  myself  together. 

We  passed  the  limestone  difb  and  quarries  of  the  Mokattem 
Hills,  wound  along  up  a  little  valley  for  several  miles^  and  finally 
turned  off  eastward  into  the  desert  The  surface  was  very  uneven, 
and  thickly  strewn  with  black  and  porous  fragmentary  limestone, 
which  very  doeely  resembled  the  pieces  of  lava  we  collected  upon 
the  sides  of  Yesuviua  About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  Petrified 
Forest — a  hilly,  sandy  desert,  strewn  with  petrified  tree-trunks 
and  countless  fragments  of  wood.  In  many  places  we  found  trunks 
twen^ty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet  in  length,  and  often  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  large  trunks  were  always  broken  in  a 
number  of  places,  squarely,  as  if  they  had  been  sawn.  A  few 
stood  perpendicularly  in  the  sand,  with  only  their  upper  ends  visi- 
ble.  Fragments  of  all  sizes  lay  scattered  thickly  all  about,  show- 
ing petrified  knots,  bark,  decayed  places,  small  branches,  and 
roots. 

What  a  grand  picnic  that  was !  We  gathered  up  petrified 
wood,  found  a  great  number  of  fossil  oyster-shells,  similar  to  0«- 
trea  deUoidea,  wandered  about,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  generally. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  for  once  in  Egypt  we  enjoyed  peace, 
balmy  peace.  It  was  free  and  roomy  and  quiet  out  there,  for  we 
had  a  whole  desert  all  to  oiurselve&  At  noon  we  sat  down  upon  a 
little  sand  hill,  just  at  the  edge  of  a  great  sandy  basin  that  was 
once  a  lake,  to  rest  and  enjoy  our  luncheon.  A  doth  was  spread 
upon  the  clean  brown  sand,  and  from  the  lunch-basket  Mahomet 
produced  two  bottles  of  claret  and  one  of  water,  oranges,  dates, 
sandwiches,  and  other  substantiala 

Why  do  not  more  artists  paint  such  glorious  pictures  as  the 
one  that  lay  before  us  then,  instead  of  the  tame  and  hackneyed 
scenes  of  lakelet^  meadow,  hill  and  dale  so  universally  depicted? 
On  either  hand  the  view  was  bounded  by  lofty  sand  ridges,  or 
limestone  difOi,  but  before  us  stretched  the  warm  brown  desert  in 
gently  rolling  hills  of  sand,  sloping  gradually  down  toward  the 
Nile.     Cairo  lay  half  hidden  behind  the  Mokattem  Hills,  ita  grace- 
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fal  minarets  and  mosque-domes  shining  brightly  in  the  morning 
son.  Above  the  city,  where  there  were  no  hills  to  hide  it  from  our 
Tiew,  we  oould  see  the  sluggish  Nile,  and  trace  its  winding  course 
through  the  narrow,  IctcI  valley  of  fertile  fields  that  stretched 
like  a  ribbon  of  green  velyet  between  tne  two  great  deserts. 
Beyond  Cairo,  at  the  edge  of  the  green  valley,  the  Pyramids  loomed 
up  for  above  the  horizon,  mysterious  and  majestic  mountains  of 
stone,  while  far  beyond  them  stretched  a  vast  but  lifeless  ocean — 
a  sea  of  desolate  sand,  reaching  from  the  Nile  to  the  farK>ff  shore  of 
the  Atlontia 

On  our  way  home  from  the  Petrified  Forest  with  a  camel-load 
of  specimens,  we  stopped  at  the  limestone  quarry  a  mile  from  the 
city,  to  look  for  fossils  in  the  piles  of  rock  that  had  recently  been 
quarried  from  the  cliff.  In  a  couple  of  hours'  vigorous  scrambling 
and  hammering,  we  secured  a  fine  assortment  of  fossils,  including 
about  thirty  good  specimens  of  a  pretty  little  fossil  crab,  bearing, 
as  none  but  a  stone  crab  could,  the  appalling  name  of  2x>6ocamntia 
AulfhWuriemburgensiSf  a  number  of  large  NmUUif  and  several 
species  of  VoltUa,  TarrUeUa  and  CerUhium.  The  most  interesting 
find  was  a  rib  of  a  Sirenian. 

Egypt  is  one  of  the  grandest  countries  in  the  world  for  an  anti- 
quarian, but  one  of  the  poorest  for  a  naturalist  The  Fdypterus 
(a  ganoid  fish  valuable  to  science  because  of  its  close  resemblance 
to  OsteotepiB,  a  fossil  fish  of  the  Devonian)  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Crocodiles  {C,  vulgaris)  are  also  found 
in  the  Nile,  but  so  far  above  Cairo  that  we  decided  not  to  hunt 
them.  A  trip  up  the  Nile  by  rail,  four  hundred  and  fifly-seven 
miles  to  the  mummy  pits  at  Manfalout^  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
pits  had  been  fairly  gleaned  of  the  mummied  crocodiles,  ibises, 
cats,  and  human  beings  they  once  contained.  The  result  of  this 
tedious  three  days'  trip  was  but  two  mummied  crocodiles,  a  skull, 
and  an  armful  of  mummied  arms,  legs,  and  heads  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tians 

An  Arab  brought  us  an  earthen  jar,  said  to  contain  a  mummied 
ibis,  for  which  he  asked  the  modest  sum  of  £1.  The  mouth  of  the 
jar  was  tightly  closed  with  cement,  and  the  Arab  would  not  allow  us 
to  open  it,  so  Professor  Ward,  who  had  seen  Arabs  before,  declined 
it  with  thanks.  We  met  an  old  Bedouin  who  had  just  come  across 
the  desert  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  had  carried  on  one  of 
his  camek,  all  that  weary  distance,  seven  heads  of  Egyptian  ibex 
(Qqnxt  Nubiana),  all  of  which  were  quickly  added  to  our  collection 
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at  a  price  highly  ■atiafaetory  to  both  pariiaiL  The  ddn  remained 
upon  each  ikiill,  dry  and  hard,  and  had  perfectly  protected  aH 
parte  of  the  bony  itructure  from  injury.  Not  a  bad  idea  for  the 
preparation  of  amaU  akulla  that  are  destined  to  be  banged  abont 
on  camel-back. 

We  procured  apecimena  of  the  polyptema  {P.  bidiir),  the  qnny- 
tailed  mastigore  of  the  deeert  ( Urcmtuiix  tpimpa),  one  epecimen 
of  the  Egyptian  wild-cat  (/Wit  cHoum),  and  aboat  three  camel-loada 
of  petrified  wood,  foanla  of  many  kinde,  blocks  of  Egyptian  granite 
and  oriental  alabaster  to  be  sawed  up  into  cabinet  spedmensi 
Near  the  beautiful  mosque  of  liehemet  Ali  lay  a  number  of  blocks 
of  alabaster  like  those  of  which  the  mosque  has  been  built,  "  stones 
which  the  builders  rejected.**  After  the  exercise  of  consideraUe 
diplomacy,  Oeneral  Stone,  the  Khediye's  Chief-of-Staf(  to  whom 
Ftot  Ward  had  letters,  obtained  the  rice-regal  permission  for  us 
to  cart  through  the  gates  of  the  citadel  one  slab  of  alabaster  for 
onrselTes,  and  another  which  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  Ph>f. 
Ward  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Oeneral  Stone  also  ob- 
tained the  Khediye*s  permission  for  our  two  mummy  coffins  and 
their  contents  to  be  exported  from  tlie  country  without  lot  or  hin- 
drance. 

Eren  at  the  Pyramids,  last  of  all  suitable  places  for  a  naturalist^ 
we  found  specimens  Taluable  to  sdenoe.  The  Pyramids  are  built 
entirely  of  nummulitic  limestone  blocks,  and  the  pssssges  are  lined 
with  limestone  brought  from  the  Mokattem  Hills  east  of  Osiro, 
eight  miles  away.  This  limestone  is  full  of  nummulites,  little  flat 
echinoderms,  which,  as  the  blocks  upon  the  surface  alowly  disinte- 
grate through  exposure,  are  set  free  and  roll  down  to  the  base  of 
the  •Pyramids,  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  to 
traTellers. 

Another  interesting  fossil  which  we  also  obtained  at  the  Pyra- 
mids was  a  larger  echinoderm,  dypetuier  QhuaentU^  from  the 
limestone  (a  lower  strata  than  the  nummulitic),  which  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  Pyramids  rest  The  Arabs  dig  theee  fossils 
oat  of  deep  holes  in  the  sand. 

As  a  sort  of  penance  for  two  delightful  weeks  in  Osiro  and  ^ 
cinity,  I  was  exiled  to  Port  Said  for  a  few  days  to  look  after  our 
heavy  luggage,  which  had  been  shipped  there,  and  to  watch  for  an 
outward  steamer. 

Port  Said  (pronounced  Side),  named  after  Said  Plnsha,  under 
whose  patronage  the  Sues  Canal  was  commenced  in  ib5U,  is  the 
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port  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance  of  the  canal,  a  yery  important^ 
but  Tery  dreary,  dirty,  and  uninviting  modem  town,  built  upon  the 
sand  and  infested  by  Arabs  and  fleas.  But  deliTerance  came  at 
last  I  embarked  one  night  upon  the  Austrian-Lloyd  steamer 
Memfi,  and  when  I  awoke  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Port  Said 
lay  for  behind  us  and  we  were  steaming  slowly  through  the  great 
canaL  Some  one  had  told  me  that  this  passage  was  an  "  uninter- 
esting and  monotonous  Toyage  through  a  big  ditch,"  but  I  do  not 
belicTe  he  ever  saw  the  canal.  After  leaving  Port  Said,  the  channel 
is  cut  through  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  vast  but  shallow  lagoon,  swarming 
with  wild  fowL  From  that,  a  cutting  through  a  low,  sandy  plain 
leads  into  another  lagoon,  called  Ballah  Lake,  which  is  also  tra- 
versed by  the  canaL  From  Ballah  Lake  to  Lake  Timsah  the  canal 
is  cut  through  the  plateau  of  El  Gkdsr,  the  highest  groimd  on  the 
route.  The  banks  grow  higher  and  higher,  and  the  channel  nar- 
rower, until  we  suddenly  emerge  upon  Lake  Timsah  (Orocodile 
Lake),  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas.  On  the  western  bank 
of  the  lake  stands  Ismailia,  a  pretty  little  town,  a  garden  in  the 
desert,  with  substantial  houses,  fine  streets,  shady  avenues^  green 
gardens,  and  all  the  institutions  of  business  and  religion  pertaining 
to  a  modem  town. 

Crossing  the  lake,  wo  entered  another  cutting  several  miles  in 
length,  full  of  curves  and  gares,  or  sidings  where  ships  can  meet 
and  pass  each  other.  After  steaming  slowly  all  the  afternoon 
through  the  desert,  we  anchored  just  before  sunset  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  Oreat  Bitter  Lake.  What  an  odd  sensation  it  is  to 
cross  a  desert  in  a  steamship  I  Never  have  I  seen  water  look  so 
smiling  and  delicious  as  do  these  clear  blue  lakes  in  the  midst  of  a 
scorching  and  lifeless  expanse  of  brown  sand.  As  the  sun  set^  the 
full  moon  rose,  lighting  up  a  broad,  golden  track  across  the  glassy 
surfEU^  of  the  lake,  the  stars  came  out  until  we  had  one  shining 
firmament  above  and  another  in  the  lake  below,  the  evening  air 
was  balmy  and  pure,  and,  as  if  to  crown  all  these  delights,  the  bell 
rang  for  supper. 

The  Suez  Oanal  is  86  miles  in  entire  length,  21  of  which  are 
through  the  three  larger  lake&  It  is  26  feet  deep  in  mid-channel, 
and  the  bed  is  72  feet  wide.  At  the  surface,  the  width  varies  from 
360  to  196  feet,  according  to  the  books,  but  in  the  narrowest  cut- 
tings, the  surface  width  looked  more  like  96  than  196  feet  Vessels 
are  not  to  steam  faster  than  five  and  one-third  miles  per  hour  in  the 
canaL    The  toll  charged  by  the  company  is  thirteen  francs  per  foot 
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of  draught  for  laden  Teasels,  ten  franca  per  foot  when  in  ballast 
The  total  cost  of  the  canal  was  eighteen  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  sterling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
"forced  labor" — or,  in  plain  English,  slave  labor  of  the  most  deadly 
sort — supplied  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

The  next  morning  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  buoys  and  beacons 
which  mark  the  channel  across  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  continued  our 
winding  course  through  the  desert  The  canal  makes  a  great 
many  very  sharp  curves,  and  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  take  a  large 
steamer  through  without  a  mistake.  About  noon,  we  saw,  across 
the  desert,  a  number  of  ships ;  the  desert  gradually  sank  away  into 
the  sea,  and  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  just  thirty-one  hours  from  Port 
Said,  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Suez.  Professor  Ward  came  on 
board  directly,  with  nearly  a  bushel  of  fresh  echinoderms,  and 
after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  weighed  anchor  and  started  down  the 
Oulf  of  Suez. 

Half  way  down  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  shore,  lies  Jeddah, 
the  nearest  port  to  Mecca,  and  therefore  the  landing  place  for  the 
throng  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  constantly  coming  from  all  parts 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet  We  were  to  call  there  for  a  deck-load  of  returning  pil- 
grims bound  to  Bombay,  and  just  forty-eight  hours  from  Suez,  the 
town  lay  before  us,  compact,  angular  and  gray,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  desolate  barrenness  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
insula. Taking  a  position  with  as  much  precision  as  a  man  going 
to  leap  over  a  bar,  we  slowly  and  cautiously  threaded  our  way 
through  a  break  in  the  coral  barrier  reef  which  forms  the  harbor. 

It  was  close  nipping  sometimes,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  to 
stop  and  go  astern  before  we  could  -paaa  the  .end  of  a  reef ;  but  the 
swarthy  Arab,  pilot  we  had  brought  from  Suez  took  our  ahip 
through  without  accident  How  large  aailing  ahips  manage  to  get 
through  ia  more  than  a  landsman  can  aee,  but  they  do  it  somehow, 
for  we  saw  several  riding  at  anchor  inside  the  reefs,  which  is  the 
only  harbor  there  is  at  Jeddah.  There  were  in  port  a  dozen  or 
more  large  steamers  like  our  own,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, most  of  which  had  come  laden  with  pilgrims,  and  were  wait- 
ing to  bear  back  their  living  freight 

We  had  a  day  to  spend  on  shore,  and  made  the  most  of  it 
TJpon  landing  we  found  that  the  substantial  portion  of  the  town 
is  built  of  fossil  coral  and  coralline  limestone.  Ghreat  masses  of 
brain  coral,  Meandrina  and  Asireoporce,  have  been  quarried  from  the 
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raised  beaches,  trimmed  up  as  ordinaiy  building  stone»  and  used 
in  the  construction  of  houses.  Blocks  of  limestone  full  of  very 
perfect  Madreporce  were  common,  and  sometimes  we  found  four 
or  five  species  of  coral  in  a  single  walL  Owing  to  the  purely  cor- 
alline nature  of  the  building  material,  the  houses  of  Jeddah  are  of 
dasEsding  whiteness  when  fairly  viewed.  In  the  suburbs,  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  reeds  and  brushwood. 

Taken  altogether,  Jeddah  is  a  fine  little  city.  The  houses  are 
built  quite  solidly,  in  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  half  Moor- 
ish, half  Saracenic,  which  is  both  imique  and  beautiful  Each 
upper  window  is  a  square  latticed  casement  of  brown  wood,  pro- 
jecting from  one  to  two  feet  beyond  the  walL  The  cily  is  entirely 
surrounded,  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  high  wall,  and,  owing  to  ite 
close  proximity  to  Mecca,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  pilgrims,  it 
is  a  perfect  little  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,  ready  for  a  religious  (1)  dis- 
turbance upon  very  short  notice.  One  occurred  in  1868,  during 
which  the  meek  and  lowly  followers  of  the  Prophet  massacred  all 
the  white  Christians  in  the  place,  including  the  British  and  French 
consuls.  In  return  for  ihi%  the  British  Gbvemment,  with  its 
usual  promptness,  taught  them  the  gospel  of  peace  by  bombard- 
ing the  place.  That  lesson  has  had  its  effect^  and  until  it  is  for- 
gotten, every  white  man  in  Jeddah  will  be  safe.  And  yet  I  fancy 
it  must  be  very  much  like  living  in  a  powder  magazine  to  hold  a 
consulship  ther& 

In  the  cemetery,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  city,  is 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Eve.  Whether  the  dust  of  the  great  moth- 
er of  mankind  really  reposes  there  or  not^  no  man  can  say :  but 
all  true  Mohammedams  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  and  reverence 
the  spot  accordingly.  In  foct^  they  hold  it  as  very  sacred  indeed, 
but  tiie  guardian  angels  of  the  tomb  are  not  proof  against  the  se- 
ductive power  of  backsheesh,  and  for  about  fifteen  piastres  each,  we 
were  cheerfully  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  place. 

If  Eve  was,  when  living,  as  long  as  this  tomb,  then  she  was  in- 
deed a  woman  fit  to  start  a  world  with.  Her  tomb  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twonly  feet  long,  but  very  narrow,  enclosed  by  a  white- 
washed stone  wall.  Across  the  centre  stands  a  small  building,  in 
which  is  a  shrine,  and  under  this  is  supposed  to  lie  the  dust  of 
Adam's  wife,  the  first  woman,  who  came  direct  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.    It  gives  one's  head  a  turn  to  think  of  it 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  tomb,  which  is  both  strange  and 
pitifuL    At  the  southern  end  of  the  enclosure  is  a  sort  of  tower, 
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low  and  square,  in  each  side  of  which  is  a  large  window.  To  the 
iron  bars  of  these  windows  were  tied  hundreds,  perhaps  eyen  thou- 
sands, of  small  strips  of  cotton  doth,  one  upon  another,  so  that  not 
an  atom  of  iron  was  visible  in  either  of  the  three  windows. 

Each  of  those  little  ragged  strips, — ^none  of  them  large  enough 
to  tie  up  a  cut  finger, — ^had  been  tied  there  by  some  barren  Mo- 
hanunedan  woman  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine^  and 
performed  this  act  of  faith,  praying  and  believing  that  the  great 
first  Mother  would  have  pily  for  her  distress,  and  render  her  fruit- 
ful Think  of  the  years  of  wretched  longing  for  matemily  that 
were  represented  by  those  fluttering  bits  of  doth. 

Jeddah  has  only  three  gates,  except  those  facing  the  sea,  and 
having  gone  out  at  the  northern  gate  to  reach  the  cemetery,  we 
conduded  to  keep  on  around  the  wall,  and  so  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  dty. 

At  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  we  came  to  the  famous  Mecca 
gate,  through  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pilgrims 
pass  every  year  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  the  Mohammedan  Jerusa- 
lem, sixty-two  miles  inland.  It  used  to  be  death  for  a  Christian 
to  pass  through  this  gate,  just  as  it  would  even  now  be  death 
for  a  Ohristian  to  attempt  to  enter  Mecca.  Only  two  English- 
men have  ever  been  inside  the  walls  of  that  city.  Captain  Burton 
was  the  firsts  and  he  went  with  a  large  party  of  pilgrims,  so  thor« 
oughly  disguised  in  feature,  speech  and  habit^  that  his  true  char- 
acter was  not  suspected.  The  other  was  Hadji  Brown,  of  Bom- 
bay, who  professed  full  conversion  to  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  made  the  pilgrimage  in  1876.  In  my  opinion,  getting  into 
Mecca  and  safely  out  again  is  a  mere  question  of  backsheesh.  The 
man  who  bids  high  enough  will  be  granted  the  freedom  of  the  cily, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  Cook  is  not  even  now  paying  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  Pasha,  and  taking  his  tourists  there.  The  Mecca  gate 
(at  Jeddah),  is  open  to  all  comers  now,  and  we  passed  inside  just 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  what  used  to  be  a  forbidden  privilege. 

Professor  Ward  hod  arranged  to  stop  at  Jeddah,  and  did  so, 
having  in  early  life  formed  the  habit  of  doing  what  he  sets  out  to 
do.  He  spent  a  few  days  there,  then  took  the  Egyptian  steamer  to 
Suakin  and  Massowah,  busily  collecting  at  every  opportunity,  and 
shortly  returned  to  Europe  and  home  to  America  with  a  goodly 
lot  of  Red  Sea  invertebrates  and  fishes.  And  so  I  was  left  to  go 
on  alone  to  the  East  Indies,  and  work  out  my  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.    The  Menxfi  took  aboard  one  hundred  and 
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eleTen  pilgrims — Hadjis — as  deck  passengers  for  Bombay,  and  the 
next  morning  we  continued  our  course  down  the  Bed  Sea. 

There  were  only  three  saloon  passengers  besides  myself  an 
officer  of  the  Indian  army  with  his  wife  and  child,  returning  from 
furlough  to  their  station  at  Kohat^  in  the  Punjab,  close  to  the 
Ehyber  Pass.  In  Colonel — ^then  Captain — Boss  of  the  1st  Sikh  In- 
fantry, I  met  a  man  whose  mind  was  a  store-house,  full  of  valuable 
information,  who  patiently  endured  a  tedious  amount  of  question- 
ing, and  whose  friendship  and  advice  afterward  proved  of  great 
service  to  me.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  details  of  my  plans  for 
India^  and  even  condescended  to  teach  me  enough  Hindostanee  to 
enable  me  to  inquire  whether  there  were  "  any  large  gavials  near 
here?" — "how  far  away?" — "who  can  take  me  in  a  boat?" — and 
80  on.  My  meeting  with  Colonel  Boss  was  indeed  most  fortunate,  as 
events  proved,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it»  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
possibly  have  accomplished  what  I  did,  without  his  assistance. 

In  tiie  course  of  many  delightful  conversations  with  Mrs.  Bosb^ 
each  of  which  was  to  me  a  mental  treaty  she  rendered  me  an  im« 
portant  and  lasting  service.  She  diagnosed  so  cleverly  a  malady 
which  had  often  attacked  me — "the  blues" — and  prescribed  a 
remedy  so  skilfully  that  I  never  have  suffered  from  it  since  that  day. 
For  the  benefit  of  fellow-sufferers  I  will  state  both.  Diagnosis : — 
"The  blues"  are  caused  by  envy  and  selfishnes&  Bemedy: — 
"When  attacked,  go  to  work  vigorously  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  around  you,  and  thereby  forget  yourself. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  Jeddah  we  passed  through  the 
strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  is  the  Arabic  for  "  gate  of  tears,"  a 
name  applied  to  these  straits  on  account  of  the  many  wrecks  that 
have  occurred  here  of  vessels  trying  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  At  the  point  where  the  strait  is  narrowest  the  island  of  Perim 
stands  mid-way  between  Arabia  and  Africa^  a  sentry-box  with  a 
British  soldier  in  it  Of  course  England  occupies  Perim  and  holds 
the  key  to  the  Bed  Sea,  just  as  she  holds  the  keys  to  all  the  import 
tant  points  between  Downing  Street  and  Canton.  This  little  bit  of 
barrenness  was  made,  like  Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  Hong  Kong,  espe- 
cially for  England.  At  the  narrowest  pointy  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  is  but  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  navigable  channel  on 
either  side  of  Perim  is  near  the  island  and  very  narrow.  The 
Arabian  coasts  which  is  in  sight  all  day,  is  moimtainous,  rocky,  and 
entirely  barren,  save  for  an  occasional  palm-tree  along  the  shore. 

After  getting  through  the  strait^  we  called  at  Aden.     The 
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Mohammedans  believe  that  this  bumt-up  place  was  once  the  Ghur- 
den  of  Eden,  but  we  know  that  it  is  about  sixty  degrees  F.  from 
that  now.  It  has  been  very  truly  spoken  of  as  a  cinder,  for  it  is 
composed  of  rugged  black  mountains  of  lava,  piled  high  up,  with- 
out a  single  tree,  bush,  or  blade  of  grass  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  was  once  a  cluster  of  volcanoes  that  poured  lava  down  their 
steep  sides  into  the  sea,  but  now  they  are  extinct^  and  the  town  of 
Aden  is  located  in  the  crater  of  the  largest  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls  and  ridges  of  lava,  and  has  but  two  outlets,  the  road 
to  the  west^  and  a  tunnel,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  to  the  north. 
Aden  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  boasts 
21,500  inhabitanta 

The  first  Parsee  (fire-worshipper)  I  ever  saw  was  a  wealthy  and 
apparently  respectable  merchant^  but  when  the  chance  o£fered  he 
oould  not  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  me  a  lie  and  cheat  me  out  of 
a  rupee,  just  as  a  hackman  would  do.  At  Steamer  Point  I  stepped 
into  the  store  of  Messrs.  Swindlejee  k  Co.,  and  after  making  a  lit- 
tle purchase,  handed  a  sovereign  in  payment  I  asked  how  much  a 
sovereign  was  worth  in  rupees,  and  he  assured  me  only  ten.  Trust- 
ing to  his  honor  as  a  respectable  merchant  I  made  no  further  in- 
quiry, and  he  gave  me  my  change  on  the  basis  of  ten  rupees.  As 
soon  as  I  left  the  place  I  was  fairly  beset  by  a  mob  of  ragged  little 
Arab  money  changers  who  had  got  wind  of  the  transaction  and 
wanted  to  give  me  ten  and  a  half  rupees  for  all  the  sovereigns  I 
had.  During  t&e  day  I  had  occasion  to  change  several,  for  each  of 
which  I  received  eleven  rupees  without  any  trouble.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  introduction  to  the  Parseea 

I  obtained  a  fine  lot  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  few  fine  feathers  also 
^""^        which  had  been  brought  across  the  Qulf  of  Aden  from  the  African 
ooast^  but»  finding  nothing  else  there  worth  taking,  the  Men^ 
weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  on  her  course  across  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Taken  altogether,  I  think  that  voyage  from  Port  Said  to  Bom- 
bay was  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  made.  It  was  the  poetry  of  life 
at  sea,  a  sort  of  lotus-eaters'  voyage.  The  sea  was  smooth,  the 
weather  was  clear  and  balmy,  the  officers  were  as  kind  and  court- 
eous as  officers  could  possibly  be,  and  my  fellow-passengers  in  the 
cabin  seemed  to  have  been  selected  especiaUy  for  me.  The  ship  was 
dean,  roomy,  and  comfortable,  and  the  devotions  of  the  deck-load 
of  Ebdjis  afforded  a  pleasing  diversion.    But  it  had  to  end  at  last 

We  sighted  the  Bombay  light  just  before  midnight  of  January 
16th,  and  three  hours  after  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
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Dntj  on  Outfit — A  Model  (I)  GonBoL—- The  Senrtnt  Qnestion. — ^The  Grand 
Murket— FloweiflL— Frnit— Fish.—- Liye  Birds.—- The  First  Specimen. — 
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—The  Homeliest  Animal  AUve.— The  Victoria  and  Albert  Mnseom.— Soft- 
hearted Hindoos.— The  Hospital  for  Animals, — ^A  Strange  Sight — ^A  Good 
Senrant — Departure  for  Allahabad. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  India^  the  land  of  princes  and  paupers, 
of  creeds  and  castes,  of  savage  men  and  still  more  savage  bmsta 
The  sun  rose  upon  what  was,  to  me,  a  new  world,  full  of  strange 
sights,  and  soimds,  and  people.  We  were  at  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  a  bay  several  miles  long,  on  one  side  of  which  lay  the  flat  oily, 
stretching  far  along  the  shore ;  in  the  distant  east  the  sun  was  just 
rising  above  the  high  brown  hills  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  while  to 
the  south  lay  a  perfect  archipelago  of  mountainous  islands,  large 
and  small  A  single  look  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  murky  water, 
told  me  that  I  need  not  expect  to  find  any  shells,  corals,  or  star- 
fishes at  Bombay,  for  they  do  not  live  upon  a  muddy  bottom. 

The  bay  was  fairly  alive  with  small  native  boats,  in  one  of  which 
I  immediately  went  ashore  to  look  for  suitable  lodgings.  Almost  in 
the  shadow  of  Watson's  Hotel,  a  splendid  iron  structure  of  five 
stories,  the  finest  hotel  between  Cairo  and  San  Francisco,  I  found 
Doughte/s  Hotel,  a  little  nest  of  a  place  that  would  hardly  have 
made  a  Idtchen  for  Watson's ;  but  I  found  in  it  what  no  one  can  in 
a  big,  stylish  hotel — freedom,  the  privilege  of  taking  "  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn." 

When  I  went  to  tUe  steamer  to  bring  away  my  baggage,  I  found 
that  the  custom-house  officers  had  swooped  down  upon  us  and 
that  ten  per  cent  duly  was  demanded  on  most  of  my  outfit  Feel- 
ing that  I  was,  in  every  sense,  a  traveller,  merely  passing  through 
India  with  all  my  personal  e£fects,  and  that  my  belongings  were 
designed  for  scientific  work,  I  thought  that  a  proper  representa- 
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tion  to  the  collecior  of  customs  would  secure  the  posnge  of  mj 
outfit  free  of  duty.  A  nsturmlist,  unless  he  is  a  milHonsIre  or  hss 
one  at  his  back,  cannot  afford  to  look  lightly  upon  a  matter  inrolr- 
ing  forty  to  fifty  rupees.  So  I  went  to  the  United  States  Consul, 
and  asked  that  he  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the 
collector  of  customs.  Mr.  Famham  may  be  of  more  use  to  the 
United  States  than  a  wooden  man  would  be,  but  he  certainly  wasn't 
to  me.  He  simply  declined  to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter  in 
the  least  and,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  words,  went  back  to  his 
"  long-sleered  "  chair  and  his  newspaper.  I  was  so  completely 
snubbed  that  I  determined  to  giTe  our  consuls  a  wide  berth  there- 
after, and  meekly  paid  the  duty  demanded.* 

In  the  yard  of  the  custom-house  I  saw  about  three  hundred 
elephant  tusks  lying  in  a  pile,  awaiting  shipment  to  England.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  them  alL 

Knowing  that  I  could  remain  but  a  oomparatiTsly  short  time  in 
India»  I  realized  that  I  could  not  afford  to  spend  time  in  learning 
the  languages  of  the  different  Presidencies.  I  resolred  therefore 
to  depend  entirely  upon  interpreters ;  and  my  first  care  was  to 
find  a  senrant  who  could  speak  a  litUo  English.  I  wanted  some  one 
who  would  act  as  my  shadow  every  time  I  went  out,  and  who  could 
also  assist  me  at  whaterer  work  I  should  undertake.  The  Hindoo 
senrant  is  a  nuisance,  for  he  can  only  eat  in  a  certain  way,  at  a  certain 
time,  and  do  but  one  kind  of  work  ;  and  the  Mohammedan  is  not 
easily  induced  to  travel  I  wanted  a  man  who  would  be  willing  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  that  I  myself  would  do,  and  I  found  a  little 
fellow  from  Ooa  who  proved  to  be  the  very  num.  He  was  a  native 
Christian,  and  therefore  not  hampered  by  caste  prejudice ;  he 
dressed  neatly  in  European  style,  wore  a  nobby,  high  black  hat^  a 
moustache  and  side  whiskers,  and  was  as  black  as  night  He  did 
not  know  more  than  fifty  words  of  English,  but  he  was  quick  to 
understand  and  prompt  to  execute  my  wishes.  I  took  him  at  first 
on  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  if  we  suited  each  other,  I 
would  take  him  to  Northern  India  with  me. 

With  my  new  servant.  Carlo,  at  my  heels,  I  started  out  to  visit 
the  market,  which  is  always  good  collecting  ground  in  a  new  locality. 
Bombay  is  the  only  dty  in  the  East  Indies  blessed  with  street  oan^ 
and  being  well  managed  and  liberally  patronized  by  all  dssses,  they 

*  In  JmUot  to  th«  mttIo*  I  ihoold  ftdd  thrni  I  toon  rteooaidcrwl  thk  de- 
termination, for  I  found  oor  oonsola  at  Oalontta,  Colombo,  and  Slngapora,  mw 
Iffvmol/  obUflnf  and  tanriooabla. 
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are  a  complete  success.  The  distances  would  seem  very  great 
without  them.  Taking  a  car  at  Watson's  Hotel,  we  rolled  smoothly 
along  a  broad,  shady  street  at  the  side  of  a  spacious  esplanade,  at 
the  fiuilier  end  of  which  stand  the  splendid  new  buildings  of  the 
University,  High  Court,  Secretariat^  and  Post  Office.  A  ride  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  Grand  Market^  which 
was  to  me  the  most  interesting  sight  of  the  city.  Standing  so  as 
to  form  a  triangle,  are  three  buildings,  long  and  wide,  with  roofs 
of  corrugated  iron  supported  upon  iron  pillars,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  fountain  with  flowering  shrubs  and  treea 
The  best  American  housewife  cannot  show  a  pantry  cleaner  or 
more  perfectly  arranged  than  this  vast  market.  Fifty-six  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  are  divided  into  sections  for  the  sale  of  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  spices,  fish,  and  meats,  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  hundreds  of  stalls  where  native  men  and  women  squat 
upon  the  sloping  platform  and  serve  the  passers-by. 

In  the  flower  market  was  a  scene  that  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  any  artist  who  could  fairly  depict  it.  Seated  upon 
the  raised  platform,  and  surrounded  by  great  heaps  of  fresh-blown 
roses,  marigolds,  jessamines,  and  brilliant  tropical  flowers  of  many 
kinds,  was  a  group  of  dark-skinned  Hindoo  men  and  women  tying 
the  blossoms  up  into  bouquets  and  long  garlands  while  they  laughed 
and  chatted.  The  huge,  snow-white  turbans  and  loose  jackets  of 
the  men,  the  raven-black  hair  of  the  women,  the  massive  silver 
ornaments  around  their  arms,  ankles,  and  toes,  and  their  gaudily 
colored  robes  in  the  midst  of  such  brilliant  flowers,  made  up  a  pict- 
ure which,  if  seen  once,  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  sweet  perfum& 

The  vast  space  occupied  by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  seemed 
more  like  the  display  at  an  agricultural  fair  than  a  simple  market 
for  the  sale  of  daily  food.  There  were  piles  of  oranges,  bananas, 
grapes — both  purple  and  white— pomegranates,  pummeloes,  and 
many  other  kinds  entirely  new  to  me. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the  fish  market  Besides  a 
fine  assortment  of  common  edible  species,  such  as  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  there  were  a  number  of  sharks,  shark-rays  (Rhino' 
baU\  and  skates^  which  were  of  special  interest  My  first  visit  oc< 
curred  so  late  in  the  morning  that  the  kinds  I  vmnted  had  all  been 
chopped  up,  and  I  found  that,  in  order  to  catch  large  rays  or  rhyno- 
bates  before  they  were  cut  up,  I  would  have  to  be  on  hand  before 
daybreak. 
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To  a  Hindoo^  beef  is  an  abominetion,  and  the  erer-palieiii  an- 
thoritiea  hare  located  the  beef  market  in  a  building  off  mi  one  ade^ 
the  doom  of  which  are  shot  by  icreena,  so  thai  good  Brahmina  may 
not  be  offended  by  eren  the  sight  of  holy  heifers  which  hare  been 
saorifioed  to  the  wants  of  Englishmen  and  MohammedansL  In  the 
garden  adjoining  the  market  are  men  who  haTe  lire  birds  for  ssin 
cranes»  quails,  pheasants*  mainahs,  jays,  dores,  etc. 

Eager  to  secure  at  least  one  raluable  specimen  the  first  day, 
"  for  luck,"  I  found  that  the  crane-seller  had  a  dead  saras  {OruM 
onHgane)  in  his  possession,  and  upon  finding  it  to  be  a  ^edmen 
both  large  and  old,  I  bought  it  of  him,  after  a  good  deal  of  hag- 
gling, for  two  rupees.  Its  plumage  was  soiled  and  ragged,  but  it 
made  a  fine  skeleton. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  ride  upon  a  modem  streei-car  as  it 
rolls  on  its  way  through  the  narrow,  cxx>oked,  and  crowded  streets 
of  the  natire  baauir.  It  seems  like  the  true  car  of  Progress,  pushing 
its  way  through  the  throng  of  caste  prejudices*  ancient  customs^ 
and  silly  traditions,  inriting  aD  to  meet  upon  a  common  leireL 
This  nineteenth  century  street-car  looks  as  strangely  out  of  plaoe 
here  in  the  narrow  streets  of  tlio  naliTS  town  as  would  a  train  of 
camels  plodding  along  Broadway.  The  drirer  whistles  and  shouts 
and  the  crowd  quickly  opens  a  passage  for  us. 

And  what  a  strange,  fantastic  crowd  it  is,  to  be  sure !  Most  no- 
ticeable of  all  are  the  Parsees  (from  Persia),  tall,  lank,  and 
lectnal  in  appearance,  clad  in  long  black  satin  ulsters  and 
hats  that  always  remind  one  of  the  cone  and  crater  of  VesuriusL 
I  am  sure  I  nerer  saw  a  Parsee  on  the  street  who  did  not  carry  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  books.  There  were  Portuguese  half-castes 
neatly  dressed  in  white ;  long-bearded  Jews  in  red  fenes  and  long 
robes ;  Catholic  priests ;  Araba ;  tall  Mohammedans  under  hugs 
turbans  of  white  or  green ;  fierce-looking  Mshrattas  in  turbans  of 
red ;  and  Hindoos  of  a  hundred  types  and  castes  with  shsTen  beads 
and  caste-marks  on  their  foreheadsL  The  low-caste  Hindoo  women 
are  gorgeously  attired  in  short  jackets  and  mysterious  winding- 
sheets  of  red,  white,  bbck,  green,  and  yellow ;  while  neariy  every 
•htwing  black  arm  and  ankle  boasts  from  one  to  half  a  dosen  silver 
bangles  or  bracelets.  There  are  rings  and  rivets  of  gold,  brassy 
or  silver  through  their  noses  and  ears,  huge  silver  rings  upon  their 
toes,  and  betel-nut  in  every  mouth.  There  are  children  in  the 
crowd,  too,  mostly  Parsee  boys,  cunningly  bedecked  in  httle  jack- 
eta^  trowser%  and  caps  of  ^  and  satin  of  the  most  gorgeous 
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oolorSy  and  glistening  with  gold  and  silver  embroideiy.  Each  gaudy 
little  chap  carries  himself  with  the  air  of  a  peacock  or  a  prince,  and 
were  we  small  boys  once  more,  we  should  turn  green  with  envy  of 
their  splendid  clothes. 

In  the  broader  streets,  vehicles  of  various  kinds  go  rattling  by 
us,  carrying  passengers  usually,  for  the  coolies  carry  most  of  the 
freight  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  the  gharry,  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East  Indie&  This  necessary 
evil  consists  of  a  small,  closed  carriage  with  shutters  in  the  sides, 
a  double  root  four  wheels — no  two  of  which  are  of  the  same  dia- 
meter, a  miserable  pony,  and  a  most  rascally  driver.  There 
must  be  something  pernicious  in  the  sodely  of  a  horse  and  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage.  Either  gharry-driving  wUl  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  best  native,  or  else  none  but  the  most  rascally  take  to  it^  for 
they  are  all  as  grasping  and  unscrupulous  as  the  hackmen  of  New 
York  Oity,  or  Niagara  Falla  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry of  meanness  among  all  the  hack-drivers  in  the  world,  for, 
as  a  class,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  public  servants  who  are  such 
extortionate  liars  and  professional  bullies.  If  the  gharry-vndlah  of 
India  only  had  the  pluck  to  be  a  bully,  he  would  be  ten  times 
worse  iban,  he  is,  and  life  would  indeed  be  a  burden  to  a  stranger 
in  India. 

But  the  oddest  vehicle  is  the  buUock-hackery.  This  is  a  light 
cart,  or  rather  a  high  platform,  enclosed  at  the  back  and  sides, 
with  a  roof  so  low  that  it  can  only  accommodate  a  man  sitting 
cross-legged,  like  a  Turk  Four  big,  fat^  and  sleek  Hindoo  mer- 
chants will  crowd  into  this  go-cart^  the  semi-naked  driver  doubles 
himself  up  on  the  tongue  in  fronts  the  little  bullocks  strike  into  a 
sharp  trot  or  gallop  which  they  can  keep  up  comfortably  for  a  mile 
or  two,  and  away  they  go.  Tbe  way  they  get  over  the  ground  is 
surprising,  not  in  the  least  resembling  the  slow,  creeping  gait  of 
our  ponderous  American  oxen,  one  of  which  could  easily  drag  off 
hackery,  bullocks  and  aU.  These  bullocks^  which  are  used  through- 
out India  and  Oeylon  instead  of  draught-horses,  are  the  sacred  cat- 
tle of  India,  the  zebus  {Bos  Indictui),  with  straight  horns,  humped 
shoulders,  and  almost  invariably  either  wholly  white  or  black. 
They  are  light,  fleet,  and  hardy,  and  easily  perform  work  which  in 
this  Indian  climate  would  quic^y  kill  the  best  horses  in  the  world. 

The  Indian  bufiGeJo  {Bos  bubalus)  is  also  used  in  Northern  India 
for  heavy  work,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  homeliest  quadruped 
that  ever  breathed.    It  is  simply  a  huge  skeleton  covered  with  a 
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bloiah-UAok,  and  almost  hairleas  iDdia-rubber-like  akin ;  the  hip* 
bones  atand  tip  high  and  aharp  like  obeliak%  and  the  feat  are  huge^ 
dumay,  and  wide-apreading.  The  buflUo  loTea  mud  and  moiat 
ground,  and  nature  haa  prorided  these  broad  spky  feet  to  prerent 
the  animal  from  ainking  too  deeplj  in  the  mire.  He  oarries  hia 
head  predaelj  like  a  camel,  low  down,  with  nose  thrust  far  for- 
ward ;  and  hia  homa,  which  join  hia  akuU  exactly  on  a  lerel  with 
hia  eje,  sweep  downward  and  backward  aa  thej  direrge,  until  they 
reach  back  to  the  ahoulders  and  bejond  The  homa  are  broad, 
flat,  wrinkled,  and  jet  black,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  head  one 
would  saj  that  the  beaat  was  crated  with  especial  reference  to 
running  rapidly  through  Tcry  thick  brush.  Thia  animal  so  inter- 
ested  me  that  I  went  to  the  market  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
juat  when  the  butcher-train  came  in  from  Bandora,  bought  fiva 
large  heada,  and  after  breakfaat,  Carlo  and  I  cleaned  them  with  our 
knirea  in  the  back-janl  of  the  hotel  Two  of  them  afterward  went 
to  English  muaeums — like  coals  carried  to  Newcastle. 

I  risited  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  the  Yiotoria  Gar- 
dena,  expecting  to  find  there  a  collection  illustrating  the  fauna  of 
the  Dombaj  IVeaidencj,  from  which  I  could  learn  where  to  go  or 
aend  for  certain  animals  which  I  desired  to  obtain.  The  Muaeum 
conaists  of  a  rery  fine  building  containing  an  admirable  atatue  of 
the  Prince  Conaort  and  another  of  the  Queen,  two  atuffod  ^wimaU^ 
half  a  dozen  akulla,  some  minerals  and  aeeda,  and  that  ia  about  alL 
The  Muaeum  aeema  to  haTC  been  built  for  the  statues,  rather  than 
the  statues  for  the  Museum.  I  had  been  joyfully  anticipating  the 
eight  of  the  splendid  tigers  I  would  find  there  in  various  shiqM^ 
but  I  waa  not  prepared  for  the  eight  which  reaUy  awaited  me.  It 
waa  a  huge  tiger  made  of  papier-machd  and  gorgeoualy  painted,  in 
the  act  of  rending  a  native  to  death.  The  man  lay  under  the  tiger 
holding  a  long  knife  in  the  brute's  stomach,  perfectly  unconcerned, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  visitor  with  a  reaUy  jolly  "what 
do-you-think-of-that  ?**  expression. 

Why  Dombay,  the  largest  dty  in  India,  ahould  take  so  much  less 
interest  in  scientific  matters  than  citiea  in  the  other  Presidencies^ 
I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  that  ahe  ia  wholly  absorbed  in  cotlon« 
It  is  certainly  a  poor  place  for  a  naturaliat,  and  all  the  time  I  fdl 
lonesome  and  out  of  place. 

At  the  hotel  I  met  one  day  an  educated  native  who  ^x>ke  Eng* 
liah  perfectly,  and  whom  I  immediately  proceeded  to  question 
about  the  looaUtiea  where  I  might  find  certain  animala»  particularly 
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crocodiles,  since  he  was  acquainted  vntix  Kurraohee  and  the  sacred 
crocodiles  of  Mugger  Peer.  He  was  talking  at  a  great  rate,  and  I 
was  busily  jotting  down  notes,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
asked,  "Sir,  why  do  you  require  to  know  about  these  animals?  " 
"  Why,  I  wish  to  find  them."  "  Why  do  you  require  to  find  them  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  shoot  them,  to  kUl  them?"  "Exactly,  for  their 
skins  and  skeletona"  "Ah,"  said  he,  dropping  my  map,  "  then  I 
cannot  inform  you  where  any  animals  are  ;  I  do  not  wish  any  thing 
to  be  killed,  and  if  I  tell  you  where  you  can  find  any  ftnimftlfi  I  ahall 
do  a  great  wrong." 

"  Did  you  never  kill  an  animal  ?  "  said  L 

"  Never  sir,  never ;  not  purposely,  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for 
me. 

He  then  went  on  to  teU  me  of  a  certain  caste  of  Hindoos,  the 
members  of  which  are  so  conscientious  about  taking  the  life  of  any 
living  thing  that  they  always  eat  before  sunset  to  avoid  making  a 
light  which  might  be  the  death  of  some  moth  or  gnat.  They  do 
not  kill  even  mosquitoes,  fleas,  or  lice,  and  if  a  man  finds  a  louse 
upon  himself,  he  either  allows  it  to  feed  comfortably,  or  else  he 
puts  it  carefully  upon  his  next  neighbor.  What  a  paradise  for  in- 
sects their  homes  must  be  I 

This  morbid  Hindoo  prejudice  against  taking  life  has  developed 
in  the  Jain  sect  into  an  institution  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  I  refer  to  the  hospital  for  animals,  not  far 
from  the  Mombadevi  Temple.  In  a  spacious  enclosure,  divided 
into  yards,  sheds,  stables,  kennels,  cages,  etc.,  are  gathered  to- 
gether himdreds  of  diseased,  worn  out  or  starving  horses,  buUocks, 
cows,  sheep,  cats,  and  monkeys ;  cranes,  crows,  chickens,  ducks, 
and  parrots— in  ^ort,  a  perfect  zoological  garden  of  the  most  woe- 
begone description.  Domestic  animals  that  have  been  turned  out 
by  heartless  owners  to  perish  miserably  of  starvation  and  disease ; 
wild  birds  whose  wings  or  legs  have  been  broken  by  sportsmen ; 
kittens,  "left  in  the  road,"  to  die  of  starvation,  just  as  tender- 
hearted Christian  people  serve  them  in  America,  are  all  gathered 
up  by  the  agents  of  this  Jain  institution,  and  cared  for  in  every 
possible  way.  Many  animals,  whose  festering  sores,  broken  legs, 
and  incurable  diseases  make  life  a  burden  to  them,  need  far  more 
to  have  their  miseries  ended  by  a  speedy,  painless  death,  than  to 
have  their  sufierings  prolonged  a  single  day,  even  with  the  best 
intentions.  As  I  looked  at  some  of  those  miserable  animals  which 
were  slowly  dying  by  inches  and  suffering  intensely,  I  thought  of 
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the  railway  engineer  I  onoe  aaw,  who,  caoghi  and  emabed  beneath 
hia  wrecked  locomotiTe,  with  the  aoalding  water  pouring  in  a 
atream  over  hia  wretched  body,  acreamed  in  agony  and  implored 
hia  frienda  to  aboot  him  through  the  bead.  But  no ;  apadea  were 
procured,  he  waa  dug  out»  lingered  for  boura,  and  the  papera 
calmly  atated  that  he  died  in  great  agony !  Alaa !  humanity  baa 
not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  point  which  teachea  that  it  ia  aa 
great  an  act  of  duty  and  kindneaa  to  end  the  miaeriea  of  a  bopBleaa 
ly  burned,  boiled,  or  mangled  man  by  a  apeedy  and  painleaa  death, 
aa  it  ia  to  mercifully  put  an  end  to  the  aufferinga  of  a  dumb  brute. 
Were  my  beat  friend  to  implore  me  to  end  hia  bopeleaa  aufferingi^ 
I  would  do  it  and  take  the  conaequencea.  And  I  beliere  the  time 
will  come  when  mankind,  aa  a  clayM,  will  be  aa  merciful  to  man  aa 
the  more  humane  of  ua  are  to  lower  animala. 

lliere  are  few  marine  animala  to  be  found  in  the  ricinity  of 
Bombay,  except  the  fiahea  in  the  Orand  liarket,  and  thither  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  erery  morning.  The  moet  intereattng  uptdmen  I 
procured  there  waa  a  large  blue  ray  (TVy^n  9q)hen),  weighing  80 
pounda,  with  a  body  meaauring  2  foet  8  inchea  in  length,  by  4  feet 
8  inchea  in  width,  of  which  I  prepared  the  akeleton.  Jthinobaii  are 
common,  but  it  ia  a  difficult  matter  to  aecure  one  entire,  for  the 
moment  one  of  theae,  or  a  ahark,  ia  landed  in  a  market-atall,  ita  fine 
and  tail  are  cut  off  to  be  dried  and  ahipped  to  China,  where  the 
Chineee  eat  them  in  aoupa  and  conaider  them  a  great  delicacy.  By 
dint  of  peraereranoe  I  aecured  one  fine  apedmen  (IL  i(;etidaim),  6 
feetS  inchea  in  length,  the  akin  of  which  I  preeerred  dry  with  aati 

By  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  prored  to  my  aatiaiaction  that  Bom- 
bay waa  no  place  for  me,  and  determined  to  go  to  Allahabad  for 
gariala  and  other  thinga  Hy  new  aerrant  waa  in  doubt  about  the 
adriaability  of  going  ao  far  away,  until  one  day  he  caught  aagfai 
of  my  guna,  ammunition,  and  camp-outfit,  when  he  anddenly 
announced,  "I  no  care,  air,  I  go  Allahabad.  I  like  aee  new 
country,  I  like  go  ahoot  I  no  care  how  I  come  back  Bombay." 
I  had  told  him  that  I  could  not  pay  hia  way  back  to  Bombay  after 
only  two  montha  on  the  Ju^uu^  but  that  I  would  take  him  to  Cal- 
cutta with  me  if  he  would  go.  He  auddenly  became  poanaaaii!  of 
a  deaire  for  traTel  and  adrenture  (it  oreroomea  the  beat  of  men 
aometimea),  and  we  quickly  concluded  a  bargain.  I  agreed  to  pay 
hia  expenaea  and  gire  him  15  rupeea  per  month,  for  which  be  waa 
to  interpret,  cook,  akin  crooodilea,  and  do  anything  that  mi^^t  need 
to  be  done.    I  had  found  in  the  baaara  thai  he  waa  aa  ahiewd  aa 
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any  native  at  a  bargain,  and  had  not  the  least  modesty  to  hamper  him 
when  dealing  with  a  tricky  or  exorbitant  huckster.  Natives  usu- 
ally make  it  a  rule  to  charge  a  white  man  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  any  one  else,  and  but  for  vigorous  bullying  on 
the  part  of  Carlo,  I  could  seldom  have  got  an  article  at  its  proper 
price.  Luckily  for  me.  Carlo,  being  a  native  Christian,  felt  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans,  and  I  very 
often  had  hard  work  to  repress  my  laughter  when  he  would  start 
in  to  brow-beat  a  bazaar  man  and  bring  down  his  prices  to  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

I  trusted  Carlo  with  an  advance  of  9  rupees  for  his  outfit^  in 
spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary  from  the  very  man  who  recom- 
mended him  to  me,  who  feared  he  would  "  jump  the  bounty ; "  but 
the  little  fellow  was  honesty  and  very  grateful  to  me  for  trusting 
him  against  advica    He  afterward  repaid  me  for  it  in  many  waya 

Before  I  left  Bombay,  Colonel  Boss  very  kindly  gave  me  two 
letters  of  introduction,  one  to  a  brother,  a  barrister,  in  Allahabad, 
and  the  other  to  another  brother.  Major*  J.  C.  Boss,  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  quartered  at  Etawah,  in  an  excellent  hunting  district 
These  letters  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  although 
I  have  since  wondered  how  Colonel  Boss  dared  give  them  to  a 
stranger.  Excepting  those  two  letters,  I  landed  in  India  without  a 
single  scrap  of  introductory  paper  to  anybody,  save  a  letter  of  credit, 
and  I  prided  myself  upon  my  independence.  I  said  I  had  money, 
and  would  not  need  any  letters  of  introduction.  Before  long  I 
found  that  every  such  letter  is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in 
gold. 

After  a  week  in  Bombay  we  shipped  a  large  case  of  specimens 
to  Calcutta,  and  bought  our  tickets  for  Allahabad.  By  going  third 
dass  I  did  what  an  independent  white  man  rarely  does  in  India, 
and  astonished  both  Europeans  and  nativea  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  do  it  again,  but  for  ^once  the  experience  was  worth  the  dis- 
comfort. The  charges  upon  excess  baggage  are  very  high,  and 
mine  cost  44  rupee&  Two  Englishmen,  travelling  by  the  same 
train  toward  Lahore,  paid  128  rupees  for  excess  luggage.  But 
think  of  riding  from  Bombay  to  Allahabad,  845  miles,  for  16  rupees 

13  annas,  or  about  $7.50 1 

~ — 1  ■    ■■ ~ 

*  Then  Captain. 


CIIAPTFR  III. 

FROM  BOMBAY  TO  BTAWAH. 

Phjfl«U  AspMi  of  Um  Ooontiy.  8c>rdty  of  AbUbaI  lifo. — A  Barrm  Bcfloa. 
— M^or  BoM.— A  Boat  Trip  up  Ui«  JamBA.— A  MiU  of  Bathora.— D^d 
UlBdoo.— PI«Bt/of  BinU,  bot  bo  OaTiaU.— R«iorB  ABd  go  to  BUwah. — 
Tho  Dak  BBBgAlow.— Two  SpMiaioBt  tho  Pint  Dm/. — M/  Boat  ABd  (Ww. 
— A  Da/  Ib  Uia  Baaaat. — Ab  IbiUboo  of  CaaU. 

Tki  ■an  was  jmi  ■ettixig  as  oar  long  tndn  etomti  the  bridge  from 
Bombay  ialand  to  the  mainland,  and  began  toiling  ap  the  Weatern 
Ghauta.  Tbeee  are  the  Andea  of  India,  and  extend  doee  along  the 
eoaai  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bombay  and  raniah  in  the  Central 
Deeeri  We  croeeed  thai  chain  during  the  night»  the  next  day  we 
crept  orer  the  Sa^nlra  Bongo  at  a  anail'a  pace,  and  were  then  fairfy 
upon  the  great  Indian  plateau  which  extenda  north  to  the  Bajpoo- 
tana  deeeri  and  east  to  Calcutta.  Bui  where  are  the  laxoriani 
tropical  foreeta,  the  waring  palmi,  and  the  crowda  of  people  one 
naturally  expecta  to  aee?  Not  here,  certainly.  Where  the  country 
ia  not  cut  up  by  rarinee,  it  airetchee  out  on  erery  aide,  lerel  ae  a 
billiard4able,  dry,  parched,  and  ihiraty-looking,  and,  except  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Kundwah,  utterly  deetituie  of  any  thing  like  foreete  or 
jungle.  There  the  dry,  hoi  plaina  are  covered  with  a  aoatiering 
growth  of  acrubby  treee,  and  it  waa  quite  a  aarpriee  to  leani  thai 
thia  bruahy  tract  ia  dignified  by  the  title  of  foreei  and  duly  officered 
by  the  OoTemment  North  of  thia  are  the  famoua  tiger  diatricta  of 
Indore,  Bliopal,  and  Qwalior. 

There  are  no  fencea,  no  houaea,  nor  Tillagee  worth  mentioning, 
no  awampa,  lagoona,  nor  iwnda  in  Uiia  region,  and  ihe  only  living 
objecta  are  a  few  herda  of  buflklo  and  lebu.  Except  for  the  acat- 
Cured  fielda  of  young  wheat  and  a  few  atraggling  treee,  the  land- 
aoape  ia  gray  and  monoionoua  in  the  extreme.  Bui  it  ia  the  dry 
■eainn  now,  tliere  are  no  raina,  and  we  aee  the  country  at  ita  wonL 
With  the  bunt  of  the  aouthweat  monaoon  in  Hay,  theee  parched 
and  barren  plaina  will  bloeaom  like  a  garden,  and  the  intenae  dry 
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heat  will  be  replaced  by  the  TurkLsh-bath  atmosphere  of  the  wet 
season. 

During  the  first  day's  ride  we  saw  not  a  single  wild  animal,  nor 
even  a  bird  of  any  size,  but  in  one  district  we  saw  many  "  machans  " 
— ^platforms  of  poles  erected  in  the  fields,  upon  which  the  owne^ 
sit  to  scare  away  the  deer  and  wild  pigs  which  come  to  feed  upon 
the  growing  crops. 

In  the  same  compartment  of  the  railway  carriage  as  myself  were 
.  three  old  Hindoo  merchants,  gray-bearded,  dignified,  and  respect- 
able, who  evidently  were  natives  of  the  better  sort  Breakfast  time 
came,  we  were  still  many  hot  and  dusty  miles  from  a  refreshment  sta- 
tion, and  from  the  depths  of  some  of  their  bundles,  the  old  gentle- 
men, who  had  evidently  travelled  before,  evolved  a  supply  of  cooked 
food.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  large  bowl  of  "dal,"  like  stiff  pea- 
soup,  and  a  pile  of  "  chapatties,"  small,  leathery,  unleavened  pan- 
cakes, made  of  flour.  With  my  usual  indifference  as  to  the  wants  of 
my  inner  man,  I  had  neglected  to  provide  myself  with  a  luncheon 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  while  I  was  busily  thinking  of  the  nice  warm 
breakfast  I  should  have  in  two  or  three  hours  more,  one  of  the  old 
native  gentlemen  suddenly  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  bowl  of 
cooked  "  dal "  (they  had  no  spoons,  forks,  or  knives),  scooped  up  a 
good,  generous  handful,  plastered  it  over  a  little  pile  of  "  chapat- 
ties,"  and,  with  a  benevolent  beam  over  his  spectacles,  handed  it 
to  me.  I  was  completely  taken  aback  for  an  instant^  for  the  old 
gentleman's  hands  were  as  grimy  as  my  own,  but  I  accepted  the 
food  with  my  politest  bow  and  ate  it  down  with  every  appearance 
of  gratitude.  I  would  have  eaten  it  had  it  been  ten  times  as  dirty 
as  it  undoubtedly  was.  It  was  an  act  as  friendly  as  any  man  could 
perform,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  such  a  feeling  of  pure  charity 
and  benevolence  in  a  native. 

About  noon  we  stopped  at  Ehundwa  for  breakfast.  There  was 
a  dean  and  commodious  wash-room,  a  table  well  filled  with  choice 
eatables,  ice-water  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  time.  What  a 
comfort  a  sharp  appetite  is  upon  such  an  occasion  I 

Nearly  every  station  upon  the  line  of  the  G.  L  P.  Bailway  has  its 
beds  of  flowers,  and  vines  running  up  its  walls,  and  occasionally  a 
switch-tender  has  trained  flowering  vines  over  his  litUe  house  until 
it  has  become  a  perfect  bower,  fit  for  a  faiiy  queen. 

As  we  approach  the  Ghmges  the  plain  becomes  green  and  fertile 
and  dotted  over  with  trees  and  villagea  There  are  ponds  and  pools 
of  water  along  the  railway,  in  which  herons,  storks,  and  ibises  are 
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oftotiooily  wading,  and  the  earth  no  longer  has  thai  dry  and 
parched  appearance  obeerred  from  Bombaj  to  near  Jubbulpora. 
After  riding  through  two  cold  nighta  and  one  hot  and  duatj  day, 
the  morning  of  the  aeoond  day  finda  ua  croeaing  the  great  iron  ri*- 
duet  OTer  the  Jumna  into  Allahahad.  Thia  ia  a  grand  atrocture, 
2,870  feet  long,  with  the  bottoma  of  ita  piera  aixty  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  rirer.  Engliah,  erery  inch  of  it«  or,  in  other  word% 
built  to  atand  forerer. 

Allahahad,  the  "city  of  Ood,"  alao  called  by  the  irrererent^ 
**  Fakirmbad,"  or  "  city  of  beggara,"  atanda  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gangea  and  the  Jumna,  both  of  which  riTera  riae  in  the  Himalayaa 
in  the  aame  latitude  and  flow  aoutheaatward,  almoat  parallel  to  eadi 
other,  to  their  point  of  meeting  here.  The  garial,  or  Qangetie 
crocodile  (OavicdiM  Oanffeticu$),  inhabita  both  theae  rirera  and  their 
tributariea,  and  my  taak  waa  to  And  where  they  were  moat  plentiful 
and  grew  to  the  largeat  aize.  Profeaaor  Ward  had  tried  in  Tain  to 
buy  akina  and  akeletona  of  thia  crocodile,  had  made  moat  tempting 
ofbra  to  Indian  naturaliata  without  aucceaa,  and  at  laai  decided  thai 
I  ahould  go  to  the  Oangea,  apend  about  aix  weeka  time,  and  get 
about  twenty-fiTe  apeoimena.  At  laat^  after  a  journey  of  10,600 
milea,  nearly  half-way  round  the  world,  I  found  myaelf  in  the  ga?* 
ial  region,  and  ready  to  begin  collecting  in  eameai  Sight  aeeing 
waa  at  an  end,  and  what  remained  waa  hard  work. 

Upon  preaenting  my  letter  to  Mr.  Roaa,  I  waa  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  Major  Boaa  alao,  who  had  come  down  from  Etawah  for  a 
few  day%  both  of  whom  receired  me  witli  the  utmoat  cordiality, 
and  we  three  aat  down  directly  to  a  council  of  war  in  reference  to 
my  mofementa.  It  waa  decided  that  the  Jumna  waa  a  better  rifer 
for  gariab  than  the  Oangea,  and  that  I  ahould  try  in  the  former 
abore  the  city.  If  that  renture  failed  me,  t\«.,  if  I  found  no  large 
gariala,  which  waa  all  I  aaked,  then  I  ahould  pack  up  and  go  on  to 
Elawah,  a  ciril  and  military  atation  20G  milea  up  the  Jumna,  near 
which  Major  Boaa  had  for  aome  time  been  engaged  in  aurreying 
upon  the  Oangea  Canal  and  ita  brancheai 

When  a  naturaliat  goea  hunting  for  any  particular  and  impor- 
tant animal,  he  ia  quite  in  the  handaof  thoee  who  undertake  to  gir% 
him  reliable  information.  A  long  aeriea  of  diaappointmenta  grow« 
ing  out  of  exaggerated  information,  haa  taught  me  how  to  gauge 
the  Talue  of  a  friend'a  adrice  aa  accurately  aa  a  hydrometer  marka 
the  atrength  of  alcohol  The  unireraal  tendency  of  people  in  the 
game  diatricta  of  both  North  and  South  America  ia  to  eiaggerate 
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f earfullj.  One  man  told  me,  "  If  you  go  to  New  Biver,  you  will 
get  any  quantity  of  birds,  a  whole  boat-load  of  birds'  heggs,  and 
'gators  (alligators)  by  the  million  I "  I  went^  and  found  a  great 
many  alligators,  that  was  all.  In  Trinidad,  a  wealthy  and  respect- 
able y^ngliah  merchant  soberly  informed  me  that  "  at  Punta  Pied- 
ra,  twenty  miles  above  Bolivar,  in  the  Orinoco,  you  will  find  manatee 
in  millions,  sir ;  get  all  you  want  in  one  day  I "  "Lord,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying "  about  wild  animala  As  a  rule,  game 
grows  plentiful  directly  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  and  vice 
versa.  A  collector  in  search  of  a  certain  animal  must  be  guided  by 
the  information  that  is  given  him,  and  it  was  a  blessed  relief  to 
find  a  man  who  gave  as  careful  estimates  and  opinions  as  Major 
Boss.  I  felt  from  the  first  that  he  never  exaggerated  or  overesti- 
mated in  the  leasts  that  his  information  was  always  strictly  accur- 
ate, and  there  was  an  abundance  of  it.  He  informed  me  that 
large  gavials  were  numerous  immediately  below  Etawah,  that  ravine 
deer  were  plentiful  in  the  ravines,  and  black  buck  upon  the  up- 
lands, and  that^  if  I  shot  reasonably  well,  I  could  probably  kill  every 
day  one  or  two  specimens  of  either  species  I  chose  to  follow  up. 

Keeping  this  fine  prospect  in  reserve,  I  engaged  a  small  boat 
and  three  boatmen,  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  ofL  Starting  from  the  railway  bridge,  the  boat- 
men poled  our  little  craft  along  the  shore,  which  was  crowded 
with  natives,  in  the  water  and  out,  busily  bathing  or  washing  their 
clothes — a  whole  mile  of  bather&  Cleanliness,  or  rather,  bathing, 
is  the  only  feature  of  a  Hindoo's  religion  which  is  not  objection- 
able. It  makes  an  excellent  plank  in  any  religious  platform,  espe- 
cially in  a  hot  climate,  and  I  have  often  wished  that  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  have  enough  of  religion  and  to  spare,  had 
made  the  bathing  obligation  an  article  in  their  creed.  Just  think 
what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  for  white  folks  if  a  Barbadoes  or 
Demerara  negro's  religion  could  beguile  him  into  washing  himself 
once  a  day. 

We  passed  a  number  of  clumsy  river  boats  moored  to  the  shore, 
and  one  man  in  the  water,  who  was  neither  washing  himself  nor  his 
clothe&  He  was  dead.  He  floated  there  upon  the  water,  naked, 
bloated,  and  hideous,  with  only  a  few  patches  of  his  brown  Hindoo 
epidermis  remaining  upon  his  body,  which  was  otherwise  perfectly 
white.  Men  and  women  were  bathing  within  ten  yards  of  this  dis- 
gusting object,  perfectly  indifferent^  and  one  man  was  actually 
fishing  within  two  yards  of  it  I  asked  one  of  the  boatmen  : 
8 
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"Ib  this  water  good  to  drink?" 

He  replied : 

*' Yefl^  sir ;  see,  the  people  drink  it/'  and  he  pointed  to  a  woman 
who  was  filling  an  earthen  jar.  Perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  high 
bank  was  a  huge  vulture  (Oiogyps  oaZvt«a),  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  corpse  in  the  water,  but  the  bathers  were  so  near  it  he  did  not 
yenture  farther  just  then.  When  I  first  saw  the  bird  from  below, 
I  decided  to  haye  him  for  a  specimen,  but  when  I  found  what  he 
had  been  feeding  upon,  and  was  waiting  to  feed  upon  again,  I  con- 
cluded my  collection  would  be  complete  without  him. 

After  getting  clear  of  the  bathers  and  the  boats,  two  long  and 
light  grass  lines  were  made  fast  to  the  top  of  oiur  stumpy  little 
mast»  and  two  of  the  boatmen  went  ahead  along  the  bank,  towing 
us  canal-boat  fashion,  while  the  third  man  steered.  The  boat  was 
shorty  but  broad,  heayy,  and  clumsy,  and  could  not  be  rowed 
against  a  strong  current  It  had  a  roomy  deck,  with  a  thatch  roof 
over  it^  and  was  altogether  a  very  comfortable  little  craft  As  the 
men  slowly  towed  the  boat  along,  we  cooked,  ate,  skinned  birds, 
and  loaded  cartridges  imder  the  awning,  while  the  boatmen  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  ahead  for  any  thing  which  needed  to  be  shot 

This  little  trip  was  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment^  but  so  far  as 
gavials  were  concerned  it  was  a  failure.  We  went  five  days'  jour- 
ney up  the  riyer,  found  no  gavials  at  all,  save  very  small  ones^  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  shooting,  and  when  the  natives  told  us  there 
were  no  gavials  "  two  miles  farther  up,"  we  knew  the  case  was 
hopeless.  We  collected  a  number  of  large  birds,  however,  among 
which  were  specimens  of  the  black  vulture  {Otogyps  caLvus)^  brown 
vulture  {Chffa  Bengalensia),  the  sea  eagle  (HdlioBttiB  dbicilla),  the 
black-backed  goose  (Sarkidiomia  melanonoiua),  bar-headed  goose 
(Anaer  Indicua),  the  Casarca  rutUa,  and  several  fine  specimens 
of  the  curious  Indian  skimmer  (JRhynchops  albicoUia).  At  our 
farthest  pointy  where  the  river  is  full  of  huge  boulders^  I  shot  an 
otter  that  was  resting  upon  the  top  of  a  large  rock  out  in  the 
stream.  The  animal  rolled  off  the  rock  into  the  water,  was  quickly 
borne  away  by  the  swift  current^  and  before  we  could  get  near  it 
had  sunk  out  of  sight  By  digging  rifle-pits  in  the  sand,  and  lying 
in  them  until  I  was  almost  roasted,  I  managed  to  kill  two  small 
gavials ;  but  it  was  unprofitable  work,  and  after  having  given  the 
place  a  fair  trial,  we  returned  to  Allahabad. 

Leaving  all  our  specimens  and  a  portion  of  our  heavy  luggage 
at  the  hotel,  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Etawah.    It  is  the  rule 
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in  India  to  make  all  railway  journeys  in  the  nighty  if  possible,  to 
aToid  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  Leaving  Allahabad  at  11  p.k.^ 
we  rolled  up  in  our  double  blanket  and  slept  comfortably  until  we 
reached  Cawnpore,  at  6  a.m. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  we  watched  the  landscape  with 
greedy  interest^  and  the  prospect  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
country  was  a  dead  level,  dry  and  baked  hard,  covered  with  fields 
of  wheats  barley,  and  dal,  with  here  and  there  thorny  acacias,  and 
little  mud  villages  nestling  in  clumps  of  green  and  shady  mango 
or  banyan  trees.  We  saw  eight  pairs  of  saras  cranes  stalking  ma- 
jestically over  the  open  fields,  large  numbers  of  ibises,  small  cranes, 
herons,  and  plovers  wading  in  the  pools  of  water  along  the  railway, 
and  a  small  fox  {Vtdpes  Benffolensis),  standing  a  hundred  yards 
away,  looking  at  the  rushing  train  with  a  stare  of  curiosity. 

At  half-past  eight  we  reached  Etawah,  an  insignificant  civil 
station,  with  a  population  of  tweniy-seven  thousand  natives  (a 
town  of  that  size  is  nothing  in  India),  and  eight  Europeans,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lower  Gktnges  Canal  Department^  containing; 
besides  a  dak  bungalow,  a  church,  school,  jail,  and  a  court  presided 
over  by  a  single  assistant  magistrate,  who  is  the  sole  representar 
tive  of  English  power  that  is  allotted  to  this  host  of  natives  Major 
Boss  and  his  wife  were  then  twenty  miles  east  of  Etawah,  tenting 
and  surveying  the  line  of  a  new  irrigation  canal,  so  I  took  up  quar- 
ters at  the  dak  bungfdow,  imtil  I  could  get  a  boat  ready  upon  the 
river. 

The  dak  bungalow  is  a  government  institution,  common  through- 
out India  and  Ceylon,  which  is  simply  indispensable  to  the  very 
existence  of  European  travellers.  In  Southern  India  it  is  called  a 
traveller's  bungalow,  and  in  Ceylon  it  becomes  a  rest  house,  but 
its  plans  and  purposes  are  just  the  same.  A  traveller  in  India 
cannot  start  out  boldly  across  the  country  as  we  do  in  America^ 
travel  until  nightfall,  and  then  demand  shelter,  food,  and  fire  for  a 
consideration  at  any  farm-house  or  setUer^s  cabin  he  may  happen 
upon.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Indian  natives  would  see  a 
white  man  perish  by  the  roadside  before  they  would  take  him 
into  any  of  their  houses,  even  for  a  nighty  simply  because  he  has 
no  caste,  and  therefore  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  dog.  The  travel- 
ler across  coimtry,  in  India,  must  reach  a  dak  bungalow  or  camp 
in  the  open  fields,  for  only  the  largest  cities  have  hotels. 

The  dak  bungalow  is  a  house  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Qovemment,  usually  containing  two  suites  of  rooms— dining,  bed, 
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and  bath-room — ^famiahed  with  floor  matting,  plain  but  sabatantial 
chairs  and  tables,  and  a  bedstead  upon  which  the  trayeller  spreads 
his  bed,  for  every  one  in  India  carries  with  him  his  thick  cotton 
zizai,  or  comforter,  blankets,  and  pillow.  Attached  to  every  dak 
bungalow  upon  the  important  lines  of  travel,  is  a  cook-house,  a 
complete  set  of  table  furniture,  and  an  old  gray-bearded  Moham- 
medan, who  has  charge  of  the  whole  establishment^  and  who  will 
supply  the  traveller  with  meals,  if  required.  Each  traveller  pays 
one  rupee  per  day  for  occupying  the  bungalow,  and  "  the  old  man  " 
will  supply  the  provender  by  private  contract  at  from  two  to  three 
rupees  per  day.  The  rule  is  that  any  European  traveller  is  enti- 
tled to  shelter  in  the  dak  bungalow  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  no  other  traveller  demands  his  place,  he  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
main three  day&  The  Etawah  bungalow  is  dean,  airy,  and  cool, 
standing  in  a  thick  grove  of  mangos,  a  perfect  haven  of  rest  for  a 
dusiy,  heated,  and  hungry  wayfarer. 

I  had  barely  finished  bathing  and  breakfasting,  when  Mr. 
Eraser,  the  assistant  magistrate,  dropped  in  to  help  me  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  and  to  offer  whatever  assistance  I  might 
require.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  to  his  bungalow,  where  we 
sat  on  the  verandah  and  shot  small  birds  in  the  trees  near  by,  until 
the  midday  heat  was  over,  when  wo  took  a  rifle  and  started  down 
to  the  Jumna  prospecting.  The  river  is  two  miles  from  the 
European  cantonment^  but  a  fine  metalled  road' winds  down  from 
the  level  plateau  into  the  ravines,  and  through  them  to  the  bridge 
of  boats.  Near  the  river  I  had  a  snap  shot  at  a  jackal,  but  missed 
him.  Just  opposite  the  point  where  we  first  reached  the  river 
bank  were  two  saras  cranes,  stalking  along  the  river  margin,  at  the 
farther  side  of  a  sand-bar  one  hundred  and  fifiy  yards  in  width. 
Mr.  Eraser  knelt  down  in  the  wheat  and  knocked  one  of  them  over 
very  neatly,  with  a  bullet  through  its  breast.  It  proved  to  be  the 
male  bird  and  a  very  fine  specimen.  Earther  up  we  saw  three 
large  gavials  lying  on  a  sand-bar  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  getting  a  shot  at  them.  Above  the  bridge  of 
boats  we  f oimd  a  five-foot  gavial  lying  upon  another  sand-bar,  which 
Mr.  Eraser  shot  through  the  shoulders  and  killed  instantly.  This 
made  two  valuable  specimens  for  the  first  day,  which  was  enough 
to  bring  good  luck  A  party  of  native  boys  carried  the  crane  and 
the  gavial  up  to  the  dak  bungalow,  and  I  skinned  them  both  the 
next  morning. 

I  saw  that  I  had  found  good  collecting  ground  at  last^  and  lost 
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not  a  moment  in  getting  ready  for  a  long  cruise  on  the  river. 
Boats  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  but  for  my  friends  I  should  have 
had  serious  trouble  in  hiring  a  suitable  craft  Major  Boss  very 
kindly  relieved  me  of  all  trouble  on  that  score  by  obtaining  for  my 
use,  as  long  as  I  should  want  it^  and  free  of  charge,  a  large  boat  be- 
longing to  a  wealthy  old  native  gentleman,  Mumtaz  Ali  Khan,  who 
had  the  government  contract  for  the  bridges  of  boats  in  that  dis- 
trict It  was  a  very  large  and  unwieldly  craft,  flat-bottomed  and 
square-ended,  sloping  far  up  from  the  water,  85  feet  long,  12  wide, 
and  2  deep,  a  perfect  mod^l  of  the  old-fasliioned  ferry-boats  to  be 
seen  upon  many  of  our  Western  rivera  We  built  a  deck  across 
amidships,  and  erected  an  awning  of  grass  thatch  over  a  portion  of 
this  to  protect  us  from  the  raysof  the  sun,  for  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  rain  to  fear.  Our  craft  was  provided  with  a  mast,  a  sail,  lines  to 
tow  it,  poles  to  push  it^  oars  to  row  it,  and  five  able-bodied  men  to 
work  all  these  appliances.  We  tried  hard  to  hire  a  small  and  light 
row-boat  to  take  along,  but  without  success,  for  there  was  not  one 
available  on  the  river.  Should  I  go  there  again  to  collect  I  would 
take  with  me  a  small  boat  of  some  kind. 

Two  days  after  we  reached  Etawah  (March  13th),  our  boat  was 
ready.  We  loaded  our  traps  into  a  bufi&Uo  cart  and  drove  through 
the  bazaar  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  three  weeks. 
We  bought  rice,  bread,  flour,  sugar,  onions,  butter,  and  ghee,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  last  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  upon  us  at  high  noon  and  I  became 
very  thirsty.  Carlo  bought  a  dean  new  chattie,  an  earthen  pot 
worth  about  one  cent^  and  when  we  came  to  a  well  where  people 
were  drawing  water  he  had  it  filled  for  me.  I  took  a  long  draught 
and  handed  the  chattie  back  to  Carlo,  who  threw  the  water  out 
wiped  it  dry,  and,  going  to  a  ghee-seller  dose  by,  asked  to  have  it 
filled  with  that  immortal  stu£^  Ghee  is  clarified  butter,  and  is 
used  in  India  instead  of  lard,  ordinary  butter,  and  other  animal 
fats.  To  our  amazement  the  ghee-seller  flatly  refused  to  sell  us 
any,  for  the  reason,  as  Carlo  explained,  that  the  gentle  Hindoo  had 
seen  me  put  the  diattie  to  my  mouth,  which  defiled  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  not  take  it  into  his  handa  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  knock  his  ghee-pots  about  his  ears,  take  thirty  rupees 
worth  of  satisfaction  out  of  his  royal  highness,  and  then  go  up  to 
court  and  pay  my  fine.  But  Caiio  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he 
raised  his  voice  to  its  regular  commanding  pitch,  bullied  the  man  of 
caste,  and  threatened  him  with  arrest^  until  he  gave  in  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Bell  us  the  ghee.  But  he  would  not  touch  that  ohattie 
with  his  hands  I  Not  he.  He  handled  it  with  two  sticks  as  though 
it  were  the  dead  carcass  of  some  foul  animal;  and  all  because  I  drank 
water  from  it  once. 

After  three  hours'  work  in  the  crowded,  hot,  and  dusty  bazaar, 
we  drove  down  to  where  the  boat  lay  at  the  bathing  ghaut^  the 
boatmen  quickly  carried  our  cargo  aboard,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  relief  we  let  go  our  moorings  and  drifted  down  the 
streauL 
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Ab  we  floated  down  the  river,  I  began  to  realize  that  the  tfuak 
which  lay  before  me,  to  be  accompliahed  regardless  of  circumstances, 
was  no  light  one.  The  Jumna  is  a  veiy  crooked,  muddy,  swif  t^  and 
deep  river,  full  of  treacherous  eddies  and  under-currents,  but  for« 
tunately  only  about  two  himdred  yards  in  average  width  at  that 
season.  Usually  the  banks  are  low  and  covered  with  fields  of  wheat 
and  grain,  to  which  every  foot  of  fertile  land  is  devoted,  but  ia 
many  places  the  stream  is  hemmed  in 'by  perpendicular  difib  of 
hard  day,  behind  which  are  barren  and  rugged  ravinea  At  each 
bend  in  the  river  there  was  a  wide  sand-bar,  often  many  acres  in 
extent 

Previous  experience  had  taught  me  the  usdessness  of  shooting 
crocodiles  in  the  water,  for  a  dead  crocodile  or  alligator  sinks  to 
the  bottom  like  a  stone,  and  is  lost  in  a  moment  If  the  water  is 
still,  your  victim  will  be  found  floating  belly  up  at  the  end  of  two 
days,  but  the  skin  will  be  a  total  loss,  for  the  scales  will  slip  off  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done.  In  rivers  that  are  swif  t^  deep,  and 
vexy  muddy,  like  the  Junma  at  that  season,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  shoot  crocodiles  and  get  them  unless  they  are  lying  out  upon 
the  bank&  Even  then  they  must  be  hit  hard  in  a  vital  spot,  and 
either  killed  stone-dead  upon  the  instant,  or  stunned  so  effectu- 
ally that  they  will  not  be  able  to  recover  and  crawl  into  the  water 
before  the  hunter  or  an  attendant  has  time  to  rush  forward  and 
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seize  tliem  by  the  tail  When  a  crocodile  leayes  the  water  to  take 
his  daily  sun-bath  upon  the  bank,  he  does  not  go  rambling  about 
over  the  country,  to  be  suddenly  set  upon  and  killed  by  almost  any 
one  before  he  has  time  to  reach  the  water.  Far  from  it  He  cau- 
tiously lays  himself  down  to  sleep  within  a  yard  of  the  water^s  edge, 
head  toward  the  stream,  ready  to  plunge  forward  out  of  sight  at 
the  slightest  alaim*  He  usually  sleeps  with  one  eye  open,  too,  and 
howeyer  fast  asleep  he  may  appear  to  be,  you  have  only  to  show 
yourself  within  easy  rifle  diot,  and  adios !  he  is  off  to  ihe  bottom 
of  the  river. 

I  haye  found  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  stop  a  large  crocodile  or  alligatoris  to  shoot  him  in  the  neck 
or  at  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  strike  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  kill  small  specimens  by  shooting  them  in  the  head,  but 
a  crocodile  with  the  top  of  its  head  blown  off  is  useless  either  for 
its  skin  or  skeleton,  while  one  shot  through  the  heart  or  lungs  will 
get  into  the  water  much  faster  than  one  not  shot  at  alL  The  brain 
of  a  twelve-foot  gavial  is  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  fill  an  egg- 
cup,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  such  a  huge  mass  of  solid  bone  that 
it  offers  no  mark  at  all  to  fire  at  The  sides  of  the  nock  and  the 
shoulders,  however,  are  wholly  unprotected  by  bony  plates,  and 
when  a  bullet  strikes  the  vertebral  column,  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem receives  such  a  terrible  shock  that  the  animal  is  instantly  paral- 
yzed, at  least  for  a  time,  and  rendered  powerless  to  move  a  single 
yard.  When  the  spinal  column  is  struck  by  a  bullet^  the  crocodile's 
jaws  fly  wide  open,  as  if  the  bullet  had  touched  a  spring,  the  legs 
draw  up  and  quiver  convulsively,  and  the  reptile  lies  still  for  further 
treatment 

I  soon  found  that  if  we  captured  any  gavials,  I  should  have  to 
shoot  them  at  long  range  and  do  much  better  shooting  than  I  had 
ever  done  before.  At  first  I  feared  that  my  little  rifle  and  I  had 
undertaken  more  than  we  could  accomplish  imder  so  many  disad- 
vantagea  The  river  was  very  swift  owing  to  the  recent  freshets  in 
the  lower  Himalayas,  and  our  boat  was  so  much  like  an  old  clumsy 
raft  that  shooting  from  it  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  The 
cover  along  the  banks  was  so  pitifully  thin,  and  the  sand-banks 
were  so  wide  I  saw  I  should  often  have  to  shoot  across  the  river,  or 
else  just  as  far  across  the  sand-banks,  in  order  to  kill  a  gavial  at  alL 

Just  below  Etawah  we  stopped  at  a  wide  sond-bor  and  I  qpent 
some  time  in  firing  at  targets  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundi*ed 
yards,  until  I  got  the  peep-sight  of  my  Maynard  rifle  graduated 
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Terj  carefully.  I  also  spent  some  time  in  learning  to  estimate  dis-' 
tances  accurately,  which  now  became  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. 

The  next  day  the  fun  began.  As  we  rounded  a  bend  in  the 
river,  we  saw  far  down  the  stream  seven  gavials,  large  and  small, 
lying  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long,  narrow  sand-bar,  which  joined  the 
[diore  by  a  narrow  strip  at  the  upper  end*  We  brought  the  boat 
to  the  shore  and  moored  it^  then  made  a  detour  into  the  wheat 
field  to  avoid  being  seen  by  our  game.  Just  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  sand-bar  I  posted  Carlo  and  three  of  the  boatmen,  telling  them 
that  when  I  fired  they  were  to  run  down  the  peninsula,  seize  by 
the  tail  the  '  ghariyal '  I  would  shoot^  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
into  the  water.  I  told  them  that  if  they  could  catch  the  tail  and 
hang  on,  the  reptile  could  not  bite  them  and  I  would  soon  come  up 
and  finish  it  They  promised  to  obey,  but  I  saw  they  were  ner- 
vous, and  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  result  I  went  down  through 
the  wheat  field,  keeping  well  out  of  sight  until  I  arrived  opposite  the 
largest  gavial,  and  then  crept  softly  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
largest  gavial  v^as  about  ten  feet  in  length,  lying  at  the  water's  edge 
broadside  on,  a  beautiful  specimen.  Aiming  to  hit  the  vertebral 
column  I  fixed  at  the  neck,  but  the  gavial  plunged  into  the  river 
and  I  gave  it  up  for  lost  I  signalled  the  men  to  stay  whore  they 
were,  and  waited  for  the  gaviols  to  come  out  again.  And  then 
happened  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  crocodile  hunting.  The 
large  gavial  I  fired  at  suddenly  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  water 
and  actually  rushed  out  upon  the  bank.  He  clanked  his  bony  jaws 
together  and  flung  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  in  great  agony. 
When  he  reached  the  bank  I  fibred  a  second  time,  and  again  he  took 
to  the  water,  but  soon  appeared  vrith  his  head  held  high  up,  snap- 
ping and  struggling  as  though  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  pushed 
up  into  the  shallow  water  and  groaned  three  or  four  times,  like  a 
strong  man  in  distress.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  such  a 
pure  vocal  tone  from  a  crocodila  I  fired  a  third  shot^  which  seemed 
to  strike  the  right  spot  for  the  gavial's  jaws  flew  open  and  it  lay 
quite  stilL  The  men  now  came  running  down,  but  before  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action  the  crocodile  began  to  slowly  drag  it- 
self into  the  shallow  water.  Tliey  arrived  in  ample  time  to  stop  it, 
but  they  stood  in  a  shrinking  group  within  three  feet  of  the  huge 
reptile's  tail,  cowering  back  and  afraid  to  touch  it  *  As  the  gavial 
slowly  crept  away  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  encourage  them,  offering 
a  reward  of  two  rupees  if  they  would  stop  ii^  and  I  fairly  stormed 
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at  them  as  the  animal  reached  the  water.  Twice  they  plucked  up 
the  courage  to  take  hold  of  the  long,  scaly  tail,  but  as  it  gave  a  slight 
twitch  they  dropped  it  I  fired  another  shot,  but  my  rifle  seemed 
quite  bewitched,  and  that  splendid  reptile  crawled  slowly  away  be- 
fore my  eyes,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  or  say.  One  man  could  easily 
have  stopped  it^  but  I  did  not  care  to  swim  across  the  strip  of 
water  that  lay  between  the  end  of  the  sand-bar  and  the  bank.  As 
the  gavial  reached  deeper  water  it  turned  belly  up,  kicked  its  legs 
feebly  in  the  air,  and  slowly  drifted  down  to  where  no  one  dared 
follow.  The  water  was  so  murky  we  could  not  see  an  object  three 
inches  below  the  surface. 

And  so  we  lost  that  fine  ten-foot  gaviaL  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself  for  my  miserably  poor  shooting,  and  yexed  with  the  men  for 
their  timidity,  which  lost  the  game.  In  a  few  words  I  shamed  them 
for  their  cowardice,  and  pointed  out  how  the  reptile  was  too  nearly 
dead  to  bite  any  one.  I  told  them  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  eyer 
be  bitten  by  a  gayial,  I  would  send  him  to  the  hospital  and  pay  him 
double  wages  until  he  should  get  well,  and  that  if  any  one  should 
be  drowned  while  trying  to  catch  one  for  me,  I  would  giye  his 
widow  a  hundred  rupeoa  This  harangue  had  a  wonderful  o£fect 
upon  them. 

The  next  morning  we  all  began  to  do  better  work  We  found 
a  large  gayial  lying  upon  an  isolated  sand-bar  out  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  riyer,  and  from  the  top  of  the  bank  I  put  a  bullet 
into  its  back-bone  just  at  the  shoulders.  Its  jaws  flew  wide  open 
and  its  legs  drew  up,  but  otherwise  it  lay -perfectly  stilL  To  my 
great  surprise  three  of  the  boatmen  immediately  sprang  into  the 
water  and  started  to  swim  across  to  the  sand-bar.  There  was  no 
telling  how  many  gayials  lay  right  imder  them,  but  I  quickly  made 
up  my  mind  I  could  risk  it  as  well  as  they,  and  taking  only  my  hunt- 
ing Imif e  in  my  belt^  swam  after  them. 

The  gayial  was  powerless  to  moye,  but  as  we  approached,  it 
snapped  yiciously  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner  which  warned  us 
to  be  caref  uL  We  inunediately  seized  it  by  the  toil,  and  reaching 
from  behind  I  stabbed  it  to  the  heart  with  my  hunting-knife,  which 
soon  ended  its  stniggle&  This  specimen  measured  exactly  eleyen 
feet  The  boat  was  brought  down,  and  we  hauled  aboard  the  car- 
cass of  "  Number  One." 

We  had  still  better  luck  that  day.  A  mile  below  our  first  cap- 
ture we  found  seyen  fine  gayials  lying  at  the  edge  of  a  broad 
sand-bank,  which  extended  along  the  shore.    I  posted  the  men 
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as  near  as  it  was  prudent  to  go,  then  crept  along  the  bank  through 
a  field  of  dal»  until  I  arrived  opxx>8ite  the  group.  The  distance 
was  only  about  ninety  yards,  for  a  wonder,  and  my  first  shot 
stopped  the  largest  reptile.  In  a  moment  the  men  ruished  across 
the  sand  and  seized  him.  He  kicked  and  struggled  and  snapped 
vigorously,  but  the  men  held  him  fast  until  I  ran  down  and  broke 
his  neck  with  another  bullet,  which  killed  him  instantly.  This 
one  measured  eleven  feet  eight  inches,  and  having  two*  large 
specimens,  we  decided  to  stop  and  dissect  them  without  delay. 
The  boat  was  brought  down  to  where  our  last  victim  lay,  moored 
to  the  bank,  and  dragging  our  specimens  out  upon  the  level  sand- 
bar, Oarlo  and  I  rolled  up  our  sleeves,  sharpened  our  knives  and  be- 
gan work. 

We  prepared  the  skeleton  of  the  first  gavial,  an  operation  which 
was  accomplished  as  follows :  After  having  measured  the  animal, 
the  skin  was  slit  open  along  the  under  side,  from  the  throat  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  removed  from  the  body  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner.  The  forelegs  were  detached  from  the  body  at  tlie  shoul- 
ders^ the  hind  legs  at  the  hips,  and  the  flesh  carefcdly  cut  off  the 
bones  of  each  leg  and  foot  The  head  was  detached  from  the  body 
at  the  first  cervical  vertebra  and  the  tail  cut  off  dose  up  to  the  pel- 
vis. Thus  the  animal  was  divided  into  seven  porta  From  each  of 
these  all  the  flesh  was  cut  away  piece  by  piece  imtil  only  the  bones 
remained,  which  were  always  left  united  by  their  ligaments.  The 
vital  organs  were  removed  from  the  trunk,  the  flesh  carefully  cut 
from  between  the  ribs,  from  the  pelvis,  from  the  vertebrse  of  the 
tail,  and  from  the  head.  After  the  flesh  had  been  carefully  cut 
away  so  that  only  small  fragments  remained,  each  part  of  the  en- 
tire skeleton  was  rubbed  thoroughly  with  strong  arsenical  soap  * 
to  preserve  all  the  remaining  flesh  and  the  ligaments  from  decay, 
and  protect  the  bones  from  being  attacked  by  rats  and  Dermestes, 
When  the  bones  were  thoroughly  anointed,  the  skull,  the  tail,  and 
the  legs  were  carefully  packed  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  the 
bundle  tightly  bound  up  with  strong  twine.  In  a  few  days  the 
skeleton  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  is  free  from  all  bad  odors, 
and  can  be  packed  without  loss  of  space.  Such  is  the  character  of 
a  "  rough  skeleton."  It  is  about  five  hours'  work  for  one  man  who 
understands  the  process  to j>repare  the  skeleton  of  a  ten-foot  gavial 
in  this  manner. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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It  is  quitea  task  to  skin  a  ten-foot  saurian  properly,  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  skin  so  successfully  that  none  of  the  scales  will  slip  off 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  skin  to  be  softened  and  stuffed.  My 
method,  which  I  have  practised  successfully  with  the  skins  of  cleyen 
qpecies  of  crocodiles  and  alligators,  is  as  follows :  For  the  sake 
of  science  in  general  and  the  taxidermist  in  particular,  measure  the 
crocodile  carefully  and  record  the  dimensiona  Divide  the  skin 
along  the  under  side,  following  the  median  line  from  the  throat  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  in  one  long  straight  cut  Beginning  at  the  end 
.  of  each  middle  toe,  divide  the  skin  along  the  bottom  of  the  foot  and 
the  under  side  of  the  leg  up  to  the  point  where  the  leg  joins  the 
body,  but  no  farther.  Then  begin  at  the  edges  of  the  first  cut^  and 
skin  as  far  down  the  sides  of  the  body  as  possible.  When  the  legs 
are  reached,  detach  them  from  the  body  at  hip  and  shoulder  with- 
out cutting  the  skin,  and  continue  on  around  the  body  until  the 
back-bone  is  reached  and  the  skin  entirely  detached.  Sever  the 
head  from  the  neck  at  the  first  cervical  vertebra  without  cutting 
the  skin«  Skin  out  the  tongue  and  remove  the  flesh  from  the  pala- 
tal apertures  and  various  cavities  of  the  head.  Skin  each  leg  by 
turning  the  skin  wrong  side  out  until  the  toes  are  reached.  Leave 
aU  the  bones  of  each  leg  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  skin  it- 
self at  the  toes,  but  cut  away  the  flesh  carefully,  the  same  as  in  skele- 
tonizing. Bemove  from  the  skin  as  much  as  possible  of  the  flesh 
which  vrill  be  found  adhering  to  it  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
dean,  immerse  it  in  a  strong  bath  of  salt  and  v^ter  and  allow  it  to 
remain  tweniy-four  to  thirty  hour&  Then  take  it  out,  rub  the  in- 
side and  the  leg-bones  thoroughly  vrith  strong  arsenical  soap,  after 
which  apply  powdered  alum  liberally  over  the  inner  surface,  so  that 
not  a  single  spot  is  missed.  Then  hang  the  skin  up  by  the  head 
(no  danger  of  stretching  in  this  case),  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  shade.  When  almost  hard  and  stiff  take  it  down  and  fold 
it  up  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  Sunday  coat,  so  that  it  can  be  packed 
in  a  box  of  ordinary  dimensiona 

When  Carlo  and  I  began  our  work  upon  the  dead  gavials,  the 
birds  of  prey  began  to  gather  round  us  from  all  direction&  Doz- 
ens of  huge,  ungainly  vultures  (Otogyps  ooZuus),  came  and  settled 
down  upon  the  sand  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  looking  on  with 
greedy  eye&  A  little  farther  avniy  a  huge  flock  of  crows  kept  up  an 
incessant  cawing  as  they  watched  their  opportunity.  A  pair  of  white 
scavenger  vultures  (Neophron  percnopterua),  stood  off  some  distance, 
while  a  score  of  hawks  and  kites  swooped  and  circled  above  us. 
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Vfe  hod  fine  sport  in  feeding  the  birds.  We  threw  large  pieces 
of  meat  toward  the  yultures,  upon  which  eight  or  ten  of  the  fore- 
most would  rush  forward,  seize  it  with  their  beaks,  and  then  such  a 
tumult  1  Each  one  would  try  to  swallow  the  meat  before  the  others, 
and  their  huge,  homy  beaks  actually  clanked  together  as  they  strug- 
gled for  the  coveted  flesh.  Wings,  legs,  beaks,  and  talons  were  idl 
brought  into  use,  and  such  flopping,  pulling,  and  hauling  I  never 
saw  before.  Once  a  large  old  vulture  seized  a  long  piece  of  meat 
and  started  o£^  swallowing  as  he  ran.  Half  a  dozen  others  inune- 
diately  gave  chase,  overhauled  him  when  the  meat  was  three-fourths 
swallowed,  and,  fastening  their  beaks  into  the  end  which  was  ex- 
posed, they  pulled  and  hauled  at  it  until  they  yanked  the  precious 
morsel  out  of  that  poor  vulture's  throat  and  greedily  devoured  it 
themselves.  I  never  saw  a  more  disgusted  looking  bird,  and  he 
seemed  utterly  discouraged,  too,  for  he  gave  his  feathers  a  con- 
temptuous shake  and  walked  off  by  himsell 

The  crows  would  caw  and  peck  at  the  meat  thrown  to  themi 
until  a  party  of  greedy  vultures  would  gallop  over  and  gobble  up 
everything.  We  tossed  small  pieces  of  meat  high  up  in  the  air,  and 
every  time  a  hawk  would  come  swooping  down  and  clutch  it  with 
a  **  spat  **  in  his  talou&  They  never  missed  their  aim  nor  allowed 
a  piece  of  meat  to  descend  to  the  earth  again.  Once  a  vulture 
started  to  fly  away  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  beak,  but  a  hawk 
was  down  upon  him  in  an  instant  They  flew  nearly  a  hundred 
yards,  fighting  in  mid-air,  and  at  last  both  fell  upon  the  sand  strug- 
gling fiercely  and  losing  many  feathers.  The  hawk  whipped  the 
vulture,  but  by  the  time  he  had  accomplished  it  the  vulture  had 
swallowed  the  meat,  leaving  to  his  conqueror  only  the  empty  honor 
of  victory. 

While  we  were  at  work,  dozens  of  natives  came  to  watch  us, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  about  forty  brown  men  and  boys,  naked 
except  their  loin  cloths,  sitting  ux>on  their  heels  in  a  dose  group 
near  us,  solemnly  looking  on.  They  talked  very  little  and  scarcely 
asked  us  a  question,  which  was  a  blessed  relief.  They  did  not  ask 
all  about  my  private  afiisurs,  nor  did  they  get  up  afterwards  and 
mob  us,  as  that  crowd  of  Irish  yahoos  did  at  the  south  end  of  Loch 
Neagh  when  we  were  skeletonizing  donkeys. 

Both  of  our  gavials  were  female&  IVom  the  ovary  of  one  we 
took  forty-one  eggs,  and  forty-four  from  the  other,  which  were  so 
fully  developed  that  I  blew  them  out  successfully.  In  the  stomach 
of  one  we  found  three  half-digested  fishes  of  very  good  size,  in  the 
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other  two,  and  four  small,  flat  bits  of  broken  earthen-ware.  Eren 
as  we  worked  there,  several  gavials  came  out  upon  a  sand-bank  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  Mtj  yards  below  us. 

From  that  time  forward  we  followed  up  veiy  systematically  the 
plan  of  hunting  we  had  inaugurated  so  successfuUy  on  the  second 
day  among  the  gavials.  My  boatmen  proved  to  be  capital  fellows 
every  way.  They  belonged  to  a  hereditary  boatman  caste,  and 
knew  all  about  navigating  the  Jumna.  They  were,  vnthout  excep- 
tion, the  best  watermen  I  ever  had,  always  willing  to  do  precisely  as 
they  were  asked,  without  any  questioning  or  advice,  and  they  never 
tried  to  thwart  my  plans,  as  most  boatmen  are  prone  to  do.  They 
were  always  ready  to  "  go  on,"  "go  back,"  or  *'  go  across,"  without 
a  word,  and  I  bdieve  they  would  have  scuttled  the  old  craft  and 
sent  her  to  the  bottom  if  I  had  directed  them  to  do  so.  They  soon 
found  that  there  was  no  great  danger  in  seizing  a  wounded  gavial 
by  the  tail,  and  by  a  judicious  bestowal  of  praises  and  rewards  I 
managed  to  infuse  into  them  a  real  esprit  de  corps,  which  increased 
up  to  the  last.  In  hunting  gavials  they  ceased  to  be  "  gentle  Hin- 
doos," and  became  active,  plucky  men,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show: 

We  came  one  day  to  an  isolated  sand-bar  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  near  which  there  v^as  absolutely  no  cover  on  either  bank, 
only  wide  sand-banks.  But  this  isolated  bar  was  frequented  by 
two  or  three  large  gavials^  and  in  order  to  get  a  shot^  I  dug  a  rifle- 
pit  and  threw  up  a  little  embankment  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
shore.  The  men  were  posted  as  near  as  possible,  while  I  took  up 
my  position  in  the  rifle  pit  and  waited.  It  was  about  mid-day,  just 
when  the  sun  v^as  hottest  Its  rays  beat  fiercely  down  upon  me  as 
I  lay  there  in  the  hot  sand,  and  soon  heated  my  rifle  barrel  so  that 
I  could  not  hold  it  imless  I  filled  my  hand  with  freshly  dug  sand. 
I  wore  a  solar  topee  given  me  by  Major  Boss,  of  which  the  pith  was 
a  good  inch  in  thickness,  and  which  extended  far  down  my  bacL 
Without  its  protection  I  would  probably  have  received  a  sunstroke 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

But^  fortunately,  we  are  not  condemned  to  endure  that  baking 
process  more  than  an  hour.  At  last  we  see  a  black  line,  with  an 
eye  at  one  end  of  it,  lying  upon  the  water  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  eye  looks  about  for  a  moment,  and  the  black  line 
quietly  sinks  out  of  sight  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  same  black 
line  comes  up  close  to  the  sand-bar,  and  we  see  that  it  is  the  upper 
surface  of  a  gavial's  head.    The  old  fellow  looks  about  a  moment^ 
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gathers  confidence,  and  allows  his  body  to  float  up  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  His  back  and  tail  are  now  visible,  and  we  carefully  esti- 
mate his  leng^  to  within  six  inchea  While  we  are  thinking 
about  it,  he  gives  a  gentle  sweep  sidewise  with  his  tail,  and  floats 
forward  till  his  snout  touches  the  sand.  Slowly  and  deliberately 
he  puts  his  best  foot  forward,  raises  the  end  of  Ids  snout,  and  lazily 
slides  up  the  sand  tintil  he  is  fairly  out  of  the  water,  then  he  slides 
slowly  round  to  the  left  until  he  lies  broadside  to  us.  If  he  is  a 
little  suspicious,  he  turns  until  his  head  is  toward  the  water  again 
and  only  a  yard  from  it  He  does  not  stand  up  on  his  feet  and 
walk ;  he  simply  slides  along  in  the  laziest  possible  way.  As  he 
settles  down,  he  gives  his  tail  a  flirt  to  one  side,  draws  his  feet  close 
up  to  his  body,  and  is  soon  sound  asleep,  though  in  appearance 
only,  and  dreaming  of  young  calves,  big  fish,  and  dead  Hindoos. 

Just  as  my  intended  victim  cleared  the  water  and  showed  me 
his  side,  my  rifle  spoke,  and  his  jaws  flew  open.  Instantly  four  of 
the  boatmen  rushed  across  the  sand,  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
started  to  swim  to  the  sand-bar.  The  gavial  saw  them  comings 
mustered  up  his  strength,  and  began  to  struggle  toward  the  water. 
I  fired  at  him  again  but  missed  the  vital  spot,  and  the  gavial  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  reach  the  water.  I  shouted  to  the  men  and 
promised  Uiom  four  annns  each  (twelve  cents,  or  two  days'  wages), 
if  they  stopped  that  "ghariyal."  They  struggled  through  the 
water  faster  than  ever,  but  just  as  they  touched  bottom  the  gavial 
reached  the  water.  As  he  slid  out  of  sight  I  yelled  to  the  men  that 
I  would  give  *'  eight  annas  I "  They  rushed  across  the  sand-bar,  and 
reached  the  further  side  just  as  the  end  of  the  gavial's  tail  disap- 
peared, and  I  gave  it  up  for  lost  But  they  were  not  to  be  beaten 
so  easily.  Two  men  jumped  into  the  water  above  their  knees^ 
made  a  grab  for  the  gavial's  tail,  caught  it  and  held  on,  and  in  a 
twinkling  they  dragged  the  huge  reptile  out  of  his  native  element 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  sand-bar.  The  gavial  was  now  fairly  re- 
covered and  thoroughly  roused,  and  I  never  saw  a  crocodile  try  so 
viciously  to  bite  his  assailanta  He  was  a  large  one  too  (measur- 
ing 11  feet  6  inches),  and  the  men  had  a  fierce  struggle  to  hold 
him,  and  to  keep  from  being  bitten.  I  cheered  them  lustily,  but 
could  do  no  more,  for  my  last  cartridge  had  been  expended.  Fort- 
unately, one  of  the  men  had  carried  over  with  him  a  rope,  and  an- 
other had  taken  a  stout  little  bamboo,  for  just  such  an  emergency. 
At  last  the  rope  was  slipped  round  one  of  the  gavial's  hind  legs  and 
made  fast  to  the  bamboo,  which  was  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  the 
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question  was  settled.  As  soon  as  possible  the  boat  was  brought 
down  to  ferry  me  across,  and  a  pistol  shot  in  the  neck  ended  the 
troublesome  reptile. 

But  for  the  almost  perfect  accuracy  of  my  littie  Maynard  rifle 
up  to  three  hundred  yards»  my  gaTial  hunt  would  have  been  almost 
a  total  failure,  for  in  only  two  or  three  instances  didlsucceed  in  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  yarda  I  loaded  my 
cartridges  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  kept  my  rifle  thoroughly 
clean,  and  did  my  shooting  as  if  I  were  filing  at  a  target  for  a 
prize.  It  often  happened  that  my  only  chance  to  kill  a  gavial  was 
to  fire  across  the  river,  from  the  high  bank  to  the  opposite  sand- 
bar. Under  such  circumstances  I  would  leave  three  men  on  the 
same  side  as  the  crocodile,  and  from  my  post  on  the  oppo- 
site side  direct  them  by  various  signals  where  to  take  up  a  position. 
Then  at  the  signal  they  would  sit  down  upon  the  hot  sand  and 
wait  patientiy,  hours  if  necessary,  for  further  developments.  I 
would  then  take  up  my  position,  and  with  my  field-glass  carefully 
examine  the  position  of  the  crocodiles,  and  decide  upon  the  exact 
spot  to  fire  at.  After  carefully  estimating  the  distance,  the  di- 
rection of  tiio  wiud,  and  the  amount  of  "  windage  "  to  allow  the 
bullet,  I  would  adjust  my  pcop-sight,  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
rest  my  rifle  upon  the  leather-cose  of  my  field-glass,  or  the  top  of  my 
solar  topee.  It  was  firing  to  hit  a  gray,  horizontal  line,  the  actual 
mark  to  be  struck  being  smaller  than  a  man's  arm.  A  long,  care- 
ful aim,  a  holding  of  the  breath,  a  firm  grip,  a  steady  pull  and  a 
sharp  ''  bang,"  would  be  the  climax  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hours 
manoeuvring  in  the  scorching  sun.  If  all  the  gavials  upon  the  op- 
posite shore  skurried  into  the  river  and  plunged  out  of  sight  in  a 
twinkling,  I  made  no  further  demonstration ;  but  if  the  jaws  of  the 
largest  one  flew  wide  open,  I  would  spring  to  my  feet,  wave  my 
solar  topee  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  would  jump  up  and  rush  across 
the  sand-bar  to  our  victim.  On  one  occasion  I  killed  a  gavial,  measur- 
ing 11  feet  G  inches,  a  large  specimen,  with  my  peep-sight  elevated 
for  225  yards,  and  the  largest  one  I  secured  during  my  hunt  on  ttie 
Jumna  measured  just  12  feet,  and  was  killed  at  200  yards,  across  ih^ 
river.  From  first  to  last  I  killed  eight  gavials  by  firing  across  the 
river  at  long  range  and  hitting  their  spinal  column.  Once  I  was  so 
far  from  my  game  that  when  I  fired  and  overshot  the  mark  the 
gavials  did  not  even  take  the  water.  I  fired  again,  and  undershot^ 
and  still  they  did  not  take  alarm,  but  liaving  now  got  the  exact 
range,  a  third  shot  struck  one  of  the  gavials  and  cut  its  spinal  cord 
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squarely  in  two.  That  was  the  best  shooting  I  have  ever  done  with 
a  rifle,  and  it  was  a  surprise  even  to  m jself .  ilj  success  was  due 
mainly  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  my  Maynard  rifle,  which  was 
always  to  be  depended  upon  in  time  of  greatest  need. 

The  air  was  perfectly  dear,  for  one  thing,  the  light  was  usually 
goody  and  my  nerves  were  reasonably  steady. 
)  4 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THE  GANOETIO  CROOODILB. 

A  J0II7  Life.— Natire  Tendernen  for  the  GaTial— Eating  the  Fleah.— The  Jom« 
na  swarming  with  GayiaU. — A  '*  Haas  Meeting.** — Lofls  of  an  Enormooa 
Specimen. — Mazimom  size  Attained. — The  GaTial*!  Place  in  Nature. — 
Habits  and  Oharacters  of  the  Species. — General  Obsenrations  on  the  Grooo- 
dilians. — Number  of  Eggs  Deposited. — The  Gayial  not  a  Han-eater. — ^A 
Ticklish  Beptile.— Vocal  Powers. 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  through  iho  rose-tinted  vista  of  memoiy, 
it  really  seems  that  I  never  in  my  life  spent  another  month  of  such 
unalloyed  happiness  as  Uiat  upon  the  Jumna.  I  was  steadily  gaUi- 
ering  in  a  bountiful  harvest  of  gavials,  birds,  and  mammals ;  I  had 
glorious  sport  with  both  rifle  and  fowling-piece  upon  new  and  in- 
teresting animals,  and  my  surroundings  were  strange,  romantic^ 
and  agreeable.  The  weather  was  perfect  The  nights  were  breezy 
and  cool,  so  that  we  needed  to  wrap  up  in  our  blankeia  as  we  slept 
soundly  under  the  awning  of  our  boat,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
moeqViito,  gnat,  or  sand-fly  to  annoy  u&  The  mornings  were  soft 
and  balmy,  the  days  were  cloudless  and  hot,  and  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  rain  to  fear.  Although  my  boat  was  the  clumsiest  I  ever 
had,  it  was  also  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  Under  the 
awning  we  had  our  boxes  of  provisions,  preservatives,  and  tools, 
ammunition,  clothes,  eta,  all  conveniently  arranged,  while  along 
one  side  hung  the  fire-arms,  always  loaded,  and  the  indispensable 
field-glass  ready  at  hand.  Under  one  side  of  the  awning  we  piled 
up  gavial  skeletons  and  skins,  tied  into  compact  bundles,  and  hung 
up  rough  skeletons  of  birda  Down  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat  stood  a  large  barrel  of  brine  in  which  we  soaked  gavial  sldns^ 
SAd  beside  it  was  the  little  mud  fire-place,  where  Carlo  did  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  cooking  for  himself  and  me.  He  was  fond 
of  shooting,  and  nearly  every  day  would  take  one  of  my  shot-guns 
and  wander  off  along  tiie  banks  until  he  succeeded  in  shooting  two 
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or  three  doves  or  partridges  for  my  dinner.  I  had  roast  dove  or 
partridge  on  toast  nearly  every  day,  and  we  had  no  other  meat 
during  the  trip  than  such  as  we  shot  We  killed  geese,  ducks^ 
and  peacocks,  which  made  excellent  roasts  and  curries,  and  once  I 
shot  a  gazelle  ("ravine  deer*^,  upon  a  brushy  sand-flat,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  very  acceptable  to  us  alL 

There  was  ample  room  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  for  us  to  work 
at  our  specimens,  and  we  skinned  and  skeletonized  many  a  gavial 
and  large  bird  as  we  floated  quietly  along.  We  could  not  hang  our 
crocodile  skins  under  any  shade,  and  so  we  tried  hanging  them  on 
the  mastb  By  taking  the  skins  down  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  we  managed  to  dry  them  very  successfully,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  dry  we  folded  them  up.  One  day  as  we  went  floating  down 
the  river  with  an  eleven  foot  gavial  skin  suspended  by  the  head 
from  the  top  of  the  mast,  its  legs  held  straight  out  by  sticks,  and 
the  jaws  gaping  wide  open  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  we 
saw  some  distance  ahead  of  us  three  large  gavials  lying  upon  the 
bank.  Just  beyond  them  were  some  natives  washing  at  the  river- 
side. We  be^m  to  lay  our  plans  for  making  a  kill,  but  suddenly 
two  of  the  natives  caught  sight  of  us,  and  guessing  our  purpose 
from  the  emblem  at  the  mast-head,  they  ran  toward  the  gavials  and 
drove  Uiom  into  Uio  water.  We  shouted  angrily  at  them,  and  by 
way  of  reply  they  threw  stones  at  the  gavials  until  their  heads  en- 
tirely disappeared  under  the  water,  and  were  thus  beyond  our 
reach.  This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  natives  show  any 
sympathy  for  the  crocodile&  In  some  portions  of  India,  however, 
crocodiles  are  held  sacred,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  shoot  a  native 
than  one  of  those  scaly  reptile&  At  Mugger  Peer,  eight  miles 
from  Kurrachee,  there  is  a  large  tank  full  of  huge  and  ugly  mug- 
gers {Crocodiltis  bombifrons),  which  are  regularly  fed  by  priests 
and  held  sacred. 

Twice  while  we  were  on  the  Jumna,  low-caste  natives  came  to  us 
for  the  flesh  of  young  gavials,  which  they  declared  they  veanted  to 
eat  I  have  eaten  roast  crocodile  in  South  America^  where  they 
feed  only  upon  fish,  and  the  flesh  was  white,  tender,  free  from 
all  disagreeable  musky  odors,  and  tooUisome  as  the  nicest  roast 
veaL 

For  about  fifteen  miles  below  Etawah  the  Jumna  fairly  swarms 
with  gavials,  many  of  which  are  of  monstrous  size.  Unlike  all  the 
other  saurians  I  ever  hunted,  they  come  out  upon  the  sand-bars 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  to  be  found  there  at  all  hours 
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of  the  day  until  almost  sunset'*'  Indmduals  have  their  favorite 
haunts,  and  unless  disturbed  the  same  crocodile  will  return  day 
after  day  to  the  same  sand-bank,  as  I  have  plainly  seen  by  observing 
those  which  were  peculiarly  marked.  Several  times  I  have  seen 
gavials  swimming  leisurely  up  and  down  the  river  over  the  same 
course  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  apparently  enjoying  a  promenade. 
Generally  we  found  them  upon  the  shore  in  groups  of  four  to  six, 
but  of  course  many  solitary  individuals  were  seen.  As  a  rule  they 
were  very  shy,  but  several  times  after  missing  a  certain  animal  of  a 
group,  I  have  seen  it  take  to  the  water  at  the  sound  of  the  rifle,  but 
almost  immediately  come  out  again,  if  we  remained  quietly  hidden. 
As  an  instance  of  their  great  numbei*s,  I  find  it  recorded  in  my 
note-book  that  in  six  hours  we  once  counted  twenty-four  gavials 
lying  upon  the  8and-bank&  Once,  while  hidden  behind  a  small 
bush  at  the  base  of  a  clay  diff,  with  my  rifle  and  field-glass  in  my 
hand,  I  saw  twelve  gavials  (not  one  of  which  was  under  ten  feet  in 
length)  crawl  slowly  out  of  the  water,  one  after  another,  upon  a 
little  isolated  sand-bar  which  was  no  larger  than  a  goodndzed  cro- 
quet-ground. Such  a  mass-meeting  of  saurians  I  never  saw  before 
nor  since.  But  here  let  me  caution  the  next  hunter,  or  naturalist, 
who  may  visit  this  locality,  that  in  a  few  years'  time  conditions  may 
become  so  changed  that  not  a  dozen  gavials  will  be  found  in  that 
particular  spot,  where  in  March,  1877,  they  existed  in  score&  And 
furthermore,  during  the  wet  season  when  the  river  is  high  and  wide, 
it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  find  gavials  upon  the  banks  in  such 
situations  that  they  can  be  secured.f 

Although  the  largest  of  the  twenty-six  gavials  I  shot  and  secured 
measured  only  twelve  feet^  we  saw  three  or  four  individuals  which 

^  I  attribote  this  to  the  ooldnen  of  the  water,  which  is  doe  to  its  snowy 
•onroes,  and  also  to  its  swiftnen  and  strong  nnderourrents,  which  combine  to 
render  life  beneath  its  surface  not  entirely  agreeable  to  a  lasy,  heat-loving 
animal 

f  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  seasons  in  which  gavials  may  be  suooess- 
fully  hunted  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  riyer  may  be  usefuL  About  Majr  1st,  the  snow  water  be- 
gins to  swell  the  riyer.  The  volume  of  this  gradually  increases  until  June 
16th,  when  most  of  the  sand-banks  are  covered.  From  the  latter  date  until 
October  let,  the  rirer  is  frequentljr  in  high  flood,  shooting  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  navigation  is  dangerous.  After  this  the  water  falls  steadiljr  until 
Januarjr  1st,  and  from  this  date  until  Majr,  there  is  a  minimum  of  water  in  the 
river,  except  during  slight  freshets  caused  hy  light  rains  in  the  lower  Himalayas, 
From  April  16th  to  October  1st  the  heat  is  dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 
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must  have  been  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  or  even 
more.  To  my  chagrin  and  disappointment  I  found  after  two  or 
three  trials  that  a  single  bullet  from  my  little  Maynord  rifle  (cali- 
bre .40,  larger  calibres  are  made  now),  had  not  weight  and  force 
enough  to  shatter  the  spinal-column  of  a  seventeen-foot  crocodile 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Had  I  possessed  a  heavy  rifle  of 
the  same  accuracy  as  my  Maynard,  we  should  have  accounted  for 
two  or  three  of  them  at  least 

Once  I  found  an  old  monster,  beside  which  a  ten-foot  gavial 
seemed  entirely  insignificant^  sunning  himself  upon  an  isolated  bar 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  offered  my  men  a  rupee  each  if  we 
secured  him,  and  fired  at  his  n^ck.  At  the  first  shot  his  jaws  flew 
open,  he  lay  quite  still,  and  my  men  instantly  plunged  into  the 
river.  I  quickly  reloaded  and  fired  two  more  shots  to  make  mat- 
ters more  sure,  but  in  my  eagerness  and  haste  they  must'  have 
missed  the  vital  spot^  for  when  the  old  monster  saw  my  boatmen 
surging  madly  through  the  water  straight  toward  him,  he  put  forth 
all  his  strength,  slid  slowly  down  the  sand  into  the  river  and  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us  all,  for  we  knew  we 
should  never  see  him  again.  Although  during  that  trip  we  shot  a 
number  of  gavials  which  must  have  died  in  the  water,  not  one  of 
them  ever  came  to  the  surface  afterward.  One  small  one,  however, 
did  deliberately  come  out  upon  a  bank  and  die  there,  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

.  Pliny  states  that  if  turmeric  be  fired  into  a  crocodile's  body  he 
will  come  out  upon  the  sand  to  die,  so  Major  Boss  sent  me  his 
express  rifle,  and  some  turmeric,  for  me  to  make  the  experiment 
I  filled  some  explosive  bullets  with  it  instead  of  detonating  powder 
and  fired  them  at  gavials,  but  none  of  them  ever  came  out  of  the 
water  after  they  had  once  got  into  it  I  have  heard  of  parties  of 
mighty  hunters  shooting  "one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  alligators 
a  week  in  the  St  Johns,"  and  even  of  a  hundred  '*  shot "  in  a  day ; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  these  alligators  were  only  shot  at. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  shooting  (at)  a  crocodile 
and  securing  it,  and  when  your  mighty  hunter  boasts  of  the  great 
number  he  **  shot,"  ask  him  how  many  he  goL 

In  the  museum  at  Allahabad  is  a  fine  skeleton  of  a  male  gavial 
which  measures  17  feet  in  length  as  it  standa  If  we  allow  for  the 
shortening  of  the  skeleton  which  has  undoubtedly  taken'  place  in 
mounting  and  drying,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  ani- 
mal when  alive  was  17  feet^  8  inches  in  lengtL    In  the  Jardin 
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des  Plantes,  Paris,  there  is  a  stuffed  OavidUs  Oangeticus^  20  feet,  7 
inches  long,  but  that  animal  when  alive  was  apparently  an  excep- 
tionally slender  one.  The  largest  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
measures  only  14  feet,  9  inchea  ^ 

My  chief  disappointment  at  failing  to  secure  one  of  the  three 
monster  gavials  that  we  saw,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
individuals  were  the  only  ones  that  possessed  the  strange  bony 
knob  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  largest  sped* 
mens  of  this  speciea  I  particularly  desired  to  examine  it  upon  a 
living  specimen,  for  the  manner  of  its  growth,  and  its  uses,  are  as 
yet  a  puzzle  to  naturalista  It  is  the  development  of  the  inner  edge 
of  the  premaxillary  bones  into  a  lofiy  double  knob  of  smooth  bone, 
nearly  surrounding  the  external  nostril  For  my  part,  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  purely  sexual  characteristic,  possessed  only  by  those  males 
which  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  reached  an  advanced 
age.  In  my  collection  of  tweniy-six  gavials,  there  were  both  males 
and  females  of  various  sizes  up  to  twelve  feet,  not  one  of  which 
showed  the  least  sign  of  any  unusual  development  of  the  premaxil- 
larie&  A  skull  which  was  kindly  presented  mo  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Etawah,  and  which  according  to  uiy  calculations,  belonged  to  an 
animal  thirteen  feet  in  length,  also  e^owed  no  signs  of  the  "boss** 
upon  the  snout 

The  gavial,  or  "  ghariyal "  of  the  Hindoos  (Oavialia  Oangeticus^ 
Geoff),  stands  at  the  head  of  the  order  Sauria  (Orocodilians),  which 
includes  the  gavials  of  India  and  Borneo,  the  crocodiles  of  both  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  the  alligators  and  caimans  of  America  only. 
Generally  speaking,  the  main  points  of  difference  between  crocodiles 
and  alligators  are  as  follows :  a  crocodile  (of  any  species)  is  distin- 
guished by  a  triangular  head,  of  which  the  snout  is  the  apex,  a  nar- 
row muzzle,  and  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  which  pass  freely  up- 
ward in  the  notches  in  the  side  of  the  upper ;  whereas  an  alligator 
(also  caiman  or  jacare)  has  a  broad  flat  muzzle,  and  the  canine  teetli 
of  the  lower  jaw  fit  into  sockets  in  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  gavial  has  veiy  slender  and  elongated  jaws,  witii  an  ex* 
panded  end,  quite  like  the  handle  of  a  frying-pan,  smooth  and  com- 
pact, set  with  twenty-seven  teeth  in  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
twenty-five  in  the  lower.  The  lower  large  front  teeth  pass  upward 
entirely  through  two  holes  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  but  all  the 
remaining  teeth  are  wholly  free  upon  the  sides,  slanting  well  out- 
ward, and  in  young  specimens  they  are  so  prominent  and  sharp  that 
it  is  unpleasant  to  grasp  the  muzzle  in  the  naked  hand. 
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From  the  gavial,  which  has  the  narrowest  muzzle  of  all  the 
Grocodilians;  all  the  known  species  of  crocodiles^  caimans,  and 
jacares,  can  be  arranged  in  a  regular  series  according  to  the  width 
of  their  muzzles,  leading  by  regular  gradations  down  to  the  alli- 
gator, which  has  the  broadest  muzzle  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  sides 
are  nearly  parallel  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  canine  teeth. 

The  Lidian  gavial  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  Northern  India, 
the  Ganges  up  to  Hurdwar,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  Jumna,  Sard&h,  Indus,  Brahmapootra  and  their 
tributaries,  but  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  Southern  India,  nor 
Burmah.  Another  species  of  gavial,  called  by  Dr.  Oray,  Tomistoma 
aMegeUif  is  found  in  Borneo,  but  nowhere  else  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present  The  mugger  {CrocodUus  bomb^rona),  inhabits  all  India 
from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  where  ihe  water  is  often  frozen,  "*" 
almost  to  Cape  Comorin.  I  saw  only  one  small  specimen  of  this 
species  in  the  Junma,  and  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand-bar  close  beside 
some  gavials,  the  points  of  difiference  between  the  two  were  very 
striking.  I  observed  it  long  and  carefully  with  a  powerful  field- 
glass,  and  fully  satisfied  myself  as  to  its  identity.  The  gavial  looked 
smooth  and  yellow,  whereas  the  little  mugger  had  a  very  rugose 
appearance,  and  in  color  was  of  a  dirty  gray.  When  he  left  the 
water  he  deliberately  walked  out  upon  the  sand,  and  when  I  finally 
fired  at  him  he  sprang  up  on  his  feet,  and  ran  across  the  bar  into 
the  water,  in  doing  which  he  more  nearly  resembled  a  huge  iguana 
than  a  crocodile.  I  examined  the  spot  directly  afterward,  and  be- 
sides the  tracks  left  by  his  feet  there  was  only  a  broken  mark  where 
the  tip  of  his  tail  had  touched  the  sand  as  he  ran.  Out  of  perhaps 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  gavials,  crocodiles,  and  alii- 
^  gators  which  I  have  watched  getting  from  the  land  into  the  water, 
only  four  have  stood  up  on  their  legs  and  run.  This  mugger  was 
one,  and  another  was  a  Mississippi  alligator,  which  I  afterward 
killed,  and  found  to  be  in  a  very  emaciated  condition,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  its  upper  jaw  had  been  bitten  o£^  and  it  had 
apparentiy  experienced  great  difficulty  in  capturing  its  prey. 

Gavials  are  the  smoothest  of  all  the  large  crocodilians  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  handle  as  living  specimens,  i.e.,  all  the  Ameri- 
can species  save  one,  and  three  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  also 
the  brightest  in  color.  Lying  upon  the  sand  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  their  bodies  often  seem  to  be  of  a  uniform  dull 

•Gray. 
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chrome  yellow,  but  in  reality  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  animal» 
from  snout  to  tail,  is  of  a  uniform  olive  green,  motUed  with  the 
former  color.  Of  course  the  older  individuals  lose  the  original 
brightness  of  their  coloring  with  advancing  age.  The  under  sur- 
faces are  all  pale  yellow,  the  iris  is  green  frosted  with  black,  while 
the  pupil  is  a  very  narrow,  perpendicular  black  line. 

It  would  appear  probable  from  the  examination  of  some  of  our 
specimens,  that  the  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a  female  gavial 
depends  upon  her  size.  One  of  our  specimens,  9  feet  in  length, 
contained  15  eggs  almost  ready  to  be  deposited,  another  measuring 
10  feet  contained  30  eggs,  whilo  two  measuring  between  11  and  12 
feet  contained  41  and  44  eggs  respectively.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  all  these  eggs  would  have  been  ready  for  tiie  sand  by 
about  April  Isi  As  with  the  eggs  of  all  saurians,  these  were  sub- 
cylindrical,  and  pure  white. 

Evidently  gavials  are  not  man-eaters,  or  rather  man-catchers^ 
else  they  would  certainly  have  carried  off  some  of  my  boatmen. 
Upon  many  occasions  they  swam  the  river  as  fearlessly  as  though 
not  a  saurian  existed  in  it,  whereas  they  actually  swarmed  there. 
The  natives  who  live  along  the  river  also  assured  me  the  ghariyals 
never  caught  men.  The  stomachs  of  all  those  I  dissected  contained 
only  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  pieces  of  dead 
Hindoos.  Still,  it  is  not  improbable  that  gavials  devour  the  bodies 
of  defunct  natives  who  are  thrown  into  the  river  after  undergoing 
a  mock  cremation,  such  as  I  shall  describe  further  on. 

Although  the  skin  of  a  large  gavial  is  very  thick,  and  the  entire 
back  is  covered  with  bony  plates  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  is  still  as  sensitive  to  touch  as  the  bottom  of  a  man's  foot  Often 
when  watching  gavials  that  lay  apparently  sound  asleep  upon  the 
sand,  I  have  seen  them  suddenly  reach  a  leg  backward  or  forward 
to  kick  off  a  fly  that  had  alighted  upon  them.  A  9-foot  female 
which  I  captured  was  exceedingly  ticklish  upon  the  back  and  sidea 
Although  my  shot  had  broken  her  neck  and  she  lay  apparently 
dead,  the  lightest  scratch  with  the  finger-nail  upon  her  sides  or 
dorsal  scales  caused  her  to  flinch  and  squirm  violently.  Even  the 
tip  of  a  crow's  feather  drawn  lightly  along  between  the  rows  of 
dorsal  scales,  or  across  the  thin  skin  of  the  flanks  was  attended  with 
the  same  result 

Wounded  gavials  often  bawl  aloud  like  calves,  when  seized  by 
their  captors,  a  thing  I  have  never  known  any  other  crocodiles  to 
da    One  of  our  largest  specimens,  a  female  11  feet  6  inches  long, 
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made  the  most  determined  resistance  of  any,  and  bawled  aloud 
more  than  a  dozen  times  while  struggling  with  her  assailants.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  crocodiles  are  voiceless,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  Oavialia  Ocmgeticus.  Nor  is  it  true  of  the  Orinoco 
crocodile  {GrocodUus  intermedius),  as  I  know  by  a  personal  en- 
counter with  an  old  male  nearly  12  feet  in  length,  who  turned 
upon  me  with  a  deep  guttural  snarl  like  a  dog  as  I  attempted  to 
seize  him  by  the  tail 
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Wi  worked  on  down  the  JamnA  until  we  rmched  the  mouth  of 
the  riTer  Chumbol,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south.  Here  the 
benki  began  to  grow  muddy,  and  almost  destitute  of  both  gaTials 
and  birds,  so  we  decided  to  work  back  up  toward  Etawah.  Conv 
ing  down  the  riTer  is  a  rerjr  easj  matter,  for  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
steer  the  boats,  but  going  up,  the  boatmen  haTe  to  tow  them 
against  a  current  running  from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour.  We 
often  mot  large  boats  laden  with  wheat  floating  rapidly  down, 
steered  with  long  sweeps,  like  lumber  rafts.  Many  others  passed 
up  the  riTer  empty,  some  of  which  required  ten  to  twenty  men  to 
tow  them.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  one  of  those  huge,  clumsy 
crafts  coming  round  a  bend  in  the  riTer  with  fifteen  to  twenty  long, 
slender  grass  lines  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  mast,  like  a  beam 
of  light  falling  far  ahead  upon  a  long  line  of  neariy  naked  Hin^#M?^ 
toiling  alowly  along  the  bank. 

One  night  we  tied  up  to  the  shore  near  one  of  these  grain-boatSi 
and  in  the  stiU  small  hours  of  the  morning,  we  heard  a  Hindoo 
say  his  prayera  It  was  one  of  the  boatmen,  lying  comfortably 
stretched  out  on  the  bags  of  the  wheat,  who  was  perhaps  wake- 
ful toward  morning  and  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  season  of 
prayer.  Shortly  after  three  o'clock  we  were  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  this  boatman's  singing  out  *'  5Us-Ram-a-J$i/a-Ram-a* 
«SUo-Ram-a-5iia-Ram-i^9Ua-Ilam,'*  which  was  kept  up  with  slight 
Tariatioos  until  morning.    There  was  a  kind  of  sameness  to  this 
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however,  bo  at  the  end  of  about  every  fifteen  minutes  he  would  dash 
off  into  a  variation  of  "Bam-Bam-Bam-Bam-Bam,"  which  always 
afforded  us  quite  a  rest,  prior  to  the  next  instalment  of  ^'SUor 
BauL"  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  that  perform- 
ance continued.  I  could  not  count  the  fellow's  prayers,  but  I 
timed  him  and  ciphered  out  the  number  in  that  way.  He  began 
to  pray  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  and  kept  it  up  until 
ten  minutes  to  five  ;  and  during  that  time  he  uttered  the  name  of 
Bama  and  his  consort  at  least  once  evety  second,  which  made  sixty 
prayers  to  the  minute,  or  altogether  about  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred prayers  that  morning  before  breakfast  All  veiy  well  in  its 
way ;  but  after  that  we  took  care  not  to  tie  up  near  any  other  boat, 
lest  another  boatman  should  be  taken  with  Sita-Bam  in  the  middle 
of  the  nighi 

On  the  way  up  the  river  we  devoted  much  of  our  time  to  col- 
lecting large  birds,  which  frequented  the  river  in  greater  variety 
and  greater  numbers  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  one  locality. 

Saras  cranes  fed  in  pairs  in  the  fields,  along  the  banks,  or  stalked 
majestically  over  the  sand-bars  in  flocks  of  six  to  thirty.  Except- 
ing the  lai^e  snow-white  whooping  crane  of  America  {Orus  Amerir- 
oanu»)  the  saras  crone  {Orus  arUigone)  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  The  saras  stands  over  four  feet  high,  and 
is  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  except  the  head  and  nape,  which  are  al- 
most bare  and  of  a  dark  crimson  tinge.  On  the  uplands  they 
nearly  always  go  in  pairs,  and  although  their  cry  sounds  at  first  like 
the  note  of  one  bird,  it  is  in  reality  a  double  cry  made  up  of  a  low 
short  note  from  the  female,  immediately  taken  up  and  improved 
upon  by  the  male.  The  second  cry  always  follows  the  first  in- 
stantly, and  it  requires  sharp  watching  for  a  stranger  to  detect  the 
true  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  very  loud  and 
dear,  and  would  be  noted  musically  about  as  follows : 


with  the  interval  of  the  fifth  much  slurred. 

These  cranes  sometimes  cut  some  of  the  queerest  antics  ever 
indulged  in  by  sober  and  dignified  birda  Several  times  I  have 
seen  a  whole  flock  indulge  in  a  regular  dance  upon  a  level  sand- 
bank. While  the  birds  are  idly  stepping  about^  one  suddenly 
flaps  his  long  wings  several  times  in  succession,  another  jumps 
straight  into  the  air,  and,  with  one  accord,  they  throw  off  their  dig- 
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nity  for  the  time  being  and  the  fun  begins.  Some  stand  still  and 
flap  their  wings,  others  jump  straight  up  and  down — one  jiunp 
after  another — as  high  as  they  can  go,  often  springing  three  feet 
from  the  ground ;  others  run  about^  bowing  and  bobbing  to  each 
other,  courtesying  with  half-opened  wings,  their  breasts  low  down 
and  toils  high  in  the  air,  cutting  the  most  ridiculous  figures  imagin- 
able. 

The  soras,  like  most  of  the  large  cranes  and  herons,  fights  des- 
perately when  wounded,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  with  impu- 
nity. I  once  winged  a  large  male  bird,  and  when  my  boatmen  ran 
forward  to  seize  him  he  struck  out  so  dangerously  with  his  long, 
sharp  bill  and  unwounded  wing  that  he  actually  kept  the  men  at 
bay,  until  I  ran  up  from  behind,  seized  him  by  the  head,  and  quickly 
thrust  a  slender  knife-blade  through  the  occiput  into  the  brain, 
which  instantiy  ended  the  life  of  the  noble  bird.  Usually  I  was 
obliged  to  shoot  the  saras  at  one  hundred  yards,  with  my  rifle,  but 
upon  finding  that  they  sufiered  the  natives  to  approach  tiiem  much 
nearer  than  me,  I  killed  several  with  my  shotrgun  by  getting  be- 
hind the  boatmen  as  they  went  slowly  forward  along  the  bank  in 
towing  the  boat  Once  or  twice  we  found  the  saras  and  the  small 
common  crane  {OriLS  cinerca)  flocking  sociably  together. 

We  saw  two  pairs  of  jabiru  (Mycteria  Auslrali),  but  they  were 
exceedingly  wary  at  this  season,  never  alighting  near  Uie  slightest 
cover  of  any  kind,  and  never  allowing  me  to  approach  within  less 
than  two  hundred  yards.  One  of  these  birds  surprised  us  one  day 
by  deliberately  sitting  down  upon  his  tarsi  to  take  a  rest  I  tried 
to  bring  one  down  with  the  rifle,  but  failed.  We  found  the  black 
ibis  {Qeronticua  papiUoaua),  probing  in  the  sand  along  the  water^s 
edge,  also  an  occasional  stork  (  Oiconia  alba),  and  large  egret  (fferO' 
dias  alba). 

Birds  of  prey  were  abundant^  among  which  was  the  white  scav- 
enger vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus).  This  bird  happened  to 
be  nesting  at  that  time  (April  10th),  and  although  Jerdon  informs 
us  it  usually  builds  in  trees,  we  here  found  its  nests  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places  it  could  possibly  select  Invariably,  indeed, 
we  found  its  nest  placed  upon  a  narrow  ledge  against  the  side  of  a 
perpendicular  blufl^  usually  just  about  midway  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  not  to  be  reached  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  rope.  As  was  the 
case  with  seizing  the  wounded  gavial  by  the  tail,  my  boatmen 
needed  first  to  be  shown  how  to  reach  a  nest  by  means  of  a 
rope. 
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We  found  the  first  nest  against  the  side  of  a  difi^  about  forty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  thirty  from  the  top,  killed  the  old  bird 
upon  the  nest^  and  then  we  wanted  the  eggs.  As  I  expected,  my 
men  were  each  afraid  to  be  let  down  from  above,  so  I  went  myself. 
When  I  had  put  one  leg  through  a  loop  tied  firmly  at  the  end  of 
our  strongest  rope,  four  of  my  men  lowered  me  over  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  slowly  paid  out  the  rope,  until  I  reached  the  nest  and 
stood  safely  on  the  narrow  ledge,  upon  which  it  was  built  It  con- 
tained two  eggs  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  minutely  dotted  over  with 
dull  brownish  red.     One  of  them  measured  2.G5  inches  by  1.00. 

The  nest  was  a  remai'kable  conglomeration  of  materials,  l^e 
groundwork  was  an  armful  of  twigs  from  the  thorny  acacia,  some 
of  great  size  considering  the  smaUness  of  the  bird,  and  upon  this 
was  laid  a  bunch  of  long,  black  Hindoo  hair  (cut  from  the  head  of 
some  man  going  into  mourning),  a  square  foot  of  dried  goat-skin,  a 
human  humerus,  bufiGoJo  and  goat's  hair,  cotton  in  small  quanti- 
ties^ a  dorsal  plate,  two  metacarpal  bones,  and  eight  inches  of  cau- 
dal yertebras  from  some  of  our  gavials,  the  back  of  a  sheep's  skull, 
an  assorted  lot  of  rope  fragments,  and  rags  of  every  color  and  de- 
gree of  dirtines&  No  wonder  the  builder  of  such  a  nest  is  called 
the  scavenger  vultiu*e. 

The  next  time  we  found  a  nest,  the  boatmen  let  down  the  rope 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  bottom,  and  one  who  was  drawn 
from  below  up  to  the  nest,  x^ut  Uio  eggs  into  the  empty  case  belong- 
ing to  my  field-glass,  and  lowered  them  down  safely.  This  stout 
leathern  case  made  an  excellent  receptacle  for  bird's  eggs  when 
hung  over  the  shoulders  of  a  man  hanging  against  the  face  of  the 
difil 

A  few  yards  from  the  vulture's  nest,  stuck  against*  the  cliff  like 
a  huge  honey-comb  of  mud,  was  a  cluster  of  about  thirty  nests  of 
the  Indian  cliff  swallow  {Lagenoplastcs  Jluvicola).  The  proprietors 
of  the  place  were  at  home,  and  in  their  breeding  season.  By  the 
aid  of  the  rope  we  soon  reached  the  colony  of  retortnshaped,  tube- 
mouthed  nests,  and  secured  a  goodly  number  of  eggs.  The  niun- 
ber  of  eggs  in  a  nest  was  usually  three,  although  four  were  found 
together  more  than  once,  all  pure  white. 

Wherever  the  deep  and  barren  ravines  came  down  to  the  river, 
peacocks  were  numerous,  and  we  often  heard  their  piercing  cry  of 
"  pee-goo-ee"  ringing  from  the  tops  of  the  barren  ridges.  Late  in 
the  eveniog  they  would  appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  cliffit,  poise 
upon  the  edge,  and  launching  off  one  by  one,  fly  across  the  river 
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into  the  low  wheat  fields  upon  the  opposite  side  to  feed  unmolested 
until  morning.  At  sunrise  they  would  fly  back  again  and  disappear 
in  the  ravine&  We  shot  several  for  their  skeletons  and  two  splen- 
did males  for  their  skins,  expecting  trouble  with  the  natiyes  almost 
any  day.on  this  account^  for  the  peacock  is  a  sacred  bird  among 
the  Hindoos  It  is  not  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  it  serves  as  a 
throne  for  the  god  Bama,  and  is  thus  held  sacred. 

The  peacock  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  English  soldiers 
in  the  North-West  Province  and  the  Hindoos.  The  soldiers  go  out 
hunting  and  shoot  peacocks,  for  which  the  natives  attempt  to  mob 
them,  and  it  is  said  that  they  seldom  go  out  shooting  without  get- 
ting into  a  row  and  perhaps  shooting  a  native.  Carlo  found  whore 
a  flock  of  peacocks  roosted  in  a  large  banyan  tree,  and  killed  sev- 
eral At  last  the  natives  came  down  to  us  and  humbly  begged,  as 
a  personal  favor  to  themselves,  that  we  would  not  kill  "  any  more  of 
those  poor  fellows  that  never  did  anything  bad,  but  only  ate  a  little 
wheat ; "  and  so  we  promised  to  desist 

One  day  we  found  a  pair  of  rose-winged  paroquets  {PdUBomia 
iorquattui),  which  occupied  a  hole  in  a  bank  similar  to  the  nest 
of  a  kingfisher.  One  bird  came  out  of  the  burrow  and  alighted 
upon  a  small  bush  near  the  mouth  beside  its  mate.  We  shot  both 
of  them  for  speicmens  and  then  climbed  up  to  look  for  egga  The 
hole  extended  hori2X)ntally  into  the  bank  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  wo  thrust  in  a  stout  stick  eight  feet 
long  without  reaching  the  end.  This  was  the  longest  stick  we 
could  procure,  and  we  decided  not  to  attempt  to  follow  up  the 
burrow  by  digging.  Up  to  that  time,  I  never  heard  of  this  bird 
burrowing  in  a  bank  like  a  king-fisher,  for  they  almost  invariably 
nest  in  holes  in  treea 

Besides  twenty-eight  important  species  of  birds,  we  also  found 
some  small  mammals  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  As  I  sat  under 
the  awning,  skinning  a  saras  crane  while  the  boatmen  towed  us  up 
stream.  Carlo  pointed  out  a  small  wild  aninud  trotting  along  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was 
without  the  glass,  but  determined  to  take  a  shot  at  it  for  luckl 
Putting  my  peep-sight  up  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yard% 
I  got  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat^  rested  my  rifle  firmly  upon 
the  edge,  and  without  stopping  the  boat,  biased  away.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  us  all,  especially  myself,  the  little  beast  on  the  oppo- 
site side  fell  down,  rolling  over  and  over,  kicking  and  growling 
furiously.    A  native  on  the  other  bank  ran  to  seize  it»  and  held  it 
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cautioualy  until  we  crossed  over.  It  proved  to  be  a  jangle  cat 
{Fdis  chaus).  Height  at  shoulders  14  inches,  length  of  head  and 
body  26  inches,  tail  9  inche& 

Jackals  (Cants  aureus),  were  numerous  in  the  ravines  along  the 
river,  and  some  of  the  night  concerts  with  which  they  &tvored  us 
were  highly  entertaining,  to  say  the  least  Twice  in  particular,  I 
remember  that  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  closed  in  rapid- 
ly, the  jackals  all  around  us  broke  out  into  a  perfect  concert  of 
agonized  yelping  and  yaw-yawing,  so  ludicrous  that  we  all  laughed 
outright  The  cry  of  a  jackal  ^  an  abominable  chopped-up  yell, 
half  howl,  half  bark 

Upon  opening  my  eyes  one  morning  I  saw  a  saucy  and  inquisi- 
tive jackal  sitting  coolly  upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  looking  down 
into  our  boat»  apparently  studying  the  internal  economy  of  our  old 
floating  slaughter-house.  As  I  reached  for  my  rifle  he  gracefcdly 
retired,  and  I  stole  quickly  but  quietly  up  the  bank.  Beaching 
the  top  I  failed  to  see  him,  and  sat  down  to  pull  various  thorns  out 
of  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  While  thus  engaged  I  espied  a  dark 
gray  object  across  a  little  ravine,  sitting  quietly  upon  a  little  mound, 
watching  me  with  the  greatest  curiosiiy.  It  was  my  morning 
caller.  It  was  hardly  light  enough  to  see  my  sight,  but  I  fired  at 
him  from  whore  I  sat  Ho  foil  down,  but  jumped  up  with  a  pro- 
fane growl,  remarking  that  that  was  a  pretty  way  to  treat  a  visitor, 
and  disappeared  in  the  ravine&  An  hour  later  one  of  my  men 
found  him  lying  dead  under  a  bush,  shot  through  the  liver.  Carlo 
watched  one  night  near  the  carcass  of  a  gavial,  and  killed  another 
specimen  with  my  No.  10  shotgun. 

Two  species  of  turtle,  Baiagur  thurgii  and  Trionyx  Oangeiicus, 
were  abundant  in  the  river,  especially  the  latter.  Above  Allahabad 
wo  saw  this  large,  soft-shelled  variety  in  great  numbers,  and  of  very 
large  size,  lying  upon  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge,  with  their  long, 
skinny  necks  stretched  high  in  air.  Below  Etawah,  also,  we  saw 
them  frequently,  and  several  times  I  tried  to  break  their  necks  with 
a  bullet,  but  without  success.  A  good  net  would  have  been  more 
useful  than  fire-arms.  One  day  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  large  female  Baiagur  thurgii  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sand-bar, 
whither  she  had  crawled  to  deposit  her  eggs.  We  cut  off  her  re- 
treat toward  the  water  and  she  fell  an  easy  prey.  She  weighed 
thirty-two  pounds,  and  from  her  ovary  we  took  twenty-five  fully  de- 
veloped eggs. 

There  was  another  animal  in  the  river  which  I  desired  above 
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eyexyihing  dee,  but  of  Mrhich  I  was  unable  io  obtain  a  single  speci- 
men. It  was  the  JPtatanisla  Oangetica,  or  fresh-water  porpoise,  nu- 
merous in  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  Gogra,  and  Brahmapootra,  but  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  museums  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  capturing 
it  Professor  Ward  wished  me  to  capture  specimens,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  accomplished  during  the  time  we  had  allotted  to  that 
region,  but  without  a  long  net  and  a  light  boat  it  was  impossible. 
Had  I  but  known  the  situation,  I  would  have  brought  a  stout  net  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  ropes  and  harpoons  in  plenty,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  could  have  captured  PUUanisia  enough  for 
all  the  great  museums  of  America  and  Europe.  As  matters  stand 
at  present^  the  scientists  of  Calcutta  vainly  offer  the  fishermen  of 
the  Ganges  £5  each  for  specimens.  We  saw  dozens  of  them  in 
the  Jumna  below  Etawah,  passing  up  and  down,  appearing  at  the 
surface  every  forty  or  fif iy  yards  as  they  swam  iJong,  rising  for  a 
second  only  to  instantly  disappear.  It  would  have  been  folly  to 
fire  at  them,  for  after  a  long  series  of  trials  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  in  the  Orinoco  I  am  convinced  that  porpoise  shooting  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  No  animal  that  I  ever  hunted  has  baffled  me 
like  the  fresh-water  porpoise  (Tnia)  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  PlatanM- 
tCL  With  experienced  Venezuelan  fishermen  to  help  me,  I  have 
tried  time  after  time  to  harpoon  and  to  shoot  Inia^  but  without 
suocesa  They  do  not  stupidly  play  around  the  bows  of  one's  boat 
as  marine  porpoises  do,  inviting  harpoons  into  their  vitals ;  they 
simply  rise  for  a  moment,  now  here,  now  yonder,  anywhere  except 
just  where  you  expect  them.  When  I  go  to  the  Jumna  again  I  will 
take  a  not,  stretch  it  across  the  river  according  to  a  certain  plan, 
and  then  have  my  revenge. 

Villages  were  numerous  along  the  river,  and,  in  the  course  of 
our  bird-hunting,  we  had  occasion  to  visit  or  pass  through  a  num- 
ber of  them,  usually  to  procure  a  drink  of  water.  We  were  always 
received  very  civilly  by  the  natives,  and  some  one  would  be  deputed 
to  bring  us  a  clean  brass  chattie  full  of  fresh  water. 

But  woe  unto  us  had  we  had  the  ignorance  or  the  audacity  to 
put  one  of  their  vessels  to  our  lips.  It  would  have  been  worse  de- 
filed than  if  a  hog  had  stuck  his  snout  into  it^  and  no  matter 
whether  the  vessel  were  of  cheap  earthenware  or  brass  of  high 
value,  it  would  have  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces,  thrown  into  the 
river,  or  melted  down.  Ordinarily  the  Chjistian  traveller  bends 
down,  puts  both  hands  to  his  mouth  so  as  to  form  a  trough  into 
which  the  water  is  poured  from  the  chattie  held  alof t^  and  so  the 
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stream  is  conducted  into  the  mouth.  I  always  kept  a  dean  com- 
partment in  my  leather  cartridge-bag  which,  when  filled  with  water, 
served  me  as  well  as  a  drinking-cup. 

The  Tillages  were  built  of  mud  and  thatched  with  straw,  the 
houses  huddled  closely  together  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  way,  win- 
dowless,  often  doorless,  and  with  mother  earth  for  a  floor.  At 
midday  they  are  hot  as  ovens.  How  wretchedly  filthy  they  must 
be  during  tiie  rainy  season,  when  all  this  dust  is  turned  into  liquid 
mud,  and  rain  drips  through  every  roof. 

In  one  of  these  river  villages,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  seemed 
to  be  used  as  a  shrine,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  sculptured  stone 
image  which  almost  took  my  breath  away.  like  Mark  Twain  in 
the  Jardin  Mabille,  I  covered  my  face  vrith  my  hands — ^but  I  looked 
between  my  fingets.  It  was  about  two  feet  long,  very  neatly 
sculptured,  but  the  subject  was  the  most  obscene  that  could  be 
imagined.  And  this  emblem  of  puiiiy  (?)  the  villagers  reverence, 
I  suppose.    Yerily  the  Hindoos  have  queer  taste& 

The  native  men  were,  as  a  rule,  very  good  looking,  and  their 
features  were  as  regular,  symmetrical,  and  finely  cut  as  those  of 
Europeans  If  they  were  white  they  would  make  handsome  Ital- 
ian&  Physically  they  are,  as  a  rule,  lean,  lank,  and  poorly  mus- 
cled, which  is  duo  to  their  living  a  life  of  perpetual  hunger.  No 
wonder  they  are  natuiidly  timid  and  cowardly,  or  that  one  vigo- 
rous, beef-eating  white  man  can  overawe  a  multitude.  In  civil  life 
this  is  actually  the  case,  for  we  behold  130,886  English  men  and 
women  occupying  the  country  and  ruling  191,807,070  natives — 
only  one  white  person  to  evexy  1,461  natives,  every  one  of  whom 
would  gladly  see  the  English  thrust  out  of  India,  but  they  do  not 
dare  say  so.  The  natives  have  a  saying  that  if  every  native  in  India 
would  throw  only  a  handful  of  dust  upon  the  nearest  Englishman, 
every  one  of  them  would  bo  buried. 

Whenever  I  chanced  to  meet  a  woman  in  any  of  those  villages^ 
she  invariably  pulled  a  comer  of  her  mantle  across  her  face  and 
turned  her  head  aside,  as  if  she  were  ashamed  for  such  ugliness  to 
be  seen.  It  was  certainly  very  considerate  of  them,  for  they  were 
almost  as  homely  as  buflaloe&  Somehow  it  seemed  that  all  the 
women  were  old,  wrinkled,  and  skinny,  and  all  the  females  who 
were  not,  were  the  little  girls. 

The  natives  were  kind  to  us,  after  a  fashion,  in  occasionally 
bringing  us  milk,  for  which  they  refused  all  pay.    I  would  gladly 
believe  they  did  this  out  of  pure  friendliness,  but  we  must  give 
6 
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the  daTil  hii  due.  Tboee  who  brought  vlm  milk  were  herdsnen. 
Brahmins  who  worahip  kine,  and  they  beliere  thai  by  m^irt^g  gif t^ 
of  milk  (with  a  deposit  of  bkck  dirt  at  the  bottom)  to  atrangeiii^ 
they  will  call  down  bleennga  npon  their  floeka  and  herdai  Major 
BoM  had  80  little  faith  in  the  dealings  of  the  natiTes  with  a  stranger 
unused  to  their  ways  and  unsupported  by  any  shadow  of  authority, 
that  he  sent  one  of  his  private  peons  to  keep  me  company  on  the 
rirer,  remarking  thai  a  brass  plate  with  the  QoTemment  stamp 
upon  it  often  possessed  great  rirtue  in  bringing  surly  natiyes  to 
termsL  He  referred  to  the  badge  worn  by  all  Qoremment  peons 
(messengers  or  guards),  a  brass  plate  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  department  and  worn  upon  the  front  of  a  colored  saah.  We 
were  not  long  in  finding  out  the  Tirtues  of  the  brass  platei  I  sent 
Oario  and  Wacir,  the  peon,  up  to  a  village  basaar  one  day  to  buy 
some  fiour.  They  found  where  it  was  for  sale  and  aaked  for  a 
certain  quantity,  but  with  an  earthen  pot  full  of  flour  funding  in 
plain  view,  the  gentle  Hindoo  stoutly  declared  he  had  none  to  sell 
at  any  price.  Hy  men  pointed  to  the  flour  and  said  they  had  just 
seen  him  sell  some  of  it  to  a  woman  and  take  the  money,  but  he 
sulkily  refused  to  sell  any  to  them.  He  had  probalily  lieard  of 
my  shooting  peacocks  and  sams  cranes  (also  sacred  to  the  Hindoos), 
and  he  thought  to  have  a  little  revenge.  But  the  brass  plate 
brought  him  around  very  soon.  We  always  procured  our  drinking 
water  from  the  village  wells,  and  Warir  always  accompanied  the 
water  jar  to  make  sure  of  getting  it  filled.  Once  the  villagers  d*> 
manded  pay  for  the  water,  a  most  unheard  of  proceeding,  but  the 
peon  caused  them  to  withdraw  their  claim  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made. 

We  noticed  several  human  skulls  bleaching  upon  the  sand-bars 
in  the  river,  and  just  below  Etawah  we  witnessed  a  Hindoo  fu- 
neral The  procession  came  filing  along  the  bank,  about  twenty 
low-caste  men,  four  of  whom  bore  the  corpse  on  a  litter  on  their 
sbouldera  They  wore  their  ordinary  business  suits,  simple  waist- 
doths  only,  some  carried  straw,  one  carried  an  armful  of  wood, 
and  all  chanted  a  monotonous  dirge.  They  reached  a  spot  close 
to  a  ruined  temple  where  the  bank  almost  overhung  the  water,  and 
the  current  was  both  deep  and  swift  There  were  bare,  Uack  spots 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bank,  as  if  the  same  ceremony  for  which 
they  had  come  had  often  been  performed  there  before. 

A  bed  of  straw  was  spread  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 
the  corpse  Uid  upon  it     The  body  was  wrapped  from  bead  to  fooi 
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in  a  red  cotton  doth.  Then  more  straw  was  piled  upon  the  body 
and  a  very  little  wood  upon  that,  after  which  one  of  the  rela- 
tives  touched  a  lighted  match  to  the  straw.  The  mourners  sat 
down  upon  their  heels  in  a  group  to  windward  of  the  pile,  and 
chatted  sociably  while  they  watched  it  bum.  The  wind  was 
strong  and  it  burned  fiercely  for  about  three  minutes,  then  very 
moderately  for  about  ten  more,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  fael 
was  all  consumed.  Then  the  mourners  arose,  dipped  water  from 
the  river  and  drowned  out  the  fire ;  the  corpse  lay  there  almost 
intact^  and  we  all  saw  that  it  was  a  woman.  The  limbs  were 
drawn  up  and  the  face  contorted,  the  hair  was  burned  away,  and 
the  entire  remains  were  black  and  hideous,  yet  only  the  skin  and 
hair  were  burned.  Presently  one  mourner  put  a  stout  stick 
under  the  neck,  another  put  another  stick  under  the  hips,  and  at 
the  word  the  carcass  was  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  and 
fell  into  the  water  with  a  loud  splash.  A  few  yards  further  down 
it  reappeared  at  the  surface  for  a  moment ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
cremators  reached  out  with  his  stick  and  pushed  it  under,  after 
which  we  saw  it  no  more.  Not  more  than  ten  yards  below  that 
we  saw  the  heads  of  two  large  gavials  that  floated  at  the  surface, 
watching  the  proceedings  with  evident  interest 

All  the  oshos  and  bits  of  wood  were  thrown  into  the  river  and 
the  spot  washed  clean,  after  which  the  mourners  took  their  depart- 
ure. The  Jumna  never  seemed  so  filthy  and  repulsive  as  at  that 
moment,  and  I  was  glad  I  never  drank  from  it 

That  body-burning  was  a  mere  shallow  pretence,  and  might 
just  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  all  it  amounted  to  in 
reaUty.  But  religion  is  religion,  and  the  form,  at  least,  must  be 
carried  out* 

In  some  portions  of  India,  where  fuel  is  exceedingly  scarce  and 
dear,  the  poorest  of  the  low-caste  natives  fulfil  the  letter  of  their 
religion  by  simply  putting  a  live  coal  upon  the  tongue  of  the  corpse, 
and  they  call  this  "  burning."  After  all,  is  not  that  as  sensible  and 
complete  a  *'  burning,"  as  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled  upon  one's 
head  is  a  " baptism,"  or  *'  burial "  with*  Christ  ?  To  my  mind  one 
is  no  less  absurd  than  the  other. 

Upon  reaching  Etawah  again  we  stopped  at  the  wide  sand-bar 
opposite  the  bathing-ghaut  and  while  at  work  with  our  specimens, 

*  Natires  who  are  sai&oientlj  wealthy  provide  fuel  enough  to  entirely  con- 
tame  the  body,  so  that  nothing  remains  after  cremation  except  a  few  pieces 
of  calcined  bone. 
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a  fine  adjutant  {Lq4opiUtu  areola)  came  winging  his  heary  flight 
acroea  the  xiyer  and  alighted  upon  the  sand  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  u&  Standing  upon  that  barren  level  he  seemed  of  oo- 
loeiaal  size,  and  his  legs  were  as  white  as  if  they  had  recently  been 
white-washed.  I  had  with  me  a  boy  named  Jungi,  whom  Major 
Boss  had  sent  to  shoot  birds  for  me,  who  was  a  very  good  shot. 
Knowing  that  the  adjutant  would  never  suffer  me  to  approach  him 
nearer  than  one  hundred  yards  or  so,  I  prepared  to  shoot  him 
with  my  rifie,  but  Jungi  akked  me  to  leave  the  bird  to  him.  He 
took  his  gun  and  walked  deliberately  across  the  sand,  as  if  he 
would  pass  the  adjutant  within  about  fifty  yarda  The  old  bird 
saw  a  native  coming,  but  did  not  dream  of  a  trick,  and  stood  still 
until  Jungi  reached  the  point  nearest  him,  threw  up  his  gun,  and 
dropped  him  dead  in  his  tracks.  Upon  skinning  and  dissecting 
this  specimen  we  found  an  entire  dog  in  its  crop,  a  small  animal 
of  course,  but  stiU  as  large  as  a  full-sized  domestic  cat,  weighing 
perhaps  five  pound&  The  lower  mandibles  of  the  adjutant  are 
thin  and  springy,  and  evidently  cajmble  of  spreading  widely  when 
necessary.  No  wonder  these  birds  are  such  e£Scient  scavengers^ 
or  that  in  Calcutta  they  are  protected  by  law. 

But  at  last  we  were  done  with  the  Jumna.  In  three  weeks  we 
had  killed  26  gavials,  for  which  we  had  to  show  15  skins,  7  skele- 
tons, and  4  skulls,  besides  many  skins  and  rough  skeletons  of  large 
birds.  My  experience  on  the  river  had  been  simply  delightful,  and 
I  turned  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret 
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Having  completed  my  virork  on  the  river,  I  received  a  very  cor- 
dial invitation  from  Major  and  Mr&  Boss  to  visit  them  at  their 
camp,  thirty-five  miles  below  Etawah,  and  spend  a  week  in  hunting 
the  Indian  gazelle,  which  quite  abounded  in  the  neighboring  ra- 
vines Accordingly,  Carlo  and  I  packed  up  my  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion, a  bag  of  powdered  alum,  a  pot  of  arsenical  soap,  and  a  few 
tools,  and  went  by  rail  down  the  line  to  Paphoond  station.  Spend- 
ing the  night  in  the  road  bungalow,  we  chartered  an  ekka  (an 
antediluvian  species  of  passenger  cart)  to  take  us  to  Major  Boss's 
camp,  twelve  miles  south.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  we  rattled 
along  a  splendid  "metalled"  (i.  e.,  macadamized)  road  as  fine  in 
every  way  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  have  seen — another 
evidence  of  British  rule  in  India.  The  milestones  are  marked  in 
English  and  Hindustanee,  which  gives  the  natives  to  understand 
that  the  English  have  come  to  stay.  The  road  is  prorided  with  good 
bridges,  road  bungalows  and  police  stations,  and  is  a  type  of  the 
great  arterial  lines  of  road  communication  which  have  been  con- 
structed throughout  India  since  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  The  Qanges- 
Jumna  Dooab,  t.e.,  the  country  lying  between  these  two  waters,  is 
also  being  rapidly  traversed  by  a  system  of  irrigation  canals,  which 
will  render  famine  in  this  district  forever  impossible. 

Mud  villages  were  almost  as  thick  as  farm-houses  in  Iowa,  and 
before  long  I  found  that  it  required  good  shooting  to  fire  a  rifie  on 
the  level  without  hitting  a  nativa    And  no  wonder.     Compared 
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with  yery  many  portions  of  India,  Etawah  is  very  thinly  settled  ;  but, 
upon  an  area  of  1,631  square  miles,  of  which  quite  twenty  per  cent 
is  unculturable  ravines  or  reh-stricken  plains,  there  are  1,591  villages 
and  668,581  people — nearly  one  village  and  quite  408  people  to 
every  square  mile,  fertile  or  barren.  No  wonder  the  fields  along 
the  roadside  were  little  garden-plots  of  one  to  two  acres,  or  that 
there  was  no  ground  to  spare  for  fences,  and  nothing  to  make  them 
of.  Each  tiny  field  was  bounded  by  a  h'ttle  ridge  of  earth,  and 
fences,  hedges,  and  ditches  were  alike  unknown.  The  landscape 
was  only  redeemed  from  utter  barrenness  (for  the  winter  crops  had 
just  been  harvested),  by  the  scattering  mangos,  acacias^  and  occa- 
sional banyan  trees,  which  dotted  the  plain  at  long  distances  apart 

After  two  hours  and  a  half  of  cramped  limbs  and  aching  backs, 
we  alighted  from  our  antiquated  jaunting-car  at  Major  Boss's  camp. 
If  the  ride  was  cramped  and  shaky,  it  was  also  cheap,  for  the  twelve 
miles  cost  us  only  one  rupee. 

Mrs.  Boss  led  me  at  once  to  a  mango  tree  near  the  tents,  and 
pointed  out  a  strange-looking  animal  which  had  taken  refuge  in  it 
the  night  before,  and  been  fairly  "  treed  "  ever  since.  A  charge  of 
shot  soon  brought  it  to  Uie  ground,  and  it  proved  to  bo  a  troo-cat 
{Paradaxuruamuaanga)  ;  length,  head  and  body,  23^  inches^  tail  20^, 
color,  dark  gray  wadied  with  black. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  elegance  and  completeness  of  my  friend's 
camping  establishment,  which  was  simply  luxurious  as  compared 
with  all  the  camping-out  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  it  was  man- 
aged with  military  precision.  There  was  a  main  wall-tent^  large  and 
roomy,  with  a  double  roof  and  verandah  all  around,  and  divided  into 
an  office,  dining-room,  and  bath-room.  Major  and  Mrs.  Boss  had 
a  deeping-tent,  the  khanwama  (cook)  had  a  kitchen-tent,  and  there 
was  another  for  me.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  camp-life 
there  was  an  abundance  of  furniture,  but  it  was  all  made  to  fold 
up  and  pack  snugly  away.  There  were  five  gharrys  (buUock-carts) 
to  transport  the  equipage,  and  three  excellent  saddle-horses  for  tho 
''Sahib"  and  the  "Memsahib."  Counting  cooks,  sweepers,  gun- 
bearers,  horse-keepers,  and  gharry-drivers,  there  were  just  twenty- 
four  servants  of  various  castes  attached  to  the  camp.  The  morning 
after  my  arrival,  the  camp  was  struck  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted, 
and  moved  off  to  a  village  nearer  the  ravinea  Major  and  Mra  Boss 
and  I  went  shooting  along  the  way,  and  when  we  reached  Jeyt- 
pore,  late  in  the  evening,  we  found  the  tents  pitched  in  a  green  grove 
of  mango  trees,  the  ground  cleanly  swept^  the  lamps  lighted,  and 
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the  table  set  with  snowy  linen  and  glistening  silver.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  we  were  discussing  the  yarious  courses  of  soup,  roast  mut- 
ton, fowls,  vegetables,  and  the  fiinest  dish  of  curry  and  rice  I  ate  any- 
where in  the  East  Indies.  The  table  was  set  out  in  the  open  air, 
imder  the  stars,  and  it  seemed  that  such  a  roving,  out-door  life  as 
my  friends  led  in  the  dry  and  pleasant  winter  months  was  simply 
a  continuous  picnic,  more  enjoyable  than  life  in  the  beet  town-house 
that  ever  was  built 

Mrs.  Boss  was  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  her  sparkling  vivacity 
imparted  to  it  a  charm  as  refreshing  as  a  mountain  breeze.  Under 
her  energetic  management  the  camp  was  always  a  model  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  lady  in  camp 
could  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Mrs.  Boss  rode,  walked,  and  played 
lawn  tennis  daily  with  astonishing  energy,  considering  the  climate. 
She  often  accompanied  us  in  our  shorter  hunting  excursions,  and 
we  literally  laid  the  spoils  of  the  chase  at  her  f  eet»  proudly  or  other- 
wise, according  to  our  lucL 

Major  Boss  was  my  Encyclopaedia  Indica,  and  like  the  model 
British  officer  that  he  is,  there  was  scarcely  a  subject  that  his  in- 
formation did  not  cover.  A  traveller  meets  a  great  many  persons 
who  are  willing  to  answer  his  questions,  and  he  soon  learns  to  judge 
by  the  ring  of  tlio  metal  whether  it  is  pure  or  not  The  friendship 
of  a  man  whose  facts  are  always  to  be  depended  upon  is  something  to 
be  prized,  and  in  this  world  of  falsehoods  and  exaggeration  it  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  meet  a  man  who  never  exaggerates. 
Such  a  man  is  Major  Boss,  and  his  brothers  are  like  him. 

The  ravines  that  border  the  Junma  for  half  its  entire  length 
are  very  interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view.  Once  these 
uplands  extended  in  a  high  and  fertile  level  plain  quite  down  to 
the  river,  where  they  ended  abruptly  in  a  long  continuous  blufEl 
The  water  which  fell  upon  this  table-land  along  the  river  sought 
the  lower  level  of  the  stream  by  pouring  over  the  edge  of  the  blufi^ 
imtil  first  little  gulleys  and  then  deep  ravines  were  cut  down 
through  the  plain,  and  their  beds  became  almost  as  low  as  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  steep  sides  of  these  long  ravines  were  in 
their  turn  furrowed  and  cut  through  by  the  little  streams  which 
poured  down  them  during  the  heavy  rains  of  the  wet  season,  and 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  plain  was  washed  into  the  ravines  and  swept 
away.  Beneath  this  was  a  continuous  stratum  of  hard,  unweath- 
ered  clay,  which  does  not  readily  grow  grass,  etc.,  and  thus 
collect  vegetable  mould,  and  which  has  stubbornly  resLsted  the 
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dimnUgrating  action  of  moisture  ;  so  that  sow,  inaiaad  of  the 
rich  allnTial  tracta  of  low  '*  bottom-land,**  between  the  rifer  and  the 
upland^  which  we  would  see  had  this  clay  been  aoft  and  friable^ 
like  thai  along  the  banks  of  our  western  rifers.  we  see  the  deso- 
late "  rannesL**  Between  the  fertile  uplands  and  the  river  lies  a 
broad  belt  of  rugged  and  barren  daj  peaka,  divided  by  ragged 
hollows,  the  tops  of  the  highest  just  on  a  level  with  the  uplands, 
and  their  steep  sides  sprinkled  with  a  scraggy  growth  of  low 
bushes  which  seem  to  put  forth  thorns  instead  of  leavesi  Here 
and  there  are  miniature  table-mountains  forty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
their  flat  tops  marking  the  level  of  the  former  plain.  Every  rainy 
season  the  ravines  eat  farther  and  farther  into  the  fertile  plain, 
and  one  field  after  another  is  abandoned  as  the  mould  and  disin- 
tegrated soil  is  washed  into  the  ravines,  lesving  only  the  hard  and 
barren  clay.  Upon  the  top  of  one  little  table-mountain,  half  a 
mfle  from  the  preeent  head  of  the  ravines,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a 
village  that  was  once  surrounded  by  fertile  fields.  A  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Jumna  ravines  reveals  a  "  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 
apparently  desolate  and  lifeless;  yet  theee  miniature  mountains, 
this  labyrinth  of  hills  and  hollows  aflbnls  shelter  for  the  gaselle, 
nil-gai,  jackal,  woli^  hare,  wild-hog,  panther,  and  even  the  leopard. 

The  Indian  gaselle  (Ckudla  BenneUi)  is  commonly  called  by  In- 
dian sportsmen  the  "  ravine  deer,**  because  it  is  generally  found  in 
the  dxy  and  barren  ravines  along  the  Jumna,  and  in  similar  por- 
tions of  Bundelkund,  Rewah,  the  Central  Provinces^  and  Qwalior. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Punjab  and  Rajpootana,  but  does  not  occur 
south  of  the  Oodavery  River. 

This  graceful  little  animal  is  of  a  pale,  reddish-brown  color, 
varying  in  the  femalea,  the  entire  under  parts  from  chin  to 
being  white,  while  the  tail  itself  is  black.  My  largest  buck 
ured  2C  inches  in  height  at  shoulders,  length  of  head  and  body,  3 
feet  5  inches,  tail  8  inchea,  and  horns  13  inchesi  The  horns  ot  the 
male  are  almost  perfectly  straight,  except  that  the  points  are 
tipped  slightly  forward,  mod  are  encircled  with  rings  varying  in 
number  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three,  from  the  base  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  point  The  horns  never  exceed  14^  inches  m 
length,  and  only  one  pair  out  of  a  hundred  exceeds  li. 

Unlike  all  other  antelopes,  the  female  gaselle  poasessss  horas^ 
although  they  are  short,  very  slender,  and  seldom  systemsticaPy 
curved.  They  are  usually  4  to  5  inches  in  length,  sometimes  6, 
but  during  my  hunt  with  Major  Ross  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
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shoot  on  old  female  whose  horns  measured  8^  inches,  the  long- 
est by  two  inches  yet  recorded.  They  were  very  slender,  tapering 
gradually  from  the  base  to  the  tip. 

Although  the  gazelle  is  rather  dull  in  both  hearing  and  smell- 
ing, as  we  proved  many  times,  its  sight  is  keen  and  restless,  and  it 
furnishes  very  interesting  sporty  especially  if  the  little  creatures  are 
unusually  wary  and  wild  from  previous  acquaintance  with  fire- 
arms They  usually  go  in  droves  of  five  to  eight,  but  we  once  en- 
countered a  splendid  herd  of  thirty-seven  gazelles  and  four  sasin 
antelopes,  feeding  in  a  stubble  field  in  the  early  morning.  On  that 
same  ground  two  English  sportsmen  once  made  a  famous  "  bag " 
at  Christmas  time,  the*  net  results  of  the  day's  shooting  being  two 
gazelles,  one  gazelle's  ear,  one  horn,  and  one  horse  and  his  keeper 
peppered  with  bird-shoi 

An  account  of  our  busieq^  day's  sport  in  the  ravines,  and  our 
best  bag  of  specimens — for  from  first  to  last  I  took  either  skin  or 
skeleton  of  every  adult  animal — ^will  suffice  to  illustrate  one  phase 
of  zoological  collecting.     The  following  is  from  my  journal : 

"  Kiuntra,  April  2d. — Major  Boss  awoke  me  at  half-past  three, 
and  after  a  hasty  toilet,  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  cup  of  cofiee, 
we  mounted  our  horses  and  were  off  Our  rifles  had  gone  on  an 
hour  before  with  Wazir  and  Jungi,  the  two  horse-keepers,  and 
men  who  went  to  cany  the  game  home.  As  we  cantered  across 
the  fields  toward  the  ravines,  daylight  appeared  in  the  east,  and 
the  cool  morning  air  resoimded  on  every  side  with  the  cooing  of  a 
hundred  doves,  blended  into  one  continuous,  trembling  note  rolling 
dose  along  the  earth. 

"At  the  head  of  the  ravines  we  planned  out  our  respective 
courses  and  separated,  so  as  to  shoot  over  as  much  ground  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  because  we  had  found  that  a  sportsman  does  better 
work  alone  when  hunting  '  small  deer.'  Wazir  was  to  keep  me 
company,  and  two  game-carriers  followed  us  at  some  distance. 
This  was  the  place  where  we  expected  to  find  nil-gai  {Pariax  pidua). 

"  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  wild  boar  crossing  a  little  ridge 
as  he  was  returning  from  his  nightly  raid  upon  the  fields  to  his  lair 
in  the  ravines,  and  tried  to  follow  him  up  and  get  a  shot;  but  failed 
to  see  him  a  second  tima  Walking  down  the  level  bed  of  a  ravine 
we  turned  a  comer  suddenly,  and  came  plump  upon  five  gazelles 
walking  leisurely  toward  us,  when — t/ohish  ! — there  was  a  dash  of  tiny 
hoofs  and  the  agile  Utile  creatures  bounded  out  of  sight  like  a  flash. 
We  bestirred  ourselves  to  cut  them  o%  but  when  we  next  saw  them 
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call  a  halt  ihej  were  fullj  800  yards  away.  I  attempted  to  make 
a  brilliant  shot  at  that  distance,  aiming  at  a  fine  buck,  but  my  bul- 
let struck  the  bank  about  three  inches  above  the  top  of  his  shoul- 
ders. Away  they  went  again,  and  from  a  hill-top  we  marked  their 
course  until  they  disappeared  entirely.  Then  we  started  for  them, 
keeping  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  rayines  until  we  thought  we 
were  near  them.  Getting  upon  the  top  of  a  ridge  we  went  cau- 
tiously forward,  and  very  soon  saw  my  identical  buck  climbing 
out  of  a  rarine  about  ninety  yards  in  advance  of  ua  Feeling  sure 
he  would  pause  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  look  for  us,  I 
dropped  quietly  upon  one  knee,  and  covered  him  with  my  rifle. 
Sure  enough,  as  he  reached  the  level  he  saw  us  and  turned  to  look 
for  a  second  or  two,  when  my  bullet  struck  him  full  in  the  chest 
and  dropped  him  dead.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  habit  of  the 
gazelle,  unless  startled  suddenly  at  close  range,  to  stare  at  the 
hunter  for  two  or  three  seconds  before  turning  to  run  away,  and 
that  instant  of  rest  is  the  hunter's  time  to  fire.  As  soon  as  the 
buck  fell,  Wazir,  who  was  a  devout  Mohammedan,  ran  forward  with 
a  knife  and  cut  its  throaty  exclaiming  '  Bismillah  1 '  (in  the  name 
of  Gk>d)  while  the  animal  was  still  alive,  which  rendered  the  flesh 
eligible  for  the  cooking-pots  of  all  true  Moslems  This  operation 
is  called  'hallal  kama,'  and  no  Mohammedan  can  eat  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  which  has  not  been  properly  'hallaled'  before  life 
became  extinct,  by  some  true  follower  of  the  Prophet  During  our 
first  two  days'  shooting,  it  somehow  happened  that  not  a  single 
animal  was  '  hallaled,'  and  so,  although  the  camp-followers  hod  an 
abundance  of  fresh  meat  for  which  the  souls  of  Mohammedans 
yearned  and  their  mouths  watered,  not  one  of  them  touched  a  morsel 
"  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  buck,  we  saw  a  fine  nil-gai  or 
'blue  bull,*  on  the  top  of  a  little  table-land  nearly  half  a  mile  away, 
and  we  took  a  good  look  at  him  through  the  glass  for  fear  we  might 
never  see  liim  again.  As  ho  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  high 
ground,  his  dark  body  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky,  he  seemed 
as  large  as  our  American  moose,  and  he  instantly  reminded  me  of 
that  long-legged  and  ungainly  animal  Yet  this  great  lumbering 
animal,  perhaps  four  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  with 
eight-inch  horns  and  tail  nearly  two  feet  long,  is  an  antelope,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  antelope  family. 

"As  the  nil-gai  disappeared  in  the  ravines,  I  started  across  the 

>  of  hills  and  hollows  that  lay  between  us,  and  in  an  in- 

ibly  sJ    rt  time  reached  the  place  where  we  last  saw  him.    But 
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the  animal  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  after  a  long  search  for  him  we 
had  to  give  up  beaten.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  track  him  over 
that  hard  and  barren  day.  We  heard  two  shots  from  Major  Boss, 
and  on  looking  in  his  direction  saw  two  nil-gai  dimb  out  of  the 
raYines  and  go  galloping  off  across  the  upland&  They  went  at 
a  heavy,  lumbering  pace,  more  like  the  running  of  cows  than  ante- 
lope&  The  Hindoos,  with  a  total  disregard  for  natural  dassifica- 
tion,  assert  that  this  animal  is  a  '  cow '  and  not  an  antelope,  and 
therefore  a  very  sacred  animaL  They  will  not  touch  the  nil-gai, 
but  will  eat  all  other  antelopes. 

"  It  hod  been  our  rule  to  return  to  camp  about  ten  o'dook  every 
morning,  and  rest  quietly  during  the  midday  heat,  which  in  the 
ravines  was  intense ;  but  in  the  hope  of  finding  nil-gai  we  pushed 
on  and  on  in  a  wide  circuit  far  into  the  ravinea  While  walking 
quietly  down  the  bed  of  a  ravine  we  espied  two  gazelles  browsing 
upon  the  scanty  leaves  of  an  acada.  Both  were  does,  and  I  fired 
at  the  nearest  ona  They  wheded  and  bounded  out  of  sight,  and 
upon  running  forward  we  found  the  grass  bespattered  with  ar- 
terial blood  which  hod  gushed  out  from  a  mortal  wound.  Wo 
started  at  once  on  the  bloody  trail  and  soon  found  the  doe  lying 
gasping  under  a  bush.  (This  was  the  female  which  possessed  un- 
usually long  horns,  mentioned  in  a  former  paragraph.)  Within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  saw  her  browsing  quietly  under 
the  acada,  her  skin  was  hanging  across  Wazir's  rifle  and  the  vul- 
tures were  tearing  at  her  flesh.  Then  I  turned  my  face  toward 
camp.  Passing  through  a  village  we  rested,  drank  quantities  of 
water  and  ate  some  roasted  gram,  which  is  about  as  good  as  parched 
com.  Within  a  mile  of  camp  we  met  a  horse  coming  for  me,  and  a 
lively  gallop  soon  brought  me  to  the  tents.  Major  Boss  had  shot 
a  fine  buck  gazelle  and  a  cow  nil-gai,  which  were  soon  brought  in 
upon  a  cart  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  had  quite  roasted  the  skin 
on  the  side  that  was  uppermost,  so  that  its  elasticity  vtss  gone  for- 
ever. This  animal  was  of  an  iron-gray  color,  without  horns,  and 
about  the  size  of  the  female  wapiti  {Oervits  Canadensis).  After 
coming  in  from  a  hunt,  we  always  took  a  bath  the  first  thing  and 
drained  all  the  jars  of  drinking-water.  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bath,'  is  the  universal  cry  in  India. 

"  •  Tiffin '  over  (two  o'dock  dinner),  Carlo  and  I  fell  to  work  on 
our  specimens,  and  before  night  the  '  bag '  received  an  addition  of 
one  saros  crane,  three  spoonbills  {Plaialea  leucorodia),  and  three 
black-backed  geese  {SarcidiotTiis  melanonolus),  shot  by  my  friends." 
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The  next  day,  in  the  eTening.  we  rode  to  a  bit  of  lowknd  be- 
tween the  rmTinee  and  the  river.  On  the  way  we  aarpriaed  a  large 
wolf  {Cam$ paUipe$),  making  for  the  rarinea  with  a  Uack  kid  in  hia 
mouth.  Am  bad  look  would  have  it^  we  were  both  without  our 
riflea,  baring  aent  them  ahead  with  the  bearera.  We  gave  cbaae  at 
once»  but  the  wolf  entered  the  rarinea  where  we  oould  not  follow 
on  boraebacL  Theae  brutea  are  Tery  deatruetiTe  to  amaU  animala 
of  all  kind%  killing  goata»  aheep,  and  calTea»  and  running  down  g»- 
lelle  and  antelope.  The  Indian  OoTemment  paja  a  reward  for 
the  killing  of  woWea,  and  in  187C,  fiTe  thouaand  nine  hundred  and 
aerenty-aix  of  theae  miaerable  brutea  were  deatroyed. 

On  reaching  our  deatinatton,  we  found  aereral  gaseDea  feeding 
out  in  the  open  plain  with  a  acatiered  herd  of  cattle,  and  I  brought 
down  a  buck  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  yarda.  Major  Boaa  ahot 
a  hare  {LepuM  ruficaudaiuM)  for  me.  It  jumped  out  of  a  buah 
almost  at  our  feet  and  went  bounding  ofl^  when  the  Major  made  a 
brilliant  ahot  with  hia  rifle,  atrildng  the  hare  with  an  ezploaiTe 
eipreaa  bullet  which  blew  it  all  to  pieoec  The  head  lay  in  one 
place,  the  legs  were  scattered  about  in  Tarioua  direetiona,  and  the 
tail  hung  up  in  the  top  of  a  little  buah  like  a  atgnal  of  diatreaa. 

At  the  «ul  of  aeren  daya'  ahooting  we  had  aocounted  for  fifteen 
gaselle  and  one  nil-gai,  not  counting  amaller  q>ecimena ;  and, 
aending  my  lot  of  akina  and  akeletona  acroaa  country  by  buDock- 
cart^  I  returned  to  Etawah  by  rail 

The  aaain  antelope,  or  "  black  buck  "  of  aportamen  (Antdope 
beMoariica)t  ia  another  animal  which  ia  found  in  great  numbeia  in 
the  Gangea-Jumna  Dooab,  aa  well  aa  many  other  portiona  of 
India  from  the  Punjab  to  Tutuoorin,  Tery  nearly  to  Cape  Comorin. 
In  aome  diatriota  they  are  found  in  tmmenae  herda  of  aereral 
thouaand  indiriduala,  and,  whererer  they  are^  they  do  great 
damage  to  oropa.  It  ia  the  uniTeraal  cuatom,  or  rather  the  ne- 
oeaaity,  of  the  nattrea  who  lire  in  the  game-tnfeated  diatrielai  to 
build  anudl  elevated  platforma  of  polea  out  in  their  fiekla,  on  which 
they  patiently  ait  all  nighty  beating  tom-toma  and  ahouting  to  keep 
away  the  deer  and  wild  piga.  Aa  a  rule,  the  common  pecq>le  ot 
India  are  not  allowed  to  poaaeai  fire-arma  of  any  description,  or 
rather  no  one  ia  allowed  to  aupply  them,  and  henoe  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  density  of  ita  population  and  the  perpetual 
hunger  of  ita  people,  ia  quite  overrun  with  game,  aome  kinda  of 
which  devour  the  crops  of  the  agriculturists,  while  others  prey 
upon  domestic  animala  and  the  people  themaelvea.    The  Britaah 
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Gk>Temment  does  not^  however,  object  to  the  employment  of  pro- 
feasioiial  native  hunters,  or  "  shikarees,"  for  thinning  out  the  game, 
and  all  such  persons  are  duly  licensed  by  the  magistrate& 

The  sasin  antelope  stands  from  32  to  34  inches  in  shoulder 
height^  length  of  body  and  head  about  46  to  48  inches,  and  taU  6^ 
inche&  The  does  and  all  the  young  bucks  are  of  the  same  color,  a 
pale  yellowish  fawn  color  above,  with  aU  the  under  parts  white. 
As  the  bucks  grow  older  they  begin  to  acquire  a  dark  streak  from 
the  knees  straight  up  to  the  shoulder,  which  gradually  extends 
backward  along  the  sides  and  deepens  in  color  with  increasing 
age,  until  at  last^  when  the  animal  has  come  to  full  majority,  the 
vertical  shoulder  stripe  is  almost  black  and  the  sides  of  the  body, 
neck,  and  head  are  of  a  rich  dark  brovm.  The  female  has  no 
horns,  and  those  of  the  young  light-colored  bucks  are  of  course 
short  and  comparatively  insignificant^  but  the  old  black  buck  is 
crowned  by  a  royal  pair,  twenty  to  tweniy-five  inches  long.  They 
are  black,  spirally  twisted  in  four  or  five  turns,  strongly  ringed 
from  the  base  up  to  the  last  curve,  and  diverge  into  a  perfect  Y. 
The  old  male  is,  in  every  respect^  a  very  handsome  animaL 

A  few  days  after  our  gazelle  hunt^  my  friends  completed  the 
survey  of  their  canal  and  came  to  EtawaL  Wishing  now  to  obtain 
a  specimen  of  the  sasin  antdope.  Major  Iloss  and  I  collected  our 
forces  once  more  and  went  to  Shekoabad,  a  railway  station  thirty- 
four  miles  above  Etawah.  Here  antelopes  were  very  numerous 
within  easy  reach  of  the  station,  and,  putting  up  at  the  dak  bun- 
galow, we  sallied  out  morning  and  evening.  An  account  of  our 
first  morning's  work  vrill  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  black- 
buck  shooting  and  the  habits  of  the  animal. 

Starting  out  at  daybreak,  we  found  a  small  herd  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  station,  but  it  contained  no  good  buck,  and  on  firing  at 
.  two  hundred  yards  we  each  missed  a  doe  and  went  on.  The 
level  plain  is  so  thickly  dotted  with  villages  that  we  saw  we  could 
only  fire  with  extreme  caution.  Fortunately  the  crops  had  been 
gathered  and  the  people  were  threshing,  else  we  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  shoot  at  alL  The  crops  here  are  watered  by  irrigation, 
and  every  four  or  five  acres  has  its  well  and  a  sloping  embankment 
of  earth  beside  it,  throvm  up  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  down 
which  the  bullocks  are  driven  as  they  haul  up  the  skins  full  of 
water.  These  wells  are  never  covered  or  enclosed,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  I  nearly  came  to  grief  in  one  of  them. 

We  found  a  herd  of  about  forty  antelopes,  including  one  fine  old 
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buck,  feeding  quietly  near  one  of  these  wells,  and  we  easily  stalked 
it  under  cover  of  the  embankment  As  usual.  Major  Boss  gave  me 
the  first  shot^  and  scrambling  up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment  I 
made  a  brilliant  miss  at  the  old  buck,  distance  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Major  Iloss  fired  and  brought  down  a  young  buck,  and 
the  herd  bolted.  Instead  of  running  directly  from  us,  they  swung 
round  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  a  straggling  line,  the  old 
buck  bringing  up  the  rear  as  a  sort  of  whipper-in ;  we  paid  our 
respects  to  him  as  he  came  by  but  missed,  and  the  herd,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  sprang  away  at  race-horse  speed.  As  they 
passed  us,  several  old  does  bounded  high  in  the  air  as  though  they 
were  leaping  over  four-foot  hurdles,  and  as  they  dashed  off  down 
the  plain,  we  saw  first  one  and  then  another  spring  high  in  the  air, 
clear  above  the  backs  of  the  others,  come  down  with  stiffened  legs, 
and  be  lost  to  view  in  the  flying  herd.  It  was  an  astonishing  sight 
This  strange  demonstration  in  the  face  of  danger  is  peculiar  to  the 
antelope,  and  whenever  observed  it  betokens  thorough  alarm,  and 
is  a  sort  of  defiant  adieu  to  the  sportsman,  with  the  information 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  follow. 

In  watching  the  herd  as  it  disappeared,  I  walked  backward  a 
few  paces,  I'eloading  my  rifle  at  the  same  time,  until,  happening  to 
look  down  I  saw  that  I  was  standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  open 
weU.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  its  exist- 
ence, and  had  I  taken  just  one  more  backward  step,  I  would  have 
gone  down  head  first  about  sixty  feet  What  an  aggravating, 
ignominious,  and  disgusting  death  it  would  have  been.  Hindoo 
women  often  commit  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  village  welL 

About  ten  o'clock  we  found  another  herd  of  antelope,  many  of 
which  were  lying  down  for  their  midday  siesta.  There  was  no 
cover  near  them,  so  we  had  to  trust  to  their  unwariness.  With  our 
guns  in  readiness  we  walked  slowly  forward,  apparently  without  no- 
ticing the  animals,  and  made  as  though  we  would  saunter  past  them 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  yard&  There  was  a  beautiful 
buck  in  the  herd,  quietly  lying  down  chewing  his  cud.  He  rose 
as  we  approached  but  stood  quite  still,  and  just  as  we  reached  the 
nearest  point  I  slowly  raised  my  rifle  and  fired  at  him.  Mysolidbullet 
passed  through  the  muscles  of  his  fore-arm  and  he  f eU  to  his  knee% 
Imt  recovered  himself  as  I  ran  forward,  and  staggered  away.  Major 
Boas  fired  at  him  without  effect^  and  the  herd  dashed  away,  leaving 
the  wounded  buck  to  his  fate.  We  followed  him  as  fast  as  possible, 
Imt  the  farther  he  went^  the  farther  he  seemed  able  to  go.    He 
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passed  within  fiffy  yards  of  some  natives  tramping  out  wheat  with 
bullocks,  and  stopped  in  an  adjoining  field.  Stealing  up  behind  the 
nearest  cover  I  fired  at  him  again,  when  he  started  up  and  slowly 
trotted  o&  Major  Boss  halted  under  a  banyan  tree,  for  the  sun 
was  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  us,  but  I  kept  on.  Disgusted  with 
my  imusually  poor  shooting,  I  determined  to  follow  that  buck  and 
bring  him  down  by  main  strength  if  necessary.  He  trotted  slowly 
along  and  I  hurried  after  him  to  keep  him  in  sight  The  hot  winds 
were  blowing  from  the  northwest^  the  heat  was  intense,  and  it  was 
risking  a  sun-stroke  to  go  on,  for  the  buck  kept  leading  directly 
from  the  station,  now  five  miles  away.  At  intervals  he  would  stop, 
but  he  watched  me  constantly,  and  whenever  I  came  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  him  he  would  start  on  again.  The  perspiration  poured 
off  me  like  rain,  and  such  exertion  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  my 
nerves. 

After  a  time  I  stalked  him  successfully  a  third  time  and  got  a 
shot^  but  perspiration  half  blinded  me,  and  my  arms  were  so  un- 
steady that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  hit  However,  I  heard  the 
bullet  strike  with  a  dull  thud  upon  his  hide,  and  on  we  went  as  be- 
fore. I  was  determined  to  measure  that  buck's  horns  before  turn- 
ing back.  About  noon  ho  halted  again  in  an  open  field,  evidently 
much  distrcRflod,  and  getting  him  in  Hue  ^vith  an  acacia  I  made  a 
very  creditable  stalk,  wiped  the  perspiration  out  of  my  eyes,  and 
fired  again.  This  time  the  buck  failed  to  run  away.  He  stood  still, 
began  to  gasp  violently,  staggered,  fell  over,  and  the  chase  was 
ended.  One  bullet  had  gone  through  his  fore-arm,  another  through 
his  sternum,  a  third  through  his  withers,  breaking  one  of  the  ver- 
tebral processes,  and  the  last  went  through  his  liver.  I  had  shot  all 
around  the  vital  porta  His  horns  measured  twenty  inches  and 
he  was  in  every  way  a  beauty ;  but  the  manner  of  his  death  left  me 
nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Jungi  arrived  in  search  of  me  while  I  was  cutting  out  the  en- 
trails of  the  buck  to  lessen  his  weight,  and  two  natives  who  came 
up  to  see  the  quarry,  were  easily  persuaded  to  sling  it  under  a 
pole  and  carry  it  to  the  station  for  a  consideration.  We  were  six 
miles  from  home,  and  it  was  noon ;  but  the  buck  was  dead,  and 
what  caiod  we  if  the  plain  was  like  the  floor  of  on  oven  and  the  air 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace  ? 

During  my  chase.  Major  Boss  killed  another  buck  almost  as 
black  as  mine.  Two  hours  later,  a  cold  bath,  dry  clothes,  and  a  good 
tiffin  had  set  us  completely  to  rights.    During  the  two  days  we 
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spent  at  Shekoabad,  eight  antelopes,  four  buckfly  and  four  does  were 
called  upon  to  yield  up  tlieir  skins  and  skeletona  There  is  really 
Tery  little  sport  in  hunting  the  sasin  antelope,  because  of  the  un- 
wariness  of  the  animal  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  approached. 
Any  one  who  is  a  moderately  accurate  rifle-shot  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  can  usually  kill  from  two  to  five  in  a  day,  and  if  the 
hunter  is  really  bloodthirsty  he  may  bring  down  a  good  many  more 
than  thaty  but  as  &r  as  real  sport  is  concerned,  it  is  tama  There 
is  no  excellent  sport  without  great  labor  on  the  part  of  some  ona 

Upon  returning  to  Etawah,  I  packed  up  my  collection  and 
shipped  it  to  Calcutta,  then  took  a  little  hoUday  trip  up  to  Agra 
to  see  the  famous  Taj  MehnL  Ever  since  the  days  of  Heber,  trar- 
ellers  have  lavished  adjectives  and  similes  upon  this  pretty  tomb, 
some  because  they  were  sincere,  and  all  the  rest  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  do  BO.  In  my  opinion,  no  other  Etmcture  in  the  world 
has  been  so  greatly  over-praised.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the 
infrequency  of  really  fine  and  well-finished  specimens  of  architect- 
ure in  India.  The  abundance  of  mud-huts  and  characteristio  Hindoo 
temples  make  this  really  beautiful  structure  seem  to  be  the  most 
ravishingly  beautiful  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  in- 
coherent ravings,  and  the  constant  strain  upon  the  Englisli  language 
on  account  of  the  Taj.  I  do  not  believe  half  the  travellers  who 
have  written  about  it  were  really  sincere  in  such  a  superlative  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  rapture  as  they  have  expressed.  It  is  like 
the  ravings  over  the  expression  of  the  Sphinx — a  face  vdth  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  lips  hammered  into  one  unsightly  blur,  which  looks  as  if 
some  vrild  animal  had  been  tearing  it  Look  at  the  photographs 
of  ity  if  you  cannot  get  the  object  itself! 

What  are  the  elements  which  make  up  this  "  dream  in  marble," 
this  "  psalm  in  stone,"  this  "  essence  of  architectural  beauty,"  this 
Taj  in  fact?  It  has  not  size  certainly,  for  its  width  covers  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way.  Its  dome  is  a  huge  marble  "  diattie  " 
turned  bottom  uppermost^  with  bulging  sides  and  contracted  base, 
an  exact  model  of  the  useful  vessel  the  gentle  Hindoo  boils  his  rice 
in.  The  building  is  square,  except  that  the  comers  are  cut  ofl^ 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  walls  are  set  vnth  huge,  empty  niches,  as 
though  they  were  prepared  for  statues  that  were  never  put  in  plaoa 

The  minarets  on  the  comers  of  the  terrace  are  low,  dumpy,  and 
plain,  and  in  shape  and  size  are  as  much  like  some  of  the  Ught-houses 
on  our  Atlantic  sea-board  as  one  billiard  ball  is  like  another.  But 
the  Taj  (as  well  as  the  minarets)  is  built  of  white  marble,  which 
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has  neyer  been  discolored  by  smoke  and  soot ;  and  I  suspect  its 
Tery  cleanliness,  purity,  and  lack  of  Hindoo  paint  is  what  renders 
it  so  all-powerful  that  ninety-nine  travellers  out  of  a  hundred  faU 
down  before  it,  TaJHstruck,  and  the  hundredth  who  suryives  is  set 
down  as  a  dull,  soulless,  and  ignorant  fault-finder,  destitute  of  taste 
and  appreciation.  Would  the  Taj  be  esteemed  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  so  perfect  in  plan  if  it  were  built  of  brick  or  limestone, 
instead  of  white  marble  ?  The  inside  of  the  structure  is  wonder- 
fully pretty,  with  its  lotuses  and  lilies  of  precious  stones.  The 
cost  of  the  Taj  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  a  monument  to  LoTe 
ii'Ja  immense ;  but  to  my  mind  there  are  many  buildings  more 
grand,  graceful,  and  imposing  than  this,  and  hundreds  which  seem 
more  sacred. 

The  North- West  Provinces  offer  but  a  barren  field  for  the  bot- 
anist or  entomologist^  at  least  in  the  dry  season.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  serpent  or  lizard,  nor  any  insects  worth  mentioning  during 
my  stay  there.  As  for  the  flora  of  the  country  I  could  tell  practi- 
cally nothing,  for,  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  vegetation  is  only  conspicuous  by  its  scantiness. 

The  tree  which  figures  most  conspicuously  on  the  plains  of  the 
Dooab  is  the  mango  (Hindoo,  "aam/'  Mangi/era  Indica),  whose 
thick  and  ample  green  top  affords  most  grateful  shade.  These 
trees  are  grown  from  cuttings  planted  by  the  Hindoos,  who  never 
think  of  cutting  down  a  tree  of  any  kind,  or  even  cutting  off  long 
branches^  and  refuse  to  leom  pruning  and  forestry.  They  encour- 
age the  planting  of  these  excellent  shade-trees,  and  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  mango-groves  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  thorny  acacia,  or  "bubool"  (Acacia  Arabioa),  is  the  com- 
monest tree  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natives  feed  their  goats  on  its  leaves  and  seed-pods,  and 
the  natural  scantiness  of  its  foliage,  this  tree,  which  is  a  very  small 
one,  always  lias  a  stunted,  bore,  and  scraggy  appearance.  This  is 
the  tree  which  furnishes  the  gum  arable  of  commerce.  It  grows 
in  the  driest  districts^  apparently  in  defiance  of  droughty  and  is 
common  in  the  "jungles'*  of  Northern  India  along  vdth  Butea 
frondosa,  which  possesses  a  gorgeous,  though  odorless,  scarlet 
flower.  We  found  it  in  bloom  at  Aundya^  on  April  Ist^  its  branches 
loaded  with  flower& 

The  "  neem  "  (Azadirachta  Indica),  is  found  here  and  there,  a 
small  tree  of  which  every  port  seems  to  possess  some  valuable 
medicinal  property.    The  bruised  leaves  are  used  in  healing  sores, 
0 
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swellings,  and  rheumatism,  and  also  some  diseases  of  the  skin ;  the 
bark  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sabstitate  for  quinine,  and  also  as  a 
tonic ;  a  dye  is  manufactured  from  the  fruity  and  the  seeds  are 
used  as  an  insect  poison ;  the  root  is  used  as  a  Termifuge,  and  a 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark  Its  wood  is  very  bitter  and  is  never 
attacked  by  white  ant& 

dere  and  there  are  seen  solitary  trees  of  large  size,  most  of 
which  haye  been  planted  by  past  generations  in  certain  sacred  spots 
or  near  Tillages,  so  that  the  inhabitants  can  sit  in  their  grateful 
shade  and  discuss  parish  matter&  There  are  four  large  trees  be- 
longing to  this  dass,  which  figure  conspicuously  in  the  landscapes 
of  Northern  India.  They  are  the  sacred  fig-tree,  or  "peepul* 
{Ficus  rdigioaa\  the  banyan,  Hindoo  "burgud"  {Ficus  Indica), 
the  tamarind,  "  imli  "  {Ibmanndus  Indioa),  and  the  ''goolur,*  whidi 
latter  is  used  to  bottom  wells  that  have  walls  of  masonry. 

From  Agra  I  started  for  Calcutta,  and  the  Neilgherry  EQlls  in 
Southern  India,  having  spent  eight  very  busy  and  profitable  weeks 
in  the  North-West  ProTince& 
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BENARES,  OALOUTTA,  AND  MADIIA& 

The  Monkey  Temple.— Stored  AnimalB.— The  Fakir.— The  Hindoos  as  Beast 
Worshippers.— A  BeasUal  Religion. — From  Benares  to  Galoutta. — ^The  Hot 
Season. — '*  Punkahs  and  Tatties. **— Departure  for  Madras.— The  Hooglj 
River.— Sailor  Anatomists. — ^The  Hooglj  ChanneL — Madras. — A  Seaport 
without  a  Harbor. — ^Two  Years  of  Drought — A  Famine-strioken  Gitj. — ^A 
Paternal  Government. — ^The  Madras  Museum. — Another  Language  and 
another  Servant 

On  the  way  to  Calcutta  I  stopped  for  a  day  at  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  the  Hindoo  Mecca  and  the  headquarters  of  Brahminism. 
Grossing  the  (Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats»  I  soon  found  a  baboo 
who  spoke  English  and  was  willing  to  be  my  guide  for  a  consid- 
eration. We  drove  to  the  Qolden  Temple,  to  the  minarets,  and  to 
the  bathing  ghauts^  and  finally  to  the  place  I  came  particularly  to 
see,  the  Doorga  Ehond,  or  Monkey  Temple,  situated  just  outside 
the  native  town.  Along  the  road  leading  to  the  temple  there  were 
monkeys  chasing  each  other  up  and  down,  sitting  on  the  stone 
walls  and  climbing  about  in  the  trees,  their  numbers  increasing 
until  we  reached  the  temple  itself.  So  &r  as  its  architecture  is 
concerned,  this  temple  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  In  the  centre 
of  a  paved  yard  stands  a  small  stone  pagoda  no  larger  than  a  sen- 
try-box, in  which  is  a  stone  image  of  a  hideous  black  goddess 
(Doorga),  hung  with  wreaths  of  marigolds,  beside  which  a  stu£fed 
monkey  would  seem  divinely  beautifuL  Surrounding  this  open 
yard  is  a  high  stone  wall  like  the  walls  of  a  house,  furnished  all 
around  with  shelves  and  niches  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
monkeys.  Adjoining  this  enclosure  is  a  fine  tank ;  a  wide-spread- 
ing banyan  overshadows  the  place,  and  that  is  aU  there  is  of  this 
divine  monkey-house. 

Buying  half  a  gallon  of  gram  from  a  priest  at  the  entrance,  we 
stepped  within  the  enclosure,  and  then  another  priest  who  was  with 
us  cried  out,  "  Ah  I  Ah  I  Ah  I  "    Directly  there  was  a  grand  rush 
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through  the  doorways,  OTer  the  walls,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
banyan,  aii^about  a  hundred  and  fifty  monkeys  of  all  ages,  sizes^  and 
degrees  of  fatness  came  crowding  around  us  to  be  fed.  Some  im- 
pudent rascals  snatched  handfuls  of  gram  and  scampered  of^  cram- 
ming it  into  their  cheeks  as  they  ran ;  some  took  Uie  food  timidly 
and  with  suspicion,  but  when  we  threw  handfuls  of  it  on  the  floor 
there  ensued  a  yigorous  game  of  "  grab-and-snatch-it"  So  long  as 
the  gram  held  out  we  were  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  each  pair 
of  watchful  brown  eyes  was  fixed  upon  u&  Some  fat  old  fellows 
sat  and  gravely  looked  at  us,  others  made  wry  faces,  some  winked, 
and  some  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  A  few  were  quarrelsome,  and 
there  was  continuous  biting  and  squealing,  while,  after  the  feeding 
was  OTcr,  others  busied  themselves  in  examining  each  other's  heads 
for  vermin,  just  as  I  remember  seeing  people  do  in  the  streets  of 
Naples  more  than  once. 

What  a  fine  lot  of  monkey  skins  and  skeletons  are  here  run- 
ning to  waste !  Here  are  specimens  with  a  vengeance,  but  one 
might  better  risk  shooting  a  native  than  one  of  these  sacred  pet& 
These  monkeys  are  very  sacred,  next  to  the  Brahmin  bull  in  fact, 
because  they  are  descendants  of  Hunuman,  the  famous  monkey-god 
of  Southern  India,  "who  aided  Bama  in  the  conquest  of  Oeylon  by 
forming  a  bridge  of  rocks  opposite  Manaar.  The  figure  of  the 
monkey  who  thus  greatly  distinguished  himself  is  often  found  in 
Hindoo  temples  in  the  guise  of  a  man,  with  a  black  monkey-face 
and  a  long  taiL"  * 

The  species  which  infests  this  temple  is  the  grayish-brown, 
short-tailed  Jnutts  rhesw^  which  has  conspicuous  red  callosities  and 
is  the  common  monkey  of  all  Northern  India.  In  this  region,  one 
must  know  the  temper  of  the  natives  pretty  well  before  venturing 
to  shoot  a  monkey,  for  although  this  charming  animal  is  not  wor- 
shipped, he  is  greatly  reverenced  in  many  districts,  and  to  kill  one 
would  precipitate  a  row  with  the  natives,  the  net  results  of  which 
would  be  highly  uncertain.  Some  Anglo-Indians  have  assured  me 
that  at  Benares  any  one  killing  a  monkey  would  be  almost  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  natives.    But  Benares  is  the  headquarters  of  fanati- 


In  the  bazaar  we  met  a  big  Brahmin  bull  stalking  along  the 
narrow  street^  crowding  the  people  right  and  left,  and  sticking  his 
nose  into  one  basket  of  grain  after  another  as  freely  as  if  he  owned 


*J«rdoiL 
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the  whole  dt j.  And  is  he  not  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  ?  These 
brutes  become  so  accustomed  to  servile  reverence  that  they  are 
bold  and  insolent^  and  whoever  does  not  make  way  for  them  will 
very  likely  get  trampled  upon,  if  not  knocked  dovm.  The  most 
daiing  European  never  ventures  to  strike  a  Brahmin  bull  in  this 
city,  nor  even  to  swear  at  him  if  the  natives  know  it  Any  Hindoo 
would  rather  kill  ten  Christians  than  one  Brahmin  bull,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  be  safer  for  a  Christian  to  kill  ten  natives  than  one 
of  these  brutes,  provided  he  escaped  the  British  authorities. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  sacred  animal,  some  specimens  of 
which  I  saw  in  Allahabad,  and  here  again  in  Benares.  I  refer  to 
the  fakirs.  Allahabad  was  full  of  them.  I  shall  never  forget  an 
apparition  that  I  encountered  suddenly  one  day  in  the  bazaar  of 
that  city  while  Carlo  and  I  were  out  on  a  shopping  expedition. 
We  were  standing  at  a  grain  stall  buying  some  rice,  when  there 
suddenly  appeared  at  my  elbow  a  man  (in  external  form  at  least) 
entirely  naked,  except  a  Tcry  small  and  very  dirty  rag  around  his 
loins,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand.  He  was  tall,  lank,  and  bony,  his 
beard  was  tangled,  full  of  dirt»  and  came  &r  down  his  hairy  breast 
His  long,  matted  hair  hung  around  his  shoulders  like  a  bundle  of 
untwisted  hemp  ropes.  His  body  was  mangy  and  caked  with  dirt 
of  a  year's  standing,  apparently,  his  daws  were  long  and  dirty,  and 
he  was  certainly  the  most  disgusting  object  I  ever  saw  in  human 
form. 

" Carlo,"  said  I,  "what  kind  of  an  animal  is  this?" 

"  That  Hindoo  holy-man,  sir.  He  never  wash  henself ;  aU  same 
one  pig." 

The  fakir  was  going  around  collecting  money  of  the  shop-keep- 
er&  He  said  never  a  word  to  any  of  them,  but  walked  around  and 
hdd  out  a  piece  of  cocoanut  shell,  into  which  the  bazaar-men 
dropped  their  "  pice  "  without  a  word.  He  went  about  it  quite  like 
a  landlord  collecting  his  rent  And  this  was  one  of  the  fakirs, 
those  holy  men  (there  are  nearly  ninety  thousand  of  them,  it  is 
said)  whose  feet  and  garments  are  kissed  by  men  and  women,  and 
who  are,  in  popular  estimation,  saints  I 

The  Hindoos  are  essentially  beast- worshippers.  They  reverence 
the  Brahmin  bull,  the  monkey,  peacock,  crocodile,  cobra  and  other 
serpents — and  these  are  the  least  objectionable  of  all  their  gods. 
We  can  forgive  them  for  worshipping  all  these,  because  they  are 
deanly  and  respectable  animals ;  but  for  their  reverence  of  such 
degraded,  filthy,  naked,  and  undean  beasts  as  these  fakirs,  there  is 
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■iinply  DO  exotiie.  Indeed,  I  beliere  the  mimale  mentioiied  abort 
are  the  only  deoent  objects  of  wonhip  the  Hindooe  recognise.  A 
scaly  old  mogger  is  a  worthy  god  in  compariion  with  the  most 
common  object  of  worship  in  all  India,  the  name  of  which  is  not  to 
be  written.  Their  gods  and  goddesses  are  bloodthirsty  and  cruel 
monsters,  guilty  of  adultery  and  incest,  and  some  of  the  rites  by 
which  they  are  worshipped  are  so  obscene  that  they  can  nerer  be 
recorded.  If  there  ii  a  religion  in  existence  which  is  destituts  of 
eren  one  redeeming  quality,  Hindooism  ii  the  one.  If  there  is  one 
which  is  wholly  "  earthly,  sensual,  derilish,"  it  is  this.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion of  frauds,  cruelties,  and  honors. 

Learing  the  Holy  (7)  City  at  elcTcn  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
rode  all  that  day  OTer  the  same  hot^  dusty,  and  seemingly  barren 
plain  which  we  hsve  been  crossing  nearly  erer  since  we  left  Bombay. 
By  daylight  the  next  rooming  the  scene  had  changed,  and  the  plain 
was  dotted  orer  with  grores  of  palmsi  What  a  blessed  relief  from 
that  wide,  IctcI,  thirsty-looking  expanse,  without  forest  or  thid[et% 
hills  or  Talleys,  to  relieve  the  eye  or  excite  the  interest  As  we 
q>ed  rapidly  along,  the  green  palm-grores  gradually  grew  denser 
and  thicker,  and  finally  blenile^l  into  one  continuous  jungle.  This 
is  the  India  we  hare  been  longing  to  see^thick  jungle  tfith  shady 
lanes  running  through  it,  thatched  huts  nestling  among  the  cocoa- 
nut  groves,  banana-trees  reaching  their  broad  green  leaves  over  the 
garden  fences,  tanks  with  villages  beside  them,  and  tropical  mois- 
ture and  luxuriance.  Preeently  we  reached  Howrah,  the  busy  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  and  the  Brooklyn  of  Calcutta,  crossed  the 
Hoogly  on  the  fine,  new  pontoon  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  ever  constructed,  and  were  in  Calcutta,  the  City  of  PalacesL 
*'  But  where  are  the  Palaces  ?  "  is  the  natural  query  of  every  trav- 
eller.  It  is  a  conundrum,  and  I  give  it  up.  The  palace  of  the  ex- 
king  of  Oudh  ii  the  only  one  I  saw  or  heard  ot  and  that  is  an 
hour's  drive  from  the  city. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  European  quarter  of  Calcutta  is  per- 
fectly satisfictory — fine  Qovemment  buildings,  wide  and  regular 
streets,  a  spacious  esplanade  called  the  Haidan,  a  pleasure  gar- 
den, the  Eden,  and  the  customary  statues  in  each.  The  Imperial 
Museum  has  just  taken  possession  of  a  huge  rectangular  pile,  boih 
expressly  for  it,  but  its  collections  are  by  no  means  what  a  natnral- 
ist  hss  a  right  to  expect  In  some  departments  the  collection  is 
even  poor,  some  of  the  most  important  Asiatic  forms  being  con- 
qiicuous  only  by  their  abeence.    The  collection  of  East  Indian  CW- 
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Umia  is  very  complete  and  the  specimens  ore  beautif  ally  prepared. 
I  had  expected  to  devote  a  week  or  more  to  studying  the  fishes  and 
reptiles  which  I  should  find  here,  but  the  absence  of  classified  speci- 
mens rendered  it  impossibla*  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  Anderson,  the  eminent  Director  of  the  Museum. 

In  Calcutta  I  began  to  realize  very  keenly  that  the  hot  season 
had  set  in,  and  hastened  my  preparations  to  depart  for  South- 
em  India.  The  thermometer  steadily  stood  at  98^  to  100®  in  the 
shade,  and  the  nights  were  almost  as  hot  as  the  days.  There  are 
different  qualities  of  heat,  just  as  there  are  different  degree&  At 
home,  we  work  out  in  the  fields  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
102®  in  the  shade,  with  only  a  thin  straw  hat  for  a  head-covering, 
whereas  if  a  white  man  should  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  here 
with  the  same  temperature,  he  would  soon  be  hors  de  combat.  Here, 
every  office  is  provided  with  its  long  swinging  &ns  called  "  punk- 
ahs," which  hang  from  the  ceiling  over  the  desks  and  are  pulled 
vigorously  to  and  fro  all  day  long  by  coolies  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Every  dinner-table  has  its  punkah,  and 
nearly  every  European  has  one  over  his  bed  and  a  coolie  crouched 
dovm  outside  his  door,  pulling  steadily  aU  night  long,  fanning  the 
"Sahib"  while  he  sleeps,  or  until  the  coolie  himself  &lls asleep, 
and  the  Sahib  goes  into  a  nightmare  and  awakes  drenched  with 
perspiration  and  gasping  for  breath.  Instead  of  storm-doors  such 
as  we  have  to  keep  out  the  piercing  cold,  here  we  see  the  very 
same  idea  followed  out  in  an  opposite  way.  The  doors  of  many 
houses  and  English  shops  are  provided  vnth  open  screens  of  grass, 
or  "  cuscus,"  upon  which  water  is  constantly  throvni  by  the  coolies, 
so  that  the  air  in  passing  through  them  will  be  cooled  and  charged 
with  moisture,  and  render  life  less  of  a  burden  to  those  within. 
These  are  the  "  tatties  "  so  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  Euro- 
peans in  Northern  India  during  the  hot  season,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  dreaded  "  hot  wind&" 

Having  carefully  packed  up  my  collection,  and  shipped  it  aboard 
a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  May  6th  I  em- 
barked on  the  French  Messageries  steamer  Meinam,  for  Madras, 
l^e  broad  and  deep  Hoogly  Eiver  forms  the  harbor  of  Calcutta,  and 
below  the  pontoon  bridge  the  sailing  vessels  are  moored  close  to- 
gether along  the  eastern  shore  by  strong  chain  cablet,  while  the 
steamers  lie  at  the  jetties  which  have  been  built  here  and  there  on 


*  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  iliat  the  above  was  written  in  1877. 
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tha  Mine  nda,  but  briber  down  tlia  wtrvum.  Ai  we  rtmminl  dowlj 
down  the  Hoo^j  and  left  the  "  Citj  of  Pklaces  "  (nc)  behind  n% 
the  pahn-giovea  end  eoooennt  gardens  gradoaQy  iTiaainwaiwI.  untQ 
there  remained  onlj  a  low  and  flat  allanal  plain,  dotted  boa  md 
there  with  petcbea  of  low  jnn^e^  etiagi^ing  native  lnit%  grain 
atacka,  and  herda  of  gnzing  cattle. 

The  delta  ii^  of  oonrae,  green  and  fBrtile,  but  we  are  entarelj 
diaippointed  of  the  lof^  trees  and  luxuriant  tan^  of  Tegetation 
which  we  hare  had  indelibly  pictured  in  oar  mind  ever  since  we 
first  beaxd  of  India.  And  jet,  away  orer  on  our  left  lie  the  Son- 
deibonda,  a  nst  lalTtinth  of  chaiineln,  creeks,  ftnd  bayooa,  and 
nhads  clad  with  low,  acambbj  jnngl^  that  really  doea  aftbrd  alielter 
for  wiU  bogs,  qiotted  deer,  jackals,  crocodile^  and  on  oocasional 
tiffer  and  rhinoceros  I  \nui  intended  to  make  a  hnnting  bip  to 
tlds  ftunODS  game  district,  bat  npon  qnestioning  those  who  had 
been  there  I  lotmd  that  I  could  not  be  certain  of  finding  anything 
ezoept  wild  pig*  and  deer,  which  whs  not  a  satisbctory  proepecL 

How  rudely  a  little  tisTel  leys  in  ruins  some  of  our  roost  cher- 
idled  idsa^  impresaions  which  have  been  honestly  acquired,  too. 
Here  have  we  travelled  over  sixleen  bondred  miles  in  India,  with- 
out amiiint  a  tropical  forest,  or  even  a  tropical  landsc^>e,  untQ 
rnsfliin^  the  delta  of  the  Oangea  Judging  from  the  tales  of  oer^ 
tain  trsrellets  and  seaMaLptaina,  I  expected  to  sea  the  Hoogly  below 
Oaleatta  almost  oorered  with  the  bodies  of  dead  Hindoos,  whereas 
we  saw  never  a  one.  Neither  were  there  any  swarms  of  native 
craft  I  was  soiprised  at  the  scardtf  of  birds  along  the  river,  tar 
m  saw  only  half  a  dozen  small  egrets  (Herodiaa  eyreitoidai),  feed- 
ing in  a  salt  marsh,  and  two  gtilla  {L.  rwUbunda)  fiyiug  overhead. 

'At  snnsst  we  anchored  in  the  river  at  Diamond  Harbor,  for  we 
mn  yst  many  miles  from  tbe  mouth,  and  no  venel  dares  to  navi- 
gate tliia  tj^nthsnnis  river  after  nightfall  Even  in  the  daytime  it 
is  difficult  I'umigh  to  steer  dear  of  its  shiftiDg  quicksands. 

While  we  lay  at  anchor,  some  of  the  sailors  (French)  went  flab- 

oTcr  tho  bowl  and  eanght  a  aharic  about  four  feet  long.     Di- 

ly  it  waa  kndad  upon  the  deck,  they  procured  a  lantern  and  a 

fa  and  went  to  work  to  dissect  their  specimen  as  sdentifleally  as 

lUksy  knew  liow.    For  half  an  hour  those  big,  rough  fellows  worked 

that  aninial,  studying  its  anatomy  with  as  much  interest  as  a 

of  aavanti.  I  irondered  if  American  aailoTB  would  have  felt  as 

inch  LDten>st  in  a  common  shark,  and  whether  an  American  niat« 

would  not  Lave  (odered  tbe  men  to  "  heave  that  overboard  **  for 
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fear  of  soiling  the  deck  The  first  shark  I  ever  caught  was  at 
Nassau,  R  L,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  Gity  of  New  York^  and 
while  I  was  gone  below  for  a  knife,  Oaptain  Deakin  ordered  a  sailor 
to  "heave  that  overboard  before  he  mokes  a  mess  of  it"  But  Cap- 
tain Deakin  despised  second-class  passengers  on  principle,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  do  them  a  mean  turn ;  in  which  he  was  like 
nearly  all  the  other  American  and  English  steamship  officers  I  ever 
met. 

The  banks  of  the  Hoogly  sink  by  such  a  gentle  gradient  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  really  miles  at  sea 
— quite  out  of  sight  of  land  in  fact — and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  both  difficult  and  dangerou&  A  long,  winding  line  of  buoys 
marks  the  channel  out  to  the  light-ship  and  pilot-brig  at  the  Sand- 
heads,  without  which  no  large  vessel  could  ever  reach  Calcutta,  for 
the  banks  are  of  fine  sand  and  the  channel  is  constantly  shifting, 
l^e  Calcutta  Pilot  Service  very  judiciously  consists  of  Englishmen, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  war  no  hostile  fleet  could  by  any  human 
possibility  find  its  way  up  to  Calcutta.  The  Sandheads  are  visible 
only  upon  the  captain's  chart  now,  but  in  due  course  of  time  there 
will  be  villages  and  rice-fields  where  is  now  smooth  water. 

The  fourth  morning  from  Calcutta  we  reached  Madraa  From 
north  to  south  stretched  a  low,  sandy  coasts  fringed  with  white 
breakers,  without  a  sign  of  bay,  harbor,  or  sheltering  river-mouth, 
or  even  a  break  in  the  surf.  Ships  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  storms,  and  during  the  cyclones  which  fre- 
quently visit  Madras,  vessels  are  often  swept  upon  the  beach  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  Those  that  are  able  usually  slip  their  cables  and 
put  to  sea,  preferring  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  deep  water, 
with  plenty  of  sea-room. 

Until  the  construction  of  the  long  iron  pier  which  extends  out 
into  the  sea»  for  beyond  the  surf,  all  communication  with  the  shore 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  &mous  masiilah  boats  conunon  to 
the  Coromandel  coast,  which  are  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
going  through  the  breakers.  They  are  very  deep  and  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  built  of  a  lights  tough,  and  pliant  Ceylon 
wood  called  *'hallmillia"  (Berrya  amonHU^t  cmd  the  planks  are 
sewed  together  instead  of  nailed,  so  that  when  a  sea  strikes  the  side 
of  a  boat  the  planks  yield  sufficiently  to  deaden  the  force  of  the 
shock.  But  the  fault  of  the  masulah  boat  is  that  it  will  go  to  pieces 
by  the  ripping  of  its  seams  just  when  it  ought  not  Scarcely  a 
week  goes  by  but  the  daily  papers  mention  how  "  Masulah  boat  Na 
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■o-and-to,  reiomiog  from  8acb««-«hip  laden  with  rioe,  went  to  pii 
in  the  turf  and  the  cargo  waa  loat    The  crew  eacaped  by  awim- 
ming." 

Looking  ahoreward  from  the  ship^  we  aee  a  long  row  of  aqoare- 
built^  flat-roofed  warehoiiae8»  atorea,  and  banka  extending  along 
the  ahore  within  a  atone'a  throw  of  the  aort  To  the  south  of  thia 
there  ia  a  tall  light-houae,  a  fort  (St  George),  and  behind  theae  a 
wide  eaplanade,  bejond  which  the  city  apreada  out  indefinitely. 
There  ia  nothing  prominent  about  Madraa,  no  lofty  buildings  loom- 
ing  up  abore  the  anudler  one,  no  domea,  nor  ohurch-spires,  nor 
eren  a  palm-tree. 

In  good  weather  there  ia  not  the  leaat  difficulty  or  danger  in 
going  through  the  surt  and  a  maaulah  boat  aoon  landed  ua  high 
and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Perhapa  Madraa  ncTer  appeared  to  worsa 
adTantage  than  it  did  then,  in  May,  1877.  The  aecond  year  of 
drought  and  famine  had  filled  the  city  with  an  immenae  crowd  of 
half-atanred,  and  four-fiftha  naked  wretchea,  men,  wom«i,  and  chil- 
dren,  who  fairly  swarmed  in  every  street  and  alleyway.  The  trees 
were  almost  leafleaa,  the  ground  waa  baked  and  bare,  and  from 
morning  till  night  the  sultry  air  waa  full  of  blinding  red  duat  which 
oorered  everything,  even  penetrating  the  doaed  aleeping-rooma  and 
coating  the  furniture  and  bed-curtaina.  The  city  had  taken  on  a 
dull,  reddish-brown  color,  instead  of  ita  traditional  yellow. 

For  half  a  mile  the  beach  waa  covered  with  maaulah  boata»  and 
bags  of  rice  stacked  up  eight  feet  high,  at  which  a  awarm  of  cooliea 
worked  like  a  huge  colony  of  black  anta,  unloading  boata  and  car- 
rying rice-bags  up  to  the  level  of  tlie  street  The  streets  near  the 
beach  were  crowded  with  carta,  which,  when  laden  with  rice  were 
dragged  away  to  the  railway  atation  by  cooliea  instead  of  buUocka 

Women  and  children  with  baaketa  followed  the  laden  carta,  and 
whenever  a  rice-bag  sprung  a  leak  and  a  little  grain  waa  spilled  in 
the  dust,  tlie  dirt  waa  swept  up  and  carried  away  to  be  aifted  for 
the  few  graina  of  rice  it  contained.  Emaciated  beggars  swarmed 
about  the  hotel  doors,  begging  with  the  piteoua  pantomime  of  hun- 
ger, or  with  the  long-drawn  wail  of  "  Sawme— ^ !  "  In  the  atreeta» 
boya  ran  along  beaide  the  open  gharry,  holding  out  their  handa  and 
crying  "  Sahib  ! "  at  every  rod  ;  and  no  matter  where  the  carriage 
atopped,  there  waa  always  a  hving  akeleton  at  hand  to  rise  up^  pat 
ita  hoUow  stomach  with  one  hand  and  hold  out  the  other  for  almiL 

At  first  I  thought  the  Madraaeea  were  four  or  five  ahadea  blacker 
than  the  nativea  of  Northern  India*  but  their  aeeming  ao  waa  only 
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because  they  were  so  very  nude.  At  first  so  much  semi-nudity 
-was  Teiy  repulsive,  but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it  What 
a  mercy  it  is  that  these  poor  famine-stricken  wretches  do  not  have 
to  contend  with  cold  as  well  as  hunger,  and  that  under  this  blazing 
sun  no  one  can  suffer  much  from  lack  of  dothes. 

No  goTemment  ever  tried  harder  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
famine  than  the  administration  of  the  so-called  Benighted  Presi- 
dency. In  the  distressed  districts  there  were  relief  works,  relief 
camps,  and  hospitals,  without  which  the  wretched  natives  would 
have  died  by  thousanda  The  railways  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
of  their  resources  to  remove  the  grain  from  Madras  to  the  famine 
districts  fast  enough  to  keep  the  people  from  absolute  starvation^ 
But  for  the  railways,  it  is  probable  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  would  have  died.  The  natives  look  upon 
the  British  occupancy  of  their  country  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  gods  for  past  misdeeds,  and  they  believe  that  the 
expiation  of  their  sins  will  in  time  be  completed  and  the  punish- 
ment removed.  They  had  better  pray  for  their  gods  to  punish 
them  some  more  in  that  way.  Lucky  it  is  for  them  that  EngUsh- 
men  have  built  roads  and  railways  for  them,  and  that  in  time  of 
famine  England  still  acknowledges  every  wretch  of  them  as  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  to  be  fed  and  doctored  at  any  cost 

The  Madras  Qovemment  Museum  is  an  institution  of  which  the 
"  Benighted  Presidency  "  may  well  be  proud.  It  approaches  my 
ideal  of  a  museum  for  the  people,  and  to  judge  from  the  crowds  of 
natives  which  throng  its  galleries,  the  people  appreciate  it  The 
collection  of  stuffed  fishes  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  not  only  as 
to  the  number  of  genera  (local  forms  are  best  represented,  of 
course),  but  also  as  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  speci- 
mens have  been  prepared.  Fortunately  for  the  taxidermist,  Mr.  P. 
Anthony  Pillay,  he  receives  nearly  all  his  specimens  fresh  from  the 
ocean,  and  fortunately  for  them,  he  prepares  them  with  remarkable 
skill  The  collection  of  mammals  peculiar  to  Southern  India  is 
very  instructive,  and  that  of  invertebrates  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
even  more  so.  The  Herbarium  contains  an  immense  number  of 
botanical  spedmena  During  my  visits  to  the  Museum  I  frequently 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  its  director,  Dr.  Bidie,  who  kindly  gave 
me  much  information  and  useful  advice  concerning  my  intended 
work  in  Southern  India. 

At  Madras  I  encountered  another  native  language  (Tamil),  and 
was  of  course  obliged  to  have  another  servant  to  speak  it  for  me. 
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Hm  cmiom  with  Earopeana  in  IndU  ia  to  haT6  three  or  four  e«s 
Ttnte  to  do  the  work  of  one  man,  and  had  I  followed  the  ordinary 
rule,  I  abould  hare  hired  one  man  aa  a  oook,  another  aa  "  bearer,* 
another  aa  general  aaaiatant^  and  a  fourth  loafer  to  boea  the  other 
three.  Inatead  of  thatlengaged  amanwhoae  eaataoould  noipoa- 
aibly  atand  in  the  way  of  hia  doing  an  j  kind  of  work,  who  apoke 
Engliah  Tery  tolerably,  and  waa  an  impudent  raacaL  I  told  him  I 
would  require  him  to  do  the  work  of  two  ordinary  aenranta,  for 
which  I  would  pay  him  double  wagea,  the  moat  aatiafactoiy  arrange* 
ment  a  traTeller  can  make. 

I  had  come  to  Hadraa  to  collect  Tnammala  of  all  aisea,  and  in 
order  to  eacape  the  heat  of  the  plaina  during  the  hotteat  montha^ 
and  alao  to  find  good  collecting  ground  at  the  aame  time,  I  de- 
cided to  Tiait  the  Neilgherry  Hilk.  Accordingly,  three  daya  after 
reaching  Madras  I  packed  up  and  atarted  by  rail  for  the  footof  the 
Hilla,  accompanied  by  my  new  aerrant  Appoo^  aa  great  a  fraud  aa 
I  could  hare  found  in  a  month. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  NEIIiQHEBBY  HTTiTa. 

The  "  Blae  MotmtainB."— A  Nfttnral  Eden.— Phjsioal  Aspeot— The  Coonoor 
Pies.  —  Beaaty  and  Qrandeor. — Climbing  up  to  Paradiee. — Ootaoamnnd. — 
Prodaots  of  the  Hills.— The  Wont  Hotel  in  India.— A  Hunt  in  the  **  De- 
lectable Mountains. " — Above  the  Clouds. — The  Todas. —  A  Bemarkable 
People.— Their  Negative  Qualities.— Phenomenal  Ladness.- The  *'Pau- 
laul "  and  the  *'  PaulchL"— Physique  of  the  Todas.  — Drees.- Polyandry, 
or  Plurality  of  Husbands. — ^Betrothal,  Marriage,  and  Divorce. — ^Infanticide. 
—The  Toda  Hut— The  Mnnd.— The  Toda  Buffalo.— Little  Game  but 
Splendid  Scenery.— A  Cloud  Scene. — ^An  Empty  Bag,  but  no  Begreta. 

A  BIDE  of  three  hundred  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction  o^er 
a  hot  and  dusty  level  plain  almost  as  barren  as  a  brick-yard,  and  in 
places  of  a  brick-red  color,  brought  us  to  Ooimbatore,  from  whence 
a  branch  line  loads  up  north  twenty-five  miles  to  the  village  of 
Mettapollium,  near  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries.  Between  Metta- 
pollium  and  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  lies  the  Bhowani  Biver  and  a 
level  belt  of  luxuriant  tropical  forest  six  miles  wide,  a  dense,  shady 
jungle  of  bamboos,  palms,  ferns,  and  forest  trees.  Beaching  the 
end  of  this  delightful  road,  we  leave  the  carriage  and  start  to  ride 
on  horseback  up  the  Coonoor  Pass,  while  our  light  luggage  is  car- 
ried by  cooliea"** 

The  Neilgheny  HiUs  (or  ''blue  mountains  " — all  mountains  are 
called  "hills"  in  India)  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  low,  level 
plain  of  Southern  India,  into  a  lofty,  triangular  table-land  of  an 
average  height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Except  on  the  north,  where  a  narrow,  elevated  ridge  joins  it 
to  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  this  lofty 
plateau  is  completely  isolated — a  green  and  smiling  garden  in  a 
parched  and  thirsty  plain. .  In  general  shape  it-  is  a  right-angled 
triangle  of  which  the  base  is  to  the  north,  facing  Mysore  ;  the  per- 
pendicular extends  from  north  to  south  and  faces  the  Malabar 

\ ■  -n — ■  ■iTiii  _  I       I        m  T  III  ■■■!  -  ii«»»|-  -  I  I      *  ■»  ^  — ^i^ii— ^n— — M^ 

*  There  is  now  a  mountain  railway  up  to  Ckionoor. 
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trict ;  the  hypotheniiBe  extends  northeast  and  soathwest^  and  the 
apex  reaches  down  to  Coimbatore  and  Palghaai 

The  baseof  the  Neilgherries  is  encircled  by  a  wide  belt  of  dense 
and  nnhealthfnl  forest^  which  aflbrds  abundant  cover  for  elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  hyaenas,  elk,  and  small  deer,  and  has  long  been  fiunous 
as  a  hunting  ground  for  large  game.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are 
either  perpendicular  granite  cli£b  of  great  height^  or  Tcry  steep 
wooded  slopes  scored  by  deep  ravines  and  rocky  gorgea  Upon 
the  summit  we  see  a  wide  expanse  of  smooth,  rolling  hills  and 
ridges,  which  rise  up  on  the  northeast  and  southwest  into  three 
separate  ranges  of  lofty  peaks,  one  of  which,  Dodabetta,  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  is  the  second  highest  peak 
south  of  the  Himalayaa  Five  other  peaks  exceed  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height^  and  the  town  of  Ootacamund,  in  the  centre  of  the 
plateau,  is  seven  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
jHa  sea.* 

There  are  no  forests  upon  these  hills,  nor  continuous  jungle  of 
any  kind ;  but  here  and  there,  upon  wet  hillsides  or  in  moist  hol- 
lows, are  small  patches  of  dense,  leafy  jungle,  called  "  sholas,"  which 
afford  cover  for  sambur  deer,  muntjac,  foxes,  jackals,  porcupine^ 
black  monkeys,  and  even  tigera 

The  climate  upon  the  Neilgheny  range  is  truly  delightfuL 
Owing  to  its  elevation,  it  strikes  the  happy  medium  between  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  drought  and  flood,  so  that  here 
there  is  at  all  seasons  the  "  ethereal  mildness  "  of  perpetual  spring. 
Even  during  the  great  drought  and  consequent  fiimine  of  1876-77, 
which  prevailed  upon  the  plains,  the  clouds  which  rolled  up  from 
the  southwest  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  encoun- 
tering the  oool  peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  were  compelled  to 
''drop  down  the  dew."  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Ootacamund 
is  fif^-Ave  inches,  and  even  in  1876,  the  first  year  of  the  famine, 
there  were  seventy-six  rainy  days,  and  the  total  rainfall  was  25.16 
indiesi  The  average  annual  temperature  at  the  same  place  is 
6S^  degrees.  In  1876,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  was  sixty- 
one  degrees.  The  air  upon  the  Hills  is  pure,  cool,  and  invigon^ 
ing;  and  the  nights  are  decidedly  cold.  NaturaUy  enough,  this  is 
the  sanitarium  for  Southern  India,  whither  come  enervated  civil 
and  miHtaiy  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians  of  all  clnnticfl,  from  the 

^Tk«  Hcilglieniat  ta%  oompoeed  almoti  wholly  of  porphjiitic  graniU,  oov- 
fey  sdMp  layer  of  rieh,  bUek,  andfertUe  toil. 
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plains  to  spend  the  hot  months  and  repair  constitutional  damag< 
most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  curse  of  the  East  Indies^ 
"  brandy-and-soda." 

The  Ooonoor  Pass  winds  up  one  side  of  a  deep,  rocky  gorge 
which  is  furrowed  straight  down  the  steep  mountain  side  from  top 
to  bottom,  widening  and  deepening  as  it  goes.  On  one  hand  the 
steep  side  of  the  ravine  rises  up  beside  us  almost  like  a  wall,  while 
on  the  other  it  descends  precipitously  from  the  roadside  far  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  where  Uie  Earteri  Biver,  a  mountain 
torrent,  goes  dashing  downward  over  its  rocky  bed.  All  the  way 
up,  the  road  is  shaded  by  forest  trees  which  everywhere  cover  that 
side  of  the  ravine  with  a  dense  green  mantle,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  cross  cool  and  shady  little  glens  of  the  most  romantic  de- 
scription, where  little  mountidn  streams,  whose  moist  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  exquisite  ferns,  go  tumbling  downward  over  gnarled 
roots  and  mossy  stonea 

Every  now  and  then  a  turn  in  the  road  gives  us  a  clear  view 
across  the  gorge  to  where  a  lofty  precipice  looms  up  a  thousand 
feet  or  more,  and  looking  backward  we  see  the  hot  plain  we  have 
just  quitted  stretching  out  far  below  us  like  a  vast^  imruffled  sea 
of  brown  and  green.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  cooler  becomes 
the  air,  and  vegetation  takes  on  a  rank  and  luxuriant  freshness 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  region  we  have  just  quitted, 
that  we  seem  to  have  climbed  up  out  of  a  fiery  hell  into  a  cool^ 
shady,  and  well-watered  paradise. 

But  every  rose  has  its  thoma  The  "  pony  "  I  rode  (which  was 
f ui-nished  by  the  Madras  Carrying  Oo.  at  an  exorbitant  price)  was 
a  wretched,  half-starved,  and  wholly  worn-out  beast  which  it  seemed 
a  sin  to  ride.  At  every  step  it  threatened  to  collapse,  like  the  br 
mous  "  One-Hoss  Shay."  It  vnis  the  first  time  I  ever  bestrode  a 
skeleton,  and  tried  to  make  it  walk.  The  experiment  was  not  a 
success,  for  about  every  two  rods  my  pony  skeleton  insisted  upon 
stopping,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile,  I  dismounted  and 
walked  on,  leaving  my  fiery,  untamed  steed  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  virith  his  head  down,  a  prey  to  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

Two  miles  farther  up  a  "  fresh  (I)  pony  "  awaited  me.  It  was  a 
slight  improvement  upon  the  first  one,  having  been  fed  only  a  week 
previously  ;  but  the  fault  of  this  noble  animal  was  that  he  wanted 
to  stop,  and  would  stop  every  few  minutes,  to  look  at  the  scenery. 
After  three  miles  I  abandoned  him  also  as  a  derelict,  and  finished 
the  ascent  on  foot    The  pass  is  nine  miles  long,  and  at  the  top  we 
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reAohed  the  pietureaqiie  little  Tillage  of  Coonoor,  at  an  eleration  of 
fiTO  thooaand  nine  hxudred  and  fiftj-four  feet 

Twelve  milea  from  Coonoar,  in  the  centime  of  the  Neilglieny 
plateao,  ia  Ootaoamund,  the  capital  of  the  Hill  diatrict,  the  bahion- 
able  reaort  of  Southern  India,  and  the  headquartera  of  all  the 
aportamen  who  Tiait  the  hilla.  It  ia  the  leaat  like  a  town  of  anj  I 
ever  aaw  or  heard  oU  for  it  ia  so  effectual] j  acattered,  oter  ao  manjr 
hilla,  that  as  a  town  it  haa  no  indifiduahtjr  whaterer.  But  it  ia  a 
highlj  pretentiooa  one  ncTertheleaa,  with  ita  hotela»  club,  pack  of 
hounda,  ahppa,  and  an  aaaortment  of  Oo?emment  inatitutiona.  A 
network  of  fine  metalled  roada  run  around  and  oter  the  hilla»  and 
a  goodl J  number  of  pretty  cottagea  and  fine  bungalows  perch  around 
on  the  hillsidea,  each  with  ita  spacious  "  compound  "  of  an  acre  or 
more  laid  out  in  ahadjr,  gravelled  walka,  and  terracea  of  flowers. 

As  to  climate  and  natural  scenery,  the  Neilgherriea  surpass  any 
mountain  region  I  have  ever  seen,  neither  cold  nor  hot  at  any  sea- 
aon,  always  green  and  freah,  and  always  either  softly  beautiful  or 
predpitoualy  grand.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  produoea  the  finest 
fruita  and  vegetables  to  be  found  in  Southern  India,  among  which  are 
mangos,  bananas  (or  plantains,  as  they  ore  universally  called  here), 
mandarin  orangea,  pineapples,  and  oven  pears,  although  lam  bound 
to  say  the  last-named  tasted  more  like  raw  turnips  than  peara.  The 
common  vegetables  are  potatoea,  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers  of  good 
siae  and  quality,  celery,  oniona,  sweet  potatoea,  tomipa,  beeta,  oar- 
rota,  radiahes,  peaa,  lettuce,  etc.  Tea  and  coffee  are  grown  in  vast 
quantities,  tobacco  is  grown  very  successfully,  and  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cinchona  bark,  from  which  the  priceless  quinine  is  mann- 
factured. 

The  Britiah  Ck>vemment  knows  how  to  do  some  very  admirable 
things  now  and  then  out  of  pure  charity.  For  instanne,  it  owna 
and  managea  a  vast  cinchona  plantation  upon  the  hills,  from  which 
it  manufM^turea  quinine  in  great  quantitiea,  and  while  thia  great 
fever  specific  is  selling  in  the  extortionate  Engliah  apothecary  ahops 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nipeea  per  ounce,  the  poor  fever-stricken 
native,  or  European  either,  for  that  matter,  can  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment Couri-Houae  and  procure  it  for  one  and  a  half  rupee  per 
ounce.     What  a  boon  is  this  to  suffering  humanity  I 

In  our  glorioua  republic,  we  have,  until  very  recently,  managed 
this  matter  rather  differently.  We  have  charged  a  anug  little  thirty 
per  cent  import  duty  upon  quinine,  which  prevented  ita  impor> 
tatioo  and  aale  at  a  low  price,  and  protected  a  aingle  firm  of  cbem- 
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ists  while  it  rolled  up  a  princely  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
^'fever-and-ager"  victimB  in  the  back  settlements  and  the  Western 
river  bottoni& 

During  my  stay  at  Ootacamund  (called  Ooty,  for  short),  I  lived 
at  Leigh's  Alexandra  Hotel,  where,  for  four  rupees  a  day,  I  had  the 
poorest  fare  and  the  worst  attendance  I  ever  put  up  with  in  a  hotel 
or  boarding-house  of  any  kind,  or  at  any  price.  Although  the  fare 
was  poor  it  had  one  redeeming  feature— there  was  never  very  much 
of  it,  for  mine  hostess  and  her  myrmidons  seemed  to  be  experiment- 
ing upon  me  to  see  how  little  a  man  could  live  upon.  But  it  was 
the  best  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  In  hotels  like  that, 
the  traveller  who  does  not  spend  nearly  as  much  money  in  brandy, 
soda,  and  cigars  as  his  board  amounts  to,  is  an  unwelcome  guest^ 
and  from  mine  host  to  the  water-carrier  he  is  treated  accordingly. 
The  servants  of  the  Alexandra  recognized  one  set  of  travellers  as 
big  gentlemen,"  who  were  entitled  to  their  attention,  and  the 
small  gentlemen  "  (such  as  I)  were  left  to  shift  for  themselvea 
Soon  after  reaching  Ootacamund  I  met  a  very  enthusiastic  young 
sportsman,  with  whom  I  planned  a  short  trip  to  the  Neddimullahs, 
a  range  to  the  west,  to  hunt  sambur  deer  {Eusa  arisMdis),  and 
the  Neilgherry  goat  {Hemitragus  hylocriua),  which  is  here  (in 
sport,  I  suppose)  called  the  "ibex."  We  took  with  us  a  native 
"  shikaree "  to  be  our  guide,  and  a  party  of  coolies  who  carried 
upon  their  heads  the  baskets  laden  with  our  camp-outfit^  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  for  five  day& 

A  brisk  walk  of  about  twdve  miles  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  hollows,  brought  us  to  the  range  of  peaks,  and  at  a  lovely  spot^ 
known  as  Betmund,  we  made  our  camp  beside  two  little  Toda  huts, 
which  sheltered  us  at  night.  Never  have  I  seen  a  lovelier  land- 
scape than  that  which  stretched  before  us  then.  Looking  bock 
toward  Ootacamund  we  saw  an  endless  succession  of  rolling  hills 
and  rounded  ridges  covered  with  bright  green  grass,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  dense  sholas  of  a  darker  hue.  The  hills  looked  as  if 
they  had  just  been  gone  over  with  a  lawn-mower,  they  were  so 
smooth  and  clean.  Near  our  camp  was  a  clear,  cold  mountain 
stream,  while  on  three  sides  of  us  the  hills  rose  into  lofty  peaks, 
still  smooth  in  outline  and  covered  with  short  grass.  We  were 
really  among  the  "  delectable  mountains." 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  saw  four  wild  goats  feeding 
near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tallest  peaks,  at  the  base  of  which 
we  were  encamped.    To  the  naked  eye  they  were  the  merest  dark 
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■pecks,  bnt  with  the  glaai  we  easQj  made  them  out  Drwing 
hMtilj,  we  were  soon  on  our  waj  up  the  steep  aide,  and  after  an 
hour'a  ateadj  and  laborious  climbing  we  reached  the  summit^  m^da 
a  careful  stalk  OTer,  and  found— nothing.  All  that  daj  and  the 
next  also  we  climbed  up  and  down  those  peaks,  hunted  along  dan* 
gerous  precipices  and  rocky  ridgea,  but  found  no  animals.  We 
were  so  high  that  clouds  en?eloped  us  more  than  half  the  time  and 
great! J  retarded  our  progress.  Thej  enabled  us  to  reahse  what  a 
wet,  cold,  and  disagreeable  thing  a  cloud  is,  when  one  is  in  it^  how- 
eter  beautiful  it  may  look  from  below. 

On  the  third  day  we  mored  six  miles  to  the  northeast,  and 
pitched  our  tent  in  the  edge  of  a  fine  shola  at  the  mouth  of  a  smaU 
care  in  the  rocks,  low  down  beside  a  clear  running  brook,  where 
we  were  quite  aheltered  from  the  wind.  A  hundred  yarda  away, 
up  the  grassy  slope,  was  a  typical  Toda  Tillage,  or  "  mund,"  called 
Muddimund,  and  I  was  glad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  these  strange  people.  After  all,  the  Todas  are 
the  most  interesting  animals  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  before  them 
wild  goats  and  sambur  sink  into  insignificance. 

Hie  Todas  of  the  mund  reganled  our  camping  so  near  them  as 
a  sort  of  iuTasion  of  their  premises,  and  their  suspicion  of  us  rose 
to  positire  dislike  when,  on  the  second  day,  they  discovered  our 
coolies  had  stolen  a  couple  of  dry  rails  from  their  cattU-pen  and 
cut  them  up  for  fire- wood.  Of  course  it  was  a  perfectly  lawless 
act  >^d  I  quite  admired  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  men  who  came 
down  to  inform  us  of  the  fact,  and  threaten  to  hare  our  men  up  for 
theft  if  the  offence  was  repeated.  As  he  stood  upon  a  bare  rodi 
abore  our  camp,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  clad  only  in  a  loin 
doth  and  a  doudy  cotton  aheet  worn  somewhat  like  a  tog%  with 
bare  arms  and  legs,  and  a  mass  of  long,  jet-black  hair  falling  in 
apostolic  faahion  orer  his  shoulders,  he  seemed  like  another  **  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wildemeaa.**  He  soon  couTinced  us 
of  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  a  couple  of  rupees  not  only  acted  like 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  but  rendered  him  both  friendly  and 
communicatiTe. 

The  Todas  are  certainly  a  remarkable  tribe,  but  their  qualities 
are  all  of  a  negatire  character.  Their  history — which  is  really  a 
history  of  nothing — goes  to  show  that  the  natural  laws  which  gor- 
em  the  progress  of  all  other  races  and  tribes  of  mankind  do  not  af- 
fect them  in  the  leaivt  Mtm  is  a  progresaiTe  being,  whoee  gradual 
ascent  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  refinement  depends  largdy 
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upon  the  nature  of  his  environment,  or  whether  his  surroundings 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  his  advancement.  He  reaches  his 
highest  level  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  on  good  soil,  where  life 
is  not  a  continual  struggle  for  bare  existence. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  which  have  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Qovemment,  as  the  cessation  of  infanticide,  for 
example,  the  Todas  are  to-day  precisely  as  they  were  when,  in 
1814,  Mr.  Sullivan  discovered  them  on  the  Neilgherry  plateau. 
They  belong  to  the  Dravidian  race,  but  are  the  least  cultivated 
of  all  its  tribe&  Although  inhabiting  this  magnificent  plateau 
from  time  immemorial^  a  Tery  Eden  in  itself,  living  in  a  mild*  and 
salubrious  climate,  on  bountifully  fertile  soil,  and  amid  scenery 
that  ought  to  inspire  a  mummy,  they  have  never  tilled  the  soil,  nor 
planted  fruit-trees,  nor  built  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or  even  com- 
fortable dwellings.  They  have  no  domestic  animals  save  buffidoes 
and  cats,  whereas  they  might  easily  have  flocks  upon  flocks  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  ponies  and  bullocks  by  the  score. 

With  time  enough  for  anything,  they  manufacture  absolutely 
nothing,  not  even  weapons ;  build  nothing  except  the  flimsy  huts 
they  live  in,  and  like  the  lassy,  indolent  brutes  they  are,  subsist 
wholly  upon  the  milk  from  their  bufBsJoes,  and  what  grain  they  can 
beg  of  the  Badagas,  a  neighboring  tribe  which  pays  an  uncertain 
tribute  to  the  Todas  as  the  original  possessors  of  all  the  land  on 
the  Neilgherriea  The  drove  of  bufi&Joes  belonging  to  the  mund  is 
herded  by  the  small  boys,  and  milked  by  the  dairyman  only,  the 
"  paulauL"  The  only  occupation  of  the  men,  aside  from  the  milk- 
man, is  visiting  the  neighboring  villages  of  Badagas  and  begging 
for  tribute. 

In  a  country  teeming  vrith  game,  and  also  with  a  natural  appe- 
tite for  flesh,  the  Todas  are  absolutely  without  weapons,  or  even 
spears  of  the  simplest  sort,  either  for  defence  or  capture.  They 
make  no  traps  for  game,  set  no  snares,  dig  no  pitfalls,  nor  capture 
game  in  any  way  whatever.  And  yet  they  said  they  were  fond  of 
sambur  flesh,  and  two  of  the  men  we  questioned  informed  us,  vdth 
the  pride  of  men  who  recall  a  banquet,  that  they  once  had  all  they 
could  eat  of  a  sambur  killed  by  Morgan  Doray.  They  have  no 
caste  prejudices  to  prevent  them  killing  and  eating  game,  as  have 
many  Indian  natives,  and  nothing  keeps  them  from  the  chase  but 
sublime  laziness.    What  total  depravity  I 

Having  learned  the  above,  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the  informa- 
tion thatUie  Todas  have  no  written  language,  no  songs,  no  history, 
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imtten  or  unwritten,  no  historical  monuments  nor  compositions 
of  any  kind ;  in  fact^  nothing  but  bufi&Joes.  I  believe,  however, 
they  have  some  religious  notions  and  ceremonies,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  their  nature,  and  so 
prefer  to  omit  all  mention  of  them.  This  much  I  learned  to  a  cer- 
tainty, however,  that  the  milkman,  the  "  paulaul,"  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  character,  a  god  in  fact,  and  is  never  touched  by  any  human 
being  unless  it  be  another  sacred  milkman  of  equal  rank.  The 
daily,  or  "  paulchi,"  is  a  sacred  place,  which  may  not  be  entered 
under  any  circumstances  by  any  one  but  the  paiUauL  If  there  is 
any  surplus  milk  after  the  wants  of  the  mund  are  supplied,  it  is 
made  into  ghee,  which,  if  not  also  used,  he  sells  or  trades  to  neigh- 
boring tribes  for  rice,  millet^  wheats  sugar,  salt^  or  tobacco. 

Even  in  India,  with  its  many  tribes  and  castes,  the  Todas  are 
people  of  remarkably  fine  appearance.  To  judge  by  their  form 
and  features,  one  would  suppose  them  capable  of  any  degree  of 
progress  in  the  social  scale.  The  men  are  tall  and  very  erect, 
large-framed,  broad-chested,  and  finely  built  every  way,  many  being 
quite  muscular.  Their  cblor  is  a  blackish  brown.  The  features 
are  well-moulded  every  way,  with  Jewish  nose,  full  lips,  massive 
but  not  prominent  cheek-bones,  large  eyes»  and  low  forehead,  but 
otherwise  the  head  is  well  isthaped. 

Their  hair  is  very  abundant,  wavy,  jet-black,  and  rather  coarse, 
and  the  thick,  bushy  beard  is  also  black.  I  never  saw  men  whose 
bodies  were  so  densely  hairy,  especially  on  the  breast  and  arms^  as 
are  these  Todas  genenilly.    Every  man  is  an  Esau. 

In  height  the  women  are,  on  an  average,  about  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  men.  There  was  one  comely  face  at  Muddimund,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  women  were  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  the 
men.  Both  men  and  women  part  their  hair  in  the  middle,  and  the 
latter  wear  theirs  either  in  curls  or  in  a  wavy  mass  hanging  well 
down  their  backs. 

The  Toda  garment  is  a  sort  of  mantle  of  coarse  cotton  stuff  of 
native  manufacture,  with  a  figured  border,  and  when  new  is  white. 
It  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  brought  forward  under  the 
right  arm,  and  the  comer  is  again  flung  over  the  left  shoulder, 
which  leaves  the  right  arm  entirely  bare  and  frea  The  female 
robe  is  of  the  same  size  and  material,  but  it  is  worn  like  a  mantle 
over  both  shouldera  The  priestly  milkman  usually  wears  nothing 
except  the  loin  doth,  and  neither  men  nor  women  ever  wear  any 
kind  of  head  covering. 
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The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  Todaa  is  that  they  practise 
polyandry — the  marriage  of  several  brothers  or  near  relatives  to 
one  woman.  This  state  of  society  presupposes  a  scarcity  of  women, 
which  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  Todas,  and  has  been  from  their 
earliest  history.  This  condition  of  the  population  was  brought 
about  by  infanticide,  whereby  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  chil- 
dren bom  to  the  tribe  were  kiUed  at  their  birth. 

Formerly  the  males  of  the  tribe  outnumbered  the  females  two 
to  one,  but  since  the  Madras  Qovemment  has  suppressed  infanti- 
cide, the  proportion  has  risen  until  now  there  are  three-fourths  as 
many  females  as  malea 

The  regulations  of  these  people  in  regard  to  marriage  are  veiy 
simple,  and  result  in  a  perfectly  tranquil  and  harmonious  state  of 
society.  If  my  informants  knew  how  to  reckon  time  properly,  a 
girl's  marriage  to  her  first  husband  takes  place  when  she  is  fifteen 
years  of  age,  by  her  own  consent  and  choice  only,  and  her  husband 
receives  from  her  father  a  dowry  of  several  bu£GEJoe&  After  that 
her  husband's  brothers  may  also  marry  her  and  unite  their  herds 
with  his,  thus  forming  a  joint-stock  company  and  one  common 
herd.  The  women  of  the  tribe  never  own  or  inherit  property,  and 
the  men  are  therefore  bound  to  support  them. 

Although  the  social  laws  of  the  Todas  regarding  betrothal,  mar- 
riage, remarriage,  and  divorce  are  so  extremely  elastic  they  are  actu- 
ally shocking,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  customs  of  the  Bible 
patriarchs,  in  many  respects  so  close  as  to  be  positively  alarming. 

With  the  TodaSy  marriage  seems  to  be  quite  a  go-as-you-please 
institution,  except  that  women  are  so  scarce  no  man  is  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  Like  many  of  the  prominent 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament^  who  indulged  in  polygamy  and 
polyandry,  their  complete  social  history  would  not  make  good 
family  reading. 

The  practice  of  polyandry  was  brought  about  by  infanticide, 
and  the  killing  of  female  children  was  due  to  the  phenomenal  lazi- 
ness of  the  Toda,  who  shrank  from  the  task  of  supporting  a  whole 
woman  and  four  or  five  children  all  by  himself.  But  for  that^  this 
tribe  of  physically  fine  men  and  women  might  have  expanded  and 
founded  upon  the  Neilgherries  a  magnificent  principality. 

As  it  is,  there  were  in  1881  only  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  them,  not  so  many  by  about  forty  as  in  1870,  and  they  wander 
about  from  one  grazing  ground  to  another  like  the  good-for-noth- 
ing heathens  they  are. 
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B7  many  observers  they  are  thought  to  be  directly  descended 
from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel — which  belief  is  based  on  their 
facial  resemblance,  their  semi-nomadic  habits,  and  their  customs 
regarding  marriage  and  divorce.  To  my  mind,  there  is  something 
so  decidedly  Israelitish  in  their  hereditary  and  violent  abhorrence 
of  tilling  the  soil,  horticulture,  and  all  ottier  manual  labor,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  the  suspicion  is  well  founded 

The  habitation  of  the  Toda  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect 
of  such  an  animoL  It  is  of  the  smallost  i>088iblo  size,  dose  and 
hot,  dark  as  a  dungeon,  destitute  of  furniture,  and  full  of  fleaa  It 
is  more  like  a  rustic  dog-kennel  than  the  habitation  of  a  human 
being.  It  looks  like  an  overgrown  dog-kennel  in  every  line,  and 
whoever  enters  it  can  only  do  so  by  going  on  all-fours.  It  has  no 
window  whatever,  no  chimney  or  smoke-hole,  and  the  only  opening 
is  a  door  in  one  end  of  the  hut. 

The  typical  hut  is  eight  feet  square,  and  about  the  same  in 
height  to  the  angle  of  the  Qothic  roof.  The  ends  are  boarded  up 
tightly  with  rough  boards^  the  cracks  being  filled  vrith  sun-baked 
clay.  There  is  but  one  door,  a  rectangular  hole  three  feet  high  by 
two  vride,  at  the  middle  of  one  end,  next  to  the  ground.  There 
are  no  side  walls,  for  the  roof  reaches  quite  to  the  ground  on  either 
side,  and  the  rafters  even  run  into  the  earth. 

The  roof  is  thatched  with  lemon-grass  lashed  to  the  bamboo 
rafters  with  split  rattan.  The  huts  built  as  above  are  quite  sub- 
stantial, but  sometimes  one  is  put  up  in  more  flimsy  fashion,  of 
smaller  size,  with  angular  peak,  flat-sided  roof,  and  low  side  walls. 
It  was  a  hut  of  this  kind  tiiat  sheltered  us  from  the  rain  at  Bet- 

mund,  and  almost  smothered  us,  too, 
until  we  kicked  out  one  of  the  ends  and 
secured  a  supply  of  fresh  air. 

In  spite  of  the  darkness  and  fleas  I 
entered  one  of  the  huts  at  Muddimund 
and  examined  it  carefully.  The  accorn- 
panying  diagram  will  explain  the  interior 
better  than  any  description,  a  being  a 
slightly  elevated  bed  of  day,  on  which 
the  adults  of  the  family  slepi  b  a  vacant 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  where 
the  children  slept,  c  the  fireplace,  d  the  stone  mortar,  and  e  a  place 
set  apart  for  the  culinary  utensils,  bags  of  grain,  etc  To  me,  this 
place  vms  like  a  veritable  Black  Hole,  and  how  three  adults  and 
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four  ohildrdn  managed  to  sleep  in  sach  a  den,  with  the  door  tightly 
closed,  was  a  mystery. 

Three  such  huts  as  the  above  standing  close  together,  and  the 
dairy  a  little  distance  away,  all  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  of  earth 
about  three  feet  high,  constituted  Muddimund.  Fifty  yards  away 
was  the  bu£Ealo  pen,  built  of  small  saplings  twelve  feet  long,  like  an 
ordinarv  rail  fence. 

The  Toda  bufBsJo  is  a  distinct  breed  from  the  domestic  bnffiJo 
of  India  generally,  being  of  a  lighter  build,  more  active  habit,  and 
having  horns  with  much  greater  elevation,  length,  curvature,  and 
divergence.  He  has  more  flesh  on  his  bones  and  some  hair  on 
his  blue  hide,  but  for  all  that^  he,  too,  is  a  very  ugly  specimen  of 
the  bovine  tribe.  He  is  "  scarey  "  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  in 
the  presence  of  white  men,  and  the  Todas  say  the  herd  is  always 
able  to 'defend  itself  against  the  tigers  and  leopards  of  the  Hilla 
The  bufi&Joes  form  a  regular  line  of  battle,  with  the  largest  bulls 
and  best  fighters  nearest  the  enemy,  and  the  cows  and  calves  take 
shelter  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  column.  The  buflisdoes  have  even 
been  known  to  raUy  to  the  protection  of  the  children  herding  theuL 

For  three  days  we  hunted  up  and  down  the  hills  and  through 
the  sliolas,  but  with  no  success.  Late  one  evening  we  espied  a 
stag  sambur  feeding  near  the  edge  of  a  dense  sholo,  but  just  when 
we  were  getting  fairly  within  range  of  him  a  dense  white  cloud 
came  sweeping  along  and  hid  him  completely  from  our  view. 
Under  the  obscurity  of  this  we  hurried  up  nearer,  and  when  it 
cleared  away  at  last,  we  saw,  through  the  driving  mist»  only  the 
antlers  and  head  of  the  stag  as  he  stood  behind  a  hill  looking  over 
the  top,  straight  toward  ua  It  was  our  only  chance  for  a  shot^  for 
it  was  almost  nighty  and  aiming  for  the  throaty  we  fired  together. 
As  we  expected,  the  stag  wheeled  around,  dashed  into  the  shola 
and  was  gone. 

All  that  the  hills  lacked  in  the  matter  of  game  and  specimens 
they  made  up  in  scenery.  Every  day  our  hunting  led  us  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  where  the  hills  end  abruptly 
in  a  precipitous  descent  of  4,000  feet  to  a  lower  and  more  level 
plateau.  From  one  spot  in  particular  the  view  was  sublime. 
Standing  at  the  end  of  a  lofty  ridge,  we  looked  down  upon  a  plain 
which  lay  spread  out  before  us  like  a  map,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  encircling  Neilgherries,  and  stretehing  away  in  front 
for  a  good  forty  milea  Nearest  us  it  was  dotted  over  with  tiny 
houses  and  cultivated  fields,  and  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  road, 
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bat  in  the  distanoe  there  was  discernible  only  a  sea  of  green  forest^ 
broken  here  and  there  by  grassy  glades.  My  companion  pointed 
oat  the  location  of  the  Goyemment  Beserved  Forest  at  Madamal- 
lay,  where  Indian  bison  {Boa  gaunui),  and  sambnr  deer  were  na- 
meroasy  and  we  planned  a  trip  there  forthwith. 

The  last  day  we  visited  oar  favorite  point  of  obserration  we 
beheld  a  doad-scene  which  was  remarkably  beaatifoL  From  oar 
lofty  height  we  looked  down  apon  a  sea  of  billowy  white  doads  as 
white  as  the  whitest  pearls,  which  so  completely  obscared  the  plain 
below  that  there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  its  existence.  Above 
the  expanse  of  doads  the  air  was  dear,  the  san  shone  brightly,  and 
the  grim,  gray  predpices  and  lofty  peaks  which  loomed  ap  roand 
it  and  girt  it  in,  were  not  more  motionless  than  this  sea  of  doads. 
As  a  rale,  it  is  folly  for  a  traveller  to  describe  a  doad-scene,  and  I 
mention  this  only  to  call  attention  to  the  sarpassing  beafity  of  a 
mass  of  doads  when  seen  in  sanshine  from  above  and  sarroanded 
by  grim  and  sombre  oatline& 

At  the  end  of  five  days'  very  laborioas  hunting  over  the  hills  we 
retamed  to  Oocatamand.  So  far  as  specimens  were  concerned  the 
hant  had  been  a  total  f ailare,  for  we  had  not  a  single  one ;  bat  any 
man  who  coald  regret  sach  a  trip  as  that  on  sach  groands  deserves 
to  be  shat  ap  in  a  work-shop  all  his  life,  and  see  nothing  of  nature 
except  musty  skins  and  skdetons. 
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— Jungle  Fever. — NaUve  Cussedness  again. — Betum  to  Ooty. — ^A  GU>od 
Samaritan. — A  Model  (1)  Physician. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson. — Departure. 

Upon  the  Neilgherries,  wild  animalfl  of  all  kinds  are  now  so  scarce 
that  they  cannot  be  hunted  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  best 
that  either  sportsman  or  naturalist  can  do  is  to  make  Ootacamund 
his  headquarters  and  hunt  in  the  forests  about  the  base  of  the  hills. 
Occasionally  (three  to  five  times  a  year),  a  tiger  is  met  and  killed 
upon  the  hills,  and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  who  is  a  good  shot 
may  kill  a  wild  goat  or  a  stag  sambur  every  week  he  is  out ;  but  to 
a  collector  who  shoots  for  skins  and  skeletons  this  is  ruinously  slow 
work. 

A  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  Neilgherry  plateau,  and 
4,000  feet  lower,  lies  the  great  Wainaad  Forest^  like  a  vast  pre- 
serve, teeming  vdth  large  game  of  many  kinds  and  &mous  as  a 
hunting  ground.  My  sporting  friend  had  visited  a  certain  portion 
of  it  known  as  the  Mudumallay  Reserved  Forest^  and  he  gave  me 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  Indian  bison  and  deer  to  be  found 
there,  that,  after  taking  his  report  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
I  decided  to  go  there  for  a  fortnight's  shooting  under  his  advice 
and  guidance. 

We  hired  four  pack-ponies,  loaded  them  vdth  our  outfit  and  pro- 
visions, and  at  two  o'  clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  all  ready  to 
start  All  except  my  friend's  chief  servant  and  right  hand  man. 
He  had  been  given  an  advance  of  four  rupees  wherevdth  to  buy  his 
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provisions  for  the  trip,  and  had  been  gradually  getting  drunk  ever 
since  early  morning.  At  the  last  moment  he  gave  us  the  slip  alto- 
gether, and  hid  away  in  the  bazaar.  My  friend  spent  an  hour  in 
searching  for  him,  with  a  native  policeman  and  a  stout  cane,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  started  without  him. 

We  took  the  road  leading  north  from  Ooty  to  the  Segor  ghaut 
and  Mysore,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  well  out  of  the  town  it  began 
to  rain.  For  nearly  two  hours  we  plodded  along  through  a  steady 
down-pour  that  completely  drenched  everything  save  my  two 
packs,  which  I  had  covered  with  my  waterproof  blankets.  Just  at 
dark  we  reached  the  Eulhutty  bungalow,  wet»  cold,  tired,  and  hun- 
gry, and  only  eight  miles  from  Ooiacamund.  But  we  soon  had  a 
good  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  a  steaming  pot  of  chocolate  on  the 
table,  and  dry  clothes  on  ourselve& 

As  if  to  atone  for  our  miserable  drenching,  the  next  morning 
broke  dear  and  sunny,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  our  way 
down  the  pas&  Four  miles  from  the  Eulhutty  bungalow  we  reached 
the  Segor  bungalow,  a  mere  hovel  at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut^  elevation 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  From  thence  the  road  lay 
through  a  generally  level  country,  thinly  covered  with  low  bushes 
and  short,  scrubby  tree&  Quartz  rocks  were  quite  abimdant  along 
the  road,  and  in  one  ledge  I  found  a  bed  of  Muscovite  mica^  which 
furnished  several  fine  specimens.  Six  miles  from  Segor  we  reached 
the  village  of  Musnigoorie,  which  stands  on  a  smooth  bed  of  red- 
dish porphyrite,  through  which  run  long,  narrow,  vertical  veins  of 
quartz,  several  of  which  extend  lengthwise  along  the  middle  of  the 
street 

After  leaving  Musnigoorie  the  jungle  grows  denser  tmd  higher, 
until  it  soon  becomes  a  genuine  forest^  and  the  road  is  both  hilly 
and  rocky.  Late  in  the  evening  we  crossed  the  Moyar  River  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  Tippecadu  traveller's  bungalow,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Ooty.  The  next  morning  the  ponies,  which  had 
been  turned  out  to  graze,  were  missing,  and  it  was  not  until  4  p.il 
that  they  were  found.  To  occupy  the  time,  I  took  my  rifle  and 
strolled  out  into  the  forest  along  the  river,  which  I  found  in  places 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  common  bamboo  (Bambnaa  arundi- 
naoea),  which  here  grows  in  scattering  clumps  to  a  height  of  forty 
to  sixty  feet  While  I  was  walking  along,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
first  bamboo  forest  I  had  ever  seen,  a  large  animal  suddenly  leaped 
to  the  ground  from  a  tree  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me,  fiourished  a 
long  tail  in  mid-air,  and  rushed  away  through  the  grasa    From  the 
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length  of  its  tail  I  thought  it  was  a  young  leopard,  and  immediately 
gave  chase,  when  the  animal  ran  up  a  tree,  and  in  another  moment 
my  rifle  brought  down  a  fine  old  gray  monkey,  the  Madras  langur 
{SemnopUIiectis  leucoprimnus).  The  report  started  a  whole  troop 
of  the  same  species  which  had  been  feeding  quietly  in  an  adjoining 
tree,  and  away  they  went  at  a  great  rate,  galloping  through  the 
tree-tops  a  little  faster  than  I  could  run  on  the  ground  below.  But 
one  of  the  monkeys  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  have 
a  look  at  me,  a  very  common  habit  with  monkeys  generally,  and  a 
moment  later  he,  too,  was  tumbling  to  the  ground.  The  largest 
monkey  of  this  species  which  I  obtained  in  the  Wainaad  measured 
as  follows  :  length  of  head  and  body  23  inches,  tail  37.  I  also  shot 
a  Malabar  squirrel  {S.  Malabaricus),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Sciuridw,  and  also  one  of  the  largest* 

By  the  time  I  had  prepared  the  skins  of  my  three  specimens  the 
ponies  arriyed  and  we  started  for  the  MudumaUay  Earkhana,  or 
headquarters  of  the  forest  officers,  six  miles  from  Tippecadu.  The 
village,  which  consists  of  about  twenty  huts,  built  of  mud  or  of  split 
bamboos  woven  together,  stands  upon  the  bank  of  a  filthy,  stagnant 
pond  or  "  tank,"  a  genuine  cholera  generator  in  fact,  for  it  fumishes 
tlio  sole  water-supply  of  the  village.  The  year  before  our  visit  the 
village  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  cholera  and  fever,  many 
dying,  while  the  rest  fled  for  their  Uvea  There  is  a  good  bungalow 
here  belonging  to  the  forest  department,  quite  vacant  when  we  ar- 
rived, but  owing  to  ignorance  on  my  part^  and  lack  of  management 
on  that  of  my  companion,  we  had  not  obtained  at  Ooty  permission 
to  occupy  it  during  our  stay,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  farther, 
and  fare  worse.  EJAving  come  to  hunt  bison,  we  went  on  two  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  the  Earkhana  to  the  very  centre  of  the  best  game 
district,  and  camped  near  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  old  native,  named 
Coiurti  Chetty. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  MudumaUay  forest,  forest  officers,  and 
all,  are  certainly  the  meanest  and  most  disobliging  lot  I  met  any- 
where in  the  East  Indie&  As  soon  as  they  found  we  had  come 
among  them  without  any  "backing"  from  the  government  au- 
thorities, or  without  any  kind  of  tangible  power  over  them,  they  be- 
came most  insolent  and  disobliging.  First  of  all  we  saw  the  hand 
of  the  government  writer,  Bamasawmy,  in  charge  of  the  Karkhana 
and  its  afiBsdra    While  we  were  making  our  camp,  a  forest  peon 


*  See  Table  of  Measurements  of  S.  I.  Mammals,  Appendix. 
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came  along  and  demanded  to  know  who  gaye  ns  permission  to  camp 
in  that  forest  We  politely  informed  him  that  we  had  no  permis- 
sion and  needed  none.  A  little  later,  when  we  tried  to  engage 
trackers  and  game-carriers  from  among  the  natives  living  near  us, 
they  told  us  Bamasawmy  had  ordered  them  not  to  go  with  us, 
and  they  dared  not  go  at  any  price.  Here  was  a  pretty  fix.  I 
at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  most  excellent  Bamasawmy,  threaten- 
ing to  instantly  report  him  to  his  superior  at  Ooty,  Major  Jago,  if 
he  hindered  our  movements  or  caused  us  further  trouble  of  any 
kind.  He  at  once  countermanded  his  obnoxious  "order,"  and  be- 
came the  cringing,  fawning  native  who  fears  authority,  even  though 
it  be  ever  so  shadowy. 

Then  came  old  Courti  Chetty,  who  had  under  his  inmiediate 
control  all  the  natives  near  our  camp.  We  gave  him  various  pres- 
ents to  start  with,  but  these  only  served  to  whet  his  appetite  to 
an  alarming  extent  He  thought  he  was  doing  us  a  great  favor 
when  he  furnished  us  trackers  at  a  rupee  each  per  day  (three 
times  their  actual  value),  and  pooceted  half  their  wages.  The 
Eurumbers  themselves,  even  when  hired,  would  do  nothing  unless 
they  felt  inclined,  and  what  nearly  ruined  us  was  that  they  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  the  rupee. 

Old  Courti  Chetty  visited  our  camp  very  frequently,  always 
wanting  something,  generally  arrack  or  brandy.  He  had  built 
for  himself  quite  an  elaborate  family  temple  in  one  comer  of  his 
yard,  and  was  a  very  devout  old  Hindoo,  extremely  careful  of  his 
"  caste."  One  morning  his  son  took  my  gun  and  shot  a  munijao 
{Geruulvs  a^ireua),  near  our  camp,  of  which  I  wanted  the  sldn. 
The  little  animal  was  brought  up  and  skinned  by  the  old  man's 
son  under  my  instructions,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
animal  lest  I  should  defile  it  I  When  they  had  carried  away  the 
carcase  and  all  the  flesh,  I  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  skin.  An 
hour  later,  when  Courti  Chetty  came  down  and  asked  for  a  drink 
of  brandy,  I  ordered  Appoo  to  pour  it  out  in  my  drinking-cup, 
that  I  might  make  a  trial  of  the  venerable  Hindoo's  principle&  It 
was  done.  As  usual,  the  old  man  declined  to  receive  the  cup  from 
the  hand  of  either  of  us,  but  had  it  placed  upon  the  ground  in 
front  of  him.  Without  another  word  he  took  up  my  cup,  which 
had  been  at  my  lips  a  thousand  times,  and  drank  off  the  contents 
as  though  it  had  been  mother's  milk.    The  old  hypocrite  I 

My  friend  had  brought  with  him  from  Ooty  a  strong,  healthy- 
looking  coolie  to  serve  as  a  gun-bearer,  but  the  day  after  we 
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reached  our  destination  he  stole  nearly  all  the  rice  belonging  to 
my  cook,  and  refused  to  do  any  work  about  the  camp.  His  mas- 
ter discharged  him  at  once,  and  after  eating  an  enormous  quantity 
of  rice  he  started  back  to  Ooiy.  At  the  Karkhana  he  was  at- 
tacked by  cholera,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  first  three  days  my  friend  and  I  hunted  together, 
and  were  completely  unsuccessful,  whereupon  we  decided  to  go 
out  separately.  The  second  day  that  I  went  out  alone  proved  to  be 
a  very  eventful  one,  and  a  record  of  its  incidents  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  our  doings  in  that  locality.    The  following  is  from  my  diary : 

**June  3,  1877. — Started  out  yery  early,  accompanied  by  a 
single  old  Kurumber,  because  no  other  trackers  could  be  procured* 
The  old  man  carried  my  rifle  and  game-bag,  which  latter  con- 
tained my  breakfast  and  luncheon.  I  carried  my  No.  10  gun,  and 
cartridges  all  loaded  with  single  round  balls  and  six  drachma 
Throughout  the  day  the  character  of  the  forest  remained  the  same 
as  usual  here — ^rolUng  hills  covered  with  grass  waist  high,  and  a 
very  open,  scattering  growth  of  low,  scrubby  trees ;  ground  hard 
and  dry,  and  no  swamps. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  found  a  very  fresh  bison  trail,  and  started 
upon  it  at  once.  The  way  the  Kurumbers  and  Ohetties  of  these 
parts  take  up  a  bison  trail  through  long,  thin  grass  and  over  hard 
ground  is  surprising.  They  glide  rapidly  but  almost  noiselessly 
along,  their  eyes/  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  raised  every  now 
and  then  for  a  quick,  piercing  glance  ahead  to'  sight  the  herd.  The 
old  Kurumber  Ufted  the  trail  very  rapidly,  and  I  followed  close  at 
his  heela  On  we  went^  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  hard  ground 
and  soft  ground,  the  trail  freshening  very  rapidly.  Sometimes  it 
led  down  moist  banks,  and  then  the  ground  would  be  quite 
ploughed  up  by  the  hoofs  of  the  herd.  At  last  we  were  pretty 
well  blown,  and  sat  down  beside  the  trail,  under  a  bush  on  a  bit  of 
rising  groimd,  to  rest  and  refresh  a  little.  I  was  getting  deeply 
interested  in  a  cold  roast  chicken,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a  rush 
and  a  trampling  of  feet»  and  the  next  instant  a  whole  herd  of  bison 
hove  in  sights  coming  toward  us  over  the  brow  of  the  hilL 

" '  Eahtee,  sahib  I  Eahtee  I '  said  my  old  tracker,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

"I  snatched  up  my  heavy  gun  and  made  ready. 

"  The  herd  came  on  at  a  brisk  trot»  suddenly  turned  off  to  the 
right  when  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  swept  along  before  us  like 
a  cavalry  squadron  under  review.    It  was  a  grand  sights  although 
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but  a  momentary  vision  of  massiYe  heads  and  huge  white  horns, 
high  humps,  sides  of  chestnut  brown,  and  about  thirty  pairs  of 
legs,  all  white  from  the  knee  down.  They  were  too  far  away  for 
my  smooth-bore  to  hit  with  certainty,  but  aiming  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  fired  at  the  largest  bull  one  barrel  after  another — and 
missed  with  both.  The  bison  dropped  their  heads  lower,  humped 
their  backs  higher,  redoubled  their  speed,  and  swept  out  of  sight 
like  a  whirlwind. 

"We  were  instantly  up  and  after  them,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  saw  them  walking  quietly  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  us,  for  the  forest  was  very  open.  I  imdertook  to  stalk  the  herd, 
and  was  doing  very  well,  when  the  old  man  touched  me  upon  the 
arm  and  pointed  to  a  fine  stag  sambur  that  was  standing,  head 
erect  and  antlers  thrown  back,  motionless  as  a  bronze  statue, 
looking  full  at  us,  and  only  fifty  yards  away.  My  poUcy  is,  '  one 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  dozen  in  the  bush,'  and  regardless 
of  the  bison  in  sight  of  us,  I  fired  my  rifle  at  the  sambur's  neck. 
He  dropped  instantly,  and  died  almost  without  a  kick.  We  out 
his  throaty  blazed  a  bree  on  three  sides  to  mark  the  spot^  and  hur- 
ried on  after  the  bison. 

''Apparently  bison  do  not  run  far  after  being  shot  at^  or  hear- 
ing fire-arms,  for  half  a  mile  from  our  dead  sambur  we  came  upon 
the  herd  again,  and  stalked  up  to  within  seventy  yards  of  it  This 
time  I  fired  my  rifle  at  the  heart-region  of  a  liurge  cow  that  stood 
nearest  me,  'broadside  on,'  knowing  that  vnth  that  weapon  I 
would  hit  my  mark.  To  my  chagrin  the  entire  herd  went  tearing 
of^  and  I  saw  that  my  little  rifle  was  too  small  for  such  large 
game,  or  at  least  too  small  to  stop  a  bison.  We  followed  on  after 
Uie  herd,  which  finally  led  us  up  a  high,  conical  hill,  and  twice 
completely  around  it  Twice  we  came  upon  the  bison  where  the 
grass  was  as  hi^  as  our  heads,  but  each  time  they  saw  us  first  and 
dashed  away.  After  two  hours  of  such  chasing,  we  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  trail,  and  started  back  to  find  the  sambur  we  had 
shot  The  old  man  took  his  bearings,  and  we  walked,  and  walked, 
and  walked,  but  could  not  find  it  It  afterward  proved  that  we 
went  directly  away  from  camp  and  the  object  of  our  search. 

"I  soon  saw  that  my  guide  had  lost  his  reckoning,  and  simply 
could  not  find  our  dead  game.  But  he  tried  his  beet,  I  followed 
without  grumbling,  and  again  we  walked  and  walked.  It  grew 
monotonous,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  And  we  could  not  talk 
a  word  except  by  signs,  which  made  matters  so  much  worse. 
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"  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  upon  the  first  herd  of  wild  ele- 
phants I  ever  saw.  They  were  moving  qoietl j  along  through  the 
forest^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  after  watching  them  for  a 
while  at  a  distance,  we  went  our  way  without  distiurbing  them. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  came  upon  the  same  herd,  this  time  where 
there  was  better  cover  from  which  to  observe  them.  The  herd  con- 
sisted of  one  fine  old  tusker,  one  young  tusker,  five  females,  and 
two  babie&  They  were  feeding  upon  the  grass,  pulling  up  long 
bunches  and  jeilcing  it  from  side  to  side  to  shake  the  dirt  from  the 
roots,  then  winding  it  up  to  their  mouths.  Some  threw  quantities 
of  dry  dirt  over  their  backs,  others  fanned  themselves  vnth  leafy 
branchea  I  wanted  that  old  tusker  for  his  skin  and  skeleton,  but 
I  had  no  right  to  shoot  him  there,  or  even  attempt  it»  without  laying 
myself  liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  so  we  again  left  the  herd  and  went 
our  way. 

"We  walked  on  another  half-hour,  and  came  upon  the  herd  for 
a  third  time.  This  was  too  much  for  human  endurance.  Twice  had 
wo  resisted  temptation,  but  here  it  was  once  more.  I  determined 
to  kill  that  largest  tusker  then  and  there,  if  possible,  and  take 
the  consequences.  The  highest  possible  fine  would  be  five  hun- 
dred rupees,  and  he  would  be  worth  that  as  a  specimen.  When 
my  companion  saw  my  intention  he  retired  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
climbed  a  tree.  I  loaded  my  No.  10  with  hardened  balls  and  six 
drachms,  quite  enough  for  any  elephant^  I  thought^  and  took  up  my 
position  in  advance  of  the  herd.  The  old  tusker  was  behind  the 
rest^  sauntering  slowly  along,  feeding  as  he  went  I  crept  up 
through  the  grass,  keeping  a  tree-trunk  all  the  time  exactly  b^ 
tween  his  eye  and  me,  and  stole  from  one  tree  to  another,  until  at 
last  I  got  within  thirty  feet  of  him.  But  imfortunately  he  kept  his 
forehead  from  me,  and  I  only  knew  about  the  front  head  shot  He 
passed  on  and  I  had  to  stalk  him  again.  I  stalked  him  at  least  six 
different  times,  but  somehow  his  forehead  was  always  away  from 
me,  and  I  would  not  fire  at  any  other  part 

"  The  elephant  is  certainly  the  most  stupid  animal  I  ever  tried 
to  approacL  He  is  as  easily  stalked  as  an  old  sitting-hen.  Evi- 
dently his  hearing,  sights  and  scent  are  alike  dull,  or  I  would  have 
been  discovered.  At  one  time  the  whole  herd  was  feeding  around 
me  in  a  semi-circle,  in  a  space  not  larger  than  could  be  covered  by 
an  ordinary  circus-tent»  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  elephants  were  in  a 
menagerie,  they  were  so  near  and  so  quiet 

**  At  last  I  had  a  reasonably  &ir  chance  at  the  tusker  at  twenty 
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yards  and  fired  both  barrels,  aiming  to  strike  the  brain  through  the 
nasal  cavity,  at  the  base  of  the  trunk.  My  shot  was  a  total  bilure. 
The  elephants  ran  off  a  hundred  yards,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
stopped  and  began  feeding  again,  all  except  the  tusker,  who  stood 
quite  stilL  I  stalked  him  again  and  this  time  fired  at  his  temple, 
but  failed  to  bring  him  down,  and  gave  up  in  shame  and  disgust 
The  elephants  now  made  off,  trumpeting  as  they  went,  and  leaving 
a  trail  which  looked  as  if  a  hundred  men  had  marched  along  in 
Indian  fil&  Then  I  regretted  my  folly  in  firing  at  the  elephant  and 
wounding  a  noble  animal  to  no  purpose,  and  likewise  rendering 
myself  liable  to  a  fine  whether  I  killed  him  or  not  But  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

"  I  found  my  old  Eurumber,  and  we  started  home,  dbandoning 
the  search  for  tiie  dead  sambur.  In  going  through  a  patch  of  high 
grass  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  spot  where  a  tiger  had  pulled  down 
and  devoured  a  sambur  about  four  days  previously.  The  grass 
was  trampled  all  about^  and  it  seemed  the  carcass  had  been  dragged 
some  distance.  We  saw  a  number  of  freshly  picked  leg-bones,  and 
we  might  have  found  the  skull  and  antlers  by  looking  about  a  UtUe, 
but  I,  for  one,  felt  a  trifle  nervous  in  that  dense  high  grass,  con- 
ridering  who  had  just  been  there  before  us,  and  we  left  the  spot 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

''We  walked  on  uniil  almost  sunset,  and  then  the  old  man  told 
me  by  signs  that  we  were  lost,  would  have  to  sleep  (I)  in  the  jungle, 
and  that  we  might  as  well  prepare  for  it  as  best  we  could  before 
dark.  Here  was  a  pretiy  fix.  We  had  been  rained  upon  several 
times  and  were  wet  to  the  skin,  had  no  blankets,  matches,  nor  food, 
nor  even  a  chopper  wherewith  to  build  a  hut  A  night  under  such 
conditions,  in  that  wet  grass,  would  surely  finish  one  of  us  for  some 
time  to  come,  even  should  the  tigers  let  us  alone,  and  to  sit  all 
night  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  was  not  much  better  as  a  prospect  I 
said  we  must  get  back  to  camp,  and  the  old  tracker  said  (by  signs 
all  this)  'Well,  I  am  lost    You  may  show  the  way  home.' 

"I  replied,  'Very  good,  I  will  Let  us  go  in  that  direction,' 
and  pointed  across  a  little  valley  to  a  certain  low  hill.  It  was 
simply  a  hap-hazard  '  guess '  at  the  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  although 
I  felt^  without  in  the  least  knowing  why,  that  the  Karkhana  and  our 
oamp  lay  in  that  direction.  Without  a  word  of  objection  the  old 
man  waded  on  through  the  tall  grass  in  the  direction  I  had  indica- 
ted, and  just  at  sunset  we  climbed  the  little  hill  I  had  pointed  out 
— and  came  suddenly  upon  a  well-travelled  road  I    Then  we  knew 
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we  could  reach  some  shelter  before  midnight^  at  all  eventa  Fifteen 
minutes  later  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  I  con  scarcely  remember  a 
night  of  more  intense  darknesa  I  could  not  see  my  companion 
two  paces  in  front  of  me.  Fortunately  the  road  passed  near  our 
camp,  which  we  succeeded  in  reaching  about  ten  o'clock,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  for  we  had  long  since  been  given  up  for  lost^  and 
the  people  were  speculating  calmly  on  our  probable  fate." 

The  next  day  we  went  back  and  found  our  sambur  untouched, 
and  I  removed  and  preserved  the  skin,  while  the  Kurumbers  eagerly 
appropriated  the  flesL  Very  soon  after  this  my  friend  and  his  gun- 
bearer,  Dena,  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  bull  bison,  and  as  they 
wanted  only  the  skin,  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  skeleton,  all  except 
the  skull,  which  the  "Leftenant"  proposed  to  keep  as  a  trophy. 
But  he  was  a  thrif iy  lad,  and  afterward  sold  me  the  skull  for  four 
rupees,  which  made  my  specimen  complete.  Having  come  wretch- 
edly provisioned  and  equipped  for  such  a  trip,  he  soon  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  which  was  to  shoot  bison  for  their  skins  and  heads, 
and  returned  to  Ooty,  leaving  me  alona  I  was  not  sorry  when  I 
found,  immediately  after  his  departure,  that  the  chief  reason  why  the 
Kurumbers  were  so  backward  about  assisting  us  was,  because  my 
friend  had  neglected  to  'p&j  a  number  of  them  for  services  rendered 
during  a  previous  visit  He  was  a  queer  character,  to  say  the  least 
One  day  he  said  to  mo,  "I  believe  you  have  been  having  a  war 
over  in  the  United  States,  between  the  North  and  SoutL  Is  it  over 
now?"  "Yes."  "Well,  which  side  whipped?"  This  question 
from  a  man  who  had  but  a  short  time  previously  held  a  commission 
as  a  "  Lef  tenant  in  the  — th  Lancers,"  was  rather  a  stunner  to  me. 

I  find  that,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  have  to  see  a  new  animal  two  or 
three  times  and  get  somewhat  acquainted  with  it  before  I  can  be  at 
all  sure  of  oringing  it  down.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  large 
game,  and  with  very  strange  species  I  am  not  discouraged  if  I  make 
two  or  three  flat  fiulures  before  bringing  down  a  single  specimen. 
After  I  succeed  in  killing  my  first  one  of  any  kind,  I  ask  no  odds  of 
the  rest  Should  my  reader  be  an  old  sportsman,  I  beg  him  to  re- 
member all  along  that  these  are  but  the  adventures  of  a  "  griffin," 
who,  until  coming  to  India  to  hunt  elephants,  tigers,  and  bison,  had 
never  shot  even  an  elk  or  buffiJo  ;  and  his  fire-arms,  for  large 
game,  were  such  as  no  genuine  "  old  shikaree  "  would  accept  as  a 
gift 

The  death  of  my  first  bison  occurred  as  follows : 

'*June  6,  1877. — Went  out  this  morning  accompanied  by 
8 
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thrae  Chattiet,  one  of  whom  ia  tha  kaanaat  tnekar  I  haTa  jet 
About  2  P.M.,  we  atruck  the  iraah  trail  of  a  aolitary  buU  biaoii, 
worthy  game  for  tha  moat  futidioua  aportaman.  Followed  the  trail 
rapidly  for  aome  time,  when  auddenly,  witha  loud  anortaikl  aeraah, 
the  old  bull  atarted  up  and  went  tearing  off  through  the  jungle. 
Inatantly  we  were  after  him,  awiftly  but  ailently,  half  running  and 
half  walking.  If  one  man  loat  the  trail,  another  found  it  again  in 
leaa  than  a  minute,  and  on  we  went  We  eroaaed  a  little  ravine  and 
clambered  up  the  oppoaite  bank,  eTery  one  keenly  at  the  alert 
On  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  foremoat  CSietty  auddenly 
erouched  down,  moVed  back  a  little,  and  motioned  me  to  the  front. 
I  hurried  to  his  aide,  and  there,  about  eighty  yarda  diatant,  waa  our 
oflTbiaon,  quietly  walking  away  from  ua  at  a  alight  angle.  It  waa  a 
deaperate  chance,  but  I  dared  not  loae  it  Waiting  a  moment  untfl 
hki  turned  a  trifle  to  paaa  a  certain  dump  of  buahea,  I  aimed  at  hia 
flank  ao  that  my  ball  would  range  forward  into  hia  heart-region, 
and  fired  my  Na  10.  He  aank  upon  hia  kneea,  but  got  up  directly, 
ran  atraight  on,  and  dianppeared  in  a  thicket  Reloading  aa  I  ran, 
we  were  aoon  at  the  apot  where  he  waa  atruck  and  aaw  hia  blood 
upon  the  graaa.  I  hurried  along  hia  trail,  but  before  I  had  gone 
a  hundred  yarda  he  ruahed  out  of  a  bamboo  thicket  and  ran  be* 
fore  me  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine.  Aa  he  daahed  along  I 
fired  a  ball  into  hia  aliouldera.  He  ataggered,  loat  hia  balance,  and 
fell,  craahing  and  tearing  down  Uirough  the  young  bambooa,  rolled 
completely  over,  and  with  a  mighty  bellow  landed  on  hii  back,  with 
lege  in  air,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  nullah.  Finding  that  he  waa 
breathing  freely,  I  fired  a  bullet  from  my  Maynaid  quite  into  hia 
heart,  which  aaved  the  noble  animal  at  leaat  aome  minutea  of  aufGBC^ 
mg. 

But  what  a  time  we  had  meaauring  and  akinning  him  t  He 
could  not  poaaibly  have  fallen  in  a  worae  aituation  than  upon  hia 
back  in  the  bottom  of  that  narrow  ravine.  Although  not  of  the 
largeat  aize,  he  waa  atill  a  very  fine  biaon,  hia  vertical  height  at  the 
ahouldera  being  five  feet  eight  and  one-half  inchea,  while  hii  home 
were  aixteen  iuchea  in  circumference  at  the  boae.  Aa  thii  waa  bat 
the  beginning  of  my  experience  witli  the  Indian  biaon,  I  will  defer 
all  obaervationa  upon  the  animal  anil  ita  habits  until  we  liave  had 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  witli  it  upon  the  Animallai  HiUa. 

Two  daya  later  I  nhot  another  bull  biaon,  and  aome  Chettiaa 
ahot  for  me  a  fine  brown  fljinf^-aquirrol  {Pf^romyn  peiauritia),  and 
another  langur  (SemnopUhecusy     While  out  hunting  that  day  we 
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had  a  fine  illustration  of  how  the  proteotiye  instinct  Taries  in 
animals  according  to  surrounding  circumstance&  We  surprised  a 
couple  of  gray  langurs,  feeding  in  a  small  grove  of  low  trees  in  the 
midist  of  a  yery  thin  and  very  low  forest^  which  was  overgrown  with 
tall  grasa  When  the  monkeys  saw  us  they  tried  to  hide  in  the 
tree-tops,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  in  that  way,  they  ran. 
We  chased  them  through  the  grove  without  getting  a  shot^  but  at 
last,  when  they  reached  the  farther  side  wo  felt  that  we  were  sure 
of  them.  In  those  low  .trees  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  of 
our  weapon&  Who  ever  heard  of  a  monkey  coming  down  from  his 
native  tree-top  to  escape  a  hunter? 

When  the  monkeys  saw  that  the  trees  no  longer  afforded  them 
shelter  and  concealment^  they  leaped  to  the  ground  and  started  off 
at  a  tearing  gallop  through  the  tall  grasa  We  ran  after  them  as 
hard  as  we  could  go,  but  so  long  as  the  monkeys  remained  upon 
the  ground  they  were  completely  hidden  from  us.  Very  soon  one 
of  them  leaped  upon  a  white-ant  hill,  and  looked  back  to  see  where 
we  were.  The  instant  my  gun  touched  my  shoulder  he  was  down 
and  away  again,  with  the  most  astonishing  bounds^  and  flourishes 
of  his  long  tail 

We  renewed  the  chase  at  our  best  speed,  and  once  more  a 
monkey  leaped  up  to  see  where  we  were.  Four  times  this  manoeu- 
vre was  repeated,  the  animals  gaining  ground  each  time,  until  at 
last  we  gave  up  beaten.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  escape  us,  and  they  knew  it  much  better  than  we. 

After  sixteen  days  in  the  jungle,  I  decided  to  return  to  Ooiy 
without  delay,  but  soon  found  I  had  stayed  a  day  too  long.  The 
night  before  we  were  to  start  back  it  rained  nearly  all  night,  and 
with  a  chill,  a  splitting  headache,  and  a  high  fever,  the  grim  Phan- 
tom of  the  jungle  marked  me  for  his  own.  In  spite  of  my  iron 
constitution  and  strictly  temperate  by-laws,  the  jungle-fever  had 
fastened  upon  me,  although  it  was  no  more  than  I  could  expect 
But  it  is  not  such  a  terrible  ailment  after  aU — ^in  fact  it  is  half  good 
— for,  owing  to  its  regular  intermittence,  it  gives  its  victim  a  chance 
to  rest  and  recuperate  a  little  between  spells. 

We  made  ready  to  return  to  Ooty  at  once,  and  Bamasawmy 
promised  to  engage  a  bullock  bandy  (cart)  for  us.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  did  nothing  at  all  about  it  and  went  off  shooting  in  the 
forest  We  lost  a  day*s  time  through  relying  on  his  word,  our 
camp  equipage  got  soaking  wet  in  a  rain-storm,  and  with  the  jungle- 
fever  to  help^matters,  my  patience  underwent  a  severe  strain.  When 
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we  asked  one  of  Bamasawmy's  peons  to  find  a  bandy-man  for  us, 
he  flatly  told  us  to  find  him  ourselves,  for  he  would  not^  which  in 
the  end  we  were  obliged  to  do  as  best  we  could.  It  is  a  source  of 
consolation  to  me  now  to  know  that  cholera  prevails  at  Mudumallay, 
and  that  in  time  it  will  catch  all  those  wretche& 

When  we  were  starting  off  from  our  miserable  camping-place, 
old  Courti  Ohetty  made  a  last  raid  upon  us,  wanting  arrack,  powder, 
shot,  my  "  cumbley  "  (double  blanket),  and  some  money  to  spend 
in  redeoorating(  I)  his  family  temple,  all  of  which  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  flatly  refusing.  He  also  begged  me  to  write  out  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Forest  authorities  at  Ooty,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
Bamasawmy,  which  petition  he  and  the  other  Ohetties  would  sign 
and  present.  He  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  way  the  govern- 
ment writer  lorded  it  over  them,  compelling  them  to  do  this  or 
that  without  so  much  as  saying  "  by  your  leave."  He  forgot  that 
in  the  same  manner  he  and  his  relatives  lorded  it  over  the  poor 
Kurumbers  and  Puniyahs,  and  that  they  all  had,  with  one  accord, 
used  me  about  as  meanly  as  they  could.  To  me  there  was  a  sweet 
consolation  in  the  thought  that 

"  So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 

Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prej ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum,'*^ 

And  I  left  the  Ohetties  to  fight  their  own  battles  with  Bamasawmy.' 
We  hastened  our  return  to  the  hills,  and  the  first  day  travelled 
from  the  Earkhana  to  the  foot  of  the  Segor  ghaut»  when  the  bullocks 
could  go  no  farther.  I  at  once  set  out  and  walked  up  to  the  Eul- 
hutty  bungalow,  where  I  spent  a  wretched  night  of  fever  and  night- 
mare. The  next  day,  finding  that  the  bandy  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  feeling  that  I  must  reach  Ooty  before  nighty  I  hired 
a  pony  at  the  toll-gate  and  tried  to  ride  it  bare-back.  It  balked, 
bucked,  and  kicked  viciously,  and  I  could  not  get  it  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  its  owner's  hut»  so  I  gave  up  in  despair  and  lay  down  by 
the  road-side  upon  my  blanket  to  enjoy  my  fever  in  peace  and  com- 
fort Just  then,  along  came  a  good  Samaritan  (otherwise  known 
as  Oaptain  R  A.  Oampbell,  of  Ooty),  who  at  once  dismoimted  from 
the  fine  bay  horse  he  was  riding,  made  me  mount  in  his  place,  and, 
walking  by  my  side,  brought  me  to  the  hotel  at  Ooty.  Then  I 
gave  up  entirely,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  quite  out  of  my  head,  so 
that  for  a  time  my  miserable  surroundings  at  the  hotel  and  total 
lack  of  attention  did  not  trouble  me  at  alL 
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My  servant  Appoo  olao  came  down  with  f ever,  was  worse  than 
useless,  and  begged  me  to  send  him  back  to  Madras  or  he  would 
die.  I  had  before  determined  to  discharge  him,  and  forthwith 
gave  him  money  enough  to  take  him  back  to  Madras,  which  so 
completely  overwhelmed  him  that  he  actually  fell  upon  his  knees 
to  express  his  thanks.  I  record  this  as  the  only  instance  I  ever  knew 
of  a  Hindoo  thanking  any  one  for  a  kindness,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
Anglo-Indian  will  believe  that  it  really  occurred. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  I  sent  for  a  doctor.  After  a  long 
delay  he  came,  but  to  me  he  seemed  only  an  excuse  for  a  doctor, 
for  all  the  qualities  a  good  physician  should  have  seemed  to  be 
lacking  in  him.  His  first  step  was  to  find  fault  because  I  had  not 
sent  him  a  note  instead  of  a  verbal  message.  I  was  in  a  beautiful 
condition  for  the  composition  of  a  stylish  note  just  then.  Then  he 
sniffed  the  damp,  unsavory,  and  poisonous  air  of  my  room,  looked 
dubiously  at  the  chaos  surrounding  me,  and  remarked  that  I 
"  ought  to  get  cleaned  up  a  little."  Just  my  own  opinion,  but  who 
was  going  to  do  it  when  my  servant  had  gone  home  sick,  and  the 
landlord  was  good  for  nothing  in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his 
"  small  gentlemen  "  guests  ?  The  doctor  felt  my  pulse,  scribbled  a 
worthless  prescription,  said  he  would  not  need  to  come  again,  he 
thought,  pocketed  his  ten  rupees,  and  went  away. 

In  about  a  fortnight  I  was  on  my  feet  again,  thanks  to  my  own 
quinine,  and  able  to  skin  the  big  block  monkeys  {S.  cucuUaltia), 
which  were  brought  me  by  the  native  shikaree&  This  was  the 
only  mammal  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  me,  except  the  black- 
naped  hare  {Leptis  nigricollis). 

During  my  last  fortnight  upon  the  Hills  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  G.  A.  R  Dawson  and  his  excellent  lady,  both  of  whom 
did  all  in  their  power  to  break  the  social  monotony  of  my  life. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  on  excellent  artist  and  taxidermist,  and  was  then 
engaged  upon  the  text  of  on  illustrated  work  entitled  "  Neilgherry 
Sporting  Eeminiscences,"  which  has  since  been  published  by  Hig- 
ginbotham  &  Co.,  Madras. 

The  illustrations,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  hand  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  naturalist  and  sportsman,  are  truly  beautiful  and  valu- 
able. Mrs.  Dawson  is  a  musician  of  rare  ability,  who,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  travelled  in  the  United  States  with  Mra  Bostwick's 
concert  troupe,  playing  solos  upon  the  concertina.  Until  meeting 
her  in  her  charming  Neilgherry  home,  I  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected what  delighf  ul  music  the  concertina  can  be  made  to  yield  in 
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good  handi,  And  to  long  as  I  remember  India  I  ihall  recall  with 
pleaaure  the  eTeninga  I  apent  at  Graamere. 

For  aome  weeka  I  had  been  oorreaponding  with  Mr.  A.  O.  R 
Theobald,  a  (oreat  oflScer  on  the  Animallai  Hilla^  and  he  depided 
aaoh  A  ajdendid  proapeet  for  elephanta^  biaon,  and  other  laige  game, 
that  I  determined  to  nait  hia  looality  for  aix  or  eight  weekaatleaak 
Aooordinglj,  aa  aoon  aa  I  felt  atrong  enough,  I  packed  up  my  apeei- 
mena  and  aent  them  to  Ifadraa,  while  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Neil- 
ghenriea  and  atarted  aouth. 

So  far  aa  apedmena  were  concerned,  my  Neilgheny  trip  waa 
not  a  complete  auoeeaa,  and  on  that  aoore  I  felt  aomewhat  diaq>* 
pointed.  I  had  the  fever  in  my  ayatem,  alao,  aa  I  plainly  felt  Tmb, 
I  had  eacaped  the  fierce  heat  of  the  plaina  during  the  hotteai 
months  May  and  June,  and,  had  I  deaired,  I  could  not  aooner  hate 
gone  to  the  Animallaia,  becauae  there  were  no  raina  and  therefore 
no  water  upon  thoae  hilla,  until  the  bunt  of  the  aouthweat  moD- 
aoon  late  in  June. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ANIMALLAI  HIIiLS. 

A  Hunter's  Paradise.  -Getting  there.— The  Ballook  Bandj  and  itsDriTer.— Hia 
Disooorse. — Phjtioal  Aspect  of  the  Animallais. — Toonaoadavoo. — ^A  Qlori- 
ons  Prospect. — ^Mr.  Theobald — An  Efficient  Officer  and  Faithful  Friend. — 
Character  of  the  Forest — Seasons. — Protection  of  the  Elephants. — ^A  Per- 
mit Obtained. — ^Mj  Mulcer  Hunting  Gang. — ^The  Karders. — More  Orna- 
mental than  Usef  uL 

The  Animallai  Hills  I  How  mj  neryes  tingle  and  my  pulse  quick- 
ens as  I  write  the  name  I  It  seems  to  have  charged  my  pen  with 
electricity,  and  no  wonder.  Let  any  young  sportsmau,  young 
naturalist^  or  "  griffin  "  of  any  description  haye  a  Hunter's  Paradise 
for  a  four  months'  inheritance,  with  nothing  to  do  but  chase  wild 
animals  and  preserre  their  skins  and  skeletons ;  let  him  have  the 
keenest  trackers  in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  faithful  friend  within 
reach  to  help  him  oyer  the  rougher  difficulties,  and  we  will  see  if 
he  does  not  afterward  write  and  speak  of  his  experiences  with  en- 
thusiasuL  India  is  the  greatest  game  country  in  the  world  except 
South  Africa,  and  the  Animallai  Hills  are,  beyond  all  question,  the 
finest  hunting  grounds  in  all  India.  No  other  locality  in  all  the 
East  Indies  can  boast  of  possessing  such  splendid  open  forests  for 
hunting,  and  such  a  genial  dimate,  combined  with  such  a  yariety 
and  abundance  of  large  game. 

The  lordly  elephant  has  giyen  his  name  to  this  range  of  moun- 
tains. In  Tamil,  Tellegu,  and  Oanarese,  his  name  is  "  ani,"  "  ami," 
and  "  anay,"  respectiyely  (which  accounts  for  the  yariety  of  ways  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  hills),  and  "mallai^or  "mullay,"  signify 
hills  or  mountains  ;  hence  we  haye  "  Animallai,"  Eleplumt  Moun- 
tains, a  yery  appropriate  name  for  a  range  which  is  the  home  of  so 
many  yast  herds  of  elephants,  bison,  axis  deer,  and  wild  hog.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  the  sambur,  or  Indian  elk,  the  wild  goat  or 
"  ibex,"  of  sportsmen,  the  munijac  or  rib-faced  deer,  all  in  goodly 
numbers,  while  the  hunter  meets  an  occasional  tiger,  leopard,  and 
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bear,  many  sqtiirrelB,  and  black  monkeys  by  the  hundred.  A  glance 
at  my  list  of  Indian  mammals*  will  enable  the  reader  to  gauge  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  statementa 

The  Animallai  Hills  belong  to  the  great  range  known  as  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  extend  generally  east  and  west  along  the 
south  side  of  the  great  break  known  as  the  Coimbatore  gap. 
Through  this  wide  pass  runs  the  Madras  and  Calicut  railway,  wiUi 
the  Neilgherries  looming  up  dose  along  the  north  and  the  Animal- 
lais  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  soutL  The  city  of  Coim- 
batore is  the  point  of  departure  for  tlie  latter  range,  which  must  be 
reached  by  travelling  across  country.  My  friend  in  the  hills^  Mr. 
Theobald,  had  advised  me  to  bring  a  full  stock  of  provisions,  since 
nothing  was  obtainable  in  or  near  the  jungles,  except  the  flesh  of 
wild  animalft  Accordingly,  when  I  and  my  new  servant,  MiaIhiaI^ 
reached  Coimbatore  on  our  way  from  the  Neilgherries,  we  spent  a 
very  busy  day  in  the  crowded,  hot,  and  dusty  bazaar,  buying  pro- 
visions for  our  campaign  in  the  junglea 

Our  purchases  were  about  as  follows :  For  my  native  hunting 
gang,  2  bags  of  coarse  rice,  sundry  bottles  of  arrack  (native  li- 
quor of  the  fiery  sort),  several  bundles  of  tobacco,  salt,  and  chillies 
(red  pepper).  For  myself  20  loaves  of  fresh  bread,  flour,  Eng- 
lish jams  and  jellies,  sausage,  herrings,  sardines,  butter,  and  "bis- 
cuits" (crackers) — all  in  tins;  rice,  potatoes,  "curry  stufi^"  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  brandy ;  and  for  preserving  skins  of  large  animals,  96  lbs. 
salt  and  96  lb&  alum ;  also,  a  new  lantern,  candles,  cocoanut^il, 
rope,  nails,  etc.  We  expected  to  remain  in  the  jungles  not  less  than 
two  months,  to  prepare  one  large  elephant  skin  and  two  skeletons, 
several  ditto  of  bison,  and  every  other  species  of  mammal  we  could 
secure.  We  fully  expected  to  have  jungle-fever,  for  no  stranger, 
white  or  black,  can  escape  it  long  in  the  Animallais,  so  we  took  a 
good  supply  of  quinine  and  chlorodine,  the  two  great  remedies  of 
India,  and  other  medicines  for  cholera  and  dysentery,  the  twin 
curses  of  jungle  life,  worse  dreaded  by  Europeans  than  any  number 
of  savage  animalft 

Travelling  in  India  is  usually  done  at  night,  in  order  to  go  fas- 
ter and  farther,  and  to  avoid  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  The 
conmionest  means  of  conveyance  is  the  covered  bandy  (cart)  drawn 
by  two  white  bullocks.  This  ancient  vehicle  is  simply  a  broad 
platform  on  very  high  wheels,  completely  covered  with  mats  which 

*  See  page  210. 
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are  supposed  to  be  rain-proof.  The  driver  sits  astride  the  tongue 
of  the  cart^  within  easy  reach  of  his  bullocks'  hind-quarters,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  study  the  yarious  methods  he  employs  to  start  his 
cattle  and  keep  them  going.  A  foreigner  could  no  more  driye 
them  than  he  could  fly,  until  he  has  fully  learned  the  Madras  bul- 
lock-driver's language.  It  consists  of  a  complicated  system  of 
"  boh-boh-boh-ing  1 "  chirrups,  "  tock-tocks»"  and  other  indescrib- 
able ejaculations,  combined  with  slapping,  tail-twisting,  toe-poking, 
and  ordinary  goading  and  lashing.  Two  or  three  times  I  have  seen 
my  bandy-man  save  the  heavily  loaded  bandy  from  sticking  perma- 
nently in  a  muddy  nullah  by  biting  his  bullock's  tail  in  a  most 
fiendish  manner.  It  seems  that  a  bullock  has  no  idea  what  he  can 
do  until  his  tail  is  bitten.  Their  drivers  talk  to  them  a  great  deal, 
always  aspersing  the  reputation  of  their  female  relatives  when  angry, 
especially  their  mothers  and  sisters — a  common  custom  with  Indian 
natives  when  quarrelling — and  praising  them  wh^  their  homed 
steeds  are  doing  welL  The  following  was  the  drift  of  one  driver's  dis- 
course to  his  bullocks  as  translated  by  an  "Anglo-Indian  journalist " 
"You,  Punniah,  you  a  byle?*  Not  you; — ^your  father  must 
have  been  a  donkey,  and  your  mother  a  pig;  no  respectable  cow 
would  own  so  lazy  a  son.  As  to  you,  Moreeah,  I  believe  your  father 
was  a  Feringhee,  and  your  mother  a  Pariah.  You  are  the  most 
abominable  of  all  brutes,  and  how  you  came  to  have  horns  and  a 
tail  is  quite  a  mystery  to  me.  Some  fine  day  I  shall  saw  off  your 
horns  and  sell  them  to  a  Mochee,  and  instead  of  coloring  your  long 
tail  with  goolal,  I  shall  cut  it  off  and  sell  it  to  some  rascally  Eng- 
lish dragoon,  to  stick  in  his  helmet  and  bring  him  bad  luck,  for  he 
is  sure  to  be  kiUed  in  the  first  battle  he  goes  in  afterward.  I  wish 
they  were  all  killed,  but  never  mind,  they  soon  will  be,  and  then 
won't  we  have  jolly  times?  Ah  1  now,  you  behave  something  like 
respectable  animals :  that's  the  way  to  get  over  the  ground.  You, 
Punniah,  are  my  fother  and  mother,  and  you,  Moreeah,  all  the  rest 
of  my  relations,  except  my  wife.  Ill  give  you  both  a  fine  feed  of 
sugar-cane  tops  when  we  come  to  any,  but  not  if  you  are  lazy — 
tock-tockl  tor-rr-ee-e)9-ooh-ah  I "  f 

•  Bullook. 

f  I  have  of  ton  been  anrprised  at  the  speed  and  endoranoe  of  the  little  white 
ballocks  (xebuB)  which  take  the  place  of  hones  in  Lidia.  It  is  no  nnoommon 
occurrence  for  a  good  pair  of  bullocks  to  make  81  miles  per  hour  for  several 
hours,  with  a  light  bandy  and  proper  encouragement  With  two  or  three  re- 
lays of  bullocks  one  can  easily  travel  80  miles  in  10  to  12  hoars. 
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About  4  P.M.  of  the  day  after  we  reached  Coimbatore,  we  loaded 
one  bandy  with  our  outfit  and  provisions,  filled  the  bottom  of 
another  with  straw  for  ourselves,  settled  our  dues  at  the  traveller's 
bungalow,  and  with  the  little  bullocks  at  a  sharp  trot,  started 
south  for  the  AniTnallais.  The  road  was  very  good,  and  it  literally 
swarmed  with  people  travelling  along.  When  night  came  I  spread 
^  my  blanket  on  the  straw  and  then  hod  my  boy  arrange  boxes  and 
bundles  all  around  me,  so  that  when  the  cart  tilted  sideways  I 
would  not  roll  about.  The  cart  wheels  are  so  large  that  a  very 
small  stone  causes  a  terrible  tilt  and  a  fearful  jolt,  so  that  such 
riding  is  very  wearisome.  All  night  long  we  went  jolting  on, 
stopping  only  at  midnight  for  the  bullocks  to  feed  and  rest,  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning  the  steep  blue  sides  ond  serrated  crest 
of  the  Animallai  range  loomed  up  all  along  the  south.  At  lost  we 
reached  the  little  village  of  Animallai,  ten  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
hiUs,  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  the  heart  of  the  jungles  and 
Coimbatore.  This  is  the  winter  headquarters  of  the  Forest  Banger 
in  charge  pf  the  Animallais,  and  for  his  use  there  is  a  good  bun- 
galow, in  which  all  wandering  white  men  are  allowed  to  take 
shelter  as  a  matter  of  charity.  In  the  course  of  my  goings  and 
comings  I  afterward  occupied  the  place  many  times,  sometimes  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  I  conceived  quite  an 
affection  for  this  "  snug  harbor." 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  Government  writer,  with  the  ap- 
palling name  of  Yenkateramiah,  came  and  offered  his  services  in 
helping  us  along.  We  halted  at  the  bungalow  until  the  next  day, 
when  early  in  the  morning  the  writer  mustered  a  gang  of  about 
twenty-five  coolies  to  carry  my  luggage  up  the  steep  pass,  and  we 
drove  on  to  the  "foot  of  Uie  ghaut" 

On  the  northern  or  Coimbatore  side,  the  Animallais  rise  very 
steeply  up  from  the  plains  to  a  height  of  from  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet,  so  that  it  is  a  steep,  steady  climb  from  the  level  plain 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  Once  the  summit  is  reached,  the 
hills  dope  very  gradually  down  into  Gochin  ond  Travancore,  drain- 
ing nearly  all  the  water  in  that  direction ;  so  that,  while  the  Coim- 
batore district  may  be  dry  and  parched  by  droughty  the  native 
states  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  well  watered,  green,  ond  fertile. 

Upon  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Ardivarum  ghaut  we  dismissed 
the  carts,  and  the  coolies  took  my  luggage  upon  their  shoulders. 
A  horse  was  waiting  there  for  me,  sent  down  by  the  friend  I  had 
not  yet  seen,  and  leaving  my  servant  to  accompany  the  luggage,  I 
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mounted  and  rode  on  alone.  After  a  long,  hard  bUmb  up  the  steep 
and  rooky  pass,  we  reached  the  summit  at  an  eleyation  of  about 
two  thousand  feet^  and  began  to  descend  the  gentle  dope.  Then 
the  road  led  through  lofty  bamboo  and  teak  forests,  across  rocky 
ravines  and  mountain  torrents,  up  hill  and  down,  until  at  last^  at 
the  yery  end  of  a  long  ridge,  seyen  miles  from  the  top  of  the 
pass,  we  emerged  from  the  thick  forest^  and  the  forest  camp,  called 
Too-na-cad-a-YOo,  lay  before  us.  At  the  very  point  of  the  ridge 
stood  a  dozen  bamboo  huts  and  a  comfortable  thatched  bungalow ; 
a  little  river  swept  past  them  on  the  left  and  tumbled  down  a 
precipice,  just  beyond  which  rose  a  lofty  cliff  of  smooth  gray  rock, 
with  a  fringe  of  feathery  bamboos  all  along  its  base  by  the  riyer- 
side.  On  the  right  rose  a  conical  mountain-peak.  Between  the  two 
mountains  we  looked  over  the  camp  and  far  across  an  unbroken 
sea  of  green  forest^  which  in  the  distance  was  bounded  by  a  lofty 
mountain-range.  What  a  spot  for  a  camp  1  A  moment  later  I  rode 
down  to  the  door  of  the  bungalow,  and  receiyed  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  forest,  Mr.  Albert  G.  R 
Theobald. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  a  man  whose  looks  and  iones  and  words 
strike  the  cord  of  our  sympathies  so  forcibly  that  we  feel  instinci- 
ively  a  kinship  and  confidence,  and  we  say  to  ourselyes  "  I  shall 
like  him."  Such  was  my  experience  with  Mr.  Theobald,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  felt  that  I  knew  him  as  an  old  friend  and  comrade 
in  arms  rather  than  an  untried  stranger.  From  the  first  moment 
we  became  fast  friends,  which  feeling  only  deepened  with  time  and 
further  acquaintance.  I  found  in  him  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  as 
frank,  free-hearted,  and  steadfast  aaeyer  breathed. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  disooTered  that  he  was  a  real  genius^  of 
the  type  so  generously  credited  to  the  ''Yankee."  Besides  pos- 
sessing a  very  considerable  fund  of  medical  information  and  sur- 
gical skill,  he  was  a  good  gunsmith  and  watchmaker,  a  first-rate 
photographer  and  taxidermist^  and  a  very  keen  sportsman  and 
naturalist  What  an  invaluable  man  he  would  be  in  an  African 
exploring  expedition  I  His  natural  ability  as  an  experienced  forester, 
and  his  varied  accomplishments,  entitle  him  to  a  higher  position 
in  the  Forest  Department  than  he  now  holds ;  but  he  is  still  a 
young  man. 

During  my  entire  stay  upon  the  Hills,  Mr.  Theobald  never 
wearied  in  his  efforts  to  assist  me,  in  every  possible  way.  He 
doctored  me  when  I  was  ill ;  he  divided  his  provisions  with  me 
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several  times  when  I  was  off  in  the  jungles  and  nearly  starved  out ; 
he  lent  me  his  elephant-gun,  and  taught  mo  how  to  use  it  on 
elephants ;  and  when  my  cook  ran  away  he  immediately  sent  me 
his.  He  also  lent  me  one  of  his  private  peons  when  I  was  crowded 
with  work  upon  elephants,  and,  in  short,  ho  helped  me  with  more 
useful  articles  than  I  care  to  mention  altogether.  A  traveller  can- 
not afford  to  carry  with  him  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
proper  for  a  stationary  camp-life,  and  his  assistance  was,  therefore, 
invaluable.  He  knew  the  natives,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  forests 
as  intimately  as  a  farmer  knows  his  barnyard  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  interesting  incidents  of  jungle  life  he  related  to  me  would 
fiU  a  volume.* 

His  bungalow  was  quite  a  museum  in  itself  stocked  with  a 
magnificent  array  of  trophies  of  the  chase  which  proclaimed  the 
genuine  "  old  shikaree."  There  were  tusks  and  tails  of  more  than 
one  lordly  elephant  that  had  fallen  before  my  friend's  smooth-bore. 
Well-mounted  heads  of  bison,  sambur,  muntjao,  sasin  antelope, 
axis  deer  and  wild  boar  hung  on  the  walls  until  they  were  crowded. 
Perched  up  on  a  book-case  sat  a  very  fine  and  rare  monkey,  the 
wanderoo  (SUenua  veter)^  along  with  a  small  crocodile,  shot  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  f eet^  and  stuffed  birds  both  great  and 
small  On  the  floor  were  spread,  in  the  most  indifferent  way,  skins 
of  bear,  hysena^  leox>ard,  and  deer,  but  of  the  half-dozen  tigers 
killed  by  mine  host  only  the  skulls  and  daws  remained.  In  out-of- 
the-way  comers  of  the  bungalow  I  presentiy  turned  up  divers  and 
sundry  skulls  of  bison,  antiers  of  sambur,  and  about  /^y  Uaok 
monkey  skina  There  were  chests  full  of  the  best-made  Indian 
bird-skins  I  ever  saw,  drawers  full  of  eggs  and  nests,  and  piles  of 
original  scientific  "  Bough  Notes  "  of  all  kinds.  A  well-stocked 
zoological  library  was  the  crowning  feature  of  this  interesting  col- 
lection of  trophies  and  scientific  specimens,  and  I  did  not  need  to 
be  told  that  this  hunter-naturalist  had  joined  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment to  indulge  his  love  of  nature. 

*  Since  my  risit  to  India,  Mr.  Theobald  enoouniered  and  kiUed  on  the 
Ponnasj  Hilla  (Ck>Uegal  Talaq),  a  famooa  rogae  elephant,  who  began  hit 
career  by  killing  nineteen  other  captive  elephants,  and  making  hit  escape. 
Since  that  time  he  killed  three  natives  and  several  head  of  cattle,  besides  de- 
strojing  large  quantities  of  standing  crops  and  terrorising  the  district  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  a  giant  in  sise,  and  for  the  gallant  exploit  which  ended 
his  career  the  Madras  goremment  voted  Mr.  Theobald  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred rupees,  with  permission  to  retain  tlie  tusks.  The  latter  were  fifty-eight 
inches  long,  and  weighed  together  serenty-fire  pounds— a  very  large  pair. 
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I  soon  found  that  I  had  reached  a  perfect  hunter^s  paradise,  the 
ideal  "  happy  hunting  ground  "  which  ia  the  heaven  of  our  North- 
American  Indians,  where  all  good  braves  go  when  they  die,  where 
game  is  ever  abundant^  and  there  are  no  white  settlers  nor  Indian 
agents.  The  slope  of  the  Animallaifl  is  a  succession  of  high  hills 
and  deep  ravines,  lofty  peaks  or  ridges,  and  broad  valleys,  every- 
where covered  with  lofiy  virgin  forest  Some  portions  of  the  range, 
those  commonly  termed  the  "higher  ranges,"  which  lay  along  the 
boundary  between  the  Coimbatore  District  and  Travancore,  are 
very  lofty.  The  highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  is  the  highest  land  in 
India  south  of  the  Himalayaa  Around  Toonacadavoo  there  were 
high,  rocky  precipices  for  tiie  wild  goats,  thick  bamboo  jungle  and 
marshes  for  the  elephants,  grassy  glades  and  fine  open  forests  for 
deer  and  bison,  rugged,  rocky  hill-sides  for  bears,  and  dense  patches 
of  underbrush  for  the  sounders  of  wild  hog.  The  tiger  needs  no 
particular  kind  of  jungle,  for  where  other  game  is,  there  will  you 
be  sure  to  find  him  also.  Thus  are  we  able  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  large  animals  in  the  same  locality. 

The  forest  camp  is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Government  Leased  Forest,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  mighty 
teak  trees  {Teclona  grandis),  blackwood  {Dalbergia  lalifolia),  the 
**vdlanaga*'  {Conocarpus  latifolius),  ''venrgi*'  (Pterocarpua  marsti' 
pium),  and  the  common  bamboo  (Bambuaa  arundinacea).  Near  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  I  noticed  a  tree  {Salvadora  Indioa)  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  weeping  willow,  and  also  the  Euphorbia  antiquorunL 

There  are  two  strongly  marked  seasons  upon  the  Animallaifl, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  former  is  during  the  monsoon  rains,  from 
June  or  July  to  November  or  December,  when  the  streams  and 
marshes  are  full  of  water,  grass  is  abundant^  and  the  forest  has 
taken  on  the  growth  and  freshness  of  spring.  During  this  season 
the  force  of  the  Forest  Service  is  engaged  in  cutting  down  teak 
trees,  hewing  out  their  trunks,  hauling  and  "  slipping  "  them  down 
the  mountain  side,  to  be  floated  down  to  Calicut^  and  there  taken 
charge  of  by  H.  M.'s  Navy  to  be  used  in  ship-building.  Teak  is 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant  and  the  ship-worm,  which, 
with  other  good  qualities,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  timber. 

Tlio  dry  season  begins  at  the  end  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
usually  about  January  1st,  and  continues  six  months.  Then  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  deciduous  forest^  which  becomes  open  and  bare, 
the  streams  dry  up,  and  the  forest  is  usuaUy  swept  by  fire.    The 
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elephanti  and  biion  seek  the  itreamt  near  the  bMe  of  the  hill%  tha 
members  of  the  Forest  Department  return  to  the  low  lands  to  eaeqpa 
the  fever,  and  the  forest  is  then  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  July  4th,  the  members  of  the  Forest  Depart* 
ment  had  oome  only  the  preTioos  week  from  the  plains ;  the  ela* 
phants  were  beginning  to  come  down  from  the  higher  ranges  to 
feed  upon  the  young  bamboo  ahoot%  and  the  whole  forest  appearad 
at  its  best 

In  India,  the  elephant  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  animal  when 
trained  to  service,  and  large  numbers  are  caught  annually  by  Go^ 
emment  officers  appointed  for  this  work  in  the  Coimbatore  Dia* 
trict,  at  Collegal,  in  Mysore,  and  in  Chittagong.  Formerly  wild 
elephants  were  so  numerous  in  many  parts  of  India  that  they  were 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  and  a  Qovemment  reward  of  £7  per  head 
was  paid  for  killing  them.  Through  the  efforts  of  sportsmen  and 
native  shikarees  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  proper  limits 
whereupon  the  reward  was  discontinued  and  a  fine  imposed  to  pre> 
vent  their  destruction.  At  present,  elephants  are  rigidly  protected 
by  law  all  over  India,  although  it  is  very  evident  that  their  numbers 
will  soon  increase  so  much  as  to  render  further  elephant  slioating 
positively  necessary. 

In  1873  an  act  was  passed  to  "  prevent  the  indiscriminate  d*- 
struction  of  wild  elephaiita  upon  waste  or  forest  land,**  not  only  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  but  any  of  tlie  *'  native  territories  for  the 
time  being  subject  to  that  government"  The  penalty  for  shooting 
a  female  elephant  was  for  the  firat  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  rupees,  or  three  mouths*  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second  conriction  the  penalty  was  double  Uie  firat  Shooting  wild 
male  elephants  was  also  prohibited  under  the  same  penalty  as  fixed 
for  the  killing  of  females,  except  it  be  done  under  a  proper  aa« 
thorization.  The  act  proridea  that  any  xemindar  or  native  pio- 
I)rietor  of  land  may  shoot  male  elephanta  on  bis  own  land,  and  may 
also  authorize  oUiera  to  do  the  same.  Of  course,  any  person  is  aa« 
thorized  to  shoot  any  elephant  in  defence  of  himself  or  any  other 
pvraon,  or  to  save  liia  crop  from  dcMtruction.  Any  native  prince 
owning  territory  fre(]ucnted  by  elephants  may,  if  he  chooee,  grant 
permisidon  for  male  elephants  to  be  shot,  and  the  law  proridea  thai 
each  District  Collector  shall  liave  Uie  same  discretionary  power, 
conditionally,  altliough  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  latter  ofBcers 
had  alwajH  refusctl  tc>  giro  any  Huch  i»cnuisBion. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Animal lais  my  friend  Theobald  had  offered 
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to  obtain  pennisBioii  for  me  to  kill  two  elephants  in  a  traot  of  for- 
est on  the  hillfl  belonging  to  bh  old  native  prince,  the  Bajah  of 
Kolungad,  whicb  adjoined  the  Qovemment  Leased  Forest  Mx. 
T.  bad  done  the  old  Bajah  man;  a  good  torn  in  preventing  the 
stealing  of  timber  from  bia  land,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  tjimng 
and  mnch  diplomaay  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  the  nutter  was 
finoUf  arranged,  and  I  was  given 
avnitten  permit  to  kill  two  tusk- 
er elephimts  in  the  Eulungnd 
Forest 

The  da;  after  I  reached  Toona- 
cadavoo  I  formed  a  regular  hnn^ 
ing  gang  of  fire  picked  men  to 
serve  me  in  the  jungles  as  track- 
ers, guides,  gome-carrietB,  por- 
ters, and  general '  asaistants.  I 
was  fortunate  in  finding  there  a 
bill-tribe,  the  Mulcen,  of  which 
evei7  man  is  willing  to  work  hard 
when  well  fed,  is  skilled  in  wood- 
craft and  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
flicted witli  cnsto  prejudice,  which 
is  the  most  important  point  of  alL 
The  Mulcers  are  really  ogricult- 
orists,  bnt  the;  will  do  an;  kind 
of  work  that  pays,  and  live  right 
beside  it  Ilie;  are,  b;  prefer- 
ence, comivorouB  in  their  habits, 
being  very  fond  of  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  save  that  of  the  tiger,  and, 
possessing  no  fire-arms  them- 
selves, the;  hail  the  visit  of  a 
sportsman  with  delight  When 
well  fed,  the  men  are  very  strong  and  capable  of  great  physical  en- 
durance. Two  of  my  men  onoe  carried  a  dead  wild  boor,  weighing 
230  lbs.,  three  nules  through  the  jnngle,  np  and  down  hill,  halting 
only  twice  to  rest 

The  Mulcer  men  are  of  medium  statore,  well  proportioned, 
veiy  dark-skinned,  with  rather  thick  lips  and  slightly  flattened 
noses,  after  the  Afrioan  l;pe,  wearing  no  ornaments  whatever  as  s 
Tul^  and  no  other  clothing  than  the  loin-cloth.    Ordinarily,  their 
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long,  mfttted,  jet-black  hair  is  simply  dimwn  back  and  tied  in  a 
coil  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  they  hate  no  beard  at  all  mn% 
now  and  then  a  few  short  black,  kinky  hairs.  The  women  ssem 
to  be  old  and  wrinkled  from  their  youth  ap^  and,  without  exception, 
are  reiy  ugly  and  unprepossessing. 

Three  of  the  men  who  formed  my  hunting-gang,  Amdee^  Pern 
Vera,  and  Ohannah,  were  the  most  expert  trackers  I  eter  saw,  and 
I  soon  had  reason  to  know  that  all  were  likewise  brsTe  and  qiir- 
ited  men.  When  it  came  to  the  supreme  danger  of  tracking  up  a 
tiger  on  foot  and  attacking  him  fairly  and  squarely  in  open  groimd» 
with  only  one  little  insignificant  rifle,  the  two  men  who  happened  to 
be  with  me  were  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  "game"  to  the  last 

It  was  famine  time,  work  was  scarce,  and  food  exceedingly  dear, 
and  the  fire  Muloers  were  glad  to  take  serrice  with  me.  I  agreed 
to  pay  the  head-man  of  the  gang  Atc  annas  per  day  in  cssh  (fifteso 
cents),  and  each  of  the  others  four  annas  per  day,  besides  which 
esch  received  one  quart  of  rice,  and  two  leares  of  tobacco  per  day, 
with  salt  and  chillies  ad  liUUunu  This  was  much  more  than  tlMj 
could  obtain  elsewhere,  and  was  amply  sufficient  far  the  support  of 
themselres  and  their  families,  who  would  always  accompany  them. 
Being,  as  they  were,  passionately  fond  of  fresh  meat  and  recetring 
good  wages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  had  a  gang  of  faithfbl  men 
always  ready  to  undertake  the  hardest  kind  of  work. 

Besides  the  Mulcers,  there  arc  two  other  hiU-tribes  upon  the  Ani* 
tiia^Ui^  the  Paliars  and  the  Kanlers.  The  former  are  chiefly  mei^ 
chants  and  herdsmen,  and  it  happened  that  I  mw  nothing  of  thess. 
The  Karder%  howerer,  were  somewhat  numerous.  To  a  hunter 
they  are  entirely  uselem,  for,  owing  to  their  caste  prejudices  tlisj 
will  not  touch  a  dead  elephant^  bison,  bear,  or  deer  of  any  kind  i^ 
any  price.  They  arc  purely  herbiTorous  in  their  habits,  nsfsr 
touching  flesh,  but  subsisting  uix>n  roots  dug  in  the  jungle,  fruity 
rice,  etc.  They  collect  honey  and  beeswax,  cardamoms  (Eteilarim 
amiamomum),  white  dommer,  a  resin  from  the  Vaieria  Indica^  Uaek 
dammer  from  Canarium  ttrictum,  and  another  gum  resin  called 
"mutty  pal"  from  AilaniuM  MalabaricuM,  also  wild  ginger,  tnrmerifl^ 
rattans  {CalamuB  rvtang),  horns  of  deer,  and  "chetakai  "  (the  bods 
of  Acacia  cxmcinna),  largely  used  by  the  natives  for  *^****"g  pur- 
poses instead  of  soap.  These  products  of  the  jungle  they  eicrhange 
for  rice,  tobacco,  salt,  chillies,  etc.  In  physique  and  physiognomy 
they  Tery  closely  reeemble  the  Mulcers,  but  they  dress  more  elabo- 
rately, and  wear  many  ornaments.    They  all  file  their  front  teeth 
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to  aharp  points  as  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  women  wear  an 
enormous  coil  of  springy  wood,  or  a  strip  from  the  leaf  of  the  pal- 
myra palm  {Borassus  Jlabelliformis),  coiled  up  like  a  clock-spring 
in  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  which  causes  the  flesh  to  expand  into  a 
thin  ring  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  sometimes  hangs 
nearly  to  the  shoulder.  The  women  also  wear  beads  and  neck- 
laces of  various  kinds,  but  no  other  covering  above  the  waist  The 
old  women  are  always  hideously  ugly,  and,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Mulcers,  the  men  are  handsomer  than  the  women.  Formerly 
the  Karders  would  perform  no  menial  labor  at  all,  and,  while  con- 
senting to  carry  a  load  of  baggage  or  a  gun,  they  would  be  deeply 
offended  if  they  were  called  coolies. 
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former  cylinder  now  flattens  oat  into  a  broad  edab,  twelve  to  eigh^ 
teen  inches  wide.  These  bamboo  slabs  are  then  lashed  with  strips 
of  bark  to  the  upright  posts  of  a  hut  and  form  the  walls.  Bamboos 
similarly  treated  were  made  into  beds,  tables,  and  doors,  and  it  also 
served  as  an  excellent  flooring.  My  wash-basin  was  a  joint  of  bam- 
boo made  into  a  trough,  and  my  jmuI  was  a  four-foot  bamboo  stem 
with  all  the  joints  broken  out  except  the  lowest  one,  which  served 
as  a  bottom.  * 

The  roof  of  the  hut  is  nothing  but  young  teak-leaves  laid  on  like 
slates  and  held  by  their  own  petioles,  being  partly  split  and  hooked 
over  the  cross  pieces.  Besides  a  good  comfortable  hut  for  me,  the 
men  built  another  to  serve  as  a  cook-house  and  servants'  quarters, 
while  for  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  mothers-in-law,  they 
built  simply  a  huge,  low  shed  and  covered  the  ground  beneath  it 
with  bamboo  skibs. 

No  man  ever  experienced  half  the  keen  pleasure  and  delightful 
anticipation  in  taking  possession  of  a  mansion  that  I  did  in  unpack- 
ing and  arranging  my  guns,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  in  that 
rude  little  hut.  Before  the  door  stood  a  large  dump  of  bamboos, 
an  immense  bouquet  of  ornamental  grass  sixty  feet  high,  the  long, 
green,  feathery  stems  nodding  and  bending  as  gracefully  as  ostrich 
plumes.  Far  above  us  the  tops  of  the  giant  forest  trees  met  and 
shut  out  all  but  one  little  patch  of  blue  sky,  and  the  sun's  rays 
never  reached  our  camp  until  high  noon.  The  shade  was  so  dense 
that  there  was  no  undergrowth,  and  usually  we  could  walk  through 
that  grand  old  forest  as  freely  as  though  it  were  a  meadow.  I  felt 
that  at  last  I  had  reached  the  "happy  hunting  grounds"  I  had 
so  often  been  disappointed  of  before,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  elephant  hunting.  I  consider  it 
the  grandest  and  most  exciting  of  all  field  sports,  and  by  several 
of  the  greatest  sportsmen'living  it  is  also  considered  the  most  dan- 
gerous. The  elephant  is  the  true  king  of  beasts,  both  as  regards 
size  and  strength,  mental  capacity,  and  natural  dignity  of  character. 
As  he  marches  majestically  through  the  forest,  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys,  or  rushes  like  a  living  avalanche  upon  his  foe,  he  seems 
the  vital  impersonation  of  an  Irresistible  Force.  I  have  a  greater 
fear  of  the  elephant  and  a  greater  respect  for  him,  than  any  other 
wild  beast  I  ever  saw,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  captivity,  and  this 
feeling  has  only  increased  with  protracted  acquaintance. 

Elephant  hunting  is  bound  to  bring  into  play  all  those  qual- 
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ities  of  endurance,  peraeverance,  coolness,  good  judgment,  and 
knowledge  of  an  animal's  habits,  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
sportsman.  There  is  a  subtle  charm  about  tracking  up  an  elephant 
which  I  am  sure  is  never  found  in  any  other  pursuit  The  trail  is 
usually  broad  and  plain,  leading  rapidly  up  hill  and  down,  over 
mountain  and  through  valley,  across  marsh  and  river,  through  dense 
forest  and  over  grassy  plain,  mile  after  mile,  growing  fresher  every 
hour,  but  often  taxing  the  skill  of  the  trackers  to  the  utmost  At 
last  the  dear,  resonant  trumpet  note,  or  the  cracking  and  crashing 
of  green  branches,  or  a  tall  gray  back  above  the  bushes,  tells  the 
pigmy  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  It  is  a  fair  and  square 
encounter  every  time,  and  the  hunter  backs  his  skill  and  nerve  with 
his  life  against  the  great  mountain  of  physical  strength  and  impreg- 
nability. The  game  does  not  skulk  in  the  bushes  and  wait  U>  be 
driven  out  at  random  by  a  grand  army  of  beaters ;  nor  can  the 
hunter  dimb  into  a  tree-top  and  from  thence  shoot  him  with  as 
much  safely  as  though  he  were  at  home  in  his  little  l^  ;  neither 
can  the  elephant  be  killed  at  long  range.  The  hunter  must  boldly 
walk  up  in  front  of  him  to  within  twenty  paces  or  less,  fire  away, 
and  take  his  chances.  While  doing  so  ho  knows  very  well  that  if 
any  acddent  or  miscalculation  places  him  within  the  power  of  that 
tenrible  trunk,  those  huge  fore-feet  or  knees  will  immediately  be 
upon  his  chest  crushing  him,  like  a  miserable  reptile,  out  of  all 
human  shape.  Hunters  frequently  escape  alive  and  recover  from 
the  jaws  and  daws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  bear,  but  I  never 
yet  heard  of  a  man  &lling  into  the  power  of  an  infuriated  wild  de- 
phant  and  living  to  tell  the  story. 

Just  before  I  began  my  elephant  hunting,  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing encouraging  (!)  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Shak- 
spere,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  sports : 

"  That  dephant  shooting  requires  much  practice  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  young  hands  at  it,  though  very  good  shots,  are  rarely 
successful.  Indeed,  that  famous  sportsman,  Captain  Garrow,  who 
probably  at  his  death  liad  killed  more  elephants  than  any  man  in 
India,  and  if  you  count  only  tusk  elephants,  perhaps  more  than  any 
man  who  had  ever  shot,  assured  me  that  for  the  first  two  years  he 
did  not  bag  even  one.  I  have  known  other  sportsmen,  who  turned 
out  very  wdl  afterward,  to  shoot  at  elephants  for  a  couple  of  years, 
knock  them  over,  but  never  able  to  persuade  them  to  remain."  * 

*  Wild  Sports  of  India,  p.  163. 
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In  the  jungles  of  the  East  Indies  an  elephant  must  be  shot 
through  the  brain,  and  thus  killed  at  the  first  tire,  or  he  is  very  apt 
to  get  away.  Should  the  baU  not  touch  the  brain,  the  elephant  is 
only  stunned  for  an  instant  and  is  almost  certain  to  more  off  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  latest  writer  on  elephant  hunting^  in 
India  *  says,  in  "  Thirteen  Years  Among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  Indio^** 
"I  have  never  recovered  any  elephant  that  has  left  the  spot  with  a 
head  shot,"  and  my  own  experience  has  been  the  same.  True,  even 
in  India  an  elephant  may  be  shot  in  the  shoulder  and  partially  dis- 
abled, to  be  followed  up  and  re-attacked  time  after  time  until  he 
falls ;  but  this  practice  is  dangerous,  unsportsmanlike,  and  unde- 
serving of  succes&  It  is,  perhaps,  a  surer  way  of  bagging  an  ele- 
phant)  but  there  can  be  no  glory  in  it,  nor  even  satisfoction,  it  seems 
to  me.  Although,  by  force  of  circumstances,  I  have  to  shoot  all  game 
animals  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  I  yet  have  pride  enough 
to  be  above  shooting  an  elephant  in  the  shoulder  or  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  brain.  At  the  very  outset  I  resolved  to  bag  each  of  my 
elephants  with  a  single  boll  through  the  brain,  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner,  or  else  hire  a  sportsman  to  do  it  for  me. 

On  the  plains  of  South  Africa  the  famous  wild-animal  slayer, 
Gk>rdon  Gumming,  used  to  shoot  elephants  in  the  shoulder,  and 
then  gallop  alongside  them  for  miles,  loading  and  firing  until  the 
weight  of  lead  would  compel  the  wretched  beasts  to  ffJL  He  re- 
lates how  he  once  had  to  fire  forty  two-ounce  balls  into  a  single 
elephant  before  bringing  him  down.  In  India  no  such  barbaric 
modes  of  hunting  are  practised,  nor  are  they  even  possible. 

In  examining  a  section  of  an  elephant's  skull  we  find  that  while 
the  skull  is  of  great  size  in  order  to  afford  an  extensive  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  jaws,  the 
brain  itself  is  very  small jLadeed,  situated  far  back,  and  surrounded 
by  such  a  huge,  irregular  mass  of  bone  and  flesh,  that  its  exact  po- 
sition in  the  living  animal  is  very  hard  for  the  novice  to  determine. 
The  skull  is  really  of  great  thickness^  but  it  is  composed  of  long; 
narrow  cells  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  skull,  some  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  others  small,  irregular,  and  honey-comb 
like.  The  skull  has  really  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall  of  consider- 
able thickness,  between  which  lie  these  bony  cells,  separated  from 
each  other  by  walls  of  bone  as  thin  as  pasteboard.  These  cells  all 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  through  the  frontal  sinuses  with 

*  Q.  P.  Sandenon. 
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the  nasal  oaTity,  so  that  they  are  filled  with  air  only,  and  thus, 
while  the  skull  is  of  great  size,  it  is  very  light  and  buoyant  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk. 

In  the  elephant  we  see  an  animal  which  very  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  perfect  manner  in  which  nature  always  adapts  means  to 
ends  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  fittest^  even  under  Uie  most  try- 
ing circumstance&  He  is  possessed  of  a  colossal  body  and  head, 
joined  by  a  neck  so  extremely  short  and  thick  that  the  head  is  al- 
most a  fixture  upon  the  body.  He  cannot  reach  down  to  graze  or 
drink,  as  all  long-necked  animals  do,  and  so  nature  has  provided 
him  with  a  wonderful  flexible  proboscis  six  feet  long,  which  is  at 
once  a  powerful  arm  and  hand,  a  drinking-cup,  and  a  movable  nose. 
The  eye  is  very  small  indeed,  placed  far  back  upon  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  neck  and  general  unwieldi- 
ness  of  the  head,  the  visual  organ  is  almost  a  fixture  upon  his 
head,  and  its  range  of  vision  exceedingly  circumscribed.  His  hear- 
ing is  by  no  means  acute,  his  sense  of  smell  is  also  very  deficient^ 
and,  taken  altogether,  he  is  easily  approached  in  the  forest  The 
most  unskilful  hunter  can  easily  steal  up  to  within  ten  feet  of  an 
elephant  when  ho  is  feeding,  provided  tliere  arc  no  otliers  near  to 
discover  him,  and  were  the  animal's  brain  enclosed  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  skull  as  that  of  every  other  terrestrial  mammal,  the  most 
bungling  hunter— or  naturalist— could  easily  kill  half  a  dozen  ele- 
phants in  a  day. 

But  nature  has  not  left  this  noble  animal  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
skilful hunters.  Instead  of  the  thin,  solid  cranium  wall  which  we 
see  in  the  skulls  of  nearly  all  other  land  quadrupeds,  a  cranium 
which  can  be  fractured  by  a  blow  or  a  bullet^  thus  producing  death, 
a  bullet  may  go  crashing  through  those  thin,  bony  cells,  within  two 
inches  of  the  brain  itself,  and  only  cause  the  animal  to  run  away 
much  faster  and  farther  than  he  otherwise  would  do.  If  the  ball 
passes  very  close  to  the  brain,  the  elephant  may  be  stunned  or 
knocked  down  by  the  concussion,  but  if  he  receives  no  further  treat- 
ment he  will  quickly  recover,  regain  his  feet,  and  adios  I — he  is  off, 
to  recover  entirely  in  a  short  time  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  bar- 
ring more  serious  accident&  The  Ceylon  Observer  once  gave  an 
account  of  the  death  of  a  fine  old  male  elephant  near  Trincomalee, 
whose  skull  showed  the  marks  of  twenty-three  bullets,  which  had 
from  year  to  year  been  fired  into  it  by  J^tish  naval  officers  hunt- 
ing in  that  vicinity  while  their  ships  lay  in  the  harbor.  And  yet 
the  old  fellow's  serenity  had  not  been  disturbed  sufficiently  to 
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frighten  him  away  from  his  old  haunts,  for  he  frequented  the  same 
locality  for  seTeral  year&  At  last^  howoTer,  a  sportsman  stole  out 
one  fine  night  in  pajamas  and  slippers,  found  the  battle-scarred 
veteran  feeding  close  to  the  traTeller's  bungalow,  and  sent  a  ball 
into  his  brain,  which  ended  his  career. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  vulnerable  points  of  an  ele- 
phant's skull,  and  they  are  usually  reckoned  at  two  or  three,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this :  with  a  proper  weapon,  prop- 
erly loaded,  it  is  possible,  nay  easy,  to  reach  the  brain  of  an  ele- 
phant from  any  quarter,  side,  or  fronts  provided  the  animal  is  not 
charging  you,  and  is  not  more  than  twenty  yards  away.  When  a 
gun  will  send  a  ball  entirely  through  an  elephant's  head  and  out  on 
the  other  side,  even  when  fired  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
skull,  it  stands  to  reason  that  one  part  of  the  skull  will*  be  as  vul- 
nerable as  any  other,  and  it  makes  no  difTerence  whether  you  fire 
at  the  forehead,  temple,  or  ear,  from  above,  below,  or  bdiind,  so 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fair,  unobstructed  shot  When  an 
elephant  is  charging,  the  head  is  held  high,  the  trunk  tightly 
curled  and  thrown  forward,  so  that  the  bullet  must  be  sent  through 
nearly  two  feet  of  trunk  before  even  reaching  the  skull,  a  task  al- 
most impossible  to  accomplish  with  certainty  and  precision.  The 
hunter  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ele- 
phant's skulL  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  know  at  what  point  to 
aim  in  order  to  reach  the  brain.  When  on  a  level  with  his  ele- 
phant's head  the  vulnerable  point  will  be  somewhere  on  a  horizontal 
line  drawn  around  the  head  from  the  ear-opening,  three  inches  above 
the  eye,  and  to  the  very  centre  of  the  bump  in  the  middle  of  the 
face,  which  is  really  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  the  nasal  opening. 
When  one  is  above  the  elephant,  the  vulnerable  point  will  be  above 
that  line  according  to  the  height  of  the  hunter's  position,  and  when 
he  is  below  him,  it  will  be  a  proportionato  distance  below. 

The  brain  of  a  fuU-grown  Indian  elephant  is  of  very  irregular, 
and  almost  indescribable  shape,  its  greatest  width  being  10^  inches 
and  extreme  length .  11.  From  the  side,  it  is  at  best  a  difficult 
mark  to  hit,  even  when  seen,  and  infinitely  more  so  when  hidden 
away  in  a  mass  of  bone  and  flesh. 

We  encountered  a  herd  of  elephants  the  very  day  after  we 
camped  at  TellicuL  We  started  out  about  noon  to  find  elephants, 
if  possible,  and  whatever  else  we  could  find  in  the  way  of  Twaminftlii 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  up  jumped  a  fine  stag  sambur,  a 
half-grown  &wn,  and  a  doe.    The  first  two  dashed  away  with  the 
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speed  of  the  wind  before  I  could  even  raise  mj  rifle,  but  the  doe 
stopped  short  forty  yards  away,  and  for  a  full  minute  stood  stock- 
still,  staring  at  me  in  dull  surprise  and  ouriosiiy.  I  could  easily 
have  brought  her  down,  but  she  would  have  been  worthless  as  a 
specimen,  and  so  we  all  stood  there  quietly  and  had  a  staring  match 
with  the  doe,  until  she  turned  around  and  trotted  off  The  stag 
carried  a  fine  pair  of  antlers,  and  we  set  upon  his  trail  at  once, 
hoping  to  come  up  with  him  in  half  an  hour,  at  most  As  we  were 
hurrying  along,  we  came  to  where  that  trail  led  across  another  of 
a  very  different  description,  and  the  trackers  stopped  shorty  pointed 
to  it  with  broad  smiles,  and  in  low  tones  exdaimed,  "  Ani,  sahib  I 
ani  I "  or  in  other  words,  **  Elephants,  sir  1  elephants  I "  After  ex- 
amining the  trail  very  carefully  they  declared  that  it  was  only  four 
hours'  old,  and  had  been  made  by  a  herd  of  at  least  ten  elephants. 
Without  another  word  we  turned  off  upon  the  elephant  trail  and 
followed  it  as  fast  as  we  could  walk. 

When  travelling  through  the  forest^  going  from  one  good  feed- 
ing ground  to  another,  elephants  usually  follow  one  another  in 
Indian  file,  so  that  a  whole  herd  leaves  only  a  single  trail ;  but  that 
is  a  broad,  weU-tramped  path,  as  plain  and  well-beaten  as  if  a  regi- 
ment of  men  had  marched  along  in  the  same  order.  When  it  leads 
through  tall  grass  there  is  a  dear  lane  a  foot  and  a  half  wida 

The  trail  soon  led  us  into  a  marsh  of  mud,  water,  and  tall,  rank 
grass  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  there  the  herd  had  scattered  some- 
what The  soft  mud  was  tramped  full  of  greats  deep  holes  where 
their  huge  feet  had  sunk  down,  and  they  had  fairly  mown  down 
the  high  grass,  as  they  went  along,  leaving  the  marsh  cut  up  into  a 
labyrinth  of  lanes.  A  green  hunter  acquires  a  veiy  wholesome  re- 
spect for  an  animal  which  leaves  a  track  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  deep !  But  we  crossed  the  marsh  and  entered 
the  forest  again. 

The  trail  freshened  rapidly  from  the  firsts  and  we  had  followed 
it  for  about  an  hour  at  a  good  pace,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a 
dear,  resonant  trumpet  note,  .coming  from  the  forest  on  our  right 


Tal-loo-ee  1 

It  created  a  profound  sensation,  and  instanUj  we  turned  off  the 
trail  and  started  in  a  bee-line  for  the  old  fellow  who  was  doing  the 
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trumpeting.  He  repeated  it  at  intervals,  as  if  to  guide  us,  and  we 
made  the  most  of  it  Soon  we  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  wel- 
come "  crack  !  crack  1  crr-rr-rash  !  "  of  the  young  bamboo  shoots 
upon  which  the  herd  was  evidently  feeding.  _  No  sound  can  be 
more  welcome  to  the  ears  of  the  elephant  hunter.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring  to  betray  us,  and  a  moment  later  we  were 
crouching  behind  a  huge  teak-tree,  in  sight  of  half  a  dozen  tiill, 
arching,  gray  backs  that  loomed  up  above  the  bushe& 

I  now  told  four  of  tlie  men  to  stay  were  they  were,  while  Arndee 
and  I  pushed  carefully  forward  The  weapon  upon  which  I  de- 
pended was  a  Westley  Bichards  double  muzzle-loading,  smooth- 
bore No.  8  gun,  weighing  9|  lbs.,  belonging  to  my  friend  Theobald. 
Each  barrel  was  loaded  with  six  drachms  of  powder  and  a  No.  10 
round  ball  of  pure  zinc.  Amdee  carried  my  No.  10  gun  loaded 
with  hardened  balls,  and  I  rather  flattered  myself  I  could  floor 
an  elephant  with  that  old  gun  if  need  be.  At  first  my  tracker  led 
the  way,  and  almost  before  we  knew  it  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
scattered  herd. 

The  herd  contained  about  sixteen  elephants,  three  of  which 
were  young  tuskers,  but  there  was  one  old  patriarch  who  carried  a 
splendid  pair  of  ivories,  and  I  instantly  marked  him  as  my  own. 
I3eing  wholly  unused  to  such  work,  I  was  all  impatience  to  iniike 
the  attack  at  once,  for  fear  the  game  would  discover  us  and  make 
off.  But  Amdee  had  seen  a  good  many  elephants  killed,  and  he 
forcibly  prevented  my  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once,  teUing 
me  by  signs  and  looks  to  ''  keep  cool  and  take  my  tima"  I  obeyed 
him,  and  for  fully  half  an  hour  we  skulked  around  and  through  that 
herd,  trying  to  get  a  sure  thing  on  that  old  tusker. 

The  forest  was  quite  open,  with  only  a  little  underbrush  hei'e 
and  there,  and  we  could  easily  see  an  elephant  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Often  wo  were  within  thirty  yards  of  an  elephant^  and  sev- 
eral times  we  crouched  down  in  plain  view  of  two  or  three.  I  was 
amazed  at  their  neither  seeing  nor  scenting  u&  They  were  feeding 
quietly  on  a  hill-side,  wandering  all  about^  utterly  unsuspicious  of 
danger. 

Now  stand  here  with  me  and  watch  that  lordly  old  tusker  who 
is  coming  this  way.  See  how  lazLLy  and  leisurely  he  saunters  along, 
swinging  his  huge  trunk  from  side  to  side,  until  he  comes  to  a  thick 
clump  of  bamboos.  He  surveys  the  clump  for  a  moment  with  his 
queer  little  brown  eye,  and  sees  in  the  very  centre  of  it  a  soft  and 
juicy  young  shoot,  which  looks  very  much  like  a  huge  stalk  of  aspar- 
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aguB,  twenty  feet  high.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  forces  bis  way 
right  into  the  dump,  and  reaches  inward  and  upward  with  his 
trunk  until  he  gets  a  turn  of  it  around  the  coveted  young  shoot 
Now  he  quietly  backs  off  a  few  steps,  and  the  twenty-foot  stem 
totters,  cracks,  and  comes  down  with  a  tearing  craeli.  Quietly 
placing  his  huge  fore-feet  upon  the  prostrate  stem  he  crushes  it 
into  fragments,  winds  a  soft  juicy  piece  of  it  up  to  his  mouth,  and 
begins  a  measured  "champ  !  champ !  champ ! "  which  tells  us  he  is 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  our  presence. 

^  At  last  the  elephants  began  to  move  o£^  quietly  browsing  as  they 
went  and  I  saw  that  I  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Four 
of  them  started  off  down  the  hill,  the  old  tusker  in  the  rear,  crossed 
a  nullah  and  entered  a  thick  bamboo  jungle  on  the  other  side.  I 
sneaked  along  behind  my  old  tusker  within  twenty  feet  of  his  tail, 
until  at  last  the  leading  elephant  turned  off  to  the  right  &Qd  I  saw 
that  they  were  all  going  to  pass  quite  dose  to  an  unusually  large 
dump  of  bamboos.  I  quickly  made  a  detour  to  the  right  almost 
Crawling  upon  hands  and  knees,  and  was  soon  crouching  motionless 
behind  it  When  the  third  elephant  had  sauntered  past  me  I 
quietly  took  my  position  at  the  further  side  of  the  clump  and  waited 
for  my  old  tusker.  Slowly  he  pushed  past  the  thorny  tangle  and 
came  into  view.  I  knelt  there  with  the  old  smooth-bore  at  my 
shoulder,  in  plain  view  of  the  old  fellow  and  only  fifteen  feet  away, 
but  I  never  moved  a  muscle  and  he  did  not  twig  me  1  I  never  felt 
more  certain  of  killing  a  robin  than  I  did  of  flooring  him  the  next 
moment  Taking  a  steady,  careful  aim  at  his  ear-opening,  I  fired, 
and  sprang  behind  the  bamboos  to  be  out  of  his  way  when  he  fell. 
Horrors  I  Instead  of  coming  down  with  a  grand  crash,  as  I  ex- 
pected, he  threw  his  trunk  aloft  gave  a  thrilling  shriek  and  rushed 
off  through  the  forest  trumpeting  as  he  went.  My  shot  had  been 
a  failure  and  a  glorious  chance  was  lost  But  why  ?  Or  how  ?  I 
could  not  understand  it  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  a  fact 

Of  course  my  shot  alarmed  the  entire  herd  and  set  the  elephants 
running  in  all  directions  at  first  during  which  time  I  executed  a 
series  of  lively  dodges  to  keep  from  being  seen,  and  also  to  keep  from 
impeding  the  progress  of  any  elephant  who  might  be  running  away. 
A  hunter  who  is  quite  surrounded  by  dephants,  and  alarms  them 
all  by  a  shot  is  often  in  great  danger  of  being  run  over  accidentally 
when  the  herd  makes  its  first  startled  rush.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  dephants  all  got  together  and  started  off,  after  which  the  forest 
was  stOl  as  death.    We  followed  them  until  nearly  night  without 
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success,  of  course,  and  returned  home  in  disappointment^  wonder- 
ing why  my  shot  had  failed  to  hit  the  brain*  I  see  now,  that  on 
account  of  my  kneeling  as  I  did,  my  bullet  passed  quite  above  the 
mark.    Had  I  aimed  ten  inches  lower,  it  would  have  done  its  work. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we 'set  out  fuUy  equipped  for 
cutting  up  an  elephant^  and  took  up  the  trail  where  we  abandoned 
it  the  evening  before. 

While  following  it  up,  we  started  quantities  of  game,  but  dared 
not  fire,  not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  come  up  with  the  ele- 
phants. We  saw  troop  after  troop  of  black  monkeys,  seventeen 
gangs  in  all  that  day,  and  a  nimiber  of  great  hom-biUs  {Buceroa 
bioomia)  flying  overhead.  Out  of  a  patch  of  low  underbrush  we 
started  a  sounder  of  wild-hog ;  and  farther  on,  a  solitary  old  bull 
bison  feeding  upon  a  hill-side,  saw  us,  gave  a  snort  like  a  steam- 
engine,  and  dashed  heavily  away.  Later  in  the  day  we  came  upon 
a  herd  of  axis  deer  feeding  at  flie  edge  of  a  glade,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  fire  at  a  buck.  I  crept  up  to  vrithin  sixty 
yards  of  him,  rested  my  rifle  upon  a  log,  fired  at  him  as  he  stood 
broadside — and  never  touched  him  I  He  did  not  even  jump. 
Before  I  could  recover  from  my  astonishment  and  reload  my  rifle 
the  herd  quietly  trotted  ofS.    Verily 

«<A11  hits  are  history, 
All  misBes  mjrsteiy," 

but  this  new  humiliation  was  veiy  discouraging. 

We  followed  the  elephant  trail  until  it  crossed  the  Tedkadee 
Biver  and  entered  the  Government  Leased  Forest,  where  we  had 
no  right  to  follow  it^  and  then  went  home  in  disgust  On  the  way 
home  we  saw  a  sambur,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  at  it^  and  thus 
ended  a  day  of  disappointments. 

For  the  next  four  days  I  had  fever.  My  cook  and  interpreter, 
Michael,  also  came  down  vnth  it,  and  declared  that  unless  sent 
home  at  once  he  would  die.  I  doctored  both  him  and  myself  with 
quinine  so  successfully  that  in  a  few  days  the  fever  was  broken,  and 
we  were  once  more  able  to  work.  Every  day  it  rained  from  two  to 
four  hours,  and  the  forest  was  very  dark  and  damp. 

Eight  days  after  the  above  fiasco,  I  had  another  experience  of 
rather  a  different  nature,  and  was  considerably  scared  by  an  old 
cow  elephant  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  run  me  down.  The  mo- 
ment of  danger  in  hunting  a  dangerous  animal  is  when  it  **  charges  " 
the  hunter,  as  the  saying  is,  at  which  time  nothing  but  the  hunter's 
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steadiness  and  presence  of  mind  can  save  his  life.  It  is  enough  to 
moke  any  man  shudder  and  turn  pale  to  see  on  infuriated  bear, 
bison,  tiger,  or  wild  elephant  rushing  down  upon  him  to  tear  him 
in  pieces  or  crush  him  to  a  jelly.  Then  the  rifle  must  not  miss  fire 
nor  the  bullet  foil  to  do  its  work  in  tima  The  charge  must  be 
stopped,  or  the  hunter  goes  down.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
kill  an  elephant  when  in  the  act  of  charging,  but  a  well-planted 
shot  will  turn  him  aside  and  make  him  glad  to  run  away. 

On  that  particular  day  my  gang  and  I  tramped  about  fire  hours 
through  a  drizzling  rain,  and  finally  overtook  a  herd  of  elephants, 
which  we  found  to  our  disappointment  contained  no  tusker  at  all, 
only  females  and  young  male&  One  of  the  females,  however,  Jiad 
a  cute  little  calf  at  her  side,  in  which  I  soon  became  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  was  a  cunning  little  rascal,  only  about  three  feet  high, 
as  demure  and  consequential  as  any  pigmy  could  well  be,  and^ 
hiding  safely  behind  a  large  tree,  I  watched  his  movements  for  some 
time.  His  hide  was  smooth,  shiny,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  al- 
most black  it  seemed  at  first.  He  wandered  all  around  his  colossal 
old  mother  who  caressed  him  occasionally  with  her  trunk,  and  oc- 
casionally he  stood  directly  under  her  body,  swinging  his  litUo 
trunk  and  tail  from  side  to  side  just  as  naturally  as  the  older 
elephants.  A  wild  elephant  is  never  still  a  moment  when  awake, 
swinging  first  one  foot  and  then  another,  and  both  iarunk  and  tail 
almost  constantly.  I  never  saw  a  more  demure  and  cute  looking 
animal  than  that  absurd  Uttle  elephant,  and  I  fairly  ached  to  steal 
up  and  grab  hold  of  his  trunk,  and  have  a  tussle  with  him. 

I  knew  very  well  that,  like  most  wild  animals,  the  female  elephant 
is  very  suspicious  and  dangerous  when  she  has  a  young  one  to  pro- 
tect, but  in  watching  that  little  calf  for  a  good  half-hour  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  forty  paces,  I  must  have  grown  rather  carelesa  The 
herd  was  huddled  together  in  a  thick  clump  of  small  trees,  and 
my  men  were  hiding  near  me,  waiting  patiently  for  the  saliib  to  see 
all  he  wanted  to  see.  At  length  the  little  baby  elephant  wandered 
off  to  the  other  side  of  the  herd  trom  me,  and  I  determined  to 
work  round  to  that  side  also.  Immediately  around  the  clump  of 
trees  which  sheltered  the  elephants,  the  ground  was  level  and  the 
cover  veiy  thin  indeed.  I  saw  that  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
herd  I  would  have  to  cross  a  snudl  patch  of  open  ground ;  but  I 
thought  the  elephants  would  not  notice  me  if  I  crouched  low  and 
went  very  slowly.  Gloving  back  a  few  paces  I  started  to  make  the 
circuity  crouching  almost  to  the  ground,  but  keeping  a  careful  eye 
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upon  the  herd.  Just  as  I  reached  the  middle  of  that  email  open 
space,  I  heard  a  profound  rustling  among  the  thick  branches  that 
screened  the  herd ;  in  another  instant  the  l^ranches  parted  suddenly, 
and  a  huge  old  female  came  rushing  down  upon  me. 

She  had  sufficient  distance  to  get  under  full  headway,  and  al- 
though my  breath  stopped  and  my  heart  stood  still  with  sheer 
fright,  I  yet  realized  she  was  the  grandest  living  object  I  ever  saw — 
and  the  most  terrible.  Her  head  was  held  high  and  her  trunk 
curled  up  under  her  mouth  to  bo  uncoiled  when  within  reach  of 
me,  I  suppose ;  her  ears  seemed  to  stand  straight  out  from  her 
head  with  the  tips  curled  forward,  and  the  strides  of  her  massive 
legs  were  perfectly  enormoua  Luckily  she  came  on  in  dead  si- 
lence, or  I  should  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  wita  As  it  was, 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  run  over  by  a  locomotive.  I  knew  it 
was  useless  folly  to  run,  for  in  a  few  strides  she  would  have  been 
upon  me.  When  I  saw  her  coming  I  stood  up  quickly  and  faced 
her,  threw  my  gun  up  to  my  shoulder  and  fired  both  barrels,  at 
the  base  of  her  coiled-up  trunk  in  the  direction  of  the  brain. 
She  was  within  iEifteen  paces  of  me  when  I  fired,  but  the  thunder- 
ing report^  the  smoke,  and  two  zinc  balls  crashing  into  her  skull 
dose  to  her  brain,  stopped  her  charge,  for  she  sheered  off  suddenly 
and  rushed  into  the  forest^  trumpeting  shrilly  once  or  twice.  Di- 
rectly there  was  a  grand  crash  and  a  rush  in  the  thicket  as  the 
herd  broke  away  and  started  ofi^  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  or 
cared  to  see  of  it 

Then  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  what  **  it  might  have  been  "  had 
my  caps  failed  to  explode,  or  my  powder  been  damp.  Once  when 
walking  on  a  railway  track  in  a  snow-storm,  I  was  very  nearly  run 
over  by  a  locomotive  coming  down  a  grade  in  muffled  silence,  and 
my  sensations  then  were  precisely  the  same  as  when  that  old  female 
elephant  came  charging  down  that  grassy  slope.  The  approach  of 
the  powerful  machine  and  the  living  monster  seemed  exactly  alike. 
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Fmm  tbe  day  we  antared  the  forest  we  begin  to  eolleet  epeoi- 
meni  of  tbe  Uaek  bmgur  (SemnopUhecu»  cucuUaiuB)^  wbicb  eetnelly 
swarmed  in  tbe  tree-tops  wherever  we  went  We  often  sew  more 
than  a  bundred  and  fifty  in  a  day,  and  bad  we  desired,  migbt  easOy 
bave  killed  fifty  erery  week.  Tbey  are  usually  found  in  troops  of 
five  to  ten  individuals,  and  are  very  noiiy,  uttering  a  most  diabol- 
ioal  cry  wbicb  can  be  beard  a  mile  in  tbe  densest  forest  Often 
wben  out  bunting  witb  my  gang,  stalking  like  silent  sbadows 
tbrougb  tbe  forest  every  eye  and  ear  keenly  on  tbe  alert  to  detect 
tbe  presence  of  large  game,  we  would  be  suddenly  startled  bj 
bearing  exploded  tbirty  feet  above  our  beads,  a  terrifio  guttoral 
*'wah!  ufohf!  wahff!"  followed  by  a  loud  '' aJbooo-AocMK>- 
koo-oo'  miking  tbe  forest  ring.  On  looking  up  we  would  see  a 
jet-black  face  encircled  by  a  ring  of  long,  wbite  biur,  grinning  and 
making  laces  at  us  from  tbe  fork  of  a  tree.  Tbe  moment  we  niss 
a  gun  tbe  wbole  troop  starts  up,  and  tbe  brancbes  are  alive  witb 
leaping  and  climbing  black  forms,  eacb  of  wbicb  tries  to  make  tbe 
quickest  time  on  record  in  getting  out  of  range.  Once  fiirly 
started,  tbey  go  galloping  off  tbrougb  tbe  tree-tops  so  list  tbat  we 
bave  bard  work  to  keep  in  wgbt  of  them,  and  mark  down  tbe  larg- 
est one  wben  he  stops.  But  after  about  two  hundred  yards  or  Isss 
tbe  flying  column  calls  a  halt  to  rest  count  noses,  and  see  bow  we 
below  are  getting  on. 
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As  we  hurry  up,  rifle  in  hand,  my  swiftest-footed  Mulcer  stands 
there  with  a  long,  bare,  black  arm,  pointing  upward  into  the  top  of 
a  hundred-and-twenty-f oot  blackwood  tree,  and  we  begin  to  peer 
and  dodge  about  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  largest  monkey  in  the 
troop.  All  the  men  gather  round  the  tree  and  peer  and  pointy  and 
try  to  show  me  just  where  he  i&  At  last  we  see  his  head,  and  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  staring  stealthily  down  at  u&  The  rifle  is  up  in 
a  second,  and  we  are  about  to  pull  the  trigger  when  adios  I — ^the 
monkeys  are  up  and  off  again,  and  the  chase  begins  anew. 

The  yeiy  same  performance  is  repeated  again,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  more,  the  monkey  running  away  just  as  I  catch 
sight  of  him  and  raise  my  rifle.  But  at  last  he  waits  a  little  too 
long,  the  rifle  cracks,  the  monkey  starts  up  violently,  clutches  des- 
perately at  the  branches  around  him,  loses  his  balance,  and  with 
outstretched  legs  and  arms,  the  big,  black  body  comes  flying  down 
through  space  without  touching  a  single  limb  to  break  his  fall,  and 
strikes  with  a  terrific  thud  upon  the  earth.  We  naturally  think 
such  a  fearful  fedl  has  broken  every  large  bone  in  his  body,  but  we 
find  only  a  humerus,  or  perhaps  a  femur  snapped  in-  twa  If  he  is 
not  dead,  or  likely  to  die  quickly,  I  take  from  my  shot-bag  a  knife 
with  a  very  slender  blade,  thrust  its  sliarp  point  into  his  occiput^ 
give  it  a  slight  turn  and  presto  I  he  is  dead.  Then  the  Mulcers 
peel  a  long  strip  of  bark  from  a  tree  near  by  and  tie  together  the 
logs  of  SemnopUhecua  cucullatua,  sling  him  under  the  pole  with  the 
deer  or  other  small  game  and  we  start  on. 

It  would  seem  that  this  black  langur  utters  his  diabolical  ay  at 
any  animal  of  which  he  is  particularly  afraid,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  troop  of  them  will  sometimes  follow  a  tiger  for  some  dis- 
tance, hooting  and  swearing  at  him  just  as  they  did  at  u&  The 
whereabouts  of  a  tiger  has  often  been  discovered  in  this  way,  for 
instead  of  running  from  him  they  follow  him  up.  After  the  explo- 
sive "  wah  1  wah ! "  the  remainder  of  the  cry  is  continuous,  evexy 
alternate  syllable  being  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath,  so  that 
the  sound  is  very  much  like  that  made  by  sawing  an  empty  barrel 
in  two.  Many  times  the  startling  cry  above  our  heads^  and  so  vexy 
near,  has  caused  us  all  to  jump  and  involuntarily  grasp  our  weap- 
ons, causing  much  amusement  afterwarda  At  such  times  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  monkeys  were  swearing  at  us,  and  the  fiend- 
ish expression  of  their  faces  strengthened  the  belie! 

From  first  to  last  I  shot  about  forty-five  langurs,  out  of  which  I 
got  twenty  skeletons  and  eight  skins.    The  tree-tops  were  so  lofty 
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I  WU8  obliged  to  shoot  them  all  with  m j  rifle,  and  in  order  to  get 
a  skeleton  having  no  broken  bones^  I  had  to  shoot  one  monkey 
tlu'ough  the  head  and  take  its  body  and  legs,  and  shoot  another  of 
tlte  same  size  through  the  body  for  the  sake  of  its  skulL  The 
Mulcers  ate  the  flesh  of  every  one  I  killed,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
deer  were  plentiful  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  tiy  it  myself. 
^  The  black  langur  is  a  very  handsome  monkey.  The  fur  is  fine 
and  glossy,  black  throughout^  except  that  the  head  and  nape  are 
gi*ay  or  grayish  brown,  the  teuce  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  long  gray 
liaii*s,  and  in  old  individuals  there  is  a  large  gray  patch  on  the 
inimp.  The  largest  of  my  specimens  measured,  head  and  body, 
2t)  inches,  tail  37  inches.  But  this  was  a  giant  in  comparison  with 
all  the  others,  a  good  sized  one  being,  head  and  body  23  inches, 
tail  35,  and  weight  23  pounds,  which  should  be  set  down  as  the 
aveitige  size  of  tiiis  species. 

One  morning  when  out  looking  for  elephants,  we  had  a  rather 
uniuHing  adventure  with  a  party  of  beai*s.  We  had  tracked  down 
and  killed  a  sambur,  but  unfortunately  it  was  too  young  to  furnish 
eitlior  skin,  skeleton,  or  skull,  and  so  the  game  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Mulcers,  who  joyfully  cut  it  up  and  loaded  themselves  with  the 
flesh,  while  I  looked  on  in  disgust  On  the  way  home  we  were 
strolling  stupidly  along  in  Indian  file,  utterly  listless  and  inatten- 
tive, when,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  was  amazed  at 
seeing  three  black  bears  loping  dowly  along,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  only  thirty  yards  away.  They  were  going  to  cross  our  path, 
and  had  we  all  been  a  trifle  more  stupid,  we  would  have  actually 
come  into  collision.  The  bears  were  wholly  imaware  of  our  pres- 
ence and  so  were  all  my  men  of  theirs'  until  I  awoke  the  whole 
ci'owd  by  throwing  up  my  rifle  and  firing  at  the  largest  bear. 

Directly  there  was  a  terrible  uproar.  The  bear  fell  to  the 
ground,  howling  and  bawling  with  all  her  might,  while  the  other 
two  pitched  right  upon  her,  snapping  and  snarling  viciously,  and 
all  three  yelling  in  concert  I  had  a  rubber  blanket  tied  around  my 
shoulders  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  the  fever,  and  owing  to  my  en- 
cumbrance and  sudden  excitement  I  made  most  awkward  work  in 
getting  reloaded.  The  wounded  bear  tried  her  best  to  charge  us, 
although  I  saw  her  spine  was  broken,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  I 
gave  her  another  bullet  through  the  shoulders,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  her  rather  better.  By  the  time  I  had  again  reloaded,  the 
two  unwounded  bears  had  taken  in  the  situation  and  started  up 
the  hill  as  hard  as  they  could  go.    A  hundred  yards  away  they 
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stopped,  and  one  stood  up  on  his  haunches  to  have  a  good  look  at 
us.  I  fired  at  the  yellow  crescent  on  his  breast^  but  missed,  and  on 
they  went  again. 

Telling  Amdee  to  come  on,  I  started  after  them,  throwing  away 
my  hat  and  rubber  blanket  as  I  ran.  We  could  see  the  low  bushes 
shake  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us,  and  occasionally  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  block  form,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  We 
crossed  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ran  down  the  other  side  and  found 
the  bears  were  gaining  on  u&  We  crossed  the  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiU  and  started  up  the  other  side,  which  was  very  steep  and 
in  places  thickly  overgrown  with  brush  and  clumps  of  bamboo. 
Near  the  top  of  the  hill  we  came  to  an  unusually  thick  patch  of 
underbrush,  in  which  we  heard  the  two  bears  grumbling  and 
swearing  as  they  paused  to  rest  a  little.  Keeping  a  sharp  lookout^ 
we  soon  sighted  a  glossy  black  form,  at  which  I  fired. 

Evidently  the  shot  took  effect,  for  directly  one  of  the  bears  set 
up  a  terrible  bawling,  and  came  rolling  end  over  end  down  the 
steep  slope,  dawing  right  and  left,  and  yelling  "bloody  murder'' 
at  eveiy  tumble.  He  rolled  down  to  within  twenty  feet  of  where 
we  stood  and  finally  lodged  in  a  dimip  of  bamboos,  where  he  re- 
mained motionless  and  quiet  Amdee  exclaimed  that  "he  viras 
dead ; "  I  thought  so  too,  and  so  we  started  on  after  bear  num- 
ber three. 

We  found  his  trail  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  followed  it  a  little 
way,  when  I  discovered  that  my  head  was  aching  and  throbbing 
texrifically,  so  we  abandoned  the  pursuit  and  went  back  to  bear  num- 
ber two.  We  reached  the  spot,  but  lo  and  behold  1  we  beheld  not 
the  bear.  He  had  evidently  concluded,  on  thinking  the  matter  over, 
that  he  was  not  quite  dead  enough  to  skin,  so  he  had  picked  him- 
self up  and  gone  off  about  his  business.  He  left  a  few  "  foot-prints 
on  the  sands  of  time,"  and  a  drop  of  blood  here  and  there,  but  that 
was  alL  We  followed  his  trail  for  a  mile  or  so,  abandoned  it  finally 
in  disgust,  and  went  back  to  the  scene  of  our  first  encounter. 

We  expected  to  find  the  dead  bear,  four  Muloers,  and  my  cast- 
off  garments  all  there  together,  but  to  our  utter  amazement  we 
found  none  of  them  I  The  whole  affidr  began  to  look  like  a  dream, 
but  while  I  was  trying  to  study  it  out^  Amdee  found  where  the  old 
bear  had  gone  off,  dragging  her  hind-quarters, — and  my  gang  had 
loafed  off  home.  Vowing  vengeance  on  those  heedless  rascals 
we  started  to  follow  up  the  broad  and  bloody  trail  left  by  our 
wounded  quarry. 
10 
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Gtoing  up  a  brashy  hillside  close  by,  wo  came  suddenly  upon  her, 
and  were  within  twenty  feet  of  her  before  we  knew  it.  She  saw  us 
firsts  wheeled  around  and  came  charging  at  us,  dragging  her  hind* 
quarterSt  jaws  wide  set  and  eyes  glistening,  while  her  angry  growls 
told  us  she  was  desperate  and  meant  mischief.  Amdee  shouted  a 
warning  and  vanished,  but  I  stood  still  until  she  got  within  ten  feet 
of  me,  then  fired  at  the  centre  of  the  yellow  crescent  on  her  breast^ 
which  shot  finished  her. 

This  specimen  was  an  old  female  (Ursua  labiaiua),  no  doubt  the 
mother  of  the  two  smaller  bears ;  hut,  unfortunately  for  science,  she 
had  been  living  in  a  rocky  cavern  which  had  a  very  low  front  door, 
for  the  hair  was  worn  off  her  back  until  the  skin  was  quite  bare. 
She  furnished  a  fine  skeleton,  however. 

The  Indian  black  bear  inhabits  all  India  south  of  the  Qanges, 
and  also  Oeylon.  It  lives  chiefly  in  rocky  caverns  and  fissures  and 
feeds  upon  ants,  both  black  and  white,  the  larvsa  of  certain  longi- 
oom  beetles  which  it  forcibly  sucks  out  of  the  ground,  and  various 
fruits^  especially  that  of  the  mohwa  tree  {Baana  kUifolia).  like 
our  American  bear,  this  Indian  species  is  very  fond  of  honey.  Dur- 
ing my  hunting  on  the  Animallaifl  I  never  came  upon  any  other 
bears  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  Mr.  Theobald  has  killed  a 
good  many  there.  Ursua  labiatua  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  viz. :  the  Neilgherries,  the  Shervaroy  Hills, 
Pnlneys,  the  Wainaad,  and  also  in  Mysore. 

In  due  time  another  herd  of  elephants  visited  our  forest,  and 
we  lost  no  time  in  hunting  it  down.  The  trail  led  us  a  merry-go- 
round  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  before  we  came  to 
the  end  of  ii  Taking  it  up  in  our  forest,  it  led  out  of  that  across 
the  Teckadee  Biver  into  the  Qovemment  Leased  Forest,  made  an 
immense  circuit  in  that  and  recrossed  the  river  again.  Presently  it 
led  once  more  out  of  our  forest^  across  another  river,  and  this  time 
entered  the  native  territory  of  Cochin.  We  hoped  the  herd  would 
recross  the  river  higher  up,  and  once  more  enter  our  hunting- 
grounds,  so  we  took  off  our  clothes  for  the  third  time  that  day, 
waded  the  river  and  kept  on.  Up  hill  and  down  the  trail  led  us, 
through  wet  marshes,  open  glades,  and  dense  forest,  the  signs 
growing  fresher  every  mile,  but  still  it  went  farther  and  farther 
into  Cochin.  At  last,  as  it  led  us  up  a  very  steep  and  veiy  slippery 
mountain-side  which  fairly  took  our  breath  away,  I  vowed  we  had 
fairly  and  squarely  earned  one  of  those  elephants,  and  we  were 
going  to  have  it»  too  I    The  fine  for  shooting  an  elephant  in  Cochin 
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was  even  greater  than  for  the  same  offense  in  the  Cbimbatore  Dis- 
trict^ but  we  wanted  an  elephant  terribly.  We  started  our  game 
in  our  own  forest^  and  being  thoroughly  excited  by  the  chase,  we 
determined  to  kill  an  elephant  out  of  that  herd  if  possible,  and  risk 
the  consequences 

^  We  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  last^  and  then  Amdee  de- 
clared that  the  elephants  were  a  great  way  off  yet^  it  was  a  long 
way  back  to  camp,  and  we  had  better  abandon  the  chase.  I  said 
"No,"  Ycry  decidedly.  The  men  started  on,  grumbling  as  they 
went,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  more  we  sighted  the  herd ! 
There  was  a  yery  fine  tusker  in  it^  but  he  was  feeding  in  a  bit  of 
open  forest,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stalk  him  successfully. 

Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  Amdee  and  I  had  walked  into  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  a  group  which  included  three  female  ele- 
phants and  two  calves.  Out  of  a  thick  patch  of  underbrush,  forty 
yards  from  us,  there  came  up  the  end  of  a  huge  trunk  with  the  tip 
bent  in  our  direction.  Then  another  trunk  came  up,  and  sniffed  the 
air  suspiciously,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  another.  Presently  a 
movement  was  made  in  our  direction,  and  two  of  the  elephants 
emerged  from  the  brush  and  stopped  short,  scenting  the  air  in  i 
every  direction.  Amdee  and  I  shrunk  our  bodies  up  as  small  as 
possible  and  cowered  closely  behind  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  I 
cocked  both  barrels  of  my  gun  and  made  ready  to  meet  a  charge. 

For  fully  four  minutes — a  very  long  time  under  such  circum- 
stances— those  two  elephants  stood  there  within  twenty-five  pa6e8 
of  us,  listening  intently,  watching  every  object^  and  scenting  the 
air  very  suspiciously,  actually  trying  to  discover  where  we  were. 
They  knew  we  were  somewhere  near  them,  and  they  deliberately 
searched  for  us  to  attack  u&  Every  moment  we  expected  to  be 
discovered  and  charged  by  both  the  elephants,  which  would  have 
been  disagreeable,  if  not  fatal.  At  last»  one  of  the  pair  started 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  other  men,  who  had  climbed  trees, 
fifty  yards  off.  When  the  elephants  started  for  them,  Amdee  made 
a  frantic  signal  with  his  arm,  and  the  Mulcers  went  on  up  like 
squirrels.  The  old  scout  walked  directly  under  them,  then  turned 
and  came  back,  and  during  this  diversion  Amdee  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  beating  a  safe  retreat  In  returning,  he  came  directly  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  concealed,  paused,  and  stood  motion- 
less as  a  statue  for  about  two  minutes,  then  quickly  but  noise- 
lessly vanished  in  the  thicket,  and  all  was  silent 

We  moved  up  again  and  waited  to  see  what  the  herd  was  going  to 
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do  next  Not  a  somid  was  heard  for  some  minutes,  not  a  movement 
seen.  At  last  we  stole  up  cautiously,  and  to  my  utter  amazement  I 
found  that  the  entire  herd  had  tsJcen  the  alarm  and  stolen  off 
through  the  thick  undergrowth,  without  making  a  single  sound  that 
we  could  hear  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  I  Not  a  rustle,  not  a 
broken  twig,  nor  a  noisy  footfall 

I  was  really  amazed  at  this  exhibition  of  sagacity  and  almost 
military  manoBumng.    We  saw  them  deliberately 

1.  Beconnoitre  dangerous  ground  by  sending  out  scouts  and 
spiea 

2.  Communicate  intelligence  by  signs,  or  sign  language. 
8.  Betreat  in  orderly  silence  from  a  lurking  danger ;  and 
4.  March  off  in  single  file,  like  the  jungle  tribes  of  men. 

How  different  was  this  stealthy,  noiseless  retreat  from  the  wild 
stampede  which  follows  an  open  attack,  in  which  the  crashing  and 
tearing  through  the  jungle  is  at  first  appalling.  This  time  the  foe 
was  still  in  ambush  when  discovered,  and  the  order  signalled  was, 
''Betreat  in  silence  and  good  order." 

And  yet  there  are  intelligent  people  who  believe  that  none  of 
the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  reasoning. 

I  have  often  been  led  to  admire  the  perfect  silence  in  which  the 
elephant  goes  through  the  densest  jungle,  particularly  when  fleeing 
from  an  enemy.  The  sambur  goes  tearing  through  the  forest  when 
alarmed,  smashing  dry  twigs  and  galloping  over  the  ground  with 
BO  much  noise  that  he  can  be  heard  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away ;  a  herd  of  bison  makes  the  earth  fairly  tremble  during  its 
first  burst ;  but  the  lordly  elephant^  largest  of  all  terrestrixd  mam- 
mals, glides  away  like  a  gray  shadow,  without  breaking  a  twig,  or 
scraping  against  a  bough.  His  foot  is  like  a  huge,  india-rubber 
car-spring,  and  is  literally  shod  with  silence. 

Upon  finding  the  elephants  had  decamped,  we  immediately  made 
after  them,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  suddenly  upon  them,  feed- 
ing quietly  in  thick  underbrush.  By  great  good  luck  the  old 
tusker  was  nearest  us,  and  facing  in  our  direction.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  I  crept  up  in  front  of  him,  hid  behind  a  tree  con- 
siderably smaller  than  my  body,  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  paces 
waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  him  to  face  me  a  trifle  more  fully. 
Presently  he  swung  around  just  right,  and  presented  as  beautiful  a 
front  head-shot  as  any  hunter  could  possibly  ask  or  obtain.  I  fired 
instantly,  both  barrels  of  my  No.  10  with  twelve  drachms,  aiming  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  centre  of  the  face.    The  gun  kicked 
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fearfully,  nearly  knocking  me  over,  and  I  thought  it  had  kQled 
both  the  elephant  and  myself  but  to  my  disgust  I  found  it  had 
done  neither.  The  elephant  wheeled  around,  and  in  doing  so  fell 
upon  his  knees,  but  while  I  was  reooyering  from  the  stunning 
effects  of  my  shot^  he  regained  his  feet  and  made  off  slowly  and  in 
silence. 

Wiping  the  tears  from  my  eyes  and  the  blood  from  my  nose,  I 
started  after  him  as  fast  as  I  could  run,  reloading  as  I  went  At 
every  new  turn  I  expected  to  come  upon  him  lying  dead,  but  some- 
how I  didn't  We  were  sure  of  having  him  down  within  an  hour, 
and  as  we  went  puffing  up  that  steep  mountainnnde,  I  planned  just 
how  we  would  skin  and  skeletonize  him  and  get  his  remains  to  the 
nearest  road.  We  were  pushing  along  at  our  best  speed,  all  excite- 
ment and  eagerness,  determined  to  bring  down  that  elephant  before 
we  stopped,  no  matter  whether  he  ran  one  mile  or  twenty,  when 
suddenly  we  heard,  "Hi-yo^ho  1"  shouted  out  loud  and  clear  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  directly  ahead  of  u& 

At  this  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  we  stopped  dead  short 
and  looked  at  each  other.  "  Hi-yo^-ho  I "  Again  and  much  nearer  1 
The  men  turned  almost  pale  with  fear,  and  with  one  voice  exclaimed 
in  a  most  tragic  stage-whisper,  **  Shavaogan  /  " 

It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  those  rascals  really  terrified. 
Without  another  word,  they  wheeled  about^  turned  off  the  trail  and 
fled  down  the  mountain  at  full  speed  ;  of  course  I  followed  to  see 
that  they  all  got  safely  back  to  camp.  We  went  down  the  steep 
slope  about  six  feet  at  every  step,  fleeing  in  dead  silence  from  that 
terrible  **  Shavoogan,"  whatever  that  wa&  We  went  as  though 
the  great  dragon  was  dose  behind  us,  and  never  paused  a  moment^ 
nor  uttered  a  word,  until  we  were  at  least  three  miles  from  that 
awful  "  Shavoogan."  Then  we  enjoyed  a  laugh  at  our  own  expense 
over  the  sudden  and  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  tables  were 
turned  .upon  ua 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  that  elephant  escaped,  or  that  we  did 
also,  and  that  I  added  another  word  to  my  Tamil  vocabulary. 
"Shavoogan,"  is  the  Tamil  word  for  "  watchinan  "  or  "  peon,"  and 
the  one  we  heard  belonged  to  the  service  of  the  Bajah  of  Cochin. 

To  my  dying  day,  I  shall  never  imderstand  how  I  failed  to  kill 
that  elephant  in  his  tracks.  I  had  a  fair  shot^  had  done  my  very 
best  and  failed,  and  was  therefore  at  my  wit's  end.  Such  failures 
as  that  and  my  first  one  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  disappointing 
and  discouraging.     I  had  done  all  I  knew  how  to  do,  and  what 
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could  I  do  more  ?    Those  were  the  bitterest  failures  I  ever  made  in 
huDting. 

During  my  first  six  weeks  in  the  hills»  all  circumstances  seemed 
to  combine  against  me.  Several  times  we  found  the  fresh  tracks  of 
elephants,  and  followed  them  diligentlj  for  sereral  hours,  only  to 
find  where  the  trail  crossed  over  into  the  Government  Forest^ 
where  we  had  no  right  to  follow.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if  the  ele- 
phants knew  that  when  we  got  after  them,  they  had  only  to  cross 
the  Teckadee  River  to  get  beyond  our  reach,  and  finally  we  almost 
despaired  of  ever  coming  up  with  elephants  in  our  forest 

During  all  this  time  I  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  ele- 
phants, killing  no  other  game  of  any  consequence,  save  enough 
deer  and  sambur  to  supply  the  camp  with  meat  Indeed,  I  fired  as 
few  shots  as  possible  to  avoid  frightening  away  the  larger  kinds  of 
game,  particularly  the  elephants.  I  had  had  two  glorious  chance% 
and  each  time  failed  to  kill,  although  I  had  done  my  best  In  fact 
I  was  trying  to  shoot  an  elephant  according  to  the  recipe  given  me 
by  my  friend  Theobald,  and  it  was  uphill  work.  Evexy  week  or 
ten  days  I  had  an  attack  of  jungle  fever,  but  it  was  always  of  the 
mild,  intermittent  type,  and  after  about  three  days  I  would  have  it 
broken  up  with  quinine,  so  that  I  could  go  hunting  every  day 
again  until  it  returned.  Several  times  the  fever  came  on  me  when 
out  hunting,  several  miles  from  camp,  and  I  would  have  to  crawl 
back  as  best  I  could,  with  my  head  throbbing  like  a  steam-engine. 
My  remedy  for  the  fever  was  ten  grains  of  quinine  dissolved  in  half 
a  wine-glassful  of  clear  brandy,  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
fever  was  expected,  then  the  same  dose  morning,  noon,  and  nighty 
until  once  more  able  to  travel 

My  provisions  became  exhausted  all  too  soon,  and  I  came  down 
to  plain  bread,  rice,  and  venison,  with  a  potato  now  and  then,  by 
way  of  luxury.  My  cook  was  a  failure  at  making  cuny,  that  "  dish 
fit  for  the  gods,"  without  which  lodia  would  be  uninhabitable  for 
either  natives  or  European&  Being  heavily  handicapped  on  cuny, 
I  had  to  live  upon  deer  and  sambur  tongues,  with  venison  steaks  and 
roasts  by  way  of  variety,  and  dry  boiled  rice.  Once  a  week  Mr. 
Theobald  and  I  sent  a  coolie  to  Coimbatore  (60  miles),  for  a  basket 
of  bread,  but  by  the  time  the  loaves  reached  me,  they  were  always 
mouldy.  A  dozen  bananas  or  potatoes  were  a  positive  treat  so 
scarce  were  fruit  and  vegetables  during  that  long  period  of  semi- 
starvation.  After  a  while,  there  came  upon  me  an  intense  craving 
for  vegetables,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  Crosse  &  Black- 
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well*8  mixed  picklea  But  I  cared  yeiy  little  about  my  imier  man 
during  those  days ;  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  possible,  he  was  left 
to  take  care  of  himseli 

After  my  second  fedlure  at  shooting  elephants^  I  determined  to 
hunt  smaller  game  for  a  time,  and  give  that  persecuted  animal,  as 
well  as  myself,  a  rest.  Very  soon  after  this  my  luck  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  which  now  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  tiger-hunting. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  TIGEB  HUNT. 

Tigers.— The  Game-killer.— The  Cattle-lifter.— The  Man-eater.— Selgn  of  Ter- 
ror.— Eight  Hundred  Viotima  Annually. —Modes  of  Tiger-hunting. — How- 
dah  Shooting.— Maohan  Shooting. — Shooting  on  Foot — An  Imprompta 
Tiger-hunt- The  TraiL— A  Light  *'  Batterj."— The  Game  Oyerhanled.— 
A  Good  Shot— Death  of  a  Superb  ** Game-killer." — Dimensions  and 
Weight — A  Proud  Moment — Struggle  to  Preserve  the  Skin. 

AoooRDiNa  to  their  habits  in  procuring  their  food,  tigers  are  divided 
by  the  people  of  India  into  three  classes. 

The  least  harmful  is  the  "  game-killer/'  who  lives  in  the  hills 
and  dense  forests  where  wild  game  is  abundant,  and  leads  the  life 
of  a  bold,  honest  hunter.  He  feeds  chiefly  upon  deer  and  wild  hog, 
and  so  long  as  he  remains  a  game-killer  he  is  a  real  blessing  to  the 
poor  ryots,  who  have  hard  work  to  protect  their  crops  from  the 
droves  of  deer  and  wild  hog  which  sally  forth  from  the  jungle  at 
nightfall  to  depredate  upon  them.  But  the  trouble  is,  there  is  no 
knowing  when  this  striped  sportsman  will  take  it  into  his  head  to 
try  his  teeth  and  daws  on  cattle  or  men  :  in  fact^  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  a  moment 

The  "cattle-lifter  "  is  a  big,  fat^  lazy  thief,  too  indolent  to  pull 
down  fleet-footed  wild  animals,  who  prowls  around  the  villages  after 
nightfall,  or  the  edge  of  the  jungle  where  the  cattle  are  herded,  and 
kills  a  bullock  every  four  or  five  days.  The  annual  loss  to  the  cat- 
tle owners  whose  herds  are  thus  preyed  upon  by  the  cattle-lifter,  is 
very  great  for  poor  natives  to  bear,  since  each  tiger  destroys  in  a 
year,  cattle  worth  at  least  four  hundred  dollara 

But  even  the  most  greedy  cattle-lifter  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  the  presence  of  the  fierce  "  man-eater,"  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  the  timid  and  defenceless  nativea  Until  a  tiger  has  once  had 
his  fangs  in  human  flesh,  he  has  an  instinctive  fear  of  man,  and  un- 
less attacked  and  brought  to  bay  will  nearly  always  retreat  from 
his  presence.    But  with  his  first  taste  of  human  blood  that  fear 
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vanishes  forever.  His  nature  changes,  and  he  becomes  a  man- 
eater. 

Tigers  who  prey  upon  human  beings  are  usually  ex-cattle-lifters, 
who,  from  long  acquaintance  with  man  have  ceased  to  fear  him,  and 
find  him  the  easiest  prey  to  overcome  and  carry  off.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  man-eaters  are  mangy,  superannuated,  old  tigers  or 
tigresses,  whose  teeth  and  claws  have  become  blunt  with  long  use, 
and  who  find  it  too  great  an  exertion  to  kill  and  drag  off  bul- 
locka 

The  presence  of  a  man-eater  causes  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  in 
the  district  which  he  frequents,  which  lasts  until  he  is  slain.  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  brute  confines  his  operations 
to  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  village^  so 
that  each  one  becomes  a  v^alking  scourge  whose  form,  habits,  and 
foot-prints  become  thoroughly  known  to  the  terrified  villagera  At 
first,  perhaps,  he  carries  off  a  herdsman  instead  of  a  bullock,  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  soon  after  an  unlud^  woodcutter  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  shares  a  similar  fate.  landing  that  he  can 
easily  and  with  perfect  safety  kill  men,  he  graduaUy  becomes 
bolder,  until  finally  he  enters  the  villages  after  nightfall  and  seizes 
men,  women,  and  children  from  off  their  own  door-step&  No  one 
is  safe  save  when  in  his  house  with  the  door  shut  and  barred.  The 
herder  no  longer  dares  to  take  his  hungry  herd  to  graze  in  the 
jungle,  and  for  the  woodcutter  to  go  forth  to  his  task  in  the  forest^ 
would  be  to  literally  walk  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  man-eater  may  be  seen  in  tixe  evening  near  a  certain  village, 
and  before  morning  carry  off  a  man  from  another  five  miles  away. 
No  one  can  say  that  he  will  not  be  the  next  victim.  When  the 
people  go  to  sleep  at  night  the  last  thing  they  think  of  is  the  man- 
eater,  and  he  is  first  in  their  thoughts  when  they  awake  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a  horrible  feeling  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  being 
suddenly  pounced  upon  by  a  big,  hungry,  wild  beast  that  can  carry 
you  off  in  his  jaws  and  eat  you  up  dean  at  one  meaL 

But,  thanks  to  English  sportsmen,  improved  fire-arms  and  the 
liberal  rewards  offered  by  the  Qovemment,  man-eating  tigers  are 
now  rare  compared  with  what  their  numbers  once  were.  It  is  not 
now  possible  for  a  single  tigress  to  cause  the  desertion  of  thirteen 
villages,  and  throw  out  of  cultivation  ./i/feen  square  milea  of  terri- 
tory, as  once  occurred  in  Central  India  ;  nor  for  another  to  kill  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  before  being  laid  low.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  breedh-loadmg  rifles  and  zealous  British  sportsmen. 
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poison,  and  pitfallB,  the  man-eaters  still  devour  orer  eight  hundred 
human  beings  in  India  eveiy  year. 

The  tiger  inhabits  all  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  CSape  Com- 
orin,  and  is  hunted  in  three  different  way& 

The  firsts  the  best^  and  most  interesting  plan,  is  howdah-shoot- 
ing.  In  this,  the  hunter  is  perched  on  an  elephant's  back,  high  up 
out  of  harm's  way,  in  a  comfortable  square  box  called  a  howdah,  with 
his  weapons  and  ammunition  placed  conveniently  around  him.  Of 
course  the  elephant  is  managed  by  a  mahout^  who  sits  astride  his 
neck  with  an  iron  goad  in  his  hsuid,  a  very  exposed  position,  in 
fact  When  it  is  possible,  a  large  number  of  elephants  are  mus- 
tered for  the  hunt^  to  assist  in  stirring  up  the  tigers.  Now  and 
then  a  grand  party  is  made  up  of  four  or  five  English  sportsmen, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  elephants ;  and  perhaps  five  or  six  tigers  and 
much  other  game  may  be  killed  in  a  week.  But  this  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive method,  and  cannot  be  practised  except  by  the  wealthy  or 
the  influential  few.  This  is  an  eminently  safe  method,  too,  the 
greatest  danger  attending  it  being  the  running  away  of  one's  ele- 
phant and  the  wreck  of  the  howdah.  Ladies  often  attend  hunts  of 
this  kind,  which  tends  to  place  this  once  noble  sport  upon  a  level 
with  lawn  tennis  and  badminton. 

Tiger  hunting  with  elephants  is  most  extensively  practiced  in 
Central  India  where  the  jungle  is  in  low,  scrubby  patches  with  bare 
ground  between,  and  in  the  Tend,  a  wide  stretch  of  grassy  half- 
forest  skirting  the  base  of  the  Himalayaa  In  Southern  India  there 
is  little  chance  to  employ  elephants  in  this  way,  because  of  the  wide 
tracts  of  dense  jungle  *  and  forest  in  which  no  tiger  can  be  efifoct- 
ually  marked  down  and  "flushed."  Elephants  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage,  however,  in  following  up  a  wounded  tiger,  a  pur- 
suit too  dangerous  for  even  the  most  recldess  sportsman  to  prose- 
cute safely  on  foot 

The  second  and  most  general  plan  of  tiger  hunting,  is  called 
"  machan-shooting."  A  machan  is  a  platform  of  poles,  flfteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  erected  in  the  daytime  near  a  recently  killed 
bullock,  a  live  hait,  or  a  pool  of  water.  Usually  it  is  placed  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  nearest  the  spot  or  object  the  tiger  is  expected  to 


In  Central  India  where  the  jungles  can  be  beaten  for  tigers,  the 

*  In  the  EMi  Indies  the  term  *"  jungle  "  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  arboreal 
growth  lying  in  large  tracts,  whether  it  be  composed  of  heary  forest,  low 
bmsh-wood,  or  a  scattering  growth  of  scrnbbj  trees  in  tall  grass. 
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sporisman  builds  his  machan  in  the  most  favorablo  position,  takes 
his  place  upon  it^  and  waits  while  the  tigers  are  actuaUy  driven 
toward  him  by  a  grand  army  of  beaters — from  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred native  men  blowing  horns,  beating  tom-toms,  firing  g^uns  and 
shouting,  and  then,  when  the  tigers  come  running  past  his  posi- 
tion, he  kills  them — if  he  can.  When  a  tiger  kills  a  bullock,  the 
hunter  quietly  builds  a  machan  in  the  top  of  the  nearest  tree,  takes 
up  his  position  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  waits  patiently  until  the  tiger 
returns  to  his  feast  at  nightfall ;  then  he  shoots  him,  or  at  least 
shoots  at  him,  in  the  dork.  , 

It  is  very  seldom  that  accidents  occur  in  hunting  tigers  by 
either  of  the  above  methods,  for  usually  the  sportsman  is  not  in 
the  least  danger. 

Shooting  on  foot  is  the  third  method  of  tiger  hunting,  but  it  is 
so  dangerous  that  it  is  not  regularly  practised  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort, and  the  most  reckless  hunter  never  dares  follow  it  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  tiger  "accidents,"  as  they 
are  called  in  India,  occur  to  sportsmen  who  are  shooting  on  foot 
The  Collector  of  the  Coimbatore  District  acknowledges  the  superior 
dangers  and  risks  of  this  method  by  paying  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred rupees  for  a  tiger  shot  on  foot,  whereas  he  grants  only  the 
minimum  reward,  thirty-five  rupees,  for  a  tiger  shot  from  a  machan 
or  poisoned.  When  a  hunter  attacks  the  tiger  in  open  ground,  he 
must  shoot  the  animal  in  the  brain  or  else  break  his  spinal  column, 
for  nothing  else  is  sure  to  stop  his  furious  charge.  A  tiger  is  but 
a  gigantic  cat,  endowed  with  the  traditional  nine  lives^  and  even 
though  shot  through  the  heart,  the  lungs,  body,  neck  or  shoulders, 
he  often  has  strength  enough  to  spring  upon  the  hunter  and  give 
him  a  terrible  mauling  or  a  mortal  wound  before  falling  dead. 
Tigers  often  become  so  enraged  by  the  pain  of  their  wounds  that 
they  attack  the  hunting  elephants  with  the  greatest  fury. 

The  Animallai  slope  was  one  vast^  unbroken  forest^  with  such 
endless  cover  that  successful  beating  for  game  was  simply  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  such  an  abundance  of  it  that  no  men  or 
cattle  were  ever  killed  by  tigers,  and  hence  our  only  chance  for 
finding  them  at  all  was  to  track  them  up  on  f  oot^  or  trust  to  meeting 
them  by  chance.  Either  plan  was  risky,  but  I  had  enough  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  little  Maynard  rifle,  and  my  own  steadiness^ 
'  to  believe  that  between  us  we  could  floor  a  tiger  if  we  ever  got 
a  fair  chance.  In  tramping  through  the  forest  I  often  wished  I 
oould  come  face  to  face  with  a  tiger  and  get  just  one  fair  shot 
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I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  aboTe  him,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  get  a  better  yiew  of  his  face,  and  be  more  certain  of  hitting  the 
brain.  I  spun  my  theories  very  finely,  and  all  I  asked  was  a  chance 
to  giye  them  a  trial 

We  often  tried  to  follow  up  the  "  pugs  "  we  found  in  the  forest^ 
and  it  was  in  this  way  I  finally  made  the  acquaintance  of  "my 
first  tiger."  It  was  during  one  of  my  feyer-spells,  too,  when  I  was 
feeling  rather  low-spirited*  I  had  been  seyen  weeks  in  the  hills» 
hunting  constantly  when  not  down  with  the  feyer,  but  had  killed 
neither  elephant  nor  tiger,  and  was  beginning  to  think  I  neyer 
t .  !t^  would.  I  had  shot  nothing  for  seyeral  days,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  meat  in  camp.  The  old  women  grumbled,  the  little  children 
cried  for  it^  and,  in  fact^  I  wanted  some  fresh  yenison  myself. 

On  that  particular  day,  I  had  an  attack  of  feyer  due  at  2  p.m., 
but  I  thought  I  could  stroll  out  and  shoot  an  axis  deer  before  it 
came  on.  It  happened  that  three  of  my  men  had  been  sent  away 
on  yarious  errands,  and  there  remained  in  camp  only  Pera  Yera^ 
my  second  tracker,  afterwards  my  head  man,  Nangen,  a  yeiy  quiet 
but  courageous  young  fellow,  and  a  small  boy.  I  took  along  these 
three  for  general  purposes,  my  little  Maynard  rifle  for  the  deer, 
and  my  Na  IG  shot-gun,  loaded  with  bird-shot^  for  jungle  fowL 
Not  a  yery  heayy  "battery,"  certainly,  when  compared  with  the 
formidable  array  of  double  rifles  from  the  4-bore,  throwing  a  4- 
ounce  ball,  down  to  the  double  .577  Express  rifle  as  the  least 
deadly  weapon  which  eyery  genuine  English  sportsman  in  India 
possesses  and  carries  witii  him  when  after  big  game.  It  takes 
twenty-nine  of  my  Maynard  bullets  (calibre  .40),  to  make  a  pound. 

We  hunted  aU  the  forenoon,  and  found  a  herd  of  axis  deer 
feeding  in  a  glade,  but  I  had  not  enough  energy  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful stalk,  and  so  that  chance  was  lost  In  fact^  I  did  not  care 
much  whether  school  kept  or  not 

We  strolled  through  the  Goyemment  Forest  until  nearly  noon, 
when,  just  as  we  were  about  returning  to  camp,  we  heard  a  fearful 
growling  and  roaring  a  few  hundred  yards  in  adyance,  which  set 
us  instantly  on  the  ^ut-vtve.  We  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  which  continued  at  intenrals  for  some  minutes.  I  said, 
"Tiger,  Vera?"  and  be  replied:  "No,  sahib,  panther.  Shall  we 
go  for  it  ?  "     "  Of  course,"  and  on  we  went 

Presently  we  heard  trumpeting  and  branch-breaking  half  a  mile 
beyond  us,  and  then  Vera  said  the  low  roaring,  or  growling,  noise 
had  been  made  by  the  elephants.     On  our  way  toward  the  ele- 
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phants^  to  haye  a  quiet  look  at  ihom,  we  came  to  a  little  nullah,* 
and  there,  in  the  level,  sandy  bed  of  the  stream,  was  the  trail  of  a 
large  tiger. 

The  men  carefully  examined  the  huge  tracks  in  the  wet  sand, 
compared  notes  a  moment^  and  declared  the  trail  was  fresh.  Then 
I  examined  it  for  myself,  looked  wise,  and  said ;  "  Oh,  jea,  it  is  ; 
yeiy  fresh,  indeed."  Vera  looked  anxiously  about  a  moment^  ex- 
amined the  bore  of  my  rifle  doubtfully,  tried  to  measure  it  with 
the  end  of  his  little  finger,  and  finully  asked  me  very  seriously 
whether  I  would  dare  to  fire  at  a  big  tiger  with  that  smaU  rifle.  I 
said,  **  Yes,  certainly ;  just  show  me  one  and  see."  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  allow  mysdf  to  hope  for  such  good  luck  as  a  meetilig 
with  the  animal  that  made  those  huge  tracks,  and  a  shot  at  him. 
But  without  a  moment's  delay  we  started  to  follow  up  the  trail 

The  little  creek  ran  through  perfectly  level  and  veiy  open  for- 
est Its  bed  was  about  eight  feet  below  the  level,  forty  feet  wide, 
and  almost  diy.  The  tiger  had  gone  loafing  leisurely  along  down 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  walking  in  the  shallow  water  every  now  and 
then,  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  occasionally  sticking  his 
daws  into  the  bank,  as  if  to  keep  them  in  practice.  Vera  led  the 
way  as  usual,  I  followed  dose  at  his  heels,  and  we  stole  along  as 
silently  as  shadows. 

We  had  followed  the  trail  about  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a 
dump  of  bamboos  growing  in  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream.  Vera 
stopped  short,  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  through  the 
dump.  He  had  the  habit  of  grasping  my  arm  with  one  hand,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  whenever  he  discovered  any  game,  and  I 
could  always  tell  the  size  and  ferodty  of  the  animal  by  the  strength 
of  his  grasp.  This  time  he  gave  my  arm  such  a  fierce  grip  I  knew 
he  must  have  found  a  tiger. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Old  Stripes  in  aU  his  gloiy,  and  only 
thirty  yards  away  I  The  midday  sun  shone  full  upon  him,  and  a 
more  splendid  object  I  never  saw  in  a  forest  His  long,  jet-black 
stripes  seemed  to  stand  out  in  relief,  like  bands  of  blade  vdvet, 
while  the  black  and  white  markings  upon  his  head  were  most 
beautiful  In  size  and  height  he  seemed  perfectly  immense,  and 
my  first  thought  was,  "  Great  Caesar  I  He  is  as  big  as  an  ox  I " 

*  *"NalUh*  is  an  Indian  tenn  of  the  most  oomprehenBlTe  dgnlfloation, 
used  in  speaking  of  anjr  channel  or  water-coorae,  and  applied  alike  to  a  small 
river  or  deep  ravine,  to  the  sandjr  bed  of  a  dried-np  stream,  or  a  wet  gutter." 
—A.  0.  McMastbh. 
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When  -we  first  saw  him,  he  was  walking  from  ns,  going  aoross 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Knowing  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  do^  I 
took  a  spare  cartridge  between  my  teetti,  raised  my  rifle  and 
waited.  He  reached  the  other  bank,  sniffed  it  a  moment^  then 
turned  and  paced  slowly  back.  Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  he  scented  us,  stopped  short,  raised  his  head  and 
looked  in  our  direction  with  a  suspicious,  angry  snarL  Now  was 
my  time  to  fire.  Taking  a  steady,  careful  aim  at  his  left  eye,  I 
blazed  away,  and  without  stopping  to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot^ 
reloaded  my  rifle  with  aU  haste.  I  half  expected  to  see  the  great 
brute  come  bounding  round  that  dump  of  bamboos  and  upon  one 
of  us ;  but  I  thought  it  might  not  be  I  he  would  attack,  and  before 
he  could  kill  one  of  my  men  I  could  send  a  bullet  into  his  brain. 

Vera  kept  an  eye  upon  him  eyeiy  moment^  and  when  I  was 
again  ready  I  asked  him  with  my  eyebrows,  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  He 
quickly  nodded,  "He's  there  stilL"  I  looked  again,  and  sure 
enough,  he  was  in  the  same  spot,  but  turning  slowly  around  and 
around,  with  his  head  held  to  one  side,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  left  eye  I  When  he  came  around  and 
presented  his  neck  fairly  I  fired  again,  aiming  to  hit  his  neck-bone. 
At  that  shot  he  instantly  dropped  upon  the  sand.  I  quiddy 
shoved  in  a  fresh  cartridge,  and  with  rifle  at  full  cock  and  the  tiger 
carefully  ooYcred,  we  went  toward  him,  dowly  and  respectfully. 
We  were  not  sure  but  that  he  would  even  then  get  up  and  come  at 
us.  But  he  was  done  for,  and  lay  there  gasping,  Idddng,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  in  three  minutes  more  my  first  tiger  lay 
dead  at  our  feet.     He  died  without  making  a  sound. 

To  a  hunter,  the  moment  'of  triumph  is  when  he  first  lays  his 
hand  upon  his  gama  What  exquisite  and  indescribable  pleasure 
it  is  to  handle  the  crud  teeth  and  knife-like  daws  which  were  so 
dangerous  but  one  brief  moment  before ;  to  pull  open  the  hea^ 
eyelid ;  to  examine  the  glazing  eye  which  so  lately  glared  fiercdy  and 
fearlessly  upon  every  foe ;  to  sbroke  the  powerful  limbs  and  glossy 
sides  while  they  are  still  warm,  and  to  handle  the  feet  which  made 
the  huge  tracks  that  you  have  been  following  in  doubt  and  danger. 

How  shall  I  express  the  pride  I  felt  at  that  moment  1  Such  a 
feeling  can  come  but  once  in  a  hunter's  life,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  makes  up  for  oceans  of  ill-luck.  The  conditions  were  dl  ex- 
actly right  I  was  almost  done  and  entirely  unsupported,  and  had 
not  even  one  "  proper  "  weapon  for  tiger-hunting.  We  met  the  tiger 
fairly,  on  foot^  and  in  four  minutes  from  the  time  we  first  saw  him 
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he  was  ours.  FurUiermore,  he  was  the  first  tiger  I  eyer  saw  loose 
in  the  jungle,  and  we  had  outwitted  him.  I  admired  my  men  quite 
as  much  as  I  did  myself !  They  were  totally  imarmed,  and  they 
had  seen  me  miss  spotted  deer  at  sixty  yards ;  but  instead  of  bolt- 
ing, as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  in  their  place,  they  stood 
right  at  my  elbow  like  plud^  men,  as  they  were.  What  if  they 
had  been  of  the  timid  sort  ?  They  would  neyer  haye  consented  to 
follow  the  trail  of  that  dangerous  beast 

I  paced  the  distance  from  where  we  stood  to  the  dead  tiger 
and  found  it  to  be  just  thirty  yards.  *  My  first  was  a  dead  centre 
shot^  striking  him  exactly  in  the  left  eye,  scarcely  nicking  the  edge 
of  the  lid.  I  had  intended  that  that  bullet  should  enter  his  brain, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  brain-cayity  it  only  fractured 
the  left  side  of  the  cranium.  Howeyer,  it  rendered  him  quite 
powerless  either  to  fight  or  run  away,  and  he  would  haye  died  yeiy 
soon  from  such  a  terrible  wound.  In  fact^  I  now  think  my  second 
shot  was  really  imnecessary.  Owing  to  the  position  of  his  head 
I  could  not  possibly  haye  placed  a  bullet  in  his  forehead  so  that 
it  would  haye  reached  the  brain,  but  had  I  been  using  a  regular 
tion  '*No.  8-bore  rifle,"  throwing  a  2-ounce  ball,  I  could  haye 
blown  the  whole  top  of  his  head  off  yery  neaUy  (I) — and  utterly 
ruined  him  as  a  specimen.  My  second  shot  struck  one  of  his 
neck  yertebnn  and  cut  his  spinal  cord,  killing  him  instanUy,  a  fayor- 
ite  shot  with  me  when  I  can  catch  an  animal  at  rest 

He  was  a  splendid  specimen  eyeiy  way,  just  in  the  prime  of 
tiger-hood,  fat,  sleek,  and  glossy.  Up  to  that  time  I  could  not  make 
myself  belieye  that  a  tiger  can  pick  up  a  man  in  his  mouth  and  run 
away  with  him  as  easily  as  a  terrier  does  with  a  rat  But  when  I 
measured  that  great  brute,  I  saw  and  realized  just  how  it  is  don^. 
Before  touching  him  with  a  knife  we  measured  him  carefully,  twice, 
and  recorded  the  figures  in  my  note-book.  His  dimensions  were 
as  follows : 

FdiaHgris, 

Andcallai  Hills,  September  27, 1877. 

Length  from  tip  of  uoee  to  end  of  tall  yertebna  ....  9  feet  8i  inches. 

Length  of  tail  alone 3    "    6  •« 

Vertical  height  at  shoulders 8    "    7  •• 

Girth 4    "    2  •* 

Cironmference  of  neck 2    "    8  " 

Circumference  of  head  around  the  jaws 8    "    0  " 

Circumference  of  fore-arm 1  foot  8  *• 

Width  of  forepaw CJ  •• 

Weight  (by  standard  American  scales) 405  Ibt. 
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My  experience  with  that  specimen  will  serve  as  a  good  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  difiBicultiee  I  had  to  contend  with  in  curing  skins  in  that 
rainy  jungle.  In  a  climate  that  is  dry  and  hot^  skins  can  be  cured, 
somelimeSy  almost  without  preservatiYes ;  but  in  the  moist  and 
hot  tropics,  eyeiy  bit  of  skin  which  does  not  feel  the  effects  of  a 
powerful  preservatiye  at  the  right  time  will  simply  decompose  be- 
fore it  will  cure  in  the  least  When  the  powdered  alum  does  not 
reach  the  epidermis,  the  latter  slips  off  in  about  four  days,  taking 
the  hair  along  with  it,  learing  unsightly  bald  patches  on  the  skin. 
Thick  skins  must  be  thinned  down  with  the  knife,  so  that  the  alum 
will  strike  through  at  once  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  harden  the 
whole  skin.  For  the  benefit  of  the  sportsman  and  the  general 
reader,  I  am  tempted  to  give  brief  directions  for  skinning  a  tiger,  so 
that  it  may  be  mounted  as  a  first  class-museum  specimen ;  for 
which  see  the  Appendix.  We  removed  the  sldn  of  our  tiger,  ap- 
plied the  presenratiyes,  and  himg  it  over  a  pole  to  dry,  expecting 
that  such  glorious  sunny  weather  as  we  were  then  having  would 
allow  it  to  cure  in  a  very  few  days.  That  same  evening  it  began  to 
rain,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  it  was  either  a  steady  down-pour  or 
a  dreaiy  drizzle.  Of  course,  no  sldn  could  dry  in  such  a  vapor 
bath  as  that^  and,  worst  of  all,  I  was  very  short  of  alum. 

For  a  week  I  played  a  game  with  the  elements,  with  that  tiger 
ddn  for  a  stake.  I  hung  it  out  in  the  air  whenever  the  rain  ceased 
for  an  hour ;  I  built  a  fire  before  it,  and  came  near  roasting  one  leg. 
I  had  a  wide  shed  built,  near  my  hut,  under  which  I  hung  the  skin, 
spread  out  and  stretched  so  that  the  air  could  reach  eveiy  portion 
of  it  freely.  I  applied  to  it  all  the  alum  I  had,  both  in  the  dry  state 
and  made  into  a  warm  bath,  but  still  the  ddn  would  not  and  could 
not  harden  in  the  least,  nor  get  dry  so  long  as  I  remained  there. 

Determined  not  to  lose  such  a  specimen  we  broke  up  our  camp 
hastily  and  hurried  off  half  a  day's  march  to  a  spot  that  was  higher  and 
more  open,  and  where  less  rain  felL  There  we  found  the  sun  shining, 
not  hotly  by  any  means,  and  unpacking  our  tiger  skin  wo  spread  it 
out  widely  in  his  gracious  beams,  which  saved  it  at  the  last  moment 

Mr.  Theobald  sympathized  with  me  very  heartily  during  my 
troubles  with  it,  and  congratulated  me  upon  my  final  success,  in- 
forming me  as  he  did  so  that  he  had  once  lost  two  fine  tiger  skins 
imder  similar  circumstances,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  save  them. 

I  had  nearly  the  same  trouble  with  every  large  mammal  skin  I 
prepared  in  that  rainy  jungle,  and  I  realized  more  than  ever  that 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  "  a  collection. 


CnAPTER  XV. 

SKELETONIZING  AN  ELEPHANT. 

IDflohieToas  Elephants. —Chase  of  a  Large  Herd.— Death  of  a  Tusker. — Forbid- 
den Oronnd.— A  Secret— The  Mnloer's  Oath. — A  Change  of  Base.— Skel- 
etonizing an  Elephant  in  Sixteen  Hours. — Caoheing  the  Bones. — ^The  Traces 
of  oar  Ouilt— Moral  Aspect  of  the  Affair.— The  Spotted  Deer. — ^A  Pretty 
Picture.— The  Indian  Elk  or  Sambur. — Bad  Case  of  Protectiye  Coloring. 
—Serenaded  by  Sambur.— The  '*  Brain-fever  bird.**— Tree  Bats.— The 
Huntjao.— Delicious  Venison.— The  Neilgherry  Ooat— Wild  Hogi. 

When  we  returned  to  Tellicul  after  our  absence  while  drying  the 
tiger  ddn,  we  found  all  our  huts  a  total  wreoL  A  large  herd 
of  elephants  had  visited  the  spot  and  walked  through  them  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  tearing  them  completely  to  pieces,  smashing 
tables  and  cots,  and  eyen  pulling  up  a  few  of  the  posts,  and  throw- 
ing them  some  distance.  All  this  just  for  pure  mischief,  just  to  be 
doing  something,  and  to  show  us  what  they  could  do.  Many  a 
night  in  those  hills  I  have  heard  the  trumpeting  and  squealdng 
of  elephants  near  our  camp,  and  I  would  neyer  have  been  at  all 
surprised  to  have  been  awakened  by  an  elephant  pulling  my  hut 
down  over  my  head.  I  neyerwent  to  sleep  without  Theobald's  ele- 
phant-gun standing  loaded  within  reach  of  my  hand,  and  other 
weapons  dose  by,  so  that  in  case  any  wild  beast  made  us  a  mid- 
night call  we  could  give  him  a  cordial  reception.  I  also  had  a 
hole  cut  in  the  end  of  my  hut^  at  the  foot  of  my  cot^  so  that  in  case 
a  mischievous  elephant  isdiould  come  and  knock  at  my  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  nighty  I  could  get  out  at  the  opposite  end  to  reoeiye 
him  in  due  form. 

Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  tiger,  another  herd  of  ele- 
phants visited  our  forest  The  moment  we  found  the  trail,  we 
set  out  upon  it  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
come  up  with  the  animals  before  they  could  get  out  of  our  hunting 
ground.  But  once  more  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
aggravation.  An  hour  before  sunset^  the  trackers  declared  that 
11 
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the  herd  was  only  a  half-hour  in  advance  of  us — ^and  the  trail  crossed 
the  river  into  the  Oovemment  Forest^  of  course !  We  gave  it  up 
that  day,  but  the  next  morning  we  took  up  the  trail  where  we  had 
left  it  the  previous  evening,  and  followed  it  rather  leisurely  for 
some  hours,  just  to  see  where  it  would  finally  lead  to.  That  herd 
was  the  largest  I  ever  saw  on  those  hills,  containing  between  forty 
and  fifty  elephants,  five  or  six  of  which  were  tuskers.  In  some 
places  it  left  a  trail  like  the  track  of  a  small  hurricane,  mowing 
down  the  tall  grass  in  a  swath  a  hundred  feet  wide,  pulling  down  lEmd 
smashing  scores  of  old  bamboos  in  one  place,  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and,  stranger  still,  we  saw  several  saplings  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm  or  larger  which  had  been  half  uprooted  and  borne  down 
to  the  ground. 

The  herd  had  made  a  wide  circuit  through  a  comer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Forest^  and  just  before  they  quitted  it  they  had  done 
still  further  mischief.  They  visited  a  camp  of  wood-cutters  on  the 
bank  of  the  Toonacadavoo  River,  where  there  were  four  large  huts 
for  the  accommodation  of  over  fifty  men.  We  found  the  huts  torn 
and  smashed  all  to  pieces,  and  of  the  long  row  of  round  stones  on 
which  the  men  set  their  chatties  of  rice  to  cook,  eveiy  stone  had 
been  displaced  and  rolled  about  by  those  rascally  elephant& 

From  the  huts,  the  elephants  had  turned  off  westward  and 
headed  straight  for  Cochin.  In  one  place  we  saw  where  an  old 
tusker  had  been  barking  a  tree  with  his  tusks,  just  for  amusement^ 
and  once  where  he  had  thrust  them  into  a  bank  of  earth  for  a  foot 
or  more.  Again  we  came  to  where  he  had  lain  him  down  to  sleep 
and  left  a  very  perfect  impression  of  his  right  tusk  in  the  moist 
eartL  The  trail  led  us  through  all  sorts  of  places,  and  finally 
crossed  the  boundary  into  Cochin.  At  last^  we  overhauled  the  herd 
as  it  was  feeding  along  a  rather  steep,  grassy  hill-side,  which  vras 
strewn  here  and  there  with  rugged  rocks,  a  capital  situation.  But 
alas  I  we  were  on  forbidden  territoiy  again.  Cochin  this  time,  and 
once  more  that  fine  loomed  up  before  our  eyes.  Apart  from  the 
fine,  I  had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  the  matter,  for  when  an 
elephant  roams  through  four  territories  in  one  day,  to  which  does 
he  belong  more  than  to  the  others?  I  argued  the  question,  gave 
it  up,  and  decided  to  kill  one  of  those  elephants  if  possible,  take  its 
skeleton  for  my  collection,  and  if  caught^  pay  the  fine  and  call  it 
square,  although  financially  it  might  prove  a  losing  game. 

We  posted  ourselves  among  some  large  rocks,  well  in  advance 
of  the  elephants,  and  waited  for  them  to  feed  up  toward  us. 
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On  they  came,  and  we  saw  there  were  five  iuakers.  This  time  I 
made  my  calculationB  more  carefully  than  before,  fired  confidently, 
and  my  Tiotim  sank  down  in  his  tracks  without  a  groan,  and  died 
without  a  kick  Being  well  below  our  position,  he  receiyed  my 
spherical  zinc  bullet  high  up  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  whence  it 
ranged  downward,  passing  through  eleven  inches  of  bone  and 
eleven  inches  of  brain,  and  came  out  well  below  his  right  ear. 
I  regret  to  say  that  he  was  not  the  largest  tusker  in  the  herd, 
being  surpassed  by  one  other  which  was  so  surrounded  by  other 
elephants  that  he  was  practically  inaccessible,  and  therefore  the 
victory  was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been. 

We  returned  to  camp  directly,  and  ordered  all  the  women  and 
children  to  start  at  once  for  Toonacadavoo.  We  had  a  big  secret 
to  keep,  and  preferred  to  manage  it  without  any  of  their  assistance. 
Women  can  keep  a  secret  veiy  closely,  but  it  usually  requires  a 
great  many  of  them  to  accomplish  it  As  soon  as  the  women  had 
been  bimdled  o£^  bag  and  baggage,  I  told  my  men,  through  my 
cook-interpreter,  that  no  other  person  besides  ourselves  must  ever 
hear  anything  about  that  dead  elephant^  for  should  it  get  foimd 
out  we  would  aU  get  into  trouble.  They  declared  the  secret  should 
die  with  them.  Then  my  new  servant^  Mullen,  a  private  peon  lent 
mo  by  Mr.  Theobald,  resorted  to  a  little  device  to  play  upon  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  Mulcers. 

Mullen  was  a  Mohammedan,  and  a  very  shrewd  fellow  every  way. 
He  took  my  two  big  guns,  laid  them  upon  the  ground,  one  across 
the  other,  with  the  hammers  at  full  cock,  and  laid  my  largest  hunt- 
ing-knife— an  infant  broad-sword,  which  I  never  once  carried— upon 
the  guns,  where  they  crossed  each  other.  Then  he  ordered  my  five 
Mulcers  to  walk  up  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  and  told  the  first  man, 
Channa,  to  hold  up  his  hands.  Channa  did  so,  whereupon  the 
peon  administered  a  sort  of  double-geared,  self-acting  oath  or  in- 
vocation, which  translated  ran  about  as  follows:  "Everybody  sees 
that  Channa  promises  before  his  sawmy  (ie.,  his  favorite  god)  and 
these  horrible  makers-of-dead-animals,  that  he  will  never  tell  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  anything  about  the  dead  elephant^  and  what 
the  Merican  sahib  is  about  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  he  (Ohanna) 
begs  his  sawmy  to  remember,  and  if  he  ever  does  tell  about  it  he 
prays  that  his  sawmy  will  send  a  man  to  shoot  him  with  one  of 
these  guns  and  stab  him  with  that  knife,  or  one  just  as  large." 
Channa  repeats  the  oath,  steps  over  the  '*  makers-of-dead-animals," 
and  the  ceremony  is  complete.     Each  of  the  others  followed  in 
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turn,  whfle  I  Biood  by  with  a  yery  straight  face  to  lend  an  air  of 
owlish  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  we  broke  up  our  camp  and  hurried 
off  to  the  dead  elephant^  which  lay  in  a  wild,  unfrequented  spot  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hills.  We  had  a  small  tent^  which  we  pitched 
in  a  lovely  little  valley,  beside  a  running  stream,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  elephant  The  men  cleared  a  place  between  three  bamboo 
clumps  and  piled  bamboo  branches  in  the  openings,  so  that  a  wild 
animal  could  not  walk  over  them  as  they  slept  without  their  know- 
ing of  its  approach.  Shortly  before  sunset  our  camp  was  settled 
and  we  were  ready  for  work  I  "  harangued  "  the  men  for  a  mo- 
ment^ telling  them  we  had  hard  work  ahead  of  us,  and  that  for  the 
next  two  or  three  days  I  would  expect  them  to  work  hard,  and  I 
would  double  their  wages.  Then  I  served  out  arrack  and  tobacco 
aU  aroimd,  got  out  the  skinning-knives,  grindstone,  oilstone,  lan- 
tern, etc,  and  we  lit  down  upon  that  carcass  like  a  flock  of  vulturea. 

The  elephant  had  fallen  upon  his  side,  back  down  hill  fortu- 
nately, and  we  took  his  dimensions  veiy  easily.  He  was  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  vertical  height  at  the  shoulders.  As  he  lay  there  the 
top  of  the  carcass  was  just  on  a  level  with  my  chin,  and  our  task 
was  to  quarry  the  entire  skeleton  out  of  that  great  mountain  of 
flesh  and  blood.  We  decided  that  we  did  not  dare  to  attempt  taking 
the  skin,  for  under  the  circumstances  we  would  have  all  we  could 
do  to  take  even  the  skeleton  and  get  away  with  it  without  being 
seen  by  any  of  the  Cochin  people.  Besides,  I  wanted  the  skin  of  a 
larger  animal  than  that  proved  to  be. 

First,  we  stripped  the  skin  from  the  upper  side  of  the  animal,  to 
have  it  out  of  the  way,  then  cut  off  the  two  legs  which  were  uppers 
most^  the  one  at  the  shoulder  and  the  other  at  the  hip,  and  set  two 
men  at  work  upon  them  to  cut  off  the  flesh,  piece  by  piece.  We 
found  that  it  required  the  strength  of  two  men  to  rM  the  fore4eg 
over  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground.  From  the  first  we  worked  very 
systematically,  cutting  off  the  flesh  in  huge  chunks  and  tumbling  it 
down  the  hill  out  of  the  way.  The  viscera  soon  swelled  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  when  we  cut  open  the  abdomen  they  burst  out  in  a 
huge,  imwieldy  mass,  that  cost  us  three  hours'  luurd  tugging  and 
lifting  to  detach  and  move  out  of  the  way. 

When  night  came  we  lighted  our  lantern,  built  a  large  fire  near 
the  carcass,  and  while  one  man  held  the  lantern  and  piled  dry  wood 
upon  the  fire  to  keep  it  blazing  brightly,  the  rest  of  us  toOed  on 
till  midnight^  like  so  many  bloody  vampirea    At  last  we  were  quite 
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tired  out^  and  hATing  made  an  excellent  beginning,  we  left  off  work, 
went  down  to  the  little  creek  and  bathed,  after  which  I  again  served 
out  arrack  all  around  to  the  men  and  finished  a  quart  of  Bass'  ale  on 
mj  own  account  With  our  tracking,  marching  to  and  fro,  and  work 
on  the  elephant^  we  had  had  a  hard  day  of  it ;  but  the  Muloers  had 
grown  quite  plump  and  vigorous  on  a  two  months'  diet  of  game,  I 
had  been  free  from  fever  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  little  cared  we 
for  any  amount  of  hard  work  which  did  not  quite  kill  us. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  again  at  our  task,  and  after 
cutting  the  flesh  from  the  entire  upper  side  of  the  body,  cutting 
off  the  head  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lower  legs,  we  procured 
levers  and,  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and  no  small  amount  of  en- 
gineering, turned-  the  carcass  over.  After  the  greater  portion  of 
the  flesh  had  been  removed,  we  cut  out  the  sternum  in  one  piece, 
cut  out  the  ribs  one  by  one,  divided  the  massive  spinal  column  into 
four  sections,  and  cut  each  leg  in  two  at  ankle  and  knee.  Then  all 
the  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  cleaned  neatly  and  carefully,  one  by 
one.  The  skin  of  each  foot  I  saved  to  mount  as  a  footstool,  and 
the  tail  also  was  kept  as  a  trophy. 

By  4  P.M.,  after  about  sixteen  hours'  hard  work,  my  five  Mulcers 
and  I  had  cut  out  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  deaned  them  neatly, 
painted  them  over  with  strong  arsenical  soap  and  tied  them  up 
into  bundles  suitable  for  canying.  Being  anxious  to  leave  that 
neighborhood  as  soon  as  possible,  we  carried  all  the  bones  about 
three  hundred  yards  and  hid  them  away  amongst  some  large  rocks, 
after  which  we  spent  an  hour  in  making  that  spot  look  like  a  dense 
thicket  We  cut  green  boughs  and  stuck  them  up  in  the  heap  of 
bones,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  all  around  it^  making  young 
trees  grow  up  and  green  branches  droop  over  with  a  naturalness 
that  was  quite  artistic.  A  stranger  might  have  passed  vrithin  twenty 
yards  of  the  cach6  without  even  suspecting  its  presence. 

But  at  the  scene  of  action  there  was  about  an  acre  of  meat^ 
pieces  of  skin,  blood,  brains,  and  viscera  which  showed  unmistak- 
ably that  some  great  animal  had  been  vnrecked.  That  we  could  not 
hide,  and  one  of  my  men,  the  peon  who  administered  the  oath  to 
the  Mulcers,  proposed  that  we  get  several  pairs  of  bison  horns  and 
throw  them  down  there,  along  with  a  few  bones,  to  mislead  any  of 
the  Cochin  people  who  might  happen  to  pass  that  way.  It  v^as  a 
good  suggestion,  but  I  thought  we  could  risk  the  matter  as  it  was. 
Then  we  *'  folded  our  tent  like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  stole  away," 
first  obliterating  all  traces  of  our  camp,  and  marched  boldly  down 
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to  TooDAOidATOo— but  we  perriBiently  refused  to  be  intenriewed  on 
the  eubject  of  wild  elephanta. 

The  next  daj  I  tent  the  men  beck  with  a  week*!  prorieion^  bj  the 
end  of  which  time  thej  had  carried  off  all  the  bonea  withoat  being 
seen  by  anj  one,  and  depoaited  them  in  a  lafe  place  in  the  Ktdiin- 
gud  foreat  I  maj  add  in  this  connection  that  they  were  faithful 
to  their  oath,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  doubt  if  the  people 
of  Cochin  haje  even  jet  heard  of  that  afHur.  I  suppoae  I  did  not 
do  altogether  right  about  that  elephant,  and  many  aerere  moraliala 
will  condemn  me.  When  they  do,  I  shall  reply  with  the  weU-wom 
formula,  **  It  waa  all  in  the  interest  of  Sdenoe."  Verily,  scienceb  lika 
charity,  oorers  a  multitude  of  sin&  I  hate  a  scientific  thief  as  modi 
as  any  one— and  the  world  is  full  of  them — but  if  any  one  caD 
steal  aught  from  me,  that  waa  not  mine  yesterday,  and  may  not  be- 
mine  to-morrow,  and  which  I  ahall  never  miss  nor  aak  fbr,  he  is 
welcome  to  it 

'*  He  UuU's  roblMd,  not  wanting  what  it  aloUn, 
Tell  him  not  of  it,  and  he  i«  uoi  robUd  at  alL** 

I  am  positiTe  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  never  missed  that  tusker  from 
the  Tsst  herds  which  roam  through  his  territories^  and,  considering 
the  purpose  and  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  waa  justified  in  tak- 
ing it 

During  the  month  of  September  I  spent  a  good  ahare  of  my 
time  in  hunting  smaller  kinds  of  game,  deer  of  all  kinda  in  par> 
ticular.  Being  still  desirous. of  taking  another  elephant  for  its 
skin,  I  left  my  old  camp  at  Tellicul,  moved  farther  up  the  Teckadee 
River  and  camped  in  a  fine  open  spot  called  MoochpardL  The 
himting  ground  about  this  place  was,  excepting  for  elephants^  all 
that  we  could  ask,  and  we  endeavored  to  make  the  most  of  it 

The  commonest  animal  in  the  Animallaia,  after  the  black  monkej, 
is  tlie  axis  door  {Cctvum  oxm),  or  ''spotted  doer  "of  sportsmen. 
It  waa  an  understood  thing  between  my  men  and  me,  that  we  oouU 
go  out  any  day  and  bring  in  one  of  these  beautiful  animala,  and  wa 
counted  it  exceedingly  Lard  luck  if  wo  ever  went  out  for  deer  and 
were  obliged  to  return  witliout  one.  Had  we  been  so  disposed,  wa 
ootild  have  slaughtered  a  great  many  of  them,  for  they  were  vsty 
numerous,  but  we  never  shot  even  one  which  we  did  not  positivaly 
need,  either  for  skin,  skeleton,  or  venison.  FVom  first  to  last  wa 
killed  about  twenty,  a  very  moderate  score,  considering  the  nam* 
ber  of   tempting  opportunities  we  had.     I  hate  to  aee  game 
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dangbtered  to  no  piirpose,  and  I  hate  all  audi  game-butcliers  as 
those  of  c^r  Western  Territories  who  have  already  nearly  extermi- 
nated the  American  bison. 

All  around  Mooohpardi  are  numerous  grassy  glades  in  the 
forest,  usuaUy  of  three  to  fiTe  acres  in  extent^  where  the  ground  is 
low  and  moist,  and  the  grass  is  sweetest  and  tenderesi  In  these 
beautiful  little  pastures,  hedged  around  by  the  tall,  dark  bamboo 
forest,  the  spotted  deer  love  to  feed  in  the  early  morning,  before 
the  sun  gets  too  hot,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the  shadows 
lengthen.  We  always  found  them  in  those  places  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  although,  to  be  sure,  we  used  to 
happen  upon  them  in  all  kinds  of  forest^  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  After  a  few  hours'  hard  work  on  specimens  and  a  quiet  mid- 
day snooze  in  my  hut,  I  would  get  on  my  hunting  gear,  call  up  Vera, 
and  tell  him  that  we  would  "go  out  now."  Ten  minutes  later  we 
would  be  on  the  look-out  for  game.  We  would  go  to  one  glade 
after  another,  always  coming  up  to  them  against  the  wind,  until  at 
last  we  reached  the  right  one,  and  our  eyes  would  be  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  a  dozen  spotted  beauties,  grazing  quietly,  or  lying  at 
rest  upon  the  green  sward. 

One  particularly  beautiful  scene  of  this  kind  is  stamped  upon 
my  memory  with  photographic  accuracy.  There  was  a  small  glade 
about  the  size  of  a  city  square,  quite  surrounded  by  dense  bamboo 
forest,  which  was  a  favorite  feeding  ground  for  spotted  deer. 
Stealing  up  to  this  through  the  dark  jungle,  late  one  bright  after- 
noon, we  espied  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  a  number  of 
spotted  forms  which  were  a  feast  for  the  eyes  of  any  lover  of 
nature.  Creeping  up  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  we 
crouched  behind  a  thick  dump  of  bamboos  and  gazed  in  silent  ad- 
miration upon  the  lovely  picture  before  u& 

Grouped  together  in  a  most  charming  fashion,  were  about  sixiy 
deer  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  a  tiny  fawn  up  to  a  splendid  stag 
with  horns  measuring — but  I  must  not  anticipate.  How  lithe, 
graceful,  and  beautifully  dean  they  all  looked !  The  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  full  against  their  beautifully  spotted  sides,  bring- 
ing out  the  white  spots  in  striking  contrast  against  the  bright  fawn- 
colored  ground.  Some  were  leisurdy  cropping  the  short  grass, 
giving  an  occasional  glance  into  the  dark  and  treacherous  forest,  and 
others  lay  about  at  their  ease,  blinking  lazily,  and  patiently  grinding 
away  at  their  cuds,  now  and  then  drawing  a  long  breath  of  content- 
ment    Surely,  the  axis  deer  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  its  tribe. 
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It  seemed  a  piiy  to  spoil  such  a  prettj  picture  bj  sihedding  blood ; 
but  after  all,  death  from  bullet,  knife,  or  spear  is  the  most  fitting  end 
for  anj  wild  animal  Why  should  I  not  slay  that  noble  stag  in  a 
moment's  time  and  preserve  it  to  be  admired  by  thousands  of  other 
men,  rather  than  leave  it  to  be  pulled  down  and  torn  to  bits  by  a 
tiger  ?  Without  further  argument,  I  sent  a  Maynard  bullet  through 
his  shoulders,  and  he  was  mina  The  next  moment  the  herd  dashed 
away  at  a  great  pace,  but  I  managed  to  get  in  another  shot^  which 
brought  down  a  fine  doe. 

The  dimensions  and  weight  of  both  specimens  are  given  in  the 
table  of  measurements,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  at- 
tained by  this  species.  This  deer  is  difficult  to  approach  within 
fair  shooting  distance,  but  a  careful  hunter  can,  in  nearly  every 
case,  stalk  a  herd  successfully  in  such  forest  as  that  upon  the 
Animallaia  At  the  same  time  they  are  exceedingly  wary,  and  in 
brushy  ground  would  be  very  difficult  to  kilL  A  stick  breaking 
under  the  hunter^s  foot  is  quite  sufficient  to  send  the  herd  o£F 
flying,  and  their  sight  is  usually  quite  as  keen  as  their  sense  of 
sound.  I  have  noticed  that  the  buck  never  leads  a  herd,  as  many 
suppose,  but  lags  along  toward  the  rear,  while  an  old  doe  leads  the 
van.  The  flesh  is  always  good  eating,  and  that  of  young  indi- 
viduals is  very  fine  indeed,  fine-grained  and  sweety  but^  like  most 
venison,  a  little  dry.    The  tongue  is  of  course  a  choice  tit-bii 

The  axis  is  not  easily  frightened  by  evidences  of  civilization, 
and  at  times  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  impudence. 
Once  at  Moochpardi,  a  solitary  stag  came  up  close  *to  our  camp^ 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  broad  daylight^  and  uttered 
his  loud,  dear  note  of  defianca  He  repeated  it  so  often  and  so  de- 
fiantly that  I  finally  went  out  with  my  rifle,  waded  the  river, 
stalked  my  challenger  successfully,  and — made  a  dean  misa  But 
that  was  not  the  only  time  we  heard  spotted  deer  calling  near  our 
camp.  I 

The  sambur,  or  Indian  elk  {Rtisa  aristotdia),  is  abundant  in  the 
Animollais,  although  not  seen  so  frequently  as  the  axis  deer,  nor  in 
anything  like  such  numbers.  Usually  they  are  found  solitary,  often 
two  or  three  are  found  together,  and  once  I  saw  seven  in  one  herd. 
The  sambur  is  the  largest  animal  of  the  deer  tribe  in  the  East  in- 
dies, and  is  in  many  respects  the  oriental  coimterpart  of  our  Ameri* 
can  elk,  or  wapiti  {Cerima  canadensis),  although  the  former  is  not 
nearly  so  large  and  noble  looking  an  animal  as  its  American  con* 
gener.    The  sambur  stands  about  foui*  feet  six  to  ten  inches  in 
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vertical  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  length  of  head  and  body  is  from 
six  to  seven  feet,  and  the  tail  twelve  inches.  Its  body  color  varies 
from  dark  brown  to  slaty  gray,  according  to  the  season  and  local- 
ity, the  under  parts  are  pale  pinkish  yellow,  and  upon  the  oldest 
stags  the  hair  is  long  upon  the  throat  and  neck,  forming  a  bristly 
mana 

The  horns  have  but  three  points,  a  stout^  thick  brow-antler 
springing  forward  directly  from  the  base  or  burr  of  the  horn,  and 
the  beam  is  bifurcated  near  its  extremity,  sometimes  the  inner  and 
sometimes  the  outer  tine  being  the  longer.  The  horns  of  adult 
stags  average  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  although  they  often  far 
exceed  that  size.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Ootacamund,  showed  me  a  splen- 
did pair  which  measured  forty-four  inches  from  base  to  tip. 

I  cannot  call  the  sambur  a  handsome  animal  by  any  means. 
Certainly  a  stag  without  its  horns  is  the  homeliest  deer  I  ever  saw, 
and  as  one  rushed  heavily  away  from  me  in  the  forest  it  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  mulley  cow.  The  body  is  heavy,  the  hair  thin  and 
coarse,  and,  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  noise  made  by  a  running 
sambur,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  heavy-going  and  rather  clumsy 

ftniTTlA.1. 

When  lying  down  or  standing  motionless  against  a  bamboo 
clump,  a  sambur  is  very  difficult  to  see,  at  least  for  my  eye&  I 
once  afibrdod  my  men  a  ludicrous  and  aggravating  illustration  of 
this  fact  I  found  that  the  eyes  of  my  Mulcers  differed  from  mine 
in  their  being  able  to  pierce  through  underbrush  and  make  out  an 
object  which  I  could  scarcely  see  at  all,  even  when  pointed  out  On 
the  other  hand,  I  could  detect  a  moving  object,  even  were  the  mo- 
tion ever  so  slight^  just  as  quickly  as  any  of  them,  and  a  litUe  quicker 
than  even  Vera,  as  was  several  times  fairly  proven. 

One  day  we  were  hunting  through  the  bamboo  forest  for  what- 
ever game  we  could  find,  when  Vera  stopped,  uttered  his  low  game 
signal,  "  tut-tut-tut,"  and  pointed  into  a  low  thicket  fifty  yards  away. 
He  said  it  was  a  sambur.  I  looked  intenUy,  made  up  my  mind  I 
saw  it^  and  blazed  away.  The  object  I  fired  at  did  not  move.  Vera 
said,  "  It  is  there  yet,  sahib ! "  and  I  fired  again  at  what  I  thought 
was  ii  The  same  result  as  befora  The  sambur  did  not  run.  I 
fired  t^vo  more  shots  at  an  imaginary  deer,  and  the  men  began  to 
laugh  at  me.  I  was  disgusted  with  myself,  and  exclaimed,  "Blast 
my  eyes  I "  with  far  more  fervency  than  any  sailor. 

Presentiy  a  twig  moved,  I  saw  the  sambur  and  my  fifth  bullet 
struck  it,  but  not  quite  fatally.    It  rushed  out  of  the  thicket^  ran  a 
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short  difitonce  and  stopped  behind  some  bamboos.  Vera  took  me 
up  quite  dose  to  it  and  tried  to  make  me  see  it  I  looked  and 
looked,  and  he  pointed  and  pointed,  saying,  '*  There,  sahib  I  there  1 " 
but  I  couldn't  make  it  out  The  men  all  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  I  blasted  my  eyes  more  heartily  than  ever.  Finally  I  sighted 
a  brown  object  in  a  thicket  fifty  yards  away,  and  fired  at  it  through 
the  dump  of  bamboos  near  which  we  were  standing.  Imagine  my 
feelings  when  the  sombur  sprang  up  from  the  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bamboo  clump,  almost  under  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle,  or  at 
least  only  twenty-five  yards  away  1  He  had  been  lying  doum,  and 
I  fired  directly  over  him.  As  he  ran  off  slowly,  I  hit  him  again  and 
brought  him  down,  but  this  did  not  atone  for  my  former  stupidiiy. 

It  was  a  bad  case  of  protective  coloring,  which  I  had  noticed 
many  times  before.  The  summer  coat  of  the  sambur  is  precisely 
of  the  same  dull  gray  color  as  the  branching,  scraggy  base  of  a 
bamboo  dump. 

Sambur  hunting  in  the  Animallais  is  a  mere  question  of  patient 
tracking  and  straight  shooting.  The  game  is  easy  to  stalk  and  easy 
to  shoot  All  around  Tellikul,  sambur  were  vexy  plentiful,  and 
many  a  time  during  the  night  some  daring  old  buck  would  come 
up  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  paces  of  our  camp,  and  blow  one  blast 
after  another  on  his  dinner-horn.  I  know  of  no  sound  which  the 
so-called  "  bark "  of  this  animal  so  nearly  resembles,  as  a  short, 
strong  blast  on  a  deep-toned  tin  horn.  What  sounds  can  be  more 
pleasant  to  a  hunter's  ears  than  such  a  midnight  serenade  in  the 
heart  of  a  grand  old  forest  1 

There  was  one  serenader,  however,  who  often  annoyed  me  by 
his  outlandish  song.  It  was  the  hawk-cuckoo  (Hierococcyx  varius^ 
YahL),  also  called  the  "brain-fever  bird,"  partly  because  its  cry 
sounds  like  "  brain^/ever,"  and  also  because  of  its  fanded  tendency 
to  produce  that  painful  malady.  This  bird  would  perch  quite  close 
to  my  hut,  and  begin  witli  a  low  whistling  cry  of  "  liew-eo,"  but 
with  each  repetition  it  was  given  louder  until  it  reached  the  high- 
est pitch  of  the  bird's  lungs,  about  like  this : 

*•  bew^/  A^u^EE  1  URW'EE/  HEW-EE  1  HEW-EE  I  " 

About  every  five  minutes,  or  less,  it  would  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gamut  and  keep  getting  louder  and  louder,  until  at  the  last  it 
would  end  in  a  shrill  shriek,  like  a  steam-whistle,  and  the  exhausted 
bird  would  stop  to  rest    This  serenade  was  a  great  annoyance  to 
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me  sometimes,  especially  when  I  was  feverish  and  inclined  to  be 
wakeful 

While  I  lived  at  Tellikul,  two  tree-rats  {Ifus  rufescens)  used  to 
come  into  my  hut  from  the  jungle,  nearly  every  night,  and  gallop 
over  the  floor  and  dimb  all  about  the  place,  rattling  papers  con- 
tinually and  rummaging  around,  until  I  would  get  so  nervous  and 
irritated  that  for  hours  I  could  not  deep.  I  tried  every  plan  I 
could  think  of  to  kill  those  two  rats,  but  somehow  my  schemes  all 
failed.  I  tried  to  poison  them,  smash  them  in  a  deadfall,  shoot 
them,  blow  them  up  with  gunpowder,  and  even  to  spear  them ;  but 
something  happened  every  time  so  that  they  escaped.  At  last,  to 
my  great  relief,  their  nightly  visits  ceased. 

Whenlfirst  came  up  to  theHills,Mr.  Theobald  was  living  in  the 
Deputy  CJonservator's  bungalow,  which  had  a  vexy  thick  roof  made 
of  layers  of  cocoanut  leaves.  This  thatch  liter^y  swarmed  with 
tree-rats,  and  one  or  two  other  species,  and  at  nighty  after  we  had 
retired,  they  would  come  down  to  the  floor  by  dozens,  and  go  gallop- 
ing and  rummaging  all  about,  fighting  and  squealing  until  daylight 
Several  times  rats  ran  over  me  as  I  lay  in  my  cot,  and  once  one 
jumped  from  a  beam  and  alighted  upon  my  forehead  as  I  lay 
asleep.  At  last  they  annoyed  me  so  much  that  I  had  to  keep  my 
light  burning  all  night,  which  kept  them  away  to  some  extent 
Mr.  Theobald  hod  got  accustomed  to  them,  as  I  should  in  time,  and 
it  was  well  he  had,  for  so  long  as  that  thatch  roof  remained  upon 
the  house  it  would  be  swarming  with  rats.  We  tried  to  poison 
them,  but  they  were  too  smart  for  us.  We  caught  a  great  many 
in  different  kinds  of  traps,  however. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  small  deer  is  the  muntjac 
{Cerxmlua  aureus),  which  we  frequently  met  in  hunting  on  the  Ani- 
mallois  and  studied  with  unusual  interest  This  curious  little  ani- 
mal is  found  in  nearly  all  the  thick  forests  and  jungles  of  India, 
from  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  in  the  Himalayas  *  to  Cey- 
lon, and  also  throughout  the  Malay  peninsula^  Borneo,  SumatxB, 
and  Java.  The  muntjac  is  really  the  connecting  link  between  the 
CeruidoB  and  MbschidoB,  or  muda:  deer,  having  the  antlers  of  the 
former  and  long  upper  canines  of  the  latter. 

Jerdonf  gives  the  height  of  the  muntjac  as  26  to  28  inches, 
but  out  of  ten  adult  specimens  which  I  shot  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  largest  was  only  22  inches  in  vertical  height,  with 

*  Jerdon.  t  Mammals  of  India. 
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length  of  bend  and  body  86^  inobes.  Tbe  body  color  of  tbe  ani- 
mal is  a  clear,  brigbt  recldisb  bay.  The  antlers,  which  are  4  to  5 
inches  long,  are  set  up  on  two  round  pedestals  of  bone  2^  inches 
high,  covered  with  skin  and  densely  hairy.  There  are  two  long, 
black  ridges  of  skin  and  two  corresponding  furrows  extending 
down  the  face,  which,  together  with  its  curious  antlers,  give  the  lit- 
tle animal  a  yery  strange  appearance.  The  legs  are  shorty  the  hind- 
quarters round  and  heavy,  and  it  can  neither  run  fast  nor  for.  The 
head  is  always  carried  low,  which  enables  the  defenceless  little 
creature  to  creep  through  tangled  jungle  faster  than  its  enemies 
can  foUow.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  cr}',  which  is  really  a  bark,  like 
the  yapping  of  a  small  dog.  The  first  time  I  heard  it  in  the  jungle 
I  thought,  until  told  otherwise,  it  was  a  dog  barking.  Twice  by  its 
cry  alone  I  have  found  and  shot  this  "barking  deer."  Each  pecu- 
liarity of  this  strange  little  animal  has  caused  it  to  receive  a  sep- 
arate namie,  so  that^  besides  muntjac,  it  is  called  "  rib-faced  deer," 
"barking  deer,"  "red  hog  deer,"  and  worst  of  all,  "jungle  sheep," 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  carries  its  head  and  neck.  The  flesh 
of  the  muntjac  is  the  finest  venison  I  ever  tasted,  and  in  fdct^  aside 
from  birds,  I  know  no  wild  meat  equal  to  it  Could  it  be  placed 
upon  the  table  of  an  epicure,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  counted  a  great 
delicacy.  The  meat  is  very  fine-grained,  tender,  but  seldom  fat^ 
and  possesses  an  exquisite  game  flavor  quite  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  is  indescribable.  The  most  delicious  soup  I  ever  tasted  was 
made  from  the  flesh  of  a  muntjac. 

The  Neilgheny  goat^  or  "  ibex  "  of  sportsmen  {Hemitragus  hylo- 
criua),  inhabits  various  precipitous  places  in  the  AnimallaiB,  and  is 
now  quite  abimdoni  A  sportsman  on  the  Neilgherries  does  well  if 
he  kills  one  or  two  in  a  week,  but  here  I  was  told  of  two  gentlemen 
killing  six  in  one  day.  Once  we  wentafter  goats  toa  rocky  cliff  near 
Sungom,  the  elephant  camp,  six  miles  from  Toonacodavoo,  and 
after  a  long,  laborious  dimb  to  the  summit^  we  found  one  lying 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  half-way  down  the  side  of  the  precipice, 
and  far  out  of  range.  We  took  a  good  look  at  him  through 
the  glass,  and  watched  him  until  he  finally  got  up  and  sauntered 
out  of  sights  but  we  never  saw  him  again.  How  he  ever  got  down 
to  that  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  smooth,  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  was  more  than  I  could  see ;  nor  could  I  divine  why  he 
chose  to  go  in  the  most  dangerous  place  he  could  find,  unless  to 
escape  his  enemiea  The  only  specimen  of  this  wild  goat  I  secured 
was  shot  for  me  by  Amdee  and  brought  in  quite  fresL     With  so 
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many  other  intereBiing  animals  around  me,  I  was  not  ambitious  to 
wear  m  j  body  out,  and  perhaps  break  m  j  neck,  in  trying  to  get  one 
or  two  more  goats. 

In  the  course  of  our  hunting  large  game,  we  occasionally  fell  in 
with  droves  of  wild  hog,  or  "pig"  {Sue  Indictis),  but  somehow  I 
succeeded  in  killing  only  two  good  specimen&  We  always  started 
them  in  brushy  forest,  where  the  bushes  were  so  thick  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  hit  a  hog  running  through  them.  One  day,  while 
we  wore  in  camp  at  Moochpardi,  we  went  out  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  brought  down  a  fine  doe  axis  deer  and  a 
buck  munijac,  which  we  told  Nangen  and  Corlee  to  cany  home. 
In  returning.  Vera  and  I  were  alone,  walking  along  a  path  which 
led  along  the  edge  of  a  long,  open  glade  with  thick,  dark  jungle 
on  one  sida  All  at  at  once  Vera  stopped,  knit  his  brows,  focused 
his  keen  eyes  upon  some  object  among  the  thick  bushes,  and  the 
next  moment  pointed  at  a  large  boar  standing  motionless  as  a  rook 
behind  a  tree,  with  only  his  head  and  ears  Yisibla  The  old  fellow 
thought  he  was  fully  screened,  but  the  next  instant  a  rifle  bullet 
went  through  his  ear  and  into  his  brain,  and  we  had  another  fine 
specimen  to  add  to  the  day's  account  He  weighed  two  hundred 
and  thirty  poimds,  but  Vera  and  Channa  dung  him  under  a  pole 
and  trotted  home  with  him  in  fine  style. 
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THE    SECOND   YBAB   OF    THE    MADRAS   FAMINB. 

SiokneM  in  the  Jungle. — Temporarj  Absence  from  the  Hills. — A  Stsning 
Waif.—  The  Spectre  of  Famine. — Famine-stricken  Natives. — Caose  and 
Effects  of  the  Famine.— The  Belief  Camp  at  AnimallaL— A  Review  of  the 
Hnngrj. — The  Government  and  the  Famine. — *<  Money  Doles." — Mortal- 
ity.—** Be  ye  Warmed  and  Fed  1  "—End  of  the  Drought 

TowABD  the  end  of  September,  mj  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  quite 
exhausted,  and  having  a  huge  pOe  of  skins,  rough  skeletons  and 
skulls  to  care  for,  I  determined  to  go  down  from  the  hills  for  a 
few  weeks,  pack  up  my  collection  for  safe-keeping,  and  see  if  a 
change  of  air,  water,  and  diet  would  not  benefit  my  health.  I  would 
have  quitted  the  hills  then  for  good,  had  I  not  felt  in  duiy  bound 
to  bring  away  the  skin  of  a  really  large  elephant 

During  my  three  months  on  the  Animallais,  I  had  nine  sepa- 
rate attacks  of  fever,  and  all  the  time  there  were  from  five  to  ten  raw 
ulcers  on  each  of  my  ankles,  which  I  had  to  dress  doily  with  court- 
plaster  and  cotton  before  I  could  wear  my  hunting  ehoea  Many 
times  I  had  to  stuff  cotton  in  my  shoes  all  around  my  ankles,  so  that 
I  could  make  out  to  walk  without  severe  pain.  Those  ulcers  re- 
mained unhealed  as  long  as  I  stayed  in  Southern  India,  and  did  not 
get  well  until  I  had  been  some  time  in  Ceylon. 

At  this  time  Professor  Ward  kept  writing  to  me,  **  Take  great  care 
of  your  health,  and  run  no  risk  of  losing  life  or  limb.  If  you  are 
attacked  by  fever,  leave  that  country  at  once."  But  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  beaten  by  a  Uttle  fever.  What  I  constantly  dreaded  was 
dysenteiy,  for  an  attack  of  that  would  perhaps  have  forced  me  to 
abandon  my  enterprise.  I  was  told  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
European  to  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  it  without  taking  a 
long  sea-voyage,  or  going  to  England. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  thoroughly  fever-proof,  was 
attacked  by  it,  and  in  a  week  he  was  reduced  to  a  gaunt^  colorless, 
hollow-eyed  ghost  of  his  former  self.    I  feared  he  would  never  re- 
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cover  from  it  without  going  to  England  ;  but  lie  did.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  admiration  he  cured  himself,  with  a  little  advice  from  an- 
other doctor,  and  that^  too,  while  the  Deputy  Conservator,  who  had 
occupied  the  Animallai  post  with  him,  was  on  his  way  to  England 
to  get  rid  of  the  same  disease. 

Mr.  Theobald  used  to  doctor  the  natives  very  successfully,  curing 
their  fevers  and  other  ailments,  one  after  another.  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  imiversally  liked  by  all  the  natives  who  knew  him  than 
was  ha  He  was  particularly  kind  and  charitable  to  the  Mulcers 
and  Karders,  poor  wretches  to  whom  a  powerful  friend  in  the  (Gov- 
ernment service  was  a  perfect  godsend.  He  treated  them  like  so 
many  children,  and  they  in  return  would  have  done  and  endured 
anyUiing  to  serve  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  the  hills,  I  sent  for  about 
thirty  coolies  from  Animallai,  to  carry  my  collection  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  ghaut,  where  some  bandies  were  waiting  to  take  it  the 
remaining  ten  miles,  to  Animallai  Theobald  gave  me  his  horse  to 
ride,  but  at  the  top  of  the  pass  I  dismounted  and  gave  him  in 
charge  of  the  syce,  while  I  started  to  make  the  descent  on  foot 
The  weather  was  simply  perfect,  and  a  more  glorious  afternoon  I 
never  saw.  From  the  winding  road  which  leads  down  the  steep 
mountain  side,  one  catches  occasional  views  of  the  plain,  which 
stretches  out  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  mile  after  mile,  a  vast 
sea  of  bare,  brown  earth  dotted  with  green  fields,  clumps  of  trees, 
and  red-tiled  villages  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  in  the  dis- 
tance all  are  blended  together.  From  my  cool  eyrie,  I  could  easily 
trace  the  course  of  the  Animallai  Biver  by  the  fringe  of  green  trees 
along  its  banks,  and  before  me,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stretch  of 
straight  road,  lay  the  village  of  Animallai.  An  hour  later  I  was 
trudging  along  that  dusty  highway,  with  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
me  and  the  perspiration  pouring  off  my  face  like  rain. 

Two  miles  from  Animallai  there  is  another  village,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached it^  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  little  child  about  four 
years  old,  entirely  naked,  of  course,  hobbling  slowly  about  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  a  dried-up  pond.  Its  feet  and  legs  were  swollen  with 
"  famine  dropsy,"  as  if  they  had  elephantiasis,  the  ankles  being  as 
large  as  the  thighs,  and  the  miserable  little  thing  could  step  only  a 
few  inches  at  a  time.  Its  sunken  cheeks,  hoUow  eyes,  and  protrud- 
ing ribs  told  of  starvation,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  helpless 
waif  would  soon  die,  unless  cared  for.  I  told  my  boy  to  take  up 
the  child  and  carry  it  to  the  village,  or  else  find  some  one  else  to 
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do  it.  He  declined  to  touch  it,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we 
found  a  coolie  who  was  willing  to  take  the  wretched  little  waif  in 
his  arms  and  carry  it  along,  even  under  promise  of  liberal  paj  for 
his  servicea 

As  we  stood  in  the  road  trying  to  cany  out  our  intentions,  peo- 
ple stopped  out  of  ourioeiiy,  and  presenUy  there  came  toward  us, 
from  a  dump  of  bushes,  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.  He 
was  entirely  nude,  except  a  dirty  rag  aroimd  his  loins,  and  being 
naturally  toJl,  his  gaunt  appearance  was  all  the  more  striking.  He 
was  indeed  a  living  skeleton,  literally  skin  and  bone.  He  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  but  I  could  have  picked  him  up  in  my  arms  and  car- 
ried him  like  a  child.  Every  large  bone  in  his  body  was  sharply 
outlined  through  his  dark,  unhealthy-looking  skin,  and  his  stomach 
was  shrunken  in  as  though  he  had  been  disembowelled.  This  ghastly 
apparition,  with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  an  old  earthen  chattie  in 
the  other,  slowly  hobbled  up  on  trembling  limbs,  and  stood  before 
me,  with  Want  written  on  every  feature.  As  soon  as  it  came  close 
up  to  me — ^I  say  U,  because  it  seemed  more  like  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  Famine  than  a  living  man — it  slowly  went  down  upon  its  knees, 
then  upon  its  hands,  feebly  and  painfully,  and  finally  pressed  its 
forehead  to  the  dust  at  my  feet  and  lay  there  grovellhig.  Its  only 
word  or  exclamation  was  "  Saw-mee-ee !  *'  repeated  with  a  despair- 
ing moan  on  the  last  syllabla 

It  meant  the  same  as  ''  Oh,  lord ! "  in  our  language,  and  was 
addressed  to  me  personally,  as  to  on  idol  I  The  wretched  man  had 
been  brought  so  low  that  he  could  forsake  his  idols  and  cry  to  a 
white  man  for  succor.    I  never  felt  so  utterly  mean  and  helplesa 

The  above  is  no  fancy  picture,  nor  overdrawn  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  thousand  such  experiences  occurring 
daily  during  those  fearful  times.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the 
famine,  and  hundreds  were  dying  every  day  of  starvation  and  fam- 
ine diseasea  Every  time  I  stopped  at  the  bungalow  in  Animallai, 
men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  to  the  doors  with  that 
dismal  wail  of  ''  Saw-mee-ee,**  often  rising  in  perfect  chorua  They 
were  mostly  old  men,  and  women  with  children,  sometimes  babes 
which  were  nothing  but  little  black  skeletona  The  old  men  would 
pat  their  hollow  stomachs  with  one  claw-like  hand,  and  extend  the 
other,  and  the  women  would  point  to  their  emaciated  children  and 
hold  up  their  bony  arms.  At  first  I  began  to  give  the  people  cop- 
pers, and  sometimes  rice,  but  I  soon  found  it  would  not  do.  They 
oame  to  me  in  such  continually  increasing  crowds  that  I  was  quite 
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overwhelmed,  and  compelled  in  self-defence  to  refuse  them  entirely. 
Had  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  m j  feelings,  I  would,  in  a  week's  time, 
have  been  wholly  bankrupt  About  that  time,  however,  efficient 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  people  were  adopted 
by  the  Government. 

The  child  we  found  wandering,  and  the  starving  man  who  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  we  took  with  us  to  A.nima11ai,  where  there 
was  a  relief  camp.  We  were  told  that  the  parents  of  the  former 
were  both  dead,  and  thera  was  absolutely  no  one  left  to  care  whether 
it  lived  or  died.  A  coolie  carried  the  child  along  with  me,  and  the 
man,  being  unable  to  walk,  was  left  to  get  into  one  of  my  bandies 
when  they  came  along.  On  reaching  the  relief  camp  I  gave  the 
child  into  the  charge  of  the  doctor,  who  placed  it  in  a  hospital  shed 
and  promised  that  it  should  have  every  attention. 

A  wide-spread  famine  of  a  year's  duration,  in  a  country  as  thickly 
populated  as  India,  means  the  death  of  thousands  in  spite  of  all  help. 
But  when  it  extends  over  two  years,  as  did  that  of  Madras  in  1876- 
77,  it  means  the  death  of  milliona  In  April,  1876,  the  southwest 
monsoon  failed  to  bring  rain,  and  none  fell  imtil  late  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  ground  became  literally  baked,  and  refused  to  yield 
either  grass  or  grain,  the  wells  and  tanks  dried  up,  the  people  con- 
sumed all  the  grain  remaining  from  the  previous  crop— very  litUe 
at  most — and  soon  became  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  grain  im- 
ported from  Calcutta,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  and  landed  at  Madraa 
The  ever-poor  agricultural  laborers,  and  equally  poor  ryots,  who  are 
all  the  slaves  of  the  money-lenders,  and  the  small  shop-keepers  of 
every  description,  were  the  ones  who  soonest  ate  up  aU  they 
owned  and  sold  everything  they  could  spare  for  food.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore  there  are  thirty-five  million  people, 
of  whom  about  twenty  millions  were  directiy  imder  the  famine 
scourge.  Think  of  it  Not  a  few  thousand  people  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  Wisconsin,  or  the  burned  districts  of  Michigan,  but 
more  than  one-third  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the  tohole 
United  Stales,  to  be  fed  upon  imported  food  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  that,  too,  at  famine  pricea 

In  a  comparatively  short  time,  thousands  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity,  and  each  succeeding  monUi  tiie  number  was  increased 
by  thousands  more.  Private  charity  exhausted  itself,  and  had  not 
the  Government  taken  measures  to  save  life  regardless  of  cost, 
it  would  now  be  easier  to  count  the  living  than  the  dead.  The 
treasury  of  India  was  opened  to  supply  the  starving  people  with 
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food,  physicians,  and  medicine&  Belief  camps  were  organized  in 
stricken  districts,  to  which  the  low-caste  people  flocked  in  thousands 
for  food  and  medical  treatment ;  while  thousands  more,  of  higher 
caste,  stayed  away  and  Uved  upon  the  "  money-doles  "  which  were 
distributed  faithfully  and  judiciously  by  the  missionaries. 

I  very  frequently  visited  the  relief  camp  at  Animallai,  and  studied 
its  internal  economy  with  much  interest  As  it  was  a  type  of  many 
such,  I  will  try  to  describe  it  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first  tima  On  a 
stretch  of  open  ground  near  the  river  stood  a  rectangular  enclosure, 
about  four  hundred  feet  long  and  two  himdred  wide,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  wall,  so  that  the  whole  formed  two  hollow  squares 
Bough  pole  sheds  with  roob  of  thatch  extended  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  enclosure,  and  afforded  dry  sleeping  rooms  for  the  people. 
In  one  comer  of  the  yard  was  the  kitchen,  in  which  was  a  long  row 
of  huge,  earthen  cooldng-pots,  and  next  to  it  was  the  doctor's  office. 
Outside  the  camp  was  another  shed  which  served  as  a  hospital 

I  passed  into  the  camp  in  the  evening,  just  at  meal-time.  One 
yard  was  empty,  but  the  other  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  squatting  upon  the  ground  in  three  divisions,  each  sub- 
divided into  ranks  of  ten  or  twenty.  There  were  about  three  hun- 
dred people  present  waiting  to  be  fed.  At  a  gate  near  the  upper  end 
gf  the  wall  dividing  the  two  yards,  stood  the  huge  earthen  pots ;  one 
containing  pepper-water,  the  other  a  kind  of  soup  made  of  gram, 
and  some  baskets  full  of  boiled  rice  pressed  into  balls.  Those  for 
the  children  were  about  the  size  of  largo  pop-corn  balls,  those  for 
the  men  and.  women  wore  three  times  as  large,  and  weighed  two. 
and  a  half  pounds  each.  In  each  of  the  pots  was  a  ladle  made  of  a 
cocoanut^  shell  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  handle. 

The  food  was  steaming  hot^  and  the  people  were  not  only  ready 
but  anxious  for  it  When  the  word  was  given,  the  children  rose, 
approached  the  gate  in  single  file,  and  I  took  my  stand  beside 
the  jar  of  pepper-water  and  prepared  to  serve  it  out  The  children, 
most  of  whom  were  absolutely  naked,  came  up  closely  one  after  an- 
other, each  carrying  a  receptacle  for  his  portion  of  food.  Some  had 
earthen  chatties,  some  had  joints  of  bamboo  or  old  tin  cans,  and 
others  had  only  shallow  pieces  of  broken  crockexy  or  leaky  tin. 
Each  received  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  another  of  pepper-water  and  a 
ball  of  rice,  and  they  all  filed  through  into  the  other  yard.  The 
children,  as  a  rule,  looked  quite  well  cared  for,  and  some  were  quite 
plump. 

Next  came  the  men,  and  with  them  we  had  our  hands  fulL 
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They  crowded  up  to  the  gate  like  wild  beasts,  and  several  times  the 
attendants  had  to  seize  them  bj  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  hold 
them  back,  to  save  the  pots  from  being  overthrown.  Some  begged 
for  a  doable  allowance  until  thej  were  hustled  off;  some  came  up 
with  a  bewildered,  dreamy  air,  and  would  have  gone  away  without 
any  food  had  we  permitted  them.  Such  a  review  of  beggars^  such 
a  procession  of  hollow  stomach,  protruding  ribs,  and  fleshless  arms 
and  thighs  I  never  saw  befora  Many  were  very  old,  wrinkled,  and 
skinny,  bent  almost  double  and  barely  able  to  hobble  along ;  some 
had  famine  dropsy ;  some  were  deformed,  several  limped,  many 
were  blind  of  one  eye,  but  all  were  desperately  hungry. 

At  last  the  review  of  the  hungry  was  over,  and  in  the  adjoining 
enclosure  we  presently  found  them  all  sitting  quietly  on  their  hams 
devouring  their  food.  Twice  a  day  was  that  same  scene  enacted, 
each  time  decently  and  in  order,  and  in  that  camp  and  village  but 
few  people  died.  But  this  was  only  a  very  small  camp  in  compari- 
son with  many  others.  All  were  closely  inspected,  and  frequently 
by  the  specially  appointed  Famine  officers.  The  (Government  quick- 
ly responded  to  calls  for  more  grain,  or  for  medicine,  surgical  instru- 
ments, blankets  or  additional  assistance. 

The  Vice-regal  Oovemroent  (at  Calcutta)  did  not  fully  awake 
to  the  urgency  ol  the  situation  in  Madras  until  what  seemed  to 
me  about  the  eleventh  hour.  Then  the  methods  of  the  Madras 
Oovemment  were  found  fault  with,  a  large  amount  of  executive 
talent  was  ezpoiied  from  the  Northern  Presidencies  for  the  benefit 
of  Madras,  and  friction  was  the  result  Toward  the  close  of  the 
famine,  a  host  of  civil  officers  were  sent  from  Bengal  at  great  ex- 
pense, many  coming  even  from  Assam,  to  do  duty  in  the  famine 
districts.  I  knew  one  enterprising  officer  who  travelled  by  rail 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  and  thence  down  to  Madras,  instead  of 
coming  direct  by  steamer,  in  order  to  make  a  snug  little  surplus 
of  about  four  hundred  rupees  on  his  mileage  allowance. 

The  difficuliy  of  dealing  with  a  famine  in  India  cannot  be  fully 
understood,  save  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
people.  Natives  of  high  caste  would  rather  die  of  starvation  than 
go  to  the  relief  camps  and  receive  food  with  the  common  people. 
A  Brahmin  would  rather  die  by  inches  than  partake  of  food  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  the  fairest  missionary  lady  in  all  India.  I 
knew  of  one  case  of  this  kind.  A  Brahmin  lay  dying  of  starvation 
by  the  roadside  in  Bangalore,  when  a  kind-heaorted  lady  living  near, 
passed  by  and  saw  him.     She  had  some  conjee  (rice-soup),  pre- 
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pared  immediatelj  and  taken  to  him,  but  the  dying  bigot  refused 
to  touch  it  and  expired  the  next  hour. 

Instead  of  allowing  all  those  to  starve,  who,  on  account  of  caste 
prejudices  refused  to  come  to  the  relief  camp  for  food,  the  erer- 
patient^  long-suffering  government  officials  caused  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them,  in  sums  sufficient  to  purchase  daily  food.  To 
the  missionaries  fell  the  important  and  arduous  work  of  ascertain- 
ing which  were  the  deserving  ones,  and  distributing  the  funds 
among  them.  At  the  Animallai  bungalow  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchison  and  lady,  English  missionaries 
from  CJoimbatore,  who  had  for  months  been  engaged  in  going  from 
village  to  village  with  their  native  Christian  helpers,  and  distrib- 
uting the  '*  money  doles  "  among  those  whom  they  found  to  be  de- 
serving of  help.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  distributed  about  four 
hundred  rupees  every  day  while  he  was  in  Animallai.  How  I  envied 
him  the  satisfaction  he  undoubtedly  felt  in  handing  out  hard  cash 
to  those  hungry  vnretches. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  energy 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Madras  Government  in  fighting  for 
the  lives  of  the  millions  under  its  charge.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
government  could  have  done  more.  Month  after  month  a  perfect 
torrent  of  grain  was  poured  into  Madras  from  seaward,  and  for 
months  the  entire  resources  of  the  Madras  railway  systems  were 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  carry  it  into  the  famine  districts  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  people  from  dying  by  thousands. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  afford  relief  the  mortality  during 
the  famine  was  very  great.  Many  died  from  sheer  starvation,  and 
more  still  from  diseases  engendered  by  the  long  scardiy  of  food 
and  water.  The  official  report  places  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore,  at  1,400,000,  but 
the  most  careful  reckoning  made  by  private  individuals,  who  could 
have  no  reason  to  mislead,  shows  that  in  reahty  the  number  of 
deaths  was  over  five  million.  It  is  highly  probable  that  only  a  mod- 
erate proportion  of  the  deaths  that  really  occurred  were  officially 
recorded  and  reported.  The  total  cost  of  the  famine  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  thirteen  million  pounds  sterling.  England  contri^ 
buted,  by  the  donations  of  private  individuals,  £800,000  ($3,8i0,- 
000).  The  churches  of  the  United  States  have  spent  millions  on 
missionary  work  in  India,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Great 
Bepublio  contributed  only  $800  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple in  Madraa    Verily,  this  is  a  case  of  "  be  ye  warmed  and  fed ;  " 
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for  the  Bouls  of  the  perishing  Hindoos  were  liberally  cared  for, 
while  their  bodies  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  At  present 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  which  needs  so  much  care,  in  every 
respect,  as  the  body  of  the  Hindoo  native,  and  nothing  which  de- 
serves so  little  attention  as  his  souL  If  he  is  only  out  of  debt  and 
well  fed  he  is  happy,  and  no  amount  of  Christianity  can  better 
his  moral  condition  in  the  least,  for  he  simply  will  not  be  con- 
verted (I)  unless  he  can  make  money  by  it 

The  Madras  famine  ended  in  the  autumn  of  1877  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  monsoon  rains,  and  when  I  quitted  the  Ooimbatore  Dis- 
trict in  December  of  that  year,  the  relief  camp  was  deserted,  the 
special  famine  officers  were  returning  to  Bengal,  and  the  ryots  were 
reaping  a  reasonably  good  harvest 
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B«tiini  to  Ui«  nilte.— B«Dlght«d  in  Um  JnngU.— NatlTt  MMiiiiMi.^Doraj. 
Mwnij,  Um  *' OtoUtnuui's  God.'*— A  Jtwtl  of  a  Sonrant— lYotpocla.— 
FoT«r  agalii.— Ba«'  Pa1«  AU.^01orioiia  Woathtr.— Fino  Foiwt— Tho 
Pottrj  of  Lif«  in  th«  ForMt — Our  Mod«  of  Hunting.^ A  Bison  Hnnt— 
Doath  of  a  Solitary  Boll.— A  Noble  Animal.— CharaeUn  and  Habits  of 
th«  Spocisa. — Another  Hunt — Four  Bison  in  Five  Shots. — Tho  Bison  as  aa 
Antagonists — Mr.  Morgan's  Knoonnter  with  a  Woundod  Bull.— A  Close 
Bhave. — A  Typioal  Kngllsh  Sportsman  and  his  Batturj.— Ilow  lo  FrsSMrre 
a  Bison -skin  fur  Mounting. 

LiAvmo  my  coUociion  ■ioitHi  oi  Palgliaui,  I  went  by  rail  up  to  Oo- 
imbfttoi^  laid  in  a  full  itock  of  proviuonaand  proaenratiYea,  and  oa 
the  25tii  of  October  returned  to  AnimaHai  Tillage.  Arriiing  there 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Theobald's  health  waa  veiy  bad,  that  he  had  been 
granted  leaTe  to  change  posta,  and  waa  soon  going  to  leaTe  the 
Animallaia  for  Nelumboor.  Being  attacked  by  fever  again  myaelt 
I  waa  detained  at  Animallai  until  he  came  down,  bag  and  baggage^ 
and  we  had  our  farewell  Yiiiit  there.  During  thia  abort  delay,  I 
collected  my  old  hunting-gang,  gave  the  men  an  advance  of  money 
and  rice,  and  aent  them  to  Moochpardi  to  erect  a  good  Urge  hut 
for  ma  We  were  certain  there  would  be  plenty  of  elephanta  aroiuid 
tliat  camp  by  the  time  I  aliould  return  to  it 

When  I  made  ready  to  return  to  my  old  hunting-grounda,  Mr. 
Theobald  fairly  loadcil  me  witli  (avora.  He  inaisted  upon  lending 
me  a  fine  young  milch  cuw  and  calf,  which  he  could  not  well  take 
with  liiiu,  hia  elepliaut  gun,  an  l^efore,  and  quite  an  array  of  camp 
oonTeniencea  which  I  hail  before  done  without  On  November  3d 
we  were  ready,  and  lt>ading  our  iMf^gage  upon  aiz  pack-bullockai 
ail  oooliea,  and  a  bandy,  we  startcti  al>out  noon,  wliich  wm  aa  eariy 
aa  thoee  wretched  natives  could  be  pulleil  together  and  ahoved  oft 
We  tried  to  start  the  day  previous,  but  owing  to  an  MnusMal  devel- 
opment of  native  cussedneas,  failed  utterly. 
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After  ten  miles  of  slow  but  terrible  jolting  behind  the  meanest 
pair  of  bullocks  I  ever  saw,  we  reached  Che  foot  of  the  Teckadee 
ghaut^  a  terribly  steep,  rocky  pass,  and  began  the  ascent  For  three 
hours  my  boy  and  I  worried  with  those  coolies  and  bullocks,  carry- 
ing one  pack  after  another,  until  we  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass  and  started  for  MoochpardL  Becent  rains  had  made  ttie  road 
very  muddy,  and  the  coolies  and  buUock-drivers  grumbled  and 
complained  imceasingly.  At  sunset^  five  miles  of  muddy  road 
through  thick  forest^  and  a  swollen  river,  lay  between  us  and  our 
camp.  The  man  with  the  cow  and  cal^  and  the  coolies  with  my 
outfit  chesty  I  allowed  to  turn  off  at  Teckadee  for  the  nighty  but  the 
bullocks  and  their  loads  were  obliged  to  go  on. 

As  we  passed  a  large  camp  of  timber-cartmen,  I  tried  hard  to 
hire  a  cart  to  carry  us  to  Moochpardi,  or  even  a  man  to  show  us  the 
way  ;  but  neither  could  I  get  for  love  or  money.  They  would  see 
us  get  lost  in  the  jungle  and  perish,  too,  for  that  matter,  before  they 
would,  of  their  own  good  will,  stir  a  step  to  aid  us.  No  one  is 
more  cringing,  fawning,  and  servile  than  the  Indian  low  caste  native 
when  he  is  hungry,  and  no  one  is  more  arrogant^  disobliging,  and 
inhuman  when  he  is  well-fed  and  housed.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  hate  the  ''  gentle  EEindoo,"  and  if  you,  my  reader,  ever 
fdU  into  his  power,  or  have  actual  need  of  his  good  will,  you  will 
soon  say  the  same. 

And  so  we  had  to  go  on,  and  trust  to  luck  to  find  the  road.  We 
lit  the  lantern,  and  my  new  servant^  acting  as  an  advance  guard 
carried  it  and  one  of  my  guns  ahead ;  after  him  came  the  file  of  bul- 
locks and  coolies,  while  I  carried  a  naked  candle  shielded  by  my 
hat^  and  marched  along  as  a  rear  guard.  It  was  a  tedious  and  toil- 
some tramp  through  the  mud  and  the  black  darkness,  all  the  time 
harassed  by  the  fear  of  a  drenching  storm  and  of  missing  the  road. 
When  we  reached  the  river,  we  undressed  and  waded  it^  the  men 
carrying  the  packs  on  their  heads — ^how  chilly  and  swift  the  water 
was  I — and  kept  on,  until  at  about  nine  o'dodc  we  dragged  wearily 
into  our  old  camp  at  MoochpardL 

My  old  gang  was  there,  and  hailed  our  arrival  with  delight,  while 
they  proudly  led  me  to  the  fine  new  bamboo  hut  they  had  erected 
for  me,  at  a  total  cost  of  precisely  $2.50.  And  then  I  found  once 
more  what  a  priceless  jewel  to  the  jungle  traveller  is  a  really  good 
servant  I  had  a  new  one  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Ooimbatore  in 
this  wise  :  I  had  determined  to  discharge  the  servant  I  had  brought 
down  from  the  hills,  a  clumsy,  old,  gray-haired  man  not  fit  for  jungle 
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life,  and  while  I  was  waiting  an  hour  at  Pothanoor  Junction  for  the 
train  to  Ooimbatore,  I  went  to  the  butler,  or  ''head-boy,"  of  the 
refreshment  station,  and  asked  him  where  I  could  find  a  good 
servant 

"  Why  sir,  you  got  one  servant  already.  What  you  want  with 
one  more  ?  "  "  That's  none  of  your  business.  I  want  another  and 
a  better  one.  Can  you  find  one  for  me  ?  "  "  No,  sir  I  "  "  Where  do 
you  think  I  can  find  one  ?  "  "I  don't  know,  sir."  ''  Now  look  here. 
If  you  will  find  me  a  good  '  boy,'  that  can  cook  and  speak  a  little 
English,  I  will  give  you  a  rupee  I " 

You  should  have  seen  him  brighten  up.  Telling  me  to  wait 
there  for  him,  he  ran  off  and  in  fifteen  minutes  returned  with  a  fine- 
looking  young  man  wearing  a  magnificent  black  mustache,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes  in  a  bewildered  way.  The  butler  recommended  him 
strongly  and  offered  to  be  "  secruit "  (security)  for  him  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  rupee&  I  looked  at  the  boy  keenly,  and  he  at  me,  asked 
him  a  few  questions  hurriedly,  answered  a  few,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  iiad  struck  a  bargain.  The  train  was  nearly  due.  He  dashed 
off  to  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  in  five  minutes  ran  back  with  a 
moderate  sized  white  bundle  ;  I  handed  him  his  ticket  and  three 
minutes  later  we  were  off 

I  saw  that  the  idea  of  going  into  the  jungle  on  a  hunting  spree 
had  stirred  him  up  profoundly,  and  I  knew  he  was  my  man.  His 
name  was  Doraysawmy — meaning  "gentleman's  god!" — and  he 
was  worthy  of  his  name.  After  my  other  three  Madras  servants,  he 
seemed  almost  worthy  of  adoraUon.  He  was  a  capital  cook,  a 
first-rate  tailor  in  his  way,  clean,  neat,  and  industrious  as  any  New 
England  housewife.  Of  my  own  accord  I  nearly  doubled  his  wages, 
and  at  last  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  rupees  per  month ; 
but  he  was  worth  it     He  was  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  boy. 

When  we  got  to  my  new  hut  that  night,  he  showed  his  good 
qualities  at  once.  First,  he  tore  the  cover  off  a  box,  fished  out  a 
cork-screw  and  a  cup  from  the  camp  chest,  and  in  a  moment 
handed  me  a  brimming  cup  of  Bass'  pale  ale,  the  most  celestial 
stuff  that  ever  warmed  the  midriff  of  a  tired  and  hungry  traveller. 
In  return  I  gave  him  a  dram  of  arrack,  which  helped  him  also. 
Then  he  flew  around  and  undid  certain  of  the  packs,  made  the  men 
build  a  fire,  and  in  twenty  minutes  a  supper  of  bacon,  eggs,  and 
hot  chocolate  was  ready  for  me.  While  I  was  busy  with  tiiese,  he 
slung  my  hammock,  and  got  out  my  pillow  and  blanket  I  sat  and 
watched  him  in  dumb  astonishment ;  it  was  so  totally  unlike  any- 
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thing  I  had  been  accustomed  to.    Such  was  Doraysawmy's  siyle, 
and  he  kepi  it  up  right  along. 

During  the  first  few  days  following  our  return  to  Moochpardi, 
which  is  in  the  Eulungud  forest^  I  sent  my  men  all  over  the  terri- 
tory searching  for  elephant  signs.  Every  year  previous  to  that^ 
there  had  always  been  from  one  to  three  herds  roaming  about  that 
territory  in  October  and  November,  but  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  we  found  none  at  all.  At  first  I  stayed  in  camp,  husbanding 
my  strength  for  the  grand  crisis  when  it  should  come,  and  every 
day  we  kept  hoping  a  good  herd  would  pay  us  a  visit  A  week 
after  our  return  I  was  attacked  by  hard  chills,  a  high  fever  and  a 
horrible  vomiting,  which  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  I  felt 
as  limp,  exhausted,  and  dry  as  though  I  had  been  run  through  a 
clothes-wringer. 

The  quinine  I  took  for  the  fever  acted  like  tartar  emetic,  and  this 
time  I  actually  threw  up  my  jungle  fever,  for  after  the  ninth  inn- 
ing (or  rather  outing),  it  left  me  suddenly  and  did  not  return  in 
full  force  for  a  month. 

It  is  strange  how  quickly  one  recovers  from  such  sharp  attacks 
of  fever.  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  eat  heartily  right  along,  no 
matter  whether  I  felt  hungry  or  not  &nd  at  the  last  I  leaned  upon 
Bass'  ale  and  port  wine  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  crutches.  Until 
my  last  two  months  upon  the  hills,  my  habits  had  always  been 
strictly  temperate,  never  using  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor  drinking 
any  kind  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer,  or  even  tea  or  coffee  when  at 
home,  where  good  cold  water  is  procurabla  During  my  former 
trips  to  the  tropics  I  was  never  sick  a  day,  nor  took  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, but  I  took  to  coffee,  temporarily.  When  I  was  told,  on  reach- 
ing India,  that  I  would  have  to  drink  ale,  or  brandy-and-soda,  or 
else  wine,  right  along,  I  said  "  Never,"  and  for  the  first  six  months 
I  stuck  to  coffee,  chocolate,  and  water.  After  three  months  of  fever 
and  fasting  I  tried  Bass'  pale  ale,  and  found  it  always  created  an 
appetite.  After  a  long,  exhausting  tramp  through  mud  and  rain,  a 
pint  of  that  immortal  stuff  was  equal  to  a  four  hours'  rest  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  "  temperance  man  "  whose  lot  may 
be  cast  in  the  jungles  of  the  "East  Indies.  To  me  it  was  a  glorious 
medicine,  and  whenever  I  was  ready  to  drop  down,  it  was  always 
ready  to  pick  me  up. 

While  hanging  on  at  Moochpardi,  waiting  for  some  elephants  to 
pay  us  a  visit — there  were  plenty  of  them  across  the  river  in  the 
Gbvemment  Leased  Forest — ^we  decided  that  we  veould  never  have 
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a  better  opportunity  to  kill  a  few  more  bison  and  prepare  their 
skins ;  so  at  them  we  went 

During  the  whole  month  of  November  we  had  simply  perfect 
weather,  clear,  sunny,  and  rather  dry,  just  warm  enough  to  be 
comfortable  in  the  shady  forest  Then  we  enjoyed  the  very  poetry 
of  forest  life.  Every  morning  we  rose  early,  ate  a  good  hearty 
breakfast  packed  away  a  bottle  of  ale  and  a  substantial  luncheon 
of  bread  and  meat  into  one  side  of  my  cartridge-bag,  and  called  up 
the  men.  In  a  few  words  I  informed  Doraysawmy  what  I  wanted 
him  to  do  during  the  day,  and  what  I  myself  wanted  to  do,  which 
last  he  would  interpret  to  the  men,  with  many  injunctions  to  take 
good  care  of  the  sahib.  I  always  carried  either  my  rifle  or  a  larger 
gun.  Channa  always  came  behind  me  with  another  weapon  and 
my  large  shot-bag ;  another  man  carried  my  rubber  blanket  and  a 
sharp  hatchet  another  carried  a  bundle  containing  six  skinning 
knives,  a  whetstone,  and  a  coil  of  half-inch  rope,  while  very  often 
the  fifth  man  carried  another  gun.  Vera  nearly  always  led  the 
parly,  but  sometimes  Channa,  while  I  followed  at  his  heeds. 

It  was  Yera's  special  business  to  sight  the  game,  but  at  the 
same  time  every  other  man,  save  myself  was  always  on  the  lookout 
and  the  hindmost  men  often  took  pride  in  calling  us  back  to  point 
out  an  animal  the  leading  trackers  had  not  noticed.  I  did  not  try 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  but  reserved  all  my  powers  for  the  game 
when  found.  I  take  a  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  always  carried 
a  gun,  no  matter  how  many  miles  we  tramped  in  a  day.  In  going 
through  the  forest  we  always  went  slowly  and  in  perfect  silence, 
no  talking  save  an  occasional  word  in  a  very  low  tone,  no  stick- 
breaking,  every  sense  keenly  on  the  alert  Whenever  any  one 
saw  an  animal  he  would  instantly  utter  a  hiss  or  a  low,  rapid,  "  tut- 
tut-tut-tut"  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  suddenly  withdrawing  it  with  a  sucking  noise,  a  signal 
which  was  never  made  under  any  other  circumstances,  and  at  wliich 
every  one  would  instantly  stop  and  look  sharply  about  him.  Often 
we  would  get  so  near  our  game  that  no  one  dared  make  even  that 
low  signal,  and  then  Vera  or  Channa  would  quickly  grasp  me  by  one 
arm  and  point  at  the  animal 

What  a  romantic  life  it  was  to  hunt  with  such  men,  through 
those  noble  teak  and  bamboo  forests,  in  such  fine  weather  as  we 
had  most  of  the  time,  knowing  that  we  were  liable  at  any  moment 
to  fall  in  with  some  large  animal,  though,  whether  it  would  be 
axis  deer,  muntjac,  bear,  boar,  sambur,  bison,  tiger,  or  elephant 
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we  could  not  possibly  telL  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  glori- 
ous uncertainty.  At  noon,  we  would  sit  down  beside  some  dear, 
cold,  running  stream,  put  away  the  lunch  and  the  bottle  of  ale,  and 
rest  for  half  an  hour.  We  always  managed  to  get  back  to  camp  at 
least  an  hour  before  sunset^  either  with  one  or  two  dead  animals 
borne  upon  a  pole,  or  else  a  big  skin  or  skeleton,  and  a  few  choice 
l)ieces  of  meat  Near  our  hut  was  a  fine  sheet  of  bare  rock,  where 
we  cleaned  skins,  and  the  dear,  running  river  near  by,  in  which  we 
had  our  bath  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  Ah  me  I  those  were 
indeed  halcyon  days,  each  one  of  them  worth  a  whole  year  of 
every-day  life,  and  I  would  gladly  have  them  back  again,  fever  and 
alL 

Around  Moochpardi,  bison  were  very  abundant  The  death  of 
our  first  one  there  occurred  as  follows :  We  were  himting  through 
fine  bamboo  jungle  one  morning,  hoping  to  find  a  fresh  bison  trail, 
when,  glancing  down  a  long  narrow  opening  through  the  trees  and 
bamboos,  I  thought  I  saw  a  pair  of  horns  move,  down  in  a  ravine 
fully  two  hundred  yards  away.  Vera  was  ahead  of  me,  but  had 
passed  along  without  noticing  anything.  I  called  him  back  and 
pointed  out  what  I  had  seen,  and  directly  he  declared  that  it  was  a 
bull  bison.  We  stalked  down  to  where  we  had  seen  him,  in  a  most 
picturesque  little  glen,  but  he  was  not  there.  He  had  not  seen  us, 
and  we  knew  he  could  not  be  far  away.  As  we  surmised,  he  was  a 
solitary  bull,  which  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  he  was  a  fine 
animal. 

We  at  once  set  upon  his  trail,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  full  upon 
him  at  the  top  of  a  bushy  ridge.  Vera  seized  my  arm,  pointed 
ahead  quickly,  and  crouched  down  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Not 
more  than  forty  paces  from  us,  head  proudly  up  and  looking  full  in 
our  direction,  stood  the  noblest  bison  I  ever  saw.  In  an  instant  I 
took  a  quick  aim  at  his  shoulder,  well  down,  and  fired  with  the  No. 
8-bore. 

He  wheeled  around  and  tried  to  dash  away,  but  it  was  hard  work 
He  fell  once,  but  picked  himself  up,  and  went  staggering  down  the 
slope  at  a  terrible  pace.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  stumbled, 
went  down  upon  his  knees,  and  then  pitched  forward  upon  his 
side,  legs  in  air  and  kicking  furiously.  To  put  a  speedy  end  to  his 
sufferings  I  fired  a  bullet  from  my  rifle  into  his  heaort  as  he  lay 
there,  and  a  moment  later  his  earthly  troubles  were  ended. 

What  a  splendid  animal  he  was  every  way  I  He  had  a  very 
handsome  head  and  horns,  an  intelligent^  noble-looking  face,  and  a 
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beautiful  mild  blue  eye.    Eren  my  men  remarked  upon  the  beauty 
of  his  head  and  face.    His  measurements  were  as  follows : 


Height  to  top  of  hnmp 5  10 

Height  at  Bhouldera 5  4} 

Length  of  head  and  bodj 11  5 

Lengthoftail 2  7 

Girth 7  10* 

Extreme  width  of  horns 2  9 

Ciroomference  at  base 1  5^ 

Diitance  between  the  tips 1  4 

Length  on  oater  corre 2  Oi 

After  aU,  this  was  not  a  bison  of  the  very  largest  size,  for  the 
largest  bulls  are  said  to  measure  6  feet  in  vertical  shoulder 
height  Somehow,  I  can  never  kill  an  animal  so  large  but  that 
some  one  else  has  killed  a  far  larger  one.  The  "  Old  Shikaree  * 
tells  of  killing  a  bison  measuring  6  feet  4  inches  at  the  shoulders, 
and  6  feet  9  inches  to  the  top  of  the  hump  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
the  "  Old  Shikaree's  "  rule  slipped  back  very  frequently  when  he 
was  measuring  game. 

The  Indian  bison  {Dos  gaurtts)  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Bamda 
or  hollow-homed  ruminants,  and  is  in  every  way  a  noble  animal 
It  is  much  larger  than  its  American  congener,  the  bu£GEdo  {Bos 
Americanu8),.hui,  unlike  the  latter,  it  has  no  mane  whatever.  The 
hair  is  short  and  thin,  and  upon  the  hind  quarters  of  old  bulls  it  is 
so  scanty  that  the  skin  is  almost  bare.  Its  body  color  is  a  dark 
mahogany  brown,  deepening  to  black  in  old  bulls ;  the  forehead  and 
legs  below  the  knees  are  dirty  white,  while  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
arms, thighs,  and  ears,  both  skin  and  hair,  are  of  arich  ochre  yellow. 
The  iris  is  pale  blue,  the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  lips  dirty  white. 
The  hump  of  the  bison  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  from 
which  the  dorsal  ridge  drops  abruptly  four  or  five  inches  to  the  loins. 
The  legs  are  very  neat  and  tapering,  and  the  hoof  is  small,  compact, 
and  deer-like,  indicating  that  the  bison  is  intended  for  a  life  upon 
hard  ground  and  among  hills  and  rocks.  The  foot-print  of  the 
large  bull  mentioned  above,  measured  only  4  inches  long  by  8^ 
wide,  a  remarkably  small  foot  for  so  heavy  an  animal. 

Unless  they  have  been  thoroughly  alarmed,  bison  are  very  un- 
suspicious, and  are  easily  stalked  and  shot  They  usually  go  in 
herds  of  from  ten  to  thirty  individuals,  sometimes  more,  and,  when 
feeding,  can  be  approached  within  easy  gun-shot  without  much 
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difficulty.  I  never  found  much  "sport"  in  shooting  a  bison  out  of 
a  herd,  except  in  follomng  the  tndl,  for  there  is  so  little  difficulty 
and  danger  connected  with  it  that  I  felt  no  more  pride  in  attack- 
ing a  herd  of  bison  than  I  would  a  herd  of  bullocks.  In  f  act^  when 
in  a  drove  they  seemed  too  much  like  ordinary  cattle.  To  show 
what  tame  sport  bison  shooting  is  when  once  the  game  is  found, 
I  will  relate  the  following : 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  the  solitary  bull  mentioned  above, 
we  went  out  and  found  Uiq  trail  of  a  simihu'  individual,  but  just  as 
we  came  to  the  end  of  his  trail  we  found  he  had  joined  a  herd  of 
about  fifteen  others.  I  stalked  up  close  to  the  herd,  and  fired 
across  a  little  grassy  glade  at  a  fine  bull,  bringing  him  down 
promptly  with  a  shot  in  the  shoulder&  Then  I  fired  my  remaining 
barrel  at  another  bull  standing  among  the  bamboos,  eighty  paces 
distant^  but  he  did  not  fall  Not  feeling  very  murderously  in- 
clined, I  leisurely  reloaded  my  gun,  the  No.  8  muzzle-loader,  and  for 
fully  three  minutes  the  two  bison  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glade,  watching  my  movements  with  the  stare  of  curiosity.  When 
I  was  ready  to  fire  again  the  herd  sensed  the  danger  and  made  o£^ 
but  having  one  bull  I  declined  to  follow. 

The  next  day  I  shot  a  large  cow,  and  the  day  following  an- 
other, making  four  bison  bagged  in  five  shot&  I  am  sure  we  could 
have  killed  a  bison  every  day  for  a  month  or  more,  had  we  been  so 
inclined  ;  but  my  fixed  principle  is  never  to  kill  a  harmless  animal 
which  I  do  not  actually  need  as  a  specimen,  or  else  to  eat 

Judging  from  my  own'  experience  with  bison,  I  consider  them 
very  timid  and  inoffensive  animals,  except  imder  circumstances  of 
great  provocation.  From  first  to  last  I  killed  only  eight,  five  bulls 
and  three  cows,  no  one  of  which  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
charge  u&  Indeed,  in  my  bison-hunting  I  never  took  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  a  bison  could  charge  and  moke  mischief;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  natives  of  India  regard  the  bison  as  a  dangerous 
animal,  and  many  experienced  English  sportsmen  also  have  a  thor- 
ough respect  for  him.  I  saw  one  native  on  the  hills,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  a  bull-bison  a  few  years  previous,  and  so  badly  mauled 
that  his  left  arm  was  almost  uselesa  In  Ooimbatore  I  met  a 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan,  Deputy  Oonservator  of 
Forests,  who  once  hod  a  severe  taste  of  a  bison's  horns,  and  at  my 
request  he  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  account  of  how  it 
happened : 

"  It  was  in  June,  1874,  when  I  was  inspecting  a  low  range  of 
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hills  some  twenty  miles  from  Coimbatore,  that  I  was  going  through 
a  forest  with  a  party  of  Irulars,  and  suddenly  started  a  young  soli- 
tary bull  bison.  After  a  long,  stem  chase  we  came  up  with  him, 
and  saw  him  standing  still  and  looking  at  us,  eighty  yards  off  I 
was  armed  with  a  .600  express  rifle,  and  instantly  fired  at  his  nose; 
but^  unluckily,  he  dropped  his  head  as  I  fired,  and  the  ball,  instead 
of  penetrating  his  brain,  passed  through  his  palate  and  tongue. 
It  evidently  severed  some  large  blood-vessel,  as  the  bushes  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  tracking  him.  After 
following  him  about  a  mile,  we  came  suddenly  upon  him,  climb- 
ing a  little,  grassy  hill  some  thirty  paces  above  ua  The  instant 
he  caught  sight  of  me  he  turned  to  charge,  when  I  gave  him  both 
barrels  in  the  shoulder,  which  made  him  gallop  madly  off  into 
the  forest  Tracking  him  on,  I  soon  saw  him  standing  still  and 
looking  at  me,  some  twenty  yards  o£^  and  instantly  gave  him  an- 
other bullet  behind  the  shoulder.  He  now  went  crashing  down  the 
hiU-side  and  apparently  fell,  as  we  heard  him  kicking,  and  then  he 
uttered  a  faint  bellow. 

*'  When  a  bison  bellows  after  being  wounded  it  is  almost  al- 
ways a  certain  sign  of  death,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  not 

"We  followed  the  bull  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  ho  had 
evidently  rolled,  and  I  was  looking  about  tiying  to  make  out  where 
he  could  have  gone,  when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  nose 
not  two  feet  from  me !  Ho  had  backed  himself  into  a  dense  mass 
of  creepers,  and  was  lying  in  wait  for  me !  Nothing  was  visiUa 
but  his  nose,  and  the  instant  I  saw  it»  I  felt  that  I  was  caught 

**  In  half  a  second,  with  a  snort  like  a  steam-engine,  he  sent  me 
flying  through  the  air.  I  lit  on  my  back,  and  was  immediately 
struck  a  blow  on  my  ribs  that  made  them  spring  inward  as  the 
top  of  a  hen-coop  would  with  a  heavy  man  sitting  on  it  I  felt 
that  my  last  hour  had  come.  He  struck  •  me  with  his  head  again 
and  again,  sometimes  on  my  breast^  back,  and  sides,  sometimes 
on  my  thighs,  while  sometimes  he  struck  the  ground  only  in  his 
blind  fury.  The  blood  was  pouring  in  a  stream  from  his  open 
mouth,  and  the  hot  breath  from  his  nostrils  sent  the  blood  in 
sprays  all  over  me. 

"  I  lay  quite  still,  and  he  presently  stopped  and  looked  at  ma 
Imagining  that  I  was  dead,  he  walked  slowly  away  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  stood  there  eying  me.  There  was  the  stump  of  a  huge 
tree  near  me,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  only  drag  myself  be- 
hind it  I  would  be  safe.    I  began  to  draw  myself  along,  bit  by  bit, 
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toward  it^  but  in  an  instant  the  bull  rushed  at  me  again  and  struck 
me  several  fearful  blows.  I  felt  now  that  nothing  could  save  me. 
He  tried  to  turn  me  over  with  his  nose,  that  he  might  get  his  horns 
into  me,  and  getting  one  horn  imder  my  belt  he  lifted  me  up  bodi- 
ly. Luckily  it  was  an  old  belt^  and  the  buckle  snapped.  He  then 
endeavored  to  rip  me  up,  so  I  seized  his  horn  and  held  on  to  it 
with  all  my  strengtL  In  trying  to  shake  himself  free  ho  took  the 
whole  of  the  skin  off  the  under  side  of  my  right  arm  with  his  horn. 

"  The  whole  of  this  time,  no  fewer  than  six  Irulars  had  been 
calmly  looking  on,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say :  '  Dear  me  I  the 
bison  is  killing  the  gentleman  I '  aud  another  said :  '  Send  for  the 
shikaree  to  shoot  it.'  (The  shikaree  was  two  miles  away  with  my 
tiffin  basket  I)  One  of  the  Irulars  now  uttered  a  most  diabolic^ 
yelL  The  bull  threw  up  his  head,  then  turned  tail  and  dashed 
down  the  hill.  Had  they  only  yelled  at  first,  I  might  have  been 
saved  from  being  pounded  almost  to  a  jelly. 

"The  Irulars  all  ran  forward  now  to  help  me  to  stand  up.  One 
of  them  picked  up  my  rifle,  which  was  lying  stamped  into  the  mud 
and  broken  by  the  fall  I  was  then  supported  to  a  large  rook, 
where  my  first  act  was  to  feel  myself  all  over  to  see  if  any  bones 
were  broken.  After  lying  on  the  rock  for  an  hour,  my  shikaree 
came  running  up,  lamenting.  I  must  have  presented  a  horrible 
spectacle,  for  I  was  one  mass  of  black  mud,  and  smeared  all  over 
with  blood.  The  shikaree  gave  me  a  drink  of  water,  and,  having 
washed  off  the  blood  and  dirt,  I  felt  so  much  better  that  I  deter- 
mined to  kill  that  bull  if  possible. 

"An  Irular  climbed  a  tree  and  reported  that  the  bull  was 
standing  close  by,  and  that  if  I  could  get  to  a  certain  large  rock  I 
could  have  a  good  chance  at  him.  Getting  upon  the  rock,  I  saw 
him  standing  just  below  me,  and  immediately  let  him  have  both 
barrels  of  my  No.  12  smooth-bore,  but  my  aim  was  very  unsteady. 
He  then  went  down  the  hill,  crossed  a  small  stream,  and  stood 
again  on  a  bit  of  level  ground.  I  got  up  within  twenty  yards  of 
him,  when  he  charged,  and  I  gave  him  two  more  barrel&  He  now 
attempted  to  cross  a  small  nullah,  when  he  fell  from  weakness,  but 
regaining  his  teel,  he  went  a  little  &uiher,  and  fell  between  two 
rocks,  where  he  got  firmly  jammed.  A  bullet  through  the  heart 
then  finished  him. 

"The  next  day  I  was  carried  into  Coimbatore,  where  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed  for  a  fortnight^  my  whole  body  being  black 
and  blue." 
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I  may  remark  in  passing,  thai  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  about  such 
a  youngster  as  myself,  in  many  respects,  showed  me  at  his  house 
a  really  wonderful  collection  of  himting  trophies,  all  shot  and 
mounted  by  his  own  hand&  Banged  around  his  dining-room  were 
about  twenty  well-mounted  heads  of  bison,  among  which  was  the 
young  bull  which  mauled  him  so  severely,  and  the  walls  were  liter- 
ally covered  with  skulls,  antlers,  and  stuffed  heads  of  sambur, 
axis  deer,  muntjac,  boar,  bison,  bear,  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  parlor  were  two  mounted  tiger-heads,  two  splendid  ele- 
phant tusks,  a  tiger-skin  mat^  a  cabinet  of  bird's  eggs,  and  many 
smaller  specimens  of  great  interest  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  a 
sportsman  who  is  such  an  industrious  saver  of  trophies,  and  who, 
like  myself,  cannot  bear  to  kill  an  animal  and  let  it  go  utterly  to 
waste. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Morgan  showed  me  his  "  battery,"  con- 
sisting of  eight  deadly  weapons!  The  largest  was  a  smooth- 
bore, R  L.,  C.  F.  gun,  No.  4-bore  with  a  barrel  3^  feet  long,  carry, 
ing  twdve  drachma  of  potvder  and  a  four-ounce  ball.  This  is  the 
caUbre  recommended  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Sanderson,  and  other 
noted  sportsmen,  for  elephant  shooting !  It  requires  three  coolies 
to  carry  this  gun,  turn  and  turn  about  on  a  day's  shooting,  and  Mr. 
M.  fires  it  from  a  small  tripod-stand  he  has  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  a  weai>on  is  really  a  young  cannon,  and  is  perhaps 
such  a  one  as  Professor  Ward  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  me  at  the 
last  to  **  get  a  howitzer  if  you  can't  bring  down  elephants  with  your 
smaller  ordnance." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prepare,  in  the  jungle,  a  large  bison 
skin  so  that  it  can  be  mounted  successfully,  and  for  this  reason  I 
will  describe  how  I  accomplished  the  tasL 

My  largest  bull  was  killed  about  10  a.m.,  and,  being  fully  pre> 
pared,  we  measured  and  skinned  him  immediately.  We  removed 
the  skin  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  tiger,  except  that  to 
skin  the  head,  we  cut  the  skin  loose  from  around  the  base  of  each 
horn,  then  slit  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head  into  a  perfect  Y,  with 
the  long  limb  extending  along  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  each  of 
the  short  ones  reaching  up  to  the  base  of  one  horn  at  the  back. 
The  head  can  thus  be  skinned  very  easily  and  lifted  out  through 
this  hole.  We  carried  the  skin  home  slung  under  a  pole — a  heavy 
load  for  four  men — and  after  spreading  it  out  on  a  bit  of  bare 
ground  we  all  went  at  it  with  our  knives,  to  thin  it  down.  On  the 
back,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  the  skin  was  more  than  an  inch  thick. 
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which  we  had  to  pare  down  until  we  could  see  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  This  was  a  very  laborious  task,  requiring  thin-bladed  and 
▼ery  sharp  knives. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  rubbed  the  inside  of  the  skin  yery 
thoroughly  with  arsenical  soap,  then  sprinkled  over  it  about  twelve 
pounds  of  coarse  salt  and  rubbed  it  in  vigorously  with  a  flat  stona 
In  a  short  time  the  salt  drew  quantities  of  water  out  of  the  skin  so 
that  it  stood  all  over  in  puddles.  We  then  rolled  up  the  skin,  let 
it  lie  over  niglit,  and  the  next  morning  thinned  it  down  still  more, 
80  that  the  prosorvativos  could  strike  the  roots  of  the  hair  at  once. 
Next  we  sprinkled  powdered  alum  all  over  the  skin  and  rubbed  it 
in,  using  about  seven  to  eight  pounds. 

After  letting  the  skin  lie  spread  upon  the  ground  for  a  few 
hours,  &irly  pickled  in  its  own  moisture,  wo  hung  it  over  a  pole  in 
a  shady  place,  spreading  it  widely  with  sticks  placed  cross-wise  in- 
side, and  the  legs  were  pulled  out  in  various  directions  and  tied 
fast  to  stumps.  Every  night  we  took  it  down  and  put  it  inside  my 
hut  to  keep  it  from  the  dew  and  rain.  After  one  very  rainy  day, 
two  very  fine  ones,  and  one  that  was  rather  damp,  the  skin  was  id- 
most  stifl^  and  quite  dry  enough  to  fold  up  permanently.  This 
skin  has  since  been  mounted  very  successfully  at  Professor  Ward's 
establishment,  and  the  old  bull  now  stands  in  the  Museum  of  Oom- 
parative  Zoology,  at  Oambridge,  liiass. 
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CIIAPTER  XVIII. 

A  MRXORABLB  BLBPHANT  HUKT. 

A  Run  of  nMiMk.^Th«  Climax.— SUmlnod  lUUUoni  wiUi  aa  OflcUL— TIm 
Turn  of  Um  Tido.— Mj  LmI  Card.— An  Oflelal  Favor. —P^rmlaioB  io  KlU 
a  Tiuker.^Moro  to  Hungam. — A  Momorablo  BUphant  Ilant^A  Bad 
Shot— Dangarooa  Qroand.— A  Bold  Advanov  and  a  Dlaordorlj  B«Cr«at— 
Mnloer  Pbilotophj. — A  Long  and  Tlroaomo  ChaM.— DotporaU  CbaraaUr 
of  Uio  JnngU.— Look  at  Laat— The  Attack.— An  Anxiooa  MooMBt— ¥!•• 
torjr.— Tho  Doad  Tiiakar.— A  Soil  on  tha  Moleora.— Skinning  a  Niao-aad- 
a-half  Pool  Blophant— Tho  Modus  Operandi.— Camp  on  tho  Field  of  Bai> 
tie.— Snrroonded  bj  Wild  Beaeta.— Getting  op  a  Seare.— Boming  Bam- 
boo.—A  Tlgor  aboot— An  Accident — Back  to  Bungam.— A  Mnlaer  Bow.— 
PoTar  again. — Mntlnj  in  Camp. 

DoBmo  tba  Ant  two  weaki  I  spent  at  Moochpaidi,  after  ny  return 
to  the  hill%  xnj  luck  went  ateadily  against  me»  and  I  soon  fomid 
mjaelf  in  a  *'  sea  of  troublea"  In  the  first  place,  we  saw  there  wu 
simplj  no  hope  of  our  finding  a  wild  tusker  in  the  Kulungud  for- 
est before  the  close  of  the  season.  My  funds  had  become  so  nearfy 
exhausted  that  at  last,  in  si)ite  of  economy,  I  had  not  ten  rupees 
left,  and  utter  bankruptcy  stared  me  in  the  face.  Mr.  Theobald  was 
out  of  reach,  or  I  could  have  borrowed.  Three  months  befon^  I 
had  received  from  Professor  Ward  a  first  bill  of  exchange  for  £100^ 
with  the  information  that  the  second  would  follow  by  the  next  mail ; 
but  it  had  failed  to  turn  up,  and  I  was  embarrassed.  I  had  written 
all  over  India  about  it^  and  also  home,  but  it  might  be  weeks  longer 
before  I  could  trace  it  up,  and  until  I  got  it^  my  first  of  exchange 
was  utterly  wortl&less.  My  twelfth  attack  of  fever  came  on  and 
floored  me  in  short  onler.  and  for  two  days  I  trie<l  my  best  to  throw 
up  my  stomach.  My  ankles  were  still  covered  with  raw  ulcers^  six 
or  eight  in  number,  which  at  times  were  very  painful 

To  cap  the  climax  of  my  difficulties,  one  day  while  I  lay  on  my 
back  with  f«vor,  I  received  an  official  document^  liearing  the  legend 
'*  On  Her  Majesty's  Serviced  from  Mr.  (lass,  officer  in  tempormiy 
charge  at  Toouaoidavoo.     The  commimication  politely,  but  firmly. 
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requested  me  to  send  him  all  my  men,  to  work  for  the  Goyemment. 
He  claimed  that  during  my  absence  from  the  hills^  he  had  made 
advances  of  money  and  clothing  to  the  Muloers,  and  therefore  their 
services  properly  belonged  to  the  forest  department 

Here  was  a  pretty  fix.  The  loss  of  the  men  I  had  trained  to 
assist  me  meant  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  all  my  plans. 
When  told  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  the  mission  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  peon,  my  men  with  one  accord  declared  they  would  not  stir 
a  step,  and  were  fairly  enraged  at  the  demand.  They  stoutly  as- 
sorted they  had  received  no  advances  frpm  the  Government^  and  no 
one  save  myself  had  any  claims  upon  them.  After  careful  reflec- 
tion, I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue.  It  was 
risky,  but  I  had  faith  in  its  success,  and  acted  immediately.  I  re- 
pHed  to  Mr.  Qaas'  letter  very  politely  and  respectfully,  wiUiout  ex- 
pressing any  of  the  indignation  I  felt,  and  had  all  my  men  except 
Vera,  accompany  my  communication.  But  I  firmly  insisted  that  the 
services  of  the  men  properly  belonged  to  me,  and  were  only  given 
up  that  I  might  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  doing  anything  to 
hinder  government  work.  I  also  stated  that  I  had  made  advances 
of  blankets  and  money  to  the  men,  which  would  therefore  be  a  total 
loss  to  me.  My  gang  marched  off  with  the  peon,  but  they  privately 
assured  Doraysawmy  that  after  two  days,  they  all  intended  to  run 
away  and  come  back. 

When  my  men  had  gone,  I  began  to  review  my  situation,  and 
calculate  the  chances  of  ever  getting  the  skin  of  a  big  tusker  out  of 
the  forest  in  good  condition.  I  noticed  that  for  some  time  all 
things  had  combined  against  me,  and  it  made  me  mad.  I  repeated  to 
myself  my  always-encouraging  doctrine — the  only  sure  thing  about 
"luck  *'  either  good  or  bad,  is,  that  it  is  bound  to  change.  A  long 
streak  of  bad  luck  always  rouses  the  bull-dog  element  in  my  nat- 
ure, and  I  feel  like  fighting  it  until  it  gets  tired  enough  to  quit. 
With  my  fever  stiU  burning,  and  my  men  aU  gone  but  one,  I  was 
only  able  to  solenmly  declare  to  Doraysawmy  that  I  would  "  have 
an  elephant  before  I  left  those  Hills,  or  die."  A  sensible  resolu- 
tion for  a  sick  man  I 

The  very  next  day  my  run  of  bad  luck  came  to  an  end,  and 
from  that  moment  it  steadily  improved.  While  I  was  taking  a  bath 
in  the  river,  my  Mulcers  suddenly  ran  down  the  opposite  bank  and 
waded  across  to  me  in  great  glee,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Qass,  in 
which  he  relinquished  his  claim  upon  them,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  having  proposed  to  deprive  me  of  their  services,  under  the 
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exisUng  circtimstancei^  of  which  he  had'  not  been  folly  aware. 
Three  days  later,  a  ooolie  from  Animallai  brought  me  the  letter 
from  Fkof eaeor  Ward,  which  contained  the  truant  bill  of  exchange, 
and  it  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Madras  to  be  cashed.  I  was 
now  ready  to  play  what  was  Texy  nearly  my  last  card. 

There  were  no  elephants  in  our  forest^  but  across  the  rirer,  two 
miles  away  in  the  Gkyvemment  Forest^  there  were  two  herds.  One 
day  we  undertook  to  driye  the  smaller  herd  about  a  mile  and  make 
it  cross  into  our  forest^  so  that  we  might  kill  one  of  the  tuskers. 
The  plan  was  a  good  one,  but  I  needed  sixty  men  instead  of  six, 
and  practicaUy  it  wouldn't  work.  Then  I  determined  to  ask  the 
Madras  Goyemment  for  permission  to  kill  an  elephant  in  the 
Goremment  Forest  It  was  truly  a  forlorn  hope,  with  all  the 
chances  against  its  success.  A  month  prerious,  young  Mr.  Wed- 
derbum,  a  son  of  the  Ck>llector  of  Coimbatore,  had  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  his  father  for  permission  to  kill  an 
elephant^  because  he  was  yexy  much  interested  in  "keddah  opera- 
tions" (elephant  catching)  and  had  neyer  granted  such  a  i)er- 
mission  to  any  one,  although  often  asked  to  do  so.  I  had  no  letters 
of  introduction,  and  no  personal  reputation  whateyer  to  recommend 
me  to  the  fayorable  notice  of  the  Goyemment  authoritiea  If  they 
granted  the  request  I  proposed  to  make,  it  would  be  only  from 
motiyes  of  pure  charity,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  claim  I  could  es- 
tablish. Without  daring  to  hope  my  request  would  be  granted,  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

Gamp  in  thb  Andcallai  Hills. 
Norember  8,  1877. 

To  A  WxDDBBBURN,  BsQ.,  OoUectffT  qf  Qnmbatcre  DistrieL 

Dbab  Sir  :  At  Ust  I  find  mjself  compelled  to  addreM  joa  on  the  subject 
of  wild  elephants.  Hr.  Donglsss  ^  advised  me  to  do  so  when  I  first  came  to 
these  hills,  bat  I  hare  refrained  until  now,  hoping  it  would  not  be  neceesarj. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  I  am  forced  to  make  a  rirtue  of  necessitj  and 
beg  jour  permission  to  shoot  one  or  two  male  elephants  in  the  Gorepiment 
Forest    I  feel  justified  in  doing  so  bj  the  following  reasons : 

Although  I  am  located  in  the  forest  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Kulungud, 
and  hare  his  written  permission  to  kill  two  elephants  in  his  territorj,  there  are 
no  elephants  here  now,  none  hare  been  here  for  weeks,  and  the  chances  are, 
I  will  nerer  find  a  herd  in  this  small  forest  so  full  of  people.  On  the  con- 
trarj,  there  are  two  herds  in  the  GoTernment  Forest  that  are  likelj  to  remain 
some  time,  baring  alreadj  been  there  some  dajrs. 

My  being  a  naturalist  and  not  a  sportsman,  and  working  direotlj  in  the  in* 

^  Deput J  Gonsenrator  of  Forests. 
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teresU  of  science,  ihonld,  I  think,  give  me  a  claim  to  consideration  thai  I 
would  not  think  of  asking  were  I  shooting  merelj  for  the  sport  and  glory  of 
the  thing.  I  shoot  nothing  that  I  do  not  want  as  a  museum  specimen.  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  whose  Natural  History  Establishment  I  represent,  has  tried  long 
and  hard  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  Indian  elephant,  but  without  success^ 
and  at  last  I  hare  been  sent  out  here  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  with  the 
elephant  as  the  main  object  in  riew.  But  for  the  generoeitj  of  the  Rajah  of 
Kulungud  I  should  hare  been  obliged  to  make  this  application  to  jou  long 
aga 

I  hare  come  up  here  again  solelj  for  elephants  and  find  none  where  I  ez* 
pected.  The  season  is  rapidlj  coming  to  an  end,  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
leare  these  parts,  and  the  chances  are  that,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  shoot  an 
elephant  in  the  Goremment  Forest  as  soon  as  possible,  mj  work  is  doomed  to 
end  in  failure.  I  wish  to  kill  a  full-grown  tusker,  of  which  I  would  prepare 
both  skin  and  skeleton  complete. 

Hoping  that  jou  will  consider  an  exception  in  mj  faror  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Tours  obedienUjr  and  respectfullj, 

WX.  T.  HOBNADAT. 

Everytlimg  depended  upon  this  letter.  Had  I  only  been  a 
"  Dr."  or  "  Professor,*'  or  the  possessor  of  any  handle  to  my  name, 
I  would  have  felt  less  doubtful  of  the  result. 

My  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  and  forwarded  by 
him,  with  a  favorable  indorsement^  to  his  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Goyemor  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Almost  by  return 
mail,  it  seemed,  I  received  the  following  o£Sdal  document : 

Pbocebdinos  of  thb  Maprah  GoYXiuniXiiT. 

Bead  the  f oUowing  letter  from  the  District  Magistrate  of  Goimbatore,  dated 
NoTember  10,  1877.     No.  248. 

Order  thereon  dated  Norember  14,  1877.    No.  2670. 

The  Goremor  in  Council  sanctions  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Homaday  shooting  one 
full-grown  tusk  elephant  in  the  Animallai  Forest 

(Signed)  a  O.  Mastbr. 

Secretary  to  Goremment 


This  was  extremely  gratifying  in  more  ways  than  one. 
from  the  success  of  my  plans,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  my  arduous  labors  as  a  field  naturalist  were  substantially  rec- 
ognized, and  that  the  Qoyemment  had  granted  me  a  great  faTor 
solely  upon  the  merits  of  my  case,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  nobody.     While  I  felt  really  entitled  to  an  elephant^  and  it  was 
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no  great  loss  for  the  GoTemment  to  give  me  one,  as  elephants 
may  never  be  caught  on  the  AnimaHaiH,  yet  it  wonld  have  been  an 
easy  and  natural  thing  for  the  Gbyemor  and  Executive  CouncQ 
to  hare  refused  my  rather  oool  request  But  the  favor  was  granted, 
cordially,  gracefully,  and  promptly.  And  the  people  of  Northern 
India  and  Ceylon  call  this  the  Benighted  Presidency !  Then  my 
worst  wish  for  them  is,  that  the  same  darkness  may  overtake  them 
soon. 

Two  days  after  the  above-mentioned  order  came  to  hand,  we 
moved  our  camp  to  Sungam,  a  timber  depot  and  elephant  camp  in 
the  Government  Forest^  near  which  were  the  wild  elephants. 
Learning  the  general  whereabouts  of  a  large  herd,  we  equipped 
ourselves  for  the  chase  with  cooked  food,  knives,  blankets,  ham- 
mock, ropes,  etc,  and  set  out  to  find  the  trail,  determined  to  bring 
down  a  tusker  before  returning.  It  was  a  memorable  chase,  an 
appropriate  ending  of  my  laborious  work  in  those  hills,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  narrate  its  chief  incident& 

We  found  the  trail  where  it  crossed  the  road,  within  a  mile  of 
Toonacadavoo,  and  led  straight  away  into  Cuiran  Shola,  a  wide 
tract  of  wild,  tangled,  and  fearfully  hilly  jungle,  which  I  had  never 
before  penetrated.  In  one  place  Vera  and  Channa  did  some  very 
skilful  tracking.  This  was  in  a  bit  of  dense  jungle  where  the  earth 
was  as  bare,  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  base-baJl  ground,  upon  which 
the  Boii,  rubber-like  feet  of  the  elephants  left  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion. In  this  spot,  the  herd  had  scattered  and  fed  all  around  over 
several  acres,  and  the  trackers  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
direction  finally  taken  by  the  herd.  But  they  ciphered  it  out  at 
last  and  on  we  went 

In  passing  through  a  stretch  of  fine,  lofty,  bamboo  forest^  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  elephants  had  apparently  started  to  make 
a  clearing.  On  a  space  of  nearly  two  acres  in  extent^  nearly  every 
bamboo,  old  and  young,  had  been  pulled  down  and  smashed  to 
splinters,  and  their  long,  green  stems  lay  twisted,  torn,  and  piled 
in  dire  confusion.  Whole  clumps  had  been  pulled  down,  a  stem  at 
a  time,  just  for  fim.  The  place  looked  as  if  a  small  cyclone  had 
struck  it 

About  noon  we  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  herd  feeding  upon  a 
steep  hill-side,  and,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  dope  but 
quite  near  by,  we  rested  and  watched  them.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  tusker  in  this  lot,  nor  even  a  "muckno,"  or  tuskleas  male. 
As  we  sat  on  the  steep  hill-side,  the  elephants  fed  toward  ua^  but 
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below  our  position,  and  finally  ihey  passed  along  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah  almost  at  our  feet,  within  ten  yards  of  u&  But  we  had  seen 
the  marks  of  tusks  on  seyeral  trees  as  we  came  along,  and  we  knew 
there  were  tuskers  in  the  herd  somewhera 

Feeling  sure  these  females  would  join  the  rest  of  the  herd,  we 
followed  them,  and  about  two  miles  farther  on  came  upon  the  en- 
tire herd  feeding  in  a  dense  patch  of  dead  and  fallen  bamboos,  rank 
weeds,  grass,  and  yoimg  bamboo  shoot&  Ourran  Shola  is  full  of 
just  such  patches,  whore  the  fallen  bamboos  haye  destroyed  the 
shade  and  the  moisture,  and  caused  the  place  to  grow  up  with  rank 
grass,  thick  thorn  bushes  and  trailing  vines,  the  very  worst  place 
in  the  world  in  which  to  attack  elephants. 

We  mancBuyred  around  the  herd  until  the  elephants  began  to 
work  out  of  that  wretched  brush  patch  into  the  open  jungle  which 
surrounded  it^  and  then  by  making  a  yexy  risky  stalk  I  got  dose 
up  to  a  splendid  old  tusker  and  fired  at  his  temple.  A  total  fail- 
ure. Fool  that  I  was,  I  undershot  the  brain  because  the  elephant 
was  below  me.  The  tusker  rushed  into  the  thick  patch,  seyeral 
other  elephants  rushed  out  of  it  toward  me,  then  stopped  and 
stood  motionless  for  some  seconds.  Presently  they  tamed  about^ 
went  back  into  the  thicket,  and  began  feeding  again. 

We  undertook  to  follow  up  the  tusker,  but  it  was  yexy  nenrous 
work.  We  could  not  get  along  at  all  saye  by  following  the  elephant 
paths,  and  a  charge  under  such  circumstances  might  easily  haye 
been  fatal  to  some  of  u& 

I  posted  Nangen  up  in  a  small  tree,  whence  he  could  see  all  oyer 
the  thicket,  and  with  Vera  leading  the  way  and  Cl}ianna  at  my  heels 
with  a  spare  gun,  we  went  in.  The  bushes,  grass,  and  weeds  were, 
in  places,  nearly  twice  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  except  for  the  ele- 
phant paths  we  could  not  see  fiye  yards  in  any  direction.  We  kept 
a  careful  eye  upon  Nangen  all  the  time,  and  it  was  well  for  us  that 
we  did  so.  All  at  once  his  arms  began  to  fly  about  like  the  sails  of 
a  wind-mill,  as  he  violently  gesticulated  at  us  and  looked  unutter- 
able things.  Directly  we  darted  back  to  a  place  of  tafety,  and  the 
next  moment  two  lurge  elephants  walked  rapidly  across  the  yery 
spot  from  whence  we  first  saw  Nangen's  warning  pantomime.  Then 
we  concluded  not  to  risk  getting  amongM  twenty-fiye  or  thirty  ele- 
phants in  such  a  place  as  that  was. 

After  a  time  the  herd  quitted  that  thicket^  walked  rapidly 
through  the  open  jungle  for  a  mile,  and  entered  another  of  the 
same  nature,  only  much  worse.    For  an  hour  the  elephants  went 
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feeding  up  and  down  in  that  thorny  tangle,  eraahing  over  the  fallen 
bamboofsi^  within  thirty  yards  of  us  sometimes,  but  I  dared  not  at- 
tack them.  I  supposed  then  that  I  was  over-cautious,  and  that  an 
older  hunter  would  hare  gone  at  them  as  they  were  without  delay ; 
but'I  resolved  I  would  not  do  it»  cowardly  or  not  I  have  since 
found  that  even  the  oldest  hands  sometimes  find  their  elephants  in 
such  cover  that  they  dare  not  venture  into  it  and  my  caution  waa 
well-timed. 

Once  I  screwed  my  courage  up  and  ventured  into  the  thicket 
for  about  f orly  paces,  alone,  but  with  my  gun  ready  for  instant  use. 
Suddenly  there  rose,  out  of  the  thick  bushes  dose  before  me,  the 
end  of  a  huge  trunk  with  the  tip  bent  forward,  scenting  the  air. 
In  an  instant  I  was  discovered,  and  the  elephant  gave  a  perfect 
bugle  call,  loud,  dear,  and  thrilling.  Directly  the  dephants  went 
crashing  wildly  up  and  down  over  the  fallen  bamboos,  making  a 
fearful  noise ;  I  turned  and  ran  for  open  ground,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment there  came  a  sharp  dap  of  thunder.  For  a  moment  I  believe 
my  hiair  actually  stood  on  end,  for  it  seemed  as  if  bedlam  had 
broken  loose ;  but  I  soon  gained  the  shdter  of  a  tree,  and  had  a 
quiet  smile  at  my  fright  Shortly  after  this  it  began  to  rain  in  tor- 
rents, and  being  within  about  five  miles  of  camp  we  went  home. 

Doraysawmy  expressed  himself  as  having  been  deeply  con- 
cerned lest  I  should  come  to  grief  under  the  feet  of  an  dephant  and 
my  safe  return  took  a  great  weight  from  his  mind.  That  night  he 
hdd  a  solemn  coundl  with  Vera  and  Channa,  enjoining  them  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  me.  My  trackers  said  to  him,  so  he  told 
me,  that  "it  would  not  do  at  all  for  the  sahib  to  get  killed,  for  if 
he  should,  who  would  give  them  and  their  people  rice  and  tobacco, 
arrack  and  money,  to  say  nothing  of  fresh  meat  ?"  Yes,  they  said, 
they  would  be  very  careful  of  him. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak,  equipped  as  before,  we  set  out 
for  the  spot  where  we  left  the  trail  the  previous  evening.  The 
chase  that  day  led  through  the  worst  jungle  I  saw  anywhere  in  India^ 
and  over  the  roughest  ground. 

Early  in  the  day  it  took  to  the  side  of  an  immense  ridge  several 
miles  in  extent  half  a  mile  from  top  to  bottom,  and  everywhere 
very  steep.  The  ridge  was  scored  all  along  with  deep  nullahsi  one 
after  another,  and  the  whole  dope  was  a  tangled  mass  of  dead  bam- 
boo dumps,  some  fidlen  bodily  and  others  still  standing;  rank, 
green  bushes  and  vines,  set  with  cruel,  hook-like  thorns,  and  tall 
grass  eveiywhere,  making  the  tangled  density  more  complete. 
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Ahead  of  us  that  ridgendde  seemed  to  stretch  out  interminablyy  and 
of  the  same  desperate  character  all  the  way.  Of  coarse  we  could 
not  stir  a  step  through  such  thick  stuff  without  following  in  an  ele- 
phant trail,  and  in  case  of  a  charge  we  could  not  have  run  ten  paces^ 
except  forward  or  back. 

The  dead  bamboos  lay  in  piles  across  our  track,  and,  while  the 
elephants  stepped  over  Uiem  with  ease,  we  were  obliged  to  dimb 
and  scramble  over  as  best  we  could.  It  really  seemed  thai  the  trail 
led  up  hill  all  the  time,  and  that  the  jungle  was  all  thorns  and  briers 
to  scratch  and  tear  u& 

About  noon  we  overtook  the  herd,  but  in  such  coTer  we  dared  not 
think  of  attacking  it  For  three  hours  we  followed  along  within 
hearing  of  it^  hoping  it  woidd  enter  a  more  open  tract  somewhere 
in  which  we  could  dare  to  move  aboui  Once  we  spent  a  laborious 
half-hour  in  trying  to  approach  the  herd  from  the  upper  side,  but 
utterly  failed.  At  last  I  began  to  feel  quite  exhausted,  and  my  men 
also  complained  of  being  veiy  tired.  Getting  fidrly  desperate,  I 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  immediately,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  might  be,  and  then 'fortune  favored  us  a 
little.  The  herd  dispersed  and  began  feeding  on  the  side  of  a 
ridge  which  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  ;  the  coyer 
was  more  open,  and  the  wind  was  in  our  favor. 

I  soon  found  three  large  elephants  feeding  together  on  the  hill- 
side below  me,  and  after  watching  them  a  few  minutes  I  saw  through 
the  leaves  a  gleam  of  white  tusk&  Bidding  all  the  men  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  went  at  the  group  alone,  and  five  minutes  later  was 
crouching  behind  a  small  bush,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  tusker*li 
head.  He  seemed  to  be  a  monster  in  size,  and  I  thought  his  tusks 
were  very  fine  also.  He  was  standing  almost  broadside  to  me,  but 
a  thick  green  bough  concealed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  head,  and 
prevented  my  firing.  In  anxious  suspense  I  crouched  behind  my 
little  bush,  with  bated  breath  and  finger  on  trigger,  waiting  for  the 
old  fellow  to  move  on  a  single  step  and  pass  that  brancL  Bui  he 
would  not  I  fretted  and  fumed  inwardly,  and  was  about  to  fire 
through  the  leaves  and  risk  it^  when  a  young,  half-grown  elephant 
pushed  up  alongside  my  tusker,  reached  out  his  trunk  deliberately, 
laid  hold  of  that  identical  green  bough  and  swept  it  down  I  Thank 
you,  my  young  friend  I 

In  an  instant  I  saw  I  had  neither  the  fair  temple  nor  forehead 
shot,  but  just  between  the  two.  Aiming  about  six  inches  above  the 
eye,  my  old  Na  8  woke  the  echoes  the  next  moment^  which  waa 
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f oUowed  by  a  grand  msh  on  three  Bides  of  me.  I  wheeled  around* 
ran  up  the  hill  a  few  paces  to  a  small  tree,  and  reloaded  with  all 
haste.  I  listened  to  hear  a  fall,  but  if  there  had  been  one  the 
noise  made  by  the  fleeing  herd  would  have  drowned  itl  Fearing 
my  shot  had  been  a  failure,  and  another  laborious  trial  lay  before 
us,  I  hurried  down  the  hill  again. 

Yictoxy !  There  lay  my  noble  old  tusker,  stone  dead !  He  had 
sunk  down  in  his  trades  and  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  sound. 
My  zinc  bullet  had  passed  entirely  through  skull  and  brain,  and 
buried  itself  ten  inches  deep  in  the  flesh  of  the  neck.  Our  dan- 
gerous and  tiresome  chase  was  ended  at  last^  successfully,  and  we 
all  rejoiced. 

After  the  manner  of  griffins  generally,  I  scrambled  upon  the 
top  of  the  huge  carcass,  and  opened  a  bottle  of  Bass'  best  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Then  I  called  for  a  certain  black  bottle  in  one  of 
the  Mulcers'  bundles  which,  as  they  well  knew,  had  been  carried 
for  their  especial  benefit  There  was  a  general  smacking  of  lips  as 
I  produced  a  cup,  drew  the  cork,  and  poured  out— coooanut  oil ! 
There  was  a  stare  of  blank  astonishment^  a  general  murmur  of 
disappointment  and  wrath  at  Doraysawmy,  and  the  next  moment^ 
despite  our  chagrin,  we  all  burst  out  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  occurrence.  My  boy  had  simply  given  us  a  bottle  of  cocoanut 
on  instead  of  the  airack  the  souls  of  the  Mulcers  yearned  for. 

Our  first  care  was  to  measure  our  prize,  which  we  managed  to 
accomplish  with  fair  exactnesa     His  dimensions  were  as  follows : 

Vertical  height  at  ihouldera 0  feot. 

Height  at  middle  of  back 9v'*      G  inohee. 

Length,  Up  of  trunk  to  tip  of  tail 22    **     10  '* 

Length  of  tuBks 8    "      6  «• 

Although  our  elephant  was  a  large  one,  his  tusks  were  in  reaUty 
rather  short,  but  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

It  is  no  light  task  for  six  men  to  skin  an  eleplumt  weighing  four 
tons  or  more,  in  thick  jungle,  miles  from  any  road,  and  preserve  it» 
in  spite  of  rain  and  sun,  in  a  fit  state  to  be  transported  and  success- 
fully mounted  afterward.  Many  of  my  friends  in  India,  and  at 
home  in  the  Establishment^  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a 
task  could  not  be  successfully  accomplished  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Theobald  was  not  only  doubtful  but  quite  certain  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remove  and 
preserve  the  skin  of  a  large  elephant^  even  in  a  menagerie,  with  all 
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pofisible  assistance  and  appliances  at  hand,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
so  in  a  rainy  jungle.  In  faot»  Professor  Ward  and  I  were  about  the 
only  persons  who  believed  it  possible  to  accomplish  what  I  had  un- 
dertaken* For  my  part,  all  I  asked  then  was  that  the  ferer  would 
keep  away  from  me  for  about  ten  day& 

After  a  short  rest^  in  which  our  previous  &tigue  was  entirely 
forgotten,  we  got  out  our  knives  and  went  to  work.  The  elephant 
lay  fairly  on  his  side,  and  the  top  of  the  carcass  was  just  as  high  as 
the  top  of  my  head  ; — "a  mountain  of  mummy."  I  decided  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  remove  the  skin 
entire,  although  we  could  have  done  it^  had  it  been  desirable.  I 
think  it  inadvisable  to  remove  and  handle  an  elephant  skin  entire, 
even  imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  were  I  called 
upon  to  skin  an  adult  elephant  in  a  menagerie,  I  should  proceed 
precisely  as  we  did  then.  We  decided  to  cut  the  skin  in  three 
pieces,  in  such  a  way  that  when  mounted  none  of  the  seams  would 
show,  and  to  this  end  we  slit  it  open  straight  along  the  under  side 
of  the  animal,  straight  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  cut  off  the 
head,  as  the  third  piece,  just  at  the  crease  in  the  neck.  Dividing 
the  skin  along  the  middle  of  the  back  was  terrible  work,  it  being 
fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  and  indescribably  tough. 
Then  I  congratulated  myself  upon  having  thin-bladed  knives  of 
the  best  shear  steel,  made  especially  for  such  work. 

Of  course  each  leg  was  slit  from  the  sole  of  the  f oot^  straight  up 
the  inside,  to  the  opening  along  the  breast  and  abdomen.  When 
the  opening  cuts  had  all  been  made,  we  began  at  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  skinned  down  the  side  which  was  uppermost,  rolling  the 
heavy  skin  over  as  we  went  along.  When  we  reached  the  hip  and 
the  shoulder,  we  cut  away  a  few  cubic  feet  of  flesh,  cut  off  both  the 
legs,  and  worked  on  down  to  the  cut  along  the  abdomen.  After 
getting  this  half  of  the  skin  clear  of  the  animal,  we  spread  it  out 
upon  the  ground  and  skinned  the  two  legs  without  much  trouble. 

By  the  time  we  had  accomplished  this  it  was  nighty  so  we 
washed  in  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  built  a  large  camp- 
fire,  slung  my  hammock,  ate  our  rice,  and  prepared  to  be  comfort- 
able. We  camped  just  above  the  carcass,  but  quite  near  it^  and 
while  the  Mulcers  sat  around  the  blazing  fire,  piling  on  dry 
bamboos  and  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  I  lay  in  my  Ashantee 
hammock,  swinging  gently  to  and  fro,  ga2dng  up  at  the  green 
leaves  dancing  in  the  firelight  To  be  sure,  I  glanced  occasionally 
at  the  huge  red  and  white  carcass  just  below  us  within  the  drde  of 
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light,  and  in  thinking  of  its  fine  proportions  all  the  iatiguea  and 
dangers  of  the  chase  were  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with 
satisfaction  and  pride.  The  night  was  clear  and  balmy,  and  the 
stars  come  out  and  peeped  down  through  the  leaves  to  see  what  we 
were  doing.  A  light  breeze  came  from  the  west^  setting  all  the 
leaves  a-whispering,  and  the  bamboos  rubbing  together  with  pe- 
culiar measured  **  creechy-crawchy  "  sounds,  like  the  creakings  of  a 
ship's  rigging.  We  were  many  miles  from  a  human  habitation  of 
any  kind,  in  a  wholly  unfrequented  port  of  the  forest,  and  our 
only  neighbors  were  tiie  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  ;  but  as  I  rolled 
myself  snugly  in  my  blanket  and  surveyed  the  wild  scene,  I  vowed 
that  this  was  "  the  jolliest  life  that  ever  was  led." 

Just  OB  we  were  about  to  settle  down  for  the  nighty  we  were 
rather  startled  at  hearing  a  loud,  ringing  trumpet-note  issue  from 
the  jungle  on  our  right,  and  rather  near  us,  too.  This  did  not 
greatly  matter,  only  we  hoped  the  herd  would  not  come  our  way 
just  then.  But  a  moment  later  this  coll  was  answered  by  a  similar 
note  from  the  valley  on  our  left,  and  then  we  knew  we  were  jusi 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  divided  herd,  and  the  elephonii 
were  trying  to  get  together  again.  Neither  party  was  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  apparently,  and  the  Mulcers  be- 
gan to  grow  uneasy.  They  built  another  large  fire  and  piled  on 
diy  bamboos  until  both  blazed  high ;  and  I  concluded  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  I  swung  my  hammock  just  between  the  two. 

But  the  elephants  kept  trumpeting  and  answering  back  across 
that  half-mile  of  jungle,  waking  the  silent  echoes  far  and  wide  with 
their  shrill  bugle  calls,  until  at  last  we  saw  that  they  were  unmis- 
takably approaching  each  other  in  a  direct  line  for  our  camp. 

Then  we  bestirred  oiurselvea  The  Mulcers  piled  a  lot  of  blaz- 
ing fagots  at  the  foot  of  a  thick  dump  of  dead  and  dry  bamboos 
which  still  stood  upright  close  by.  The  dry  branches  and  stems 
caught  fire  directly,  and  the  flames  climbed  to  the  vexy  top  of  the 
clump,  roaring  and  crackling  fiercely,  and  throwing  out  a  great 
light  all  around.  Then  the  Mulcers  began  to  yell  like  demons,  in 
which  noise  I  also  joined  my  gentle  voice,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
could  my  reader  have  passed  that  way  just  then,  he  would  have 
taken  us  for  a  party  of  imps  out  on  a  midnight  spree,  and  trying  to 
frighten  all  the  wild  animals  out  of  their  senses. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  elephants  gave  us  a  wide  berth,  but 
their  trumpeting  was  kept  up  at  intervsJs  all  through  the  night. 
The  Mulcers  sat  up  all  night  by  turns,  watching,  and  keeping  up 
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the  firea  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  all  was  still, 
Ghanna  qnieilj  awakened  me  with  the  whispered  words^  "  Naree^ 
sahib ! "  In  another  moment  I  heard  the  low,  deep  growling  of  a 
tiger  in  the  thiok  jungle  near  us,  the  second  time  I  ever  heard  that 
sound  in  the  forest  It  was  repeated  at  intenrals,  in  the  same  half- 
angry,  menacing  tone  in  which  a  cat  warns  an  intruder  away  from 
its  prey.  I  felt  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  tiger  falling  foul 
of  us,  because  in  the  first  place  I  knew  he  could  not  be  a  man-eater, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
scent  of  warm  blood  and  the  flesh  of  the  elephani  He  evidently 
recognized  the  isci  that  possession  is  nine  points  in  law,  and  ad- 
mitted the  supiBriority  of  our  claims  by  keeping  away ;  but  the 
next  day  we  found  his  pugs,  and  saw  where  he  had  made  his  lair 
and  lain  him  dovm  to  sleep  within  seventy  yards  of  our  camp. 

The  next  morning  we  went  at  the  carcass  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough  to  see.  We  first  cut  out  the  entrails  and  vital 
organs,  and  vrith  indescribable  difficulty  dragged  the  unvneldy 
mass  a  short  distance  dovm  the  hilL  That  done,  we  cut  off  a  quan- 
tity of  flesh  from  the  breast  and  pelvis,  then  went  to  work  with  a 
series  of  levers,  props,  and  ropes  attached  to  the  two  remaining 
legs,  and  after  about  two  hours'  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  rolling 
the  carcass  completely  over,  vrith  the  head  stiU  on.  One  member 
of  my  gang,  Corlee,  had  stayed  at  camp  playing  sick,  so  there 
were  only  five  of  us  to  manage  that  elephant  After  rolling  the 
body  over,  which  we  considered  quite  a  feat  of  engineering  skill, 
we  soon  removed  the  second  half  of  the  skin  and  partly  skinned 
the  lega  That  done,  we  spread  out  the  two  sides  of  the  skin,  in- 
side uppermost  covered  them  with  green  boughs  so  that  the  sun 
should  not  shine  full  upon  them,  and  leaving  the  head  as  it  wai^ 
started  for  Sungam  about  2  p.m. 

Just  as  we  were  starting,  a  misfortune  overtook  me.  In  picking 
up  our  traps  Vera  stepped  upon  a  sharp  knife  that  had  been 
dropped  in  a  pile  of  green  leavea  The  Mulcers  are  always  bare- 
footed, and  the  keen  blade  made  an  ugly  gash  in  Yera's  foot  sever- 
ing a  small  vein  which  bled  profusely.  Being  provided  for  all  such 
slight  emergencies,  I  at  once  took  two  stitches  in  the  cut  applied 
court-plaster  and  cotton,  bound  it  up,  and  we  started  for  camp, 
cutting  a  path  through  the  jungle  as  we  went  along.  As  I  feared, 
the  exertion  made  Yera's  wound  bleed  profusely  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  but  he  insisted  upon  going  on. 

When  within  about  two  miles  of  camp  we  crossed  a  small  rocky 
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stream,  and  I  made  Vera  baihe  his  foot  in  the  oold  water  while  I 
cut  a  pair  of  forked  sticks  to  serve  him  as  crutches.  A  native  of  the 
East  Indies  has  no  more  idea  of  a  crutch,  and  how  to  use  it^  than 
of  a  quadrant  I  was  stooping  down  on  a  broad,  sloping  sheet  of 
rock,  trimming  a  stick  with  my  hatchet^  with  Vera  standing  above 
and  behind  me,  when  he  suddenly  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  first  thing  T  knew,  he  pitched  forward  full  upon  my  back, 
knocking  me  flat  upon  the  rock  and  half  into  the  water.  It  was  a 
lucky  fall  for  him,  for  had  it  not  been  broken  by  me  as  it  was,  he 
would  have  pitched  head  first  upon  the  rocks,  and  Tery  likely 
broken  his  neck  or  cracked  his  skulL 

We  brought  him  round  in  due  time,  and  leaving  Nangen  with 
him  we  started  on  to  camp,  to  send  back  four  men  vnth  my  ham- 
mock slung  to  a  pole  to  bring  him  in.  I  sent  after  him  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  camp,  but  the  men  met  him  half  way,  walking 
slowly  along,  and  a  good  dose  of  arrack  helped  him  to  accomplish 
the  remaining  distance.  But  he  v^as  utterly  incapacitated  for  work 
for  an  indefinite  time,  and  I  lost  his  valuable  services  during  the 
remainder  of  our  task. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  unnecessary  and  unlooked  for 
misfortunes  and  difficulties  which  came  upon  me  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  elephant  skin  and  skeleton.  That  night  there  vras  a 
social  scandal  and  a  grand  row  in  the  Mulcer  camp,  not  far  from 
our  huts.  About  bed-time,  while  I  was  writing  in  my  journal  a 
record  of  the  day's  events^  the  usual  murmur  of  voices  in  the  huts 
across  the  river  gradually  swelled  into  a  loud  jangle,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  volume  every  moment  until  it  became  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  angry  voices,  pitched  on  their  highest  key.  Very  soon  it 
became  evident  that  an  unusual  commotion .  was  edooi,  for  the 
lights  suddenly  went  out^  a  bamboo  hut  vras  torn  down,  women 
and  children  began  to  scream,  and  we  distinctly  heard  the  sound 
of  men  struggling  and  blows  falling  upon  bare  flesh. 

Thinking  it  high  time  to  interfere,  I  called  for  Doraysavrmy 
and  the  elephant  doctor,  and  snatching  up  a  lantern,  we  ran  dovm 
the  hill  toward  the  Mulcer  camp.  The  place  was  in  total  dark- 
ness, but  the  sounds  which  met  our  ears  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Mulcers  had  gotten  up  a  little  hades  of  their  own.  Our  sudden 
appearance  upon  the  scene,  with  a  loud  call  for  "order"  from  the 
doctor,  caused  most  of  the  Mulcers  to  fall  back,  but  the  principals 
in  the  fight  paid  no  attention.  We  soon  pulled  them  apart,  how- 
ever, and  commanded  them  to  keep  the  peace.     The  boy  Moreeah, 
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had  been  puniahed  moei  of  all,  which  affi>rded  me  no  little  aaiui- 
f action,  for  he  had  bIwbjb  been  the  worst  grumbler  in  my  gang, 
and  made  me  the  most  trouble.  More  than  once  I  was  tempted  to 
thrash  him  mTsell  After  considerable  trouble  the  camp  was  re- 
stored to  a  peace  footing,  and  all  hands  settled  down  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  while  making  up  the  packs^  I  had  a  chill, 
which  of  course  was  followed  by  fever  and  a  splitting  headaoha 
Can  it  be  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  I  am  to  lose  that  elephant 
skin  on  account  of  fever?  It  really  did  seem  possible.  Nothing 
short  of  my  presence  and  assistance  could  saye  it  from  ruin  within 
the  next  twenty-four  houra  As  my  f eyer  increased,  I  began  to  be 
discouraged.  Doraysawmy  finished  making  up  the  packs,  consist- 
ing of  the  small  tent»  necessary  provisions,  and  about  a  hundred 
pounds  of  salt  and  alum.  "When  all  was  ready  for  a  start  I  called 
up  the  men  and  told  them  we  were  ready,  whereupon  they  sat 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  all  but  Channa  refused  point  blank  to 
go  1  Here  was  a  pretty  situation  for  a  man  with  the  fever  upon 
himi 
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Ths  kzj  nionlg  knew  there  was  hard  work  ahead,  and  I  was  aoon 
to  leaTe  the  hills,  and  haring  accumulated  a  goodly  number  of 
rupeea  in  my  lerTice  they  shrank  from  further  exertion.  Thia^  loo^ 
in  the  f^e  of  the  fact  that  I  had  doubled  the  wages  of  each  man 
on  the  CTening  prsTious  I  When  we  started  on  the  hunt  I  prom- 
ised the  men  a  present  of  fi?e  rupees  each  when  we  had  killed  an 
elephant  and  slduned  it»  and  the  men  demanded  their  money  then 
and  there,  declaring  they  would  not  go  a  step  unless  I  paid  iL 
Knowing  full  well  they  would  imme<liately  desert  me  if  I  complied, 
I  firmly  refused  their  demand,  and  declared  that  unless  thej  all 
went  with  me,  and  at  once,  none  of  them  would  e^er  receive  a  aangte 
anna  of  the  prize  money. 

They  were  stubborn  as  mules,  and  refused  to  stir.  In  the  pras- 
•nce  of  them  all,  I  called  up  a  messenger  and  told  Doraysawmy  to 
order  him,  in  their  hearing,  to  start  at  once  for  Animallai  rillage^ 
and  bring  me  ten  chucklers  (tanners)  before  night  He  understood 
my  game,  and  started  at  once,  apparently  on  the  emnd.  Ani* 
mallai  Tillage  was  twenty  miles  away,  and  before  a  messenger  eoold 
go  and  bring  help  from  there,  the  akin  of  my  elephant  would  be 
ruined  by  decomposition.  An  uncured  elephant  skin  cannot  lis 
long  in  hot  weather  witliout  spoiling.  \Vhile  Doraysawmy  and 
the  elephant  doctor  were  wrangling  with  the  Mulcen^  the  sun  kepi 
climbing  higher  and  higher  abore  the  tree  topa,  and  I  knew  that  a 
few  hours  more  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  skin  I  had  already  worked 
so  hard  for. 
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My  little  ruse  set  the  men  to  thinking.  Their  wiyes  soon  found 
out  the  Bituation,  and  with  lame  Vera  to  back  them,  came  acroes 
the  river  to  where  the  men  squatted  sullenly  around  the  door  of 
my  hut^  and  attacked  them  with  a  perfect  ToUey  of  abuse  for  their 
laziness  and  stupidity  in  throwing  away  their  daims  upon  the  sahib's 
rupees. 

The  combined  pressure  was  more  than  the  men  could  stand, 
and  Doraysawmy  soon  announced  their  willingness  to  go.  By  the 
time  they  had  their  packs  ready  I  had  passed  the  turning-point  in 
my  fever,  but  felt  miserably  ilL  Knowing,  however,  thai  if  I 
showed  how  I  felt,  the  men  would  refuse  to  go  a  step,  and  that  I 
must  get  to  that  elephant  or  lose  it^  I  took  a  stick  to  lean  upon,  and 
started  on  ahead  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  my  brain  throbbing  and 
jumping  at  every  step.  I  determined  to  walk  as  far  as  possible, 
and  if  I  gave  out  entirely,  woidd  be  carried  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  day  was  dear  and  fine,  I  bathed  my  head  in  every  stream  we 
crossed,  rested  about  twenty  times,  and  finally  climbed  up  the 
steep  hill-side  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck 

By  that  time  I  felt  much  better,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment^  we  got  out  our  knives  and  went  to  work.  We  had  a  few 
hours  of  daylight  lef t^  and  all  worked  like  beavera  I  had  Channa 
and  two  others  cut  off  the  head  and  skin  it  carefully,  while  the 
rest  of  us — we  were  then  seven  in  all — skinned  the  feet  and  deaned 
the  inside  of  the  entire  skin,  removing  from  it  a  quantity  of  adher- 
ent flesh.  Half  an  hour  before  sunset  we  had  the  entire  skin  ready 
for  the  preservativea  At  that  time  it  weighed  not  less  than  nine 
hundred  pounds  (I  believe  deven  hundred  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  I),  being  in  many  places  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thiftlmAiia. 

With  a  brush,  I  washed  the  skin  over  on  both  sides  with  a  strong 
solution  of  arsenical  soap  and  water,  and  then  sprinkled  salt  over 
it  in  liberal  quantities  and  rubbed  it  in  vigoroudy  with  a  flat  stone. 
Both  sides  were  treated  in  this  way,  after  whidi  we  folded  it  up 
compactly  and  let  it  lie  to  absorb  the  preservativea  At  sunset  the 
skin  was  safe. 

Then  we  pitched  the  little  tent»  dung  my  hammock  indde,  the 
men  made  a  lair  for  themsdves  under  a  dump  of  bamboos  dose 
by,  we  ate  our  suppers  and  turned  in. 

During  the  night  we  heard  dephants  trumpeting  m  the  valley 

below  us,  reminding  me  of  the  distant  band-music  one  often  hears 

in  a  city  on  summer  evening&    This  led  me  to  wonder  how  many 

elephants^  tigers,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  boars  were  at  that  moment 
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wandering  about  the  dark  forest  within  a  mile's  radius  of  our 
camp.  A  goodly  number,  beyond  doubt^  enough  to  make  my 
reader  shudder,  perhaps,  at  the  bare  thought  of  being  there.  But 
softly  I  Wild  beasts  are  far  better  company  than  the  drunken  roughs^ 
the  thieyes,  burglars,  incendiaries  and  murderers  who  surround 
you  in  the  city,  or  the  tramps,  combining  all  these  disagreeable  vo- 
cations, who  infest  the  country  generally.  If  I  am  to  choose  be- 
tween tramp  and  tiger,  I  will  say,  gire  me  the  tiger  every  time,  for 
he  is  far  more  honest  and  respectable  as  a  general  thing,  far  lees 
revengeful,  and  a  better  member  of  society  every  vray. 

We  had  saved  the  skin  of  our  elephant  or  were  in  a  fair  vray  to 
do  so  at  least,  but  there  remained  the  task  of  cutting  out  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  alsa  Our  animal  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  he 
began  to  smell  like  Lazarus  in  the  sepulchre.  The  carcass  had 
become  a  perfect  ammonia-generator  on  a  large  scale  and  the  vapor 
soon  became  almost  overpowering.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  out  the 
bones  very  quickly,  or  advanced  decomposition  would  very  soon 
render  it  impossible. 

My  boy  and  I  were  up  at  daybreak,  and  after  drinking  a  pint 
of  good  strong  coiToo  I  called  Uio  men.  Instead  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  to  work,  they  merely  sat  up  and  stared  at  me  in  a  sleepy, 
stupid  way,  without  offering  to  obey.  Doraysavrmy  exhorted 
them  briskly  to  get  up  and  go  to  work,  for  the  carcass  was  be- 
ginning to  smell  bad. 

The  men  replied,  "  How  can  we  work  on  that  stinking  thing? 
It  would  make  our  stomachs  sick ! "  Moreover,  they  declared  they 
had  only  agreed  to  work  on  the  skin,  and  that  was  done ;  they  did 
not  care  to  work  on  that  thing  for  eight  annas  a  day  1  Then,  in 
my  most  commanding  manner  I  commanded  them  to  get  up  and 
help  me.  I  commanded  in  splendid  style,  but  they  woiddn't  obey  I 
They  merely  gazed  at  me  in  sullen  silence,  stubborn  as  mides,  and 
after  a  while  lay  down  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  a  regular  strike,  from  sheer  laziness,  and  was  perfectly 
exasperating.  Should  I  take  a  stout  stick  and  attempt  to  thrash 
them  into  obedience  ?  If  I  did,  they  would  of  a  certainty  run  avray, 
and  that  would  be  a  calamity  indeed.  I  thought  of  a  milder  and 
far  better  plan,  although  I  could  not  expect  any  results  from  it 
until  the  next  day.  An  Indian  native  is  proud  and  insolent  so  long 
as  his  stomach  is  full,  and  he  has  you  in  his  power ;  but  when  it  is 
empty,  he  is  your  humble  servant  I  told  Doraysawmy  to  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  men  in  any  way,  and  after  shiurpening  the 
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whole  set  of  knives,  I  rolled  up  my  deeves,  gave  my  olfiMstoriee 
leave  to  suspend  work  for  the  day,  and  went  at  the  huge  carcass  as 
eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  a  plum-pudding.  It  was  high  time,  for 
it  was  almost  ready  to  walk  away  of  its  own  accord. 

It  was  not  Doraysawmy's  duty  to  do  work  of  that  kind,  and, 
being  my  cook,  I  greatly  preferred  that  he  should  not ;  but  the 
faithful  fellow  could  not  stand  it  to  see  his  master  work  alone. 
He  threw  off  his  jacket,  lit  his  pipe,  rolled  his  sleeves  high  up  and 
fell  to  work  on  the  side  opposite  me.  The  Mulcers  looked  on  in 
wonder.  We  worked  like  a  couple  of  steam  engines,  and  the  flesh 
rolled  off  the  skeleton  in  chunks  half  as  large  as  ourselves.  From 
time  to  time,  I  fired  up  with  Bass'  ale  and  port  wine,  and  the  longer 
the  fever  kept  away  the  harder  I  worked.  The  Mulcers  lay  there 
within  twenty  yards  of  us,  wrapped  in  their  cloths,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  innocence. 

By  four  o'clock  we  had  the  entire  body  and  pelvis  roughed  out, 
and  ihe  worst  was  over.  Then  the  Mulcers  got  up,  yawned,  shook 
out  their  cloths  and  started  down  to  work.  We  took  no  notice  of 
them  until  the  first  comer  picked  up  a  knife,  and  then  I  bawled 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 

"  Drop  that  knife  I " 

He  dropped  ii   He  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  the  tone 
and  gesture  were  unmistakable.    The  Mulcers  were  astonished. 
But  we  are  going  to  work  I "  they  said  to  Doraysawmy. 
The  sahib  says  you  shan't  touch  this  elephanik"  he  replied  in 
a  savage  tone. 

"  Well,  then  we  will  go  I " 

The  boy  told  me  what  they  said,  and  in  their  own  language  I 
told  them,  "  Go,  you  rascals  I " 

Then  said  Doraysawmy  impressively,  "  If  you  Mulcers  go  off 
and  leave  the  sahib  alone  in  the  jungle,  Theobald  Sahib  will  give 
each  one  of  you  six  months  in  jail  I " 

There  was  far  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  statement^  and  the 
men  knew  it  welL  We  knew  they  would  not  dare  to  go  unless  I 
abused  them.  Somehow,  European  sportsmen  and  Government 
officers  have  all  natives  so  thoroughly  trained  that  they  have  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  when  they  are  tempted  to 
abandon  a  white  man  in  the  jungle.  Usually  they  will  not  do  it 
under  any  circumstances,  for  I  remember  that  when  I  wanted  the 
MudumaUay  Chetties  to  leave  me  alone  with  a  dead  bull  bison 
while  they  went  after  more  men,  they  refused  point  blank  and 
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obliged  me  to  accompany  them.  The  Molcers  feared  a  day  of  reck* 
oning  would  come,  so  they  did  not  dare  leave  me  in  the  lurch. 

At  nighty  while  my  boy  was  preparing  my  supper,  the  men  tim- 
idly asked  him  for  rice.  We  always  kept  the  rice  in  my  tent^  and 
served  it  out  every  nighty  with  their  solt^  tobacco,  and  money.  To 
save  trouble,  I  paid  my  men  their  wages  every  day.  Their  request 
was  brought  tome,  and  putting  on  an  awful  look  Isaid  *' No  1 " 

Then  the  men  were  stricken  with  penitence  and  confessed  their 
sins,  saying  they  had  been  very  bad,  their  heads  were  all  wrong, 
and  they  would  never  be  so  lazy  again.  But  they  got  neither  rice 
nor  tobacco.  As  they  were  squatting  around  the  door  of  my  tent^ 
watching  every  mouthful  I  took  at  supper-time,  a  happy  thought 
struck  me.  I  told  my  boy,  and  he  went  almost  beside  himself. 
He  told  the  Mulcers  to  "bring  the  arrack  cup,"  and  they  said 
**  Oh  I  the  sahib  is  going  to  give  us  arrack  I "  How  they  smiled, 
and  smacked  their  lips  I  They  brought  the  cup  instantly,  I  took 
out  a  bottle  of  arrack,  uncorked  it^  and  poured  out  a  good  drink, 
looked  at  the  men  and  saw  that  they  eagerly  followed  my  move- 
ments, then  handed  the  cup  to  Doraysawmy.  He  drank  it  oil^  and 
smacked  his  lips  forvouily  several  times,  while  I  quickly  corked  the 
bottle  and  put  it  back  in  the  box.  A  murmur  of  mingled  surprise, 
disappointment^  and  remonstrance  arose  from  the  group  outside, 
and  presently  the  men  went  slowly  and  sadly  away  to  their  own 
fire. 

The  next  morning  the  Mulcers  awoke  hungry.  They  immedi- 
ately came  to  me  and  announced  that  they  would  work  if  I  would 
give  them  something  to  eat  I  replied,  "How  con  I  give  you  food 
when  you  do  not  work  ?    You  must  work  before  you  eat  my  rice  I  ** 

Seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it^  they  took  the  knives  and  fell  to 
work  upon  the  half -leaned  elephant  bones  as  though  their  souls 
liad  yearned  for  that  businesa  I  sent  Doray  and  Channa  off  to 
Toony  for  fifty  ipounds  of  salt,  and  all  day  I  stood  over  the  remain- 
ing men,  scowling  fiercely  but  saying  not  a  word,  like  a  veritable 
overseer  of  slave  times,  grinding  their  knives  at  intervals,  and 
watching  their  movements. 

I  never  saw  men  more  devoted  to  their  work.  They  could  not 
even  spare  time  to  talk  to  each  other,  except  now  and  then  to  speak 
in  a  low  tone  of  "  conjee  "  (rice  soup),  with  the  reverence  accorded 
to  the  name  of  a  departed  friend.  When  sunset  came  I  told 
them  to  stop  work  ;  and  after  the  knives  had  been  cleaned  and  put 
away,  \?ood  collected  for  my  camp-fire,  and  water  brought  from  the 
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little  rivulet^  I  served  out  a  day's  rations  of  rice  and  tobacca  They 
had  had  forty-eight  hours  between  meals,  and  neyer  were  strikers 
more  effectually  cured.  From  that  time  until  I  left  the  hills^  they 
worked  faithfully,  with  never  a  grumble,  and  when  on  final  settle- 
ment^ I  partly  carried  out  my  threat  by  stopping  a  rupee  out  of  each 
man's  prize  money,  they  did  not  offer  a  word  of  complaint^  but 
frankly  admitted  they  had  used  me  very  ill. 

The  next  day  being  my  birthday,  I  took  a  holiday,  and  wrote 
up  my  journal  The  only  incident  of  the  day  was  our  hearing  a 
tiger  roaring  in  one  of  the  ravines  below  us,  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  declined  to  go  after  him  in  that  thick 
underbrush,  for  had  I  gone  in  his  neighborhood,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  a  little  hunting  on  his  own  account 

I  had  the  men  unroll  the  elephant  skin,  and  we  found  it  fuU  of 
water,  but  beginning  to  harden  quite  properly,  and  after  keeping 
them  at  work  half  a  day,  thinning  down  the  iliicker  portions  with 
their  knives,  we  freely  applied  salt  and  powdered  alum  together 
upon  both  sides,  and  again  folded  it  up.  I  found  by  experiments 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  a  very  thick  skin  without  a  bath  in 
which  to  soak  it»  is  to  treat  it  with  salt  first  and  let  it  lie  a  day  or 
two  before  putting  on  any  alum.  Salt  strikes  through  a  thick  hide 
where  dry  alum  only  goes  half-way,  leaving  the  other  side  to  de- 
compose. After  decomposition  has  been  arrested  by  salt^  then  it  is 
best  to  apply  powdered  alum  to  harden  the  skin  and  dry  it  up  com- 
pletely. 

After  the  men  got  through  with  their  little  strike,  I  had  them 
clean  all  the  elephant's  bones  very  thoroughly,  and  after  soaping 
them  they  were  tied  up  into  bundles  and  made  ready  to  cany  out 
By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  break  up  camp  and  move  to  Sungam, 
a  gong  of  about  twenty  coolies  arrived  from  Animallai  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  our  elephant  skin  and  skeleton.  Each  of  the  large 
sections  was  slung  under  a  couple  of  stout  poles,  and  eight  men 
were  required  for  each  section.  Four  more  men  carried  the  skin 
of  the  head,  while  my  Mulcers  carried  my  camp  equipage  and  a  few 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  Doraysawmy  again  showed  his  estimable 
qualities  in  helping  me  manage  the  packing  up.  It  was  a  queer 
procession  that  marched  down  that  steep  hill  and  through  the 
forest  toward  Sungam.  This  time  I  brought  up  the  rear,  to  see  that 
no  valuable  article  v^as  dropped  and  lost 

When  we  reached  Sungam,  the  Mulcers  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  down  their  loads  before  they  were  set  upon  by  their  wives^ 
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who  had  heard  all  about  the  strike,  and  they  were  roundly  abused 
for  their  laziness  and  neglect  of  their  families.  The  men  looked 
thoroughly  ashamed,  and  each  took  his  lecture  very  meekly.  Poor 
wretches  I  it  was  probably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  ever 
felt  fat  enough  to  strike,  and  they  wanted  to  see  how  it  would  feel 
to  defy  a  white  man  and  refuse  to  work. 

The  next  day,  part  of  the  men  went  back  and  brought  away  all 
that  remained  of  the  skeleton,  while  I  set  the  remaining  ten,  who 
belonged  to  the  ohudder  caste-— tanners — ^at  work  upon  the  skin  to 
thin  it  down  still  more.  They  all  worked  upon  it  three  days,  in  which 
time  they  cut  off  seyeral  hundred  pounds  of  the  tough  fibre.  We  now 
kept  the  skin  spread  out  all  the  time,  and  it  began  to  dry  rapidly. 

Having  succeeded  in  adding  to  my  collection  of  Indian  mam- 
mals the  skin  of  a  full-sized  male  elephant  in  perfect  condition, 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  hills.  It  was  then  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, and  I  had  had  all  the  hunting  I  wonted.  Mr.  Theobald 
was  gone,  and  so  were  nearly  all  the  people  attached  to  the  Fdrest 
Department  We  were  then  in  the  middle  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
it  rained  a  great  deal,  and  the  forest^  being  now  almost  deserted, 
seemed  really  gloomy.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  elephants 
and  bison  had  come  down  in  great  numbers  from  the  higher  ranges^ 
and  were  quite  thick  all  around  Sungam  and  Toonacadavoo,  where 
they  were  seldom  seen  earlier  in  the  season.  In  many  localities 
where,  four  months  previous,  I  had  hunted  through  grass  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  it  was  then  all  of  five  or  six  feet  It  always  made 
me  feel  uneasy  to  walk  through  grass  as  high  as  my  head,  which 
could  conceal  a  crouching  tiger  so  closely  one  might  almost  stum- 
ble over  it  before  seeing  it  It  is  only  the  abundance  of  game  that 
preserves  the  defenceless  hill-people  from  being  eaten  one  after 
another,  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  game-killing  tigers  do 
not  occasionaUy  strike  down  a  man  by  mistake.  There  are  plenty 
of  tigers  on  the  Animallais,  for  we  often  saw  their  pugs,  but  the 
cover  for  them  is  so  continuous,  and  game  so  plentiful,  that  regular 
tiger  hunting  is  out  of  the  question,  and  perhaps  always  will  be. 

As  soon  as  the  elephant  skin  was  diy  enough  to  be  transported, 
I  sent  for  three  bandies  to  meet  me  at  the  foot  of  the  hills^  and 
three  more  to  cart  my  collection  and  camp  equipage  down.  The 
day  we  were  to  start  we  loaded  the  carts  and  were  almost  ready 
for  a  move,  when  a  terrific  rain-storm  came  up  and  delayed  us  for 
some  hours.  About  noon  it  cleared  up,  however,  and  being  vexy 
anxious  to  make  a  move,  we  set  out   My  Mulcers  marched  with  us 
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for  about  five  miles,  to  sliow  their  good  will,  and  eyen  in  spite  of 
their  late  waywardness  I  felt  quite  sorry  to  part  from  them.  They 
were  bound  to  me  by  the  ties  which  only  a  hunter  can  understand, 
and  I  shall  always  have  the  "  man-and-a-brother  "  feeling  for  my 
faithful  and  courageous  companions  of  the  chase.  Together  we  had 
been  in  at  the  death  of  many  a  fine  animal  They  had  always  shown 
themselves  plucky  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  except  in  two  instan- 
ces, they  had  always  been  faithful  and  obedient  They  begged  me 
to  come  back  soon  and  shoot  some  more  elephants,  and  loudly  la- 
mented that  I  needed  to  go  away  at  alL  Poor  wretches  I  it  will 
be  a  long  time,  I  fancy,  before  they  have  another  such  a  "  continual 
feast"  of  bison,  deer,  pig,  and  monkey  as  they  grew  fat  upon  dur- 
ing my  four  months'  shooting  on  those  hills.  They  are  too  poor 
to  own  fire-arms,  or  even  to  use  them,  hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  hunger  for  flesh  with  game  all  around  them. 

When  our  train  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  winding,  slippery,  and  dangerous  road,  heavy  clouds 
swept  against  the  mountain  side,  enyeloping  us  in  their  disagree- 
able mist  which  very  soon  gave  way  to  more  serious  moisture  as 
the  rain  began  to  descend  upon  us  in  blinding  sheets.  Luckily  I 
had  packed  into  one  of  the  bandies  the  articles  which  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  dry,  and  this  load  I  effectually  oorered 
with  iny  teni-doth  and  rubber  blankets.  Of  course  we  were  all 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  rain  was  yery  cold.  Half-way  down 
the  ghaut,  one  of  our  bandies  took  a  sudden  slide  in  rounding  a 
sharp  curve,  and  came  within  tioo  inches  of  going  over  a  predpioe 
and  smashing  the  whole  outfit  The  road  had  become  a  running 
stream  and  progress  was  very  unsafe. 

Thus  was  our  Paradise  lost  like  the  pair  thatv^as  driven 
from  Eden,  we  went  down  the  rugged  road  in  storm  and  <lArTmftqw^ 
into  the  cheerless  and  inhospitable  plain&  How  different  from  the 
gloom  surrounding  our  departure  was  the  balmy  sunshine  of  our 
first  ascent  when  all  nature  seemed  to  smile. 

Just  at  dark  we  reached  Ardivarum,  at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut 
thoroughly  bedraggled,  and  chilled  to  the  bone.  The  other  ban- 
dies were  waiting  for  us,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  transferring  our 
freight  to  tliem.  Doraysawmy  was  attacked  with  a  severe  chill 
which  made  his  teeth  chatter  for  two  hours.  Luckily  we  found 
at  Ardivarum  a  fourth  bandy,  and  I  struck  a  bargain  with  the 
driver  to  take  my  boy  and  me  to  AnimallaL  We  put  into  it  our 
camp-chest  and  box  of  clothes,  and,  leaving  the  heavily  loaded  carts 
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to  follow  on,  we  set  out  It  was  a  miserably  cold  and  tedious  ride  of 
ten  miles,  but  we  reached  our  haven  at  last^  and  at  midnight  landed 
in  a  good,  tight  bungalow.  We  soon  put  on  dry  clothes^  and  after 
a  hot  supper  we  found  there  was  yet  something  left  to  live  for. 

But  our  ducking  cost  us  dearly,  or  it  did  me  at  least  The  next 
day  but  one,  after  my  bandies  had  arrived,  eveiything  been  safely 
housed,  and  the  elephant  skin  folded  up  permanently,  I  began  to 
shake  and  bum.  During  the  next  five  days  the  fever  shook  me  up 
more  violently  than  ever  before.  The  quinine  I  took  to  check  it 
acted  every  time  as  an  emetic,  and  I  cast  up  accounts  about  six  or 
seven  times  daily.  My  boy  became  quite  alarmed  at  last^  and  threat- 
ened to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  have  me  carried 
forthwith  to  Coimbatore  to  be  doctored ;  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  a  little.  I  say  persuaded,  because  I  had  no  power  to  prevent 
his  having  me  carried  anywhere.  A  famine  officer,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  stationed  in  Palachy,  heard  of  my  unfortunate  predicament 
and  came  forthwith  to  see  me.  I  had  previously  met  him  under 
very  pleasant  circumstances,  and  it  was  vrith  great  difficulty  that  I 
prevented  his  carrying  me  of^  nolens  volens^  to  his  bungalow,  to  be 
doctored  and  cared  for.  I  persuaded  him  also  to  give  me  a  little 
time,  and  in  a  few  days  my  fever  began  to  abate.  Mr.  Huddleston 
insisted  upon  dividing  his  choicest  stores  with  me,  and  kept  me 
supplied  vnth  the  best  the  country  afforded.  He,  too,  had  hunted 
**  ravine  deer,"  black  buck,  and  nil-gai  around  Etawah  in  the  ravines^ 
and  had  bagged  several  leopards  in  the  same  district  He  was  a 
very  keen  sportsman,  and  while  I  was  convalescing  he  used  to 
gallop  over  on  horseback  and  spend  his  spare  time  with  me,  talking 
of  the  chose,  which  I  verily  believe  helped  me  more  than  medicine. 

I  remained  at  Animallai  until  I  was  able  to  get  about  again,  and 
then  I  gave  my  collection  a  final  overhauling  and  packed  it  up  in 
some  large  x^^king-cases  which  I  procured  from   Coimbatore.* 


^  I  found  thfti  my  AnimaUfti  oollection  oonUined  the  following  mammali, 
tkinB  or  tkeletonB:— 2  Elephants  {KlephoM  IfuUeu$)\  2  Tigers  (/Wi  Ugfu)\ 
1  Jangle  cat  {FeUi  chaui)  \  1  Tree  oat  (iiinutouna  fMuanffo)  ;  8  Biion  (Aw 
^urui)\  4  Montjao  (Cervuhu  aureuM)\  5  Sambnr  deer(Aii«i  afitiMdu)\  14 
Spotted  deer  {Ctrvui  axis) ;  1  Neilgherrj  wild  goat  {EkmUragui  hylocriui) ; 
1  Black  bear  ( Urttu  labiatui) ;  2  Wild  boar  {8us  Indicui) ;  8  Madraa  langnis 
{Semnopithecui  leueoprymnu$) ;  88  Black  langun  (SemncpithMiu  cueuttaiui) ;  1 
Madraa  monkej  (Macaeus  radiatut) ;  1  Fljing  squirrel  {Pteramjfi  petauriita) ; 
5  Malabar  squirrelB  {Seiurus  MdUtb(irieu») ;  22  Fljing  foxei  {Pteropui  JBi- 
WLrdmi) ;  2  Indian  Utrei  {Lepui  niffrieoUu). 
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The  elephant  ddn  I  had  carefully  folded  before  drying,  so  that  I 
was  able  to  pack  the  whole  of  it  in  a  box  measuring  2  feet  6  inches 
by  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet^  and  the  whole  weighed  only  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  I  may  add  here  that  in  1880  this  skin 
was  mounted  at  Professor  Ward's  establishment  in  Rochester,  by 
another  taxidermist^  Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Bailly,  and  myself,  requiring 
four  months'  labor,  and  the  old  tusker  who  fell  under  such  ro- 
mantic circumstances  on  the  Animallai  slope  now  stands,  still 
'*  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology, of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  mo  to  leave,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
Madras.  Usually,  in  my  wanderings  in  the  tropics,  when  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  turn  my  back  upon  a  given  locality,  I  am  able  to 
do  so  without  a  sigh,  or  a  single  wish  ever  to  return  and  have  my 
experiences  over  again.  Very  often,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  am 
leaving  a  place  forever ;  but  not  so  with  the  Animallais.  When 
the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  last  look  at  the  precipitous  range 
which  loomed  up  like  a  wall  all  along  the  south,  shrouded  in  a  soft 
blue  vapor,  I  felt  the  sad  conviction  that  never  again  would  I  cany 
a  rifle  into  such  another  hunter's  paradise  as  that.  The  jungles 
had  treated  me  kindly  in  yielding  up  so  much,  and  from  that  day 
until  my  last  I  shall  always  have  a  longing  to  fight  those  battles 
over  again. 

By  dint  of  the  greatest  determination,  I  managed  to  hold  my 
head  up  long  enough  to  ship  my  cases  of  specimens  at  Coimbatore, 
and  take  the  train  for  Madraa  I  was  not  able  to  call  on  the  Col- 
lector, Mr.  Wedderbum,  to  express  my  thanks  for  his  official  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  to  report  my  success,  but  was  obliged  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  in  writing.  After  enjoying  another  fever  fit  at 
Madras,  I  shipped  my  Southern  India  collection,  five  wagon-loads 
of  big  boxes,  for  Bochester,  via  London,  on  a  Peninsula  and  Orien- 
tal steamer,  bestowed  my  blessing  and  twenty  rupees  backsheesh 
upon  Doraysawmy,  the  gentleman's  god,  and  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  Ceylon. 
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DuuNO  my  stay  in  Southern  India  I  was  so  frequently  brought  in 
contact  witli  elephants,  both  tame  and  wild,  that  I  was  able  to  study 
them  with  some  care.  As  a  fitting  appendix  to  the  record  of  my 
experience  in  the  ''Elephant  Mountains"  (Animallais),  I  will  en* 
deaTOr  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  interesting  animal 

According  to  the  classification  of  most  naturalists,  there  are  only 
two  species  of  elephants  now  living,  the  Indian  and  the  African,  botlx 
of  which  are  very  much  smaller  than  their  extinct  ancestors,  the 
mammoth  {JElephaa  primogenius)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Ele» 
phoB  ffonesa  of  Northern  India.  The  Indian  variety  {ElepJuu  In" 
dicua)  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  of  the  large  forest  tracts 
from  the  Tend,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cape  Comorin,  and  also  throughout  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Siam, 
and  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  Southern 
India,  elephants  are  most  abundant  on  the  Animal lai  Hills,  in  the 
Wainaad  Forest^  Goorg,  and  part  of  Mysore,  particularly  the  BilUga- 
rungan  Hilla  In  the  north,  they  are  common  in  the  Bhootan  HiUs, 
Assam,  and  the  mountains  of  Chittagong,  and  in  the  Territory  of 
Selongore,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  they  are  so 
numerous  and  mischievous  that  an  elephant  hunter  is  welcomed  by 
the  officers  of  the  government  and  the  natives  as  welL  Elephants 
ore  also  found  in  Ceylon  in  great  numbers,  and  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  of  which  hereafter. 
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The  African  elephant  is  still  abundant  in  Africa  generally  south 
of  the  Sahara,  except  that  near  the  Cape  they  have  been  driyenbook 
into  the  interior  by  the  colonial  Bettlements,  extending  from  the 
Orange  Biver  to  the  Limpopo,  and  likewise  on  the  west  from  Sene- 
gombia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  On  every  side  their  numbers 
ore  decreasing  with  great  rapidity,  and  those  that  remain  are  being 
rapidly  crowded  toward  the  heart  of  Africa.  Even  there  the  na- 
tives moke  war  upon  them,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  for  the  sake  of 
tlieir  ivory.  Next  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  ivory-hunting  is  the 
most  important  business  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  continent 
Like  the  gold-hunters  of  Oalifomia,  those  who  engage  in  it  pene- 
trate the  most  remote  and  dangerous  wildernesses,  braving  the 
dangers  of  death  from  starvation,  fever,  and  poisoned  arrows  in  their 
adventurous  search  for  tusk& 

In  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  species^  the  following  are  the 
most  striking  points  of  difference  : 

The  African  elephant  is  undeniably  larger  than  the  Indian.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  informs  us  that  both  males  and  females  of  the  former 
average  about  one  foot  taller  than  the  latter,  of  which  not  more  than 
one  male  in  a  thousand  attains  a  vertical  shoulder  height  of  ten  feet 
The  African  elephant  has  a  convex  forehead,  that  amounts  to  a  de- 
cided hump  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  the  head  is  peaked  at  the  top, 
and  the  ears  are  of  such  enormous  size  that  they  meet  and  overlap 
each  other  above  the  shoulders.  The  Indian  variety  has  a  very 
broad,  concave  forehead,  and  the  head  has  a  deep,  central  furrow 
lengthwise  along  the  top,  by  reason  of  which  the  crown  is  surmounted 
by  two  large  rounded  humpa  The  ears  are  not  quite  half  the  size 
of  those  which  UteraUy  cover  the  entire  neck  and  fore-shoulders  of 
the  African  individual,  and  the  species  are  easily  distinguishable 
by  this  point  alone.  There  are  various  anatomical  differences  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here. 

The  Ceylon  elephant  differs  from  that  of  India  proper  in  so 
many  points  as  to  necessitate  the  belief  that  it  is  a  distinct  varieiy. 
Hundreds  of  new  species  have  been  founded,  and  acceptably,  upon 
far  slighter  differences  than  we  find  here.  In  the  first  place,  while 
nine  out  of  every  ten  male  Indian  elephants  have  tusks,  not  one 
out  of  every  fifty  Ceylon  elephants  possesses  them;  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  are  present  in  only  one  ani- 
mal out  of  every  three  hundred.  The  Ceylon  elephant  has  twenty 
pairs  of  ribs  and  twenty  dorsal  vertebree,  against  nineteen  of  each 
in  the  Indian  species,  while  the  latter  possesses  one  more  sacral 
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Toriebra  than  the  former.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is,  without  doabt^ 
of  smaller  aTerage  size  than  its  congener  of  the  peninsula,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  could  be  proven  that  the  same  difference  in  size  exists  be- 
tween these  two  that  is  found  between  the  Indian  and  the  African. 

Strange  to  say,  the  elephant  which  inhabits  Sumatra  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  Ceylon  in  point  of  structure,  and  many  eminent 
naturalists  regard  this  coincidence  as  strong  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  the  two  islands  were  once  connected  by  a  vast  con- 
tinent It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  Ceylon  elephant  in  Sumatra  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  orig- 
inally transported  from  the  former  island  in  a  domestic  state  and 
afterward  allowed  to  run  wild. 

The  Indian  elephant  in  a  wild  state  is  now  an  inhabitant  of 
Northeastern  Borneo,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  centu- 
ries all  the  records  will  be  lost  or  obscured  which  now  inform  us 
that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  East  India  Company  sent 
some  elephants  as  a  present  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  he,  fearing 
the  huge  beasts  would  devour  the  whole  annual  crop  of  his  little 
island,  had  them  landed  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  at  Cape  XTnsang, 
where  they  were  to  be  oared  for  by  his  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture how  long  an  indolent  Malay  would  exert  himself  to  feed  an 
utterly  useless  animal  with  the  appetite  of  an  elephant^  and  how 
soon  the  animalfl  would  be  turned  loose  to  feed  themselves  in  the 
jungle  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  naturalists  of  the  twenty- 
third  century  regarding  the  presence  of  the  Indian  elephant  in 
Borneo  as  proof  positivo  that  that  great  island  was  once  connected 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  Ceylon  by  a  continent 

Up  to  this  time,  the  African  elephant  has  never  been  systematio- 
aUy  captured  alive  and  trained  to  service  by  the  natives,  but  in 
Ceylon,  India,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  elephant-catching  has  been  Car- 
ried on  regularly  from  time  immemorial  About  the  time  of  the 
English  occupation,  the  island  of  Ceylon  contained,  almost  beyond 
question,  as  many  wild  elephants  as  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  whole  districts  being  completely  overrun  with  tliem. 
Great  numbers  were  caught  in  corrals,  sometimes  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  sixty  head  at  a  single  drive,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
last  decade  but  one,  the  number  exported  annually  amounted  to 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Since  the  English 
occupation,  thousands  have  been  slaughtered  by  sportsmen,  and 
thousands  more  captured  and  exported,  until  finaUy,  in  1870,  the 
Colonial  authorities  decided  that  the  proper  limit  of  destruction 
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bad  been  reacbed,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  tbe  sbooiing  of 
elepbants. 

In  former  times,  elepbants  were  so  numerous  in  Soutbem  India 
tbat  tbe  Madras  Qovemment  paid  a  reward  of  £7  per  bead  for  tbeir 
destruction.  Had  tbis  law  remained  in  force  up  to  tbis  time,  it  is 
quite  sure  tbere  would  now  be  very  few  of  tbe  animals  remaining 
in  tbe  Presidency,  and  tbeir  complete  extinction  would  be  but  a 
question  of  a  few  years.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  to  preyent 
tbeir  destruction,  and  tbpy  are  now  protected  in  all  parts  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

In  Hindustan,  elepbants  bays  been  caugbt  in  tbe  Coimbotore 
Diiitrict  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  collector,  Mr.  Wedderbum  ;  in 
Mysore  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Sanderson  under  goyemment  autborify  and 
support ;  and  in  Obittagong,  also,  an  annual  catcb  bas  been  made  on 
goyemment  account  for  many  years  past  Smaller  operations  bayo 
also  been  conducted  by  priyate  indiyiduals  (natiyes)  in  tbe  same 
region  witb  official  sanction.  It  is  far  cbeaper,  and  more  expedi- 
tious, to  catcb  elepbants  for  seryioe  tban  to  breed  and  rear  tbem, 
on  account  of  tbe  fact  tbat  an  elepbant  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fiye  years  in  coming  to  maturity. 

Tbe  plan  pursued  in  c&pturing  a  wild  berd  is^  like  tbe  sbooting 
of  one's  first  elepbant,  yery  easy  to  understand,  but  yery  difficult 
to  execute.  In  a  tract  of  forest  whicb  is  periodically  yisited  by 
large  berds,  a  8X)ot  is  selected  witb  reference  to  tbe  natural  adyan- 
tages  of  tbe  ground,  sucb  as  streams  of  water,  or  bigb  banks,  and 
some  days  or  weeks  before  tbe  elepbants  are  expected,  a  large  force 
of  natiyes  is  set  to  work  to  build  an  enclosure.  A  keddab,  as  it  is 
termed  in  India,  is  constructed  by  enclosing  seyeral  acres  of  forest 
with  a  stockade  ten  to  twelye  feet  bigb,  built  of  stout  posts  set 
close  together  and  strongly  braced  on  tbe  outside,  tbe  wbolo 
being  firmly  lashed  together  witb  green  bark  or  creepera  At  tbe 
proper  place,  usually  on  an  elepbant  path,  a  wide  gateway  is  left, 
and  either  a  beayy  gate  is  made  and  suspended  aboye  tbe  opening, 
ready  to  be  instantly  dropped,  or  else  a  number  of  stout  sliding 
bars  are  arranged.  From  each  side  of  tbe  gate,  a  long  guiding 
wing  is  built,  similar  to  the  stockade  itself  the  two  diyerging  and 
extending  some  distance  out  into  the  open  forest 

When  a  wild  herd  wanders  near  enough  to  tbis  huge  trap,  and 
on  the  gate  side,  an  army  of  natiye  beaters,  ih>m  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand  men,  with  tom-toms,  rusty  firearms,  and  brazen 
throats,  surround  the  elephants  on  three  sides^  and  by  judicious 
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use  of  their  noises,  drive  them  into  the  endosure,  after  which  the 
gate  is  instantly  closed  and  secured. 

A  keddah  is  never  so  strongly  built  but  that  the  larger  elephanta 
could  break  through  it  anywhere,  by  a  combined  and  detennined 
rush,  and  when  a  herd  is  caught^  the  defence  of  the  stockade  im- 
mediately becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  beaters  sur- 
round it  with  firearms,  torches^  and  long  poles,  and  whenever  an 
attack  is  threatened  upon  any  given  pointy  the  men  rally  thera 
promp41y,  and  frighten  the  assailant  away.  Judging  from  what  I 
have  heard,  I  should  think  native  music  (I)  would  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  to  employ  in  defending  a  keddah.  It  is  jo  thoroughly 
frightful  that  I  think  even  the  most  determined  elephant  would 
run  from  it 

When  the  captives  have  finally  abandoned  their  frantic  efforts  to 
escape,  and  stand  huddled  together  in  a  terrified  group  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enclosure,  the  tamo  elephants  and  the  noosers  are  in- 
troduced at  the  gate,  and  one  by  one  the  wild  ones  are  singled 
out  and  surrounded.  Usually  three  or  four  tame  elephants  com- 
pletely surround  one  of  the  oUiers  and  hold  him  in  his  place,  while 
tlie  noosers  slip  down,  quietly  tie  his  feet  together  with  strong, 
soft  ropes,  and  before  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  situation  he  is  ready 
to  be  marched  out  of  the  keddndi  between  two  of  the  tame  animals. 
Most  wild  elephants  are  completely  tamed,  and  ready  for  work, 
within  three  or  four  months  after  capture,  and  not  unfrequently 
good-tempered  animals  can  be  ridden  with  safety  in  a  few  days. 
It  is^  however,  a  matter  requiring  more  time  to  bring  an  elephant 
up  to  the  perfection  of  training.  Sanderson  declares  that  the  lar- 
gest and  oldest  elephants  are  frequently  the  most  easily  tamed,  as 
they  are  less  apprehensive  than  the  younger  ones. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  elephants  are  caught  now  and 
then,  namely,  in  pitfalls  and  by  hunting  with  tame  females.  The 
former  method  is  no  longer  followed  except  among  the  most  be- 
nighted natives,  and  the  latter  can  succeed  only  under  the  most 
exceptional  and  favorable  circumstances. 

It  is  so  much  more  economical  and  expeditious  to  catch  wild 
elephants  and  train  them,  than  it  would  be  to  breed  and  rear  them 
in  captivity,  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter  means  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  serviceable  animals.  Notwithstanding 
this,  elephants  are  frequently  bom  in  captivity,  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  days  of  Pliny.  On  the  Animallais,  five  were  bom  in 
one  year  in  the  stud  belonging  to  the  Forest  Department^  aU  of 
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which  liyed.  Sanderson  mentions  the  birth  of  eight  calves  (be- 
tween September  ahd  November)  in  a  herd  of  fifty-five  elephants 
he  captured  in  Mysore.  Even  in  the  United  States^  under  the  most 
xmfavorable  circumstances  for  elephants,  two  have  been  bom  very 
recently  in  a  menagerie,  and  are  still  alive. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant  is  about  twenty-two 
months.  The  foetus  at  twelve  months  is  almost  jet  black,  the 
teeth  are  destitute  of  the  cementing  crusta  petrosa,  and  therefore 
the  enamelled  plates,  called  laminro  in  the  mature  molar,  are  entirely 
separate  from  each  other,  lying  one  upon  the  other  in  the  caviiy  of 
the  jav-  At  birtl^.the  baby  elephant  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-six 
inches  high  and  weighs  from  one  hundred  and  forty-five  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  All  those  I  have  seen,  both  wild  and  in  captivity, 
have  been  of  a  dark  brown  color,  several  shades  darker  than  adult 
animals,  and  were  usually  quite  hairy,  especially  upon  the  back  and 
head. 

The  female  elephant  reaches  the  age  of  puberty  at  fifteen  yeikrs^ 
but  continues  to  grow  for  several  years  af t^.  An  elephant  may  be 
said  to  attain  its  full  growth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  years  in  captivity,  and  between  twenty-four  and  thirty 
in  a  wild  state.  Although  there  is  no  possible  way  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  so  far  as  the  wild  elephants  are  con- 
cerned, it  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  those  in  captivity,  by  rea- 
son of  overwork,  underfeeding,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
irregularities  in  their  treatment^  will  stop  growing  much  earlier 
than  the  wild  animala  It  is  well  known  that  captive  elephants  stop 
growing  between  the  ages  first  mentioned  above,  and  more  than 
this,  that  elephants  reared  in  captivity  seldom  reach  the  extreme 
Umit  of  size,  which  is  found  only  in  animals  captured  after  their 
full  growth  has  been  attained.  It  may  therefore  be  made  as  a  gen- 
eral statement)  that  the  elephant  acquires  his  perfection  of  form, 
size,  and  general  physique  at  about  the  same  age  as  does  a  well- 
developed  white  man  of  the  temperate  zone. 

At  sixty  years  of  age  the  elephant  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  life.  According  to  Sanderson,  experienced  natives  believe 
that  elephants  generaUy  Uve  to  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  but 
rarely  attain  an  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  his  qwn 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  under  favorable  circumstances  the  ani- 
mal attains  an  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  large  animals,  the  height  of  the 
Indian  elephant  is  usuoUy  recorded  in  exceptional  figures,  which. 
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being  far  higher  than  the  average  adult  animal,  convey  an  erroneous 
impression.  Even  the  best  scientific  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  giving  the  largest  measurements  fairly  attainable,  which 
therefore  brings  the  average  animal  far  below  the  standard  they  set 
up.  I  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance  of  having  shot  a  mammal, 
even  out  of  a  score  of  the  same  species,  which  came  up  to  the  meas- 
urements recorded  by  Jerdon  in  his  "Mammals  of  India." 

The  height  of  the  male  Elephaa  Indicus  should  be  recorded  as 
9  feet  6  inches^  vertical  measurement^  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  female 
8  feet»  for  these  figures  represent  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
individuals  to  be  found  in  every  hundred ;  in  other  words,  ^nimftlfi 
which  can  be  seen  without  searching  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India. 

The  height  of  the  Indian  elephant  is  nearly  everywhere  recorded 
as  being  from  10  to  10|  feet  The  largest  animal  of  the  species 
ever  measured  by  reliable  hands  was  a  tusker  described  by  Mr. 
Corse  in  1799  as  belonging  to  Asaph-ul-Daula,  a  former  Yizier  of 
Oudh,  which  really  measured  10  feet  6  inches,  perpendicularly,  at 
the  shoulder.  This  animal  was  merely  one  out  of  ten  thousand, 
and  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  measure  Chang,  and  record  the 
height  of  Chinamen  as  being  seven  and  a  half  feet^  as  to  say  that 
the  Indian  elephant  is  as  tall  as  the  Vizier's  giant 

As  furnishing  the  most  positive  and  accurate  information  on  this 
point,  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Q.  P.  Sanderson's  delightful  book,  "  Thirteen  Years  Among 
the  Wild  Beasts  of  India."  In  this  work  the  author  has  given  us 
the  freshest,  fullest^  and  most  accurate  information  ever  penned 
concerning  the  Indian  elephant,  as  well  as  the  most  charming  stozy 
of  jungle  life  I  have  ever  read.     On  page  66  he  writes  as  follows : 

"Out  of  some  hundreds  of  tame  and  newly-caught  elephants 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  alao  from 
Burmah  and  the  difFerent  parts  of  India,  and  of  which  I  have  care- 
fully measured  aU  the  largest  individuals,  I  have  not  seen  one  10 
feet  in  vertical  height  at  tlie  shoulders.  The  largest  was  an  ele- 
phant in  the  Madras  Commissariat  stud  at  Hoonsoor,  which  meas- 
ured 9  feet  10  inchea  The  next  largest  ore  two  tuskers  belonging 
to  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  each  9  feet  8  inches^ 
captured  in  Mysore  some  forty  years  ago  and  still  alive. 

"  Of  females,  the  largest  I  have  measured,  two  leggy  animals  in 
the  stud  at  Dacca,  were  respectively  8  feet  6  inches,  and  8  feet  3 
inche&    As  illustrating  how  exceptional  this  height  is  in  fenude% 
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I  may  say  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  elephants  captured 
by  me  in  keddahs  in  Mysore  and  Bengal  in  1874  and  1876,  the 
ttJlest  females  were  just  8  feet  The  above  are  vertical  measure- 
ments at  the  shoulder.  ....  There  is  little  doubt  that  there 
is  not  an  elephant  10  feet  at  the  shoulder  in  India." 

Mr.  Corse  also  makes  the  following  statement : 

"  During  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants  under  the  management  of  Captain  Sandys  not  one 
was  10  feet  high,  and  only  a  few  males  0^  feet  higL" 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  an  elephant's  growth, 
has  been  compiled  from  sources  of  undoubted  authenticity — chiefly 
from  the  two  authors  quoted  above— and  is  submitted  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  figures  are  correct 

Table  or  Qbowtb  or  a  Male  Euiphamt. 


Pwlod  of  Lite. 

HdfhftaftShoaldm. 

Wdfht. 

At  birth 

V9H.     IneliM. 

2         11 
8         10 

4  6 

5  0 

6  6 

5  10 

6  U 

6  4 

7  0 

8  6 

9  6 

200 

When  one  year  old 

When  two  years  old 

When  three  years  old 

040 

When  four  years  old  

When  fiye  years  old 

When  six  years  old 

2,726 

When  seTen  years  old 

When  eleven  years  old 

4,818 

When  eiffhteen  years  old 

When  thirty  years  old 

8,804 

As  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  relative  size  of  the  species, 
the  African  elephant  has  the  larger  tusks.  The  largest  tusk  taken 
by  Gordon  Cumming  during  his  famous  hunt  for  ivory  was  10  feet 
8  inches  long  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  seveniy-iiiree  pound& 
I  have  never  seen  a  well-authenticated  record  of  a  larger  single 
tusk,  although  Cuvier,  on  hearsay  evidence,  mentions  a  tusk  sold 
in  Amsterdam  as  weighing  three  hundred  pounda  It  was  very 
probably  a  pair.  The  tusks  of  the  Indian  elephant  are,  in  general 
terms,  about  half  the  average  length  and  weight  of  the  African.  The 
largest  tusk  ever  taken  in  India,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  8 
feet  in  length  and  weighed  ninety  pounds,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  one  out  of  ten  thousand.  The  largest  taken  by  Sanderson  out 
of  twenty  elephants  shot,  was  five  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  pounds,  which  may  justly  be  considered  a 
15 
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tusk  far  above  the  average  size.  In  a  pile  of  nearly  a  hundred  Indian 
elephant  tusks  which  I  saw  in  the  Custom  House  at  Bombay,  not 
one  measured  five  feet  in  length,  and  most  of  them  were  under 
four  feet 

In  Hindustan,  all  male  elephants  have  tusks;  except  about  one 
out  of  eveiy  ten,  which,  on  account  of  their  absence,  is  called  a 
"  muckna."  The  tips  of  the  tusks  project  beyond  the  lip  of  the 
male  animal  almost  as  soon  as  bom,  and  I  have  even  seen  them 
showing  very  distinctly  in  a  half-grown  foetua  Sanderson  asserts, 
well  supported  by  the  best  of  evidence,  that  these  baby  tusks  are 
never  shed,  notwithstanding  the  common  assertion  to  the  contrary. 
The  female  elephants  and  the  mucknas  all  have  miniature  tusbsiy 
the  points  of  which  at  first  project  a  few  inches  beyond  the  lip^ 
but  they  are  very  soon  broken  short  off  at  the  lip,  leaving  a  rough, 
jagged  end  which  is  much  used  in  barking  trees,  eta 

The  natives  of  India  divide  elephants  into  three  very  distinct 
castes,  or  classes,  with  as  much  precision  as  do  the  most  captious 
breeders  of  fancy  animals,  and  all  local  prices  are  based  upon 
this  classification.  Commercially,  all  tame  elephants  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  for  use,  and  those  for  show.  For  the 
same  reason  that  every  English  gentleman  of  distinction  has  a 
long  retinue  of  choice  initial  letters  marching  in  solenm  pro- 
cession after  his  name,  every  Indian  prince  or  nobleman  keeps  a 
train  of  showy  elephants  to  add  to  his  prestige.  Lately,  however, 
the  elephants,  besides  being  very  expensive  to  keep,  have  become 
very  high-priced,  and  the  English  Gbvemment,  with  commendable 
forethought,  has  commenced  to  distribute  initials  among  the  native 
rajahs  and  maharajahs  to  take  the  place  of  the  animala  I  believe 
that  among  the  more  enlightened  natives,  <'  C.  S.  L"  is  considered 
equal  to  three  first  class  tuskera 

AU  other  things  being  equal,  the  price  paid  for  an  elephant  in 
the  Indian  market  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  points  of  the 
animal,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  his  doss.  Sanderson  says :  '*  Ele- 
phants are  divided  by  natives  into  three  castes  or  breeds,  distin- 
guished by  their  physical  conformation ;  these  are  termed  in  Bengal, 
Eoomeriah,  Dwasala,  and  Meerga,  which  terms  may  be  considered 
to  signify  thorough-bred,  half-bred,  and  third-rate. 

"  Whole  herds  frequently  consist  of  Dwasalas,  but  never  of  Eoo- 
meriahs  or  Meergas  alone  ;  these,  I  have  found,  occur  respectively  in 
the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  among  ordinaiy 
elephants. 
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*'  The  Eoomeriali,  or  thorough-bred,  takes  the  first  pkce ;  he 
alone  can  reach  extreme  excellence,  but  all  the  points  required  for 
perfection  ai*e  yerj  rarely  found  in  one  individual  He  is;  among 
elephants,  what  the  thorough-bred  is  among  horses,  saving  that  his 
is  a  natural,  not  cultiyated  superioriiy.  The  points  of  the  Koo- 
meriah  are  ;  barrel  deep  and  of  great  girth ;  legs  short  (especially 
the  hind  ones)  and  colossal,  the  front  pair  convex  on  the  front  side 
from  the  development  of  muscles ;  back  straight  and  flat  but  dop- 
ing from  shoulder  to  tail,  as  an  upstanding  elephant  must  be  high  in 
front ;  head  and  chest  massive ;  neck  thick  and  short ;  trunk  broad 
at  the  base  and  proportionately  heavy  throughout ;  bump  between 
the  eyes  prominent ;  cheeks  full ;  the  eye  full,  bright,  and  kindly  ; 
hind-quarters  square  and  plump  ;  the  skin  rumpled,  thick,  inclin- 
ing to  folds  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  soft  If  the  face,  base  of 
trunk,  and  ears  be  blotched  vnih.  cream-colored  markings,  the 'an- 
imal's value  is  thereby  enhanced.  The  tail  must  be  long  but  not 
touch  the  ground,  and  be  well  feathered. 

''The  Dwasala  class  comprises  all  animals  below  this  standard 
but  which  do  not  present  such  marked  imperfection  as  to  cause 
them  to  rank  as  Meergas,  or  third-rates ;  all  ordinary  elephants 
(about  seventy  per  ceni)  are  Dwasalas. 

"A  pronounced  Meerga  is  the  opposite  to  the  Koomeriah.  He 
is  leggy,  lank,  and  weedy,  with  an  arched,  sharp-ridged  back,  diffi- 
cult to  load  and  liable  to  galling ;  his  trunk  is  thin,  flabby,  and 
pendulous  ;  his  neck  long  and  lean  ;  he  falls  off  behind  ;  and  his 
hide  IB  thin.  His  head  is  small,  which  is  a  bad  point  in  any  ele- 
phant ;  his  eye  is  piggish  and  restles&  His  whole  appearance  is 
unthrifty  and  no  amount  of  feeding  or  care  makes  him  look  fat 
The  Meerga,  however,  has  his  uses;  from  his  length  of  leg  and 
lightness  he  is  generally  speedy  ;  the  heavier  Koomeriah  is  usually 
slow  and  stately  in  his  paces."* 

In  India,  elephants  stUl  form  the  most  imposing  feature  of  every 
ceremonial  procession  which  involves  a  display  of  the  ''pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance  "  of  a  native  ruler  or  prince.  Of  all  created  ani- 
mals, the  lordly  elephant  alone  was  bom  to  wear  splendid  trappings 
of  gold  doth  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  howdah  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, a  perfect  diadem  in  itself,  and  carry  princes  upon  his  back. 
At  such  times  the  king  of  beasts  is  fairly  crowned,  and  no  monarch 
in  Yoyol  purple  ever  walks  with  more  majestic  tread  or  bears  Imn- 

*  Wild  Beasts  of  India,  p.  84. 
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self  with  more  kingly  dignity  than  he.  Delhi  saw  a  goodly  aight, 
the  like  of  which  will  probably  never  occur  again,  when  it  beheld 
during  the  Imperial  Aasemblage  of  January  1,  1877,  a  procession  of 
elephants,  the  finest  in  all  India,  splendidly  caparisoned  and  sur- 
mounted by  magnificent  howdahs,  in  which  sat  the  swarthy  princes 
of  a  score  of  native  states,  bedecked  with  the  most  gorgeous  colors 
and  glittering  with  jewels.  On  such  occasions  as  this  the  elephant 
is  in  his  proper  sphere. 

Aside  from  the  purpose  mentioned  above,  the  trained  elephant 
is  of  great  value  both  to  the  government  and  private  individu^  for 
dragging  timber  in  forests  and  piling  it  at  the  depots,  carrying  and 
drawing  pieces  of  artillery,  and  also  carrying  stores  on  military 
campaigns,  particularly  in  mountainous  region& 

In  1870  the  government  of  Ceylon  imposed  an  export  duty  of 
£20  per  head  on  elephants,  which  has  completely  stopped  the  an- 
nual supply  of  India  from  that  source,  and  caused  a  great  advance 
in  prices  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal  marketa  Since  the  prices  of 
elephants  of  the  same  size  and  age  depend  upon  their  class,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  more  than  their  relative  valuea  In  the  follow- 
ing table  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  ruling  jmces  in  India  at 
this  date  (1882)  according  to  sex  and  size,  indicating  the  range  of 
prices  in  each  case. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  United  States,  elephants  do  not 
figure  either  in  Lord  Mayor's  processions  or  timber  forests,  and  are 
of  value  to  the  showman  only. 


QnaUty. 


Babj,  daring  first  jear 

Female,  four  jears  old 

Female,  aeyen  jean  old 

Female,  eleven  jears  old 

Female,  eighteen  jears  old 

Female,  over  twentj-five  jears  old. 

Tuaker,  four  jears  old 

Tuaker,  seven  jears  old 

Tusker,  eleven  jears  old 

Tusker,  eighteen  jeani  old 

Tusker,  over  twentj-five  years  old. 
Tusker,  highest  class 


Hatglitaft 


2ito  8  0 

5  6 

6  4 

6  10 

7  8 

8  8 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
9iiol0 


6 

4 
0 
6 

4 
0 


Valmin 


£20  to 
25  to 
60  to 
100  to 
160  to 
200  to 


£40 
85 
75 
150 
175 
275 


50to  80 
100  to  200 
800to  500 
eOOto  800 
800  to  1,200 
1,200  to  2,000 


VahMlB 


$100,000 
2,500 
3,000 
8,500 
4,000 
4,500 

8,000 
8,500 
4,000 
5,000 
7,000 
15,000 


*  Statement  famished  hj  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum. 
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The  elephant  is  the  most  paticfnt  and  obedient  of  all  animals/ 
and  by  far  the  most  intelligent  He  has  more  abiUiy  to  reason 
from  cause  to  effect  than  most  other  animals  of  docile  temperament^ 
and  he  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  capable  of  being  taught  and 
the  most  wiUing  to  obey  after  he  has  been  taught  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  has,  I  presume,  more 
personal  knowledge  of  the  animal  both  tame  and  wild  than  any 
European  living,  should  place  so  low  an  estimate  upon  his  mind. 
He  declares  that  "its  sagacity  is  of  a  very  mediocre  description,"* 
and  also  that  "  its  reasoning  faculties  are  tar  below  those  of  the  dog, 
and  possibly  other  animak." 

From  this  yiew,  which  I  think  is  due  to  the  fact  that  **  familiar- 
iiy  breeds  contempt,"  I  differ  very  widely.  My  acquaintance  with 
tame  elephants  has  created  in  my  mind  a  respect  for  their  intellect- 
ual qualities  which  I  never  could  have  acquired  in  any  other  way. 
A  trained  dog  or  horse  is  such  a  rariiy,  idven  among  the  thousands 
of  their  species,  that  it  is  considered  a  proper  object  to  exhibit  at 
a  circus.  A  horse  which  will  promptly  back  at  ilie  word  of  com- 
mand, or  a  dog  which  will  bark  or  stand  on  its  hind  legs  when  told 
to  do  so,  is  considered  quite  accomplished ;  but  in  India^  any  well- 
trained  elephant^  at  a  word  or  touch  from  his  driver,  who  sits  astride 
his  neck,  will  "hand  up,"  "kneel,"  "speak"  (trumpet),  "salaam" 
(salute  with  his  trunk),  stop,  back,  lie  down,  pull  down  an  obstruct- 
ing branch,  gather  fodder  and  "hand  up  "  to  his  attendant^  turn 
or  lift  a  log,  or  drag  it  by  taking  its  drag-rope  between  its  teeth. 
He  will  also  protect  his  attendants  or  attack  a  common  enemy  with 
fury.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  there  are  in  India  to-day, 
scores  of  captive  elephants  who  are  capable  of  performing  all  the 
services  enumerated  above.  But  of  course  there  are  many  which 
are  not  so  intelligent 

Contrast  this  with  the  performances  of  our  most  intelligent 
breed  of  dogs,  the  pointer.  Even  when  taken  young  and  trained 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  are  at  best  capable  of 
being  taught  only  a  few  things,  as  to  "  go  on,"  to  "  charge,"  to  go. 
in  a  given  direction,  and  retrieve.  The  extreme  difficuliy  of 
teaching  a  dog  anything  after  he  has  passed  his  puppy-hood  is  so 
universally  acknowledged  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ^unilior  prov- 
erb, "  It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks."  What  a  strong 
contrast  is  seen  in  the  wild  "  koomeriah  "  elephant,  caught  when  he 
was  about  sixty  years  old  (by  Mr.  Sanderson),  who  "  was  easily  man- 
aged a  few  days  after  his  capture."    Of  all  animals  in  the  world 
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what  other  would  have  so  quickly  learned  that  mind  is  saperior  to 
matter,  that  man  is  master  of  the  dumb  brutes,  or  would  hare  suc- 
cumbed so  gracefully  to  the  incTitable  1 

While  staying  at  Sungam,  the  elephant  camp  and  timber  depot 
on  the  AninntllftiA^  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  watch  the  elephants 
at  work  and  to  learn  something  of  their  management  Ibny  an 
hour  I  spent  in  the  timber  yard,  quite  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 
those  giants  at  work.  The  first  work  of  the  elephant  is  in  the  jungle 
where  there  are  no  roads  for  carta  The  teak-trees  ha^e  been  felled 
and  he?m  into  timbers  from  9  to  12  inches  square  and  16  to  20 
feet  long,  with  a  handle  called  a  ''drag-hole  "  at  one  end,  through 
which  the  drag-rope  is  passed  and  made  fast  The  drag-rope  is 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
is  made  by  the  Muloers  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called  "Tsca 
nar "  (SUerculia  villasa).  These  ropes  are  veiy  strong,  una&cted 
by  wetting,  but  are  also  quite  soft^  so  that  the  elephants. use  them 
without  injuring  their  lips.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  made  fast  in 
the  drag-hole  of  the  log  to  be  moved,  the  elephant  seizes  the  free 
end  with  his  trunk  and  places  it  between  his  huge  molars^  and  with 
the  log  almost  by  his  side  he  bends  his  head  toward  it^  grips  the 
rope  firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  drags  it  along.  If  he  is  a  tusker 
he  puts  the  rope  oyer  his  tusk  next  the  log,  which  gives  him  con- 
siderable leverage.  When  the  rope  is  about  to  slip  between  the 
teeth,  or  the  jaws  begin  to  tire  at  a  critical  moment,  I  have  often 
seen  the  elephant  wrap  his  trunk  tightly  around  the  rope  and  pull 
vigorously  with  it  apparently  to  assist  his  jawa 

This  method  of  working  elephants  always  seemed  to  me  a 
heathenish  and  stupid  one,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  charac- 
terized in  any  other  way.  Instead  of  walking  straight  away  with 
the  log,  as  the  animal  would  undoubtedly  do  in  proper  harness,  the 
poor  beast  is  obliged  to  stop  every  fifty  yards  to  rest  his  jaws  and 
neck,  upon  which  the  whole  strain  comes.  It  is  entirely  unnatural 
for  any  animal  to  draw  a  load  from  the  head,  with  its  neck  bent 
around  gidetoiae,  instead  of  from  the  shoulder  or  the  girth. 

In  turning  square  timber  a  tusker  puts  his  tusks  under  the 
edge,  lifts  upward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  easily  throws  it  over ;  but  the  female  or  muckna,  having  no 
tusks,  has  to  kneel,  place  the  base  of  the  trunk,  not  the  forehead, 
against  the  side  of  the  log,  and  by  a  downward  and  forward  press- 
ure against  the  upper  edge  of  the  log,  push  it  over.  In  either 
case  the  work  is  done  in  less  than  a  minute,  if  there  be  no  special 
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difficulty  to  orercome.  In  the  Sungam  timber  depots  all  the  work 
of  piling  and  arranging  the  logs  in  regular  order,  at  equal  distancea 
apart,  with  the  right  side  uppermost^  was  performed  by  elephants, 
under  the  direction  of  their  mahout&  A  word  of  command,  a  silent 
touch  of  the  hand  or  knee  was  enough.  There  was  no  loud  bawling 
nor  angry  swearing  at  the  laborers,  such  as  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  had  they  been  Barbadoes  or  Demerara  negroes,  nor 
was  there  any  insulting  back-talk  or  insubordination,  such  as  those 
abominable  scallawags  are  wont  to  indulge  in.  In  fact^  the  elephants 
worked  like  intelligent  human  beings  of  the  better  sort 

The  elephants  of  the  Forest  Department  were  every  night  al- 
lowed to  run  loose  in  the  jungle  around  the  camp  to  feed  upon  the 
succulent  bamboo  shoots  and  grass,  by  which  they  secured  their 
own  green  fodder,  and  rendered  the  services  of  the  usual  grass-cui- 
ters  unnecessary.  Every  morning  they  were  hunted  up  and 
brought  in  by  their  mahouts  and  taken  to  the  stream  to  bathe. 
They  were  made  to  lie  down  where  the  water  was  deepest  and  en- 
joy a  full  bath  and  good  washing,  after  which  they  were  ready  for 
breakfast  Another  attendant  always  remained  in  camp  to  prepare 
the  cooked  food  for  the  herd.  The  daily  allowance  of  rice  for  each 
elephant  was  one  maund,  or  tweniy-four  pounds.  The  entire  daily 
allowance  was  cooked  at  once  in  a  huge  copper  kettle,  and  when 
thoroughly  boiled,  each  elephant's  share  was  made  up  into  four  or 
five  balls  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  the  whole  breakfast  was  laid 
out  on  a  mat  spread  near  the  kettle.  The  seven  or  eight  elephants 
then  marched  up  and  took  their  places  around  the  mat  facing  in- 
ward, two  on  each  side,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  perfection 
of  **  table-manners,"  stood  stUl  to  be  waited  upon  in  turn.  One  by 
one,  the  cook  lifted  the  balls  of  rice  and  placed  them  carefully  in 
the  mouths  of  the  elephants,  who  always  gracefully  elevated  their 
trunks  while  receiving  them,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  meal 
was  finished.  I  often  assisted  in  this  interesting  performance,  and 
the  huge  animals  never  showed  me  the  least  incivility. 

When  a  mahout  wishes  to  mount  his  elephant  he  gives  a  word 
of  command,  at  which  the  animal  lifts  one  of  his  fore-feet  and  bends 
it  upward,  the  bare-footed  driver  steps  upon  it  nimbly,  seizes  the 
elephant  by  the  ear  and  scrambles  up  the  foreleg  to  his  place.  On 
account  of  my  thick-soled  shoes,  I  could  not  swarm  up  an  elephant's 
leg  in  that  way,  and  being  without  a  ladder  the  elephants  always 
knelt  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  riding  pad. 

Except  in  forests  like  the  Animallais,  where  there  are  no  culti- 
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Tated  fields  to  be  irespaesed  upon,  elephants  cannot  be  tamed 
loose  at  night  to  browse  at  will,  but  must  be  famished  with  a  daily 
sapply  of  green  fodder,  graaa,  leaves^  sagar-cane,  or  in  liea  of  thai^ 
dry  fodder,  in  a  smaller  quantity.  The  daily  goyemment  allow- 
ance in  Bengal  is  400  pounds  of  green  fodder,  or  240  pounds  of 
dry,  while  in  Madras  it  is  only  250  pounds  and  125  pounds  respeo- 
tiyely  for  elephants  of  the  same  size  and  internal  capacity.  Ifr. 
Sanderson  has  proyen,  by  careful  experiments  in  feeding  elephanta^ 
that  the  goyemment  allowance  in  both  the  Pl^esidencies  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  animal  He  found  that  dur- 
ing eight  consecutiye  days,  eight  female  elephants  consumed  a  dafly 
ayerage  of  650  pounds  of  green  fodder  each,  and  a  large  tusker 
consumed  800  pounds  of  the  same  food  in  eighteen  hour&  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  animals  had  each  18  pounds  of  grain  daily. 

The  foUowing  figures  show  the  cost  of  keeping  an  adult  female 
elephant  in  the  Madras  Commissariat  Department^  per  month : 

1  nuhoQt  (driver) 0  Bapeai. 

1  graas-cuttor. % . .  .0      " 

20  pouiidi  rioo  por  diom  («)0  poiiudii  jMir  ruiioe) 25      " 

Bali,  oil,  Aiid  medioinot 3      ** 

Fodder,  average  montblj  purobaae tf      ** 

48      " 
The  rupee  is  equal  to  about  forty-four  cents  in  gold,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  keeping  an  elephant  about  $2L12  per 
month  in  our  currency. 

Male  elephants  which  haye  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  twenty 
years  or  thereabouts,  are  subject  to  fits  of  *'  must,"  or  temporary 
insanity,  when  they  are  not  sufficiently  worked  or  exercised,  and 
sometimes  eyen  when  they  ara  According  to  all  accounts,  ele- 
phants of  adyanced  age  are  most  subject  to  these  dangerous 
paroxysms,  and  the  fits  yaiy  in  duration  from  four  or  fiye  weeks 
to  four  or  fiye  month&  They  also  yary  in  intensity  from  dull  leth- 
argy in  one  animal,  to  the  most  murderous  fury  in  another.  The  ap- 
proach of  *'  must "  is  indicated  by  the  discharge  of  a  peculiar  yellow 
matter  from  a  small  orifice  behind  the  eye,  upon  the  appearance  of 
which  the  elephant  is  closely  watched,  if  not  chained  up  altogether. 
An  elephant  in  a  yiolent  fit  of  "must"  sometimes  becomes  the 
incarnation  of  murderous  and  destructiye  deyiltiy.  Many  of  the 
so-called  "  rogue  "  elephants  are,  no  doubt,  old  males  who  from 
oyer-eating  and  lazy  habits  haye  been  attacked  by  fits  of  "  must." 
Sanderson  mentions  an  elephant  at  Mandla,  near  Jubbulpore,  which 
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a  few  years  ago  "  killed  an  immense  number  of  people  "  liefore  its 
bloody  career  was  ended  by  two  officera 

In  Mr.  Dawson's  fascinating  volume,  ''Neilgherry  Sporting 
EeminiscenceSy"  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  from  the  pen  of 
General  Morgan,  of  the  doings  of  a  ''must"  elephant  at  Mudumallay 
(where  I  did  my  first  bison-shooting),  in  January,  1870.  The  ele- 
phant went  mad,  almost  killed  his  mahout^  and  had  inaugurated  a 
perfect  reign  of  terror  at  the  karkhana  when  Qeneral  Morgan  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  For  fifteen  days  all  work  had  been  stopped, 
and  the  station  was  almost  entirely  deserted.  The  vicious  brute 
had  smashed  down  huts,  upset  carts,  broken  into  the  writer's  bunga- 
low to  get  at  some  sugar  (I  wish  he  had  caught  Bamasawmy  1)  and 
every  person  whom  he  scented  was  immediately  charged,  although 
strange  to  say  no  one  was  killed.  Oenerol  Morgan  was  charged 
almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  but  sent  a  bullet  into  the  ani- 
mal's forehead  above  the  brain,  which  caused  him  to  retreat  At 
another  time  it  required  two  bullets  to  stop  a  more  determined 
charge,  upon  receiving  which  the  brute  fled  to  the  jungle.  In  the 
meantime  a  number  of  elephants  were  sent  for,  and  when  they  came, 
ten  days  later,  the  vicious  beast  was  surrounded  and  captured  without 
accident  General  Morgan's  account  of  the  event  concludes  as  follows : 

"  When  he  broke  loose,  I  asked  the  mahout  how  it  happened,  as 
he  was  nearly  killed  at  the  time.  He  said  :  'I  was  just  going  to 
mount,  when  he  knocked  me  off  his  foreleg  and  pressed  me  down 
upon  the  ground  across  the  loins  with  his  tusk  (he  was  a  mudkna). 
I  exclaimed,  "  O  Bama  1  (name  of  the  elephant),  spare  me,  have  pity 
on  me  I  How  often  have  I  given  you  jaggery  (sugar)  and  cocoanut  1 
Have  I  not  ever  been  kind  to  you  ?  Have  I  ever  defrauded  you  of 
your  just  rights?  OBamal  remember  I  was  always  good  to  you  and 
spare  me  this  time  1 "  On  which  Bama  relaxed  the  awful  pressure 
on  my  loins  and  I  got  up,  made  him  a  salaam,  and  walked  away, 
though  I  felt  as  if  my  back  was  broken.'  Apparently  the  mahout 
had  treated  him  fairly,  or  certainly  the  elephant  had  never  let  him 
go.  The  cavadie,  or  grass-cutter,  would  have  fared  differently  had 
he  fallen  into  Kama's  hands,  for  the  pain  of  many  a  prod  from  his 
spear  was  fresh  in  Bama's  memory,  and  he  no  sooner  let  go  the 
mahout  than  he  took  up  the  scent  of  the  unfortunate  cavadie,  and 
hunted  him  like  a  dog.  The  man  escaped  that  day  with  difficulty. 
The  elephant  winded  him  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  and  he  was  nearly  caught,  so  that  finally  the  cavadie  had  to 
abandon  the  forest  and  take  refuge  across  a  river  ten  miles  away." 
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OccasioimUy  a  solitary  elephant,  in  nearly  every  case  a  male» 
takes  to  tearing  down  Luts,  maliciously  destroying  crops  and  loll- 
ing people,  by  which  he  speedily  earns  for  himself  the  title  of  "a 
rogue."  Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  about  such  individuals^ 
I  believe  it  could  be  proven  that  no  elephant  becomes  a  rogue  un- 
less  he  is  suffering  from  some  acute  ailment^  or  else  a  fit  of  "  must** 
Asportsman  once  showed  me  a  tusk  he  had  extracted  from  a  famous 
rogue,  the  condition  of  which  afforded  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
animal's  vicious  temper.  At  some  late  period  of  his  life  a  heavy 
boll  had  been  fired  into  the  base  of  his  right  tusk,  shattering  the 
ivory,  splitting  the  tusk  and  driving  sharp  splinters  of  it  into  the 
medullary  pulp.  The  pain  must  have  been  excruciating,  and  yet^ 
like  himian  toothache,  it  could  not  kilL 

An  angry  elephant  usually  kills  a  man  by  treading  or  kneeling 
upon  his  body,  and  crushing  it  to  a  jelly.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  victim  is  subjected  to  stOl  more  terrible  torture,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  Sanderson's  work  will  show : 

"He  (the  Eakankote  rogue)  had  now  returned,  evidently  not  im- 
proved in  temper,  and  had  marked  his  arrival  by  killing  a  Eurraba^ 
a  relative  of  one  of  the  trackers  I  h&d  with  me  on  our  late  expedi- 
tion. The  Eurraba  was  surprised  while  digging  roots  in  the  jungle, 
but  would  probably  not  have  been  caught  had  he  been  alone.  Two 
youthful  aborigines  were  with  him,  and  it  was  after  putting  them 
up  a  tree,  and  attempting  to  follow,  that  he  was  pulled  down  and 
torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  elephant  The  Eurrabas  who  found 
the  body,  said  that  the  elephant  h&d  held  the  unfortunate  man 
down  with  one  fore-foot^  whilst  with  his  trunk  he  tore  legs  and  arms 
from  their  sockets,  and  jerked  them  to  some  distance." 

This  was  the  third  man  killed  by  the  Eakankote  rogue,  who  was 
himself  speedily  hunted  down  and  IdUed  by  Mr.  Sanderson. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  elephant  is  its  swimming 
power.  With  a  colossal  body  and  legs,  and  with  feet  almost  wholly 
unadapted  to  making  progress  through  the  water,  the  elephant 
swims  better  than  any  other  terrestrial  quadruped.  Upon  this 
pointy  Mr.  Sanderson  writes  as  follows : 

"  A  batch  of  seventy-nine  (elephants)  that  I  despatched  from 
Dacca  to  Borrackpur,  near  Calcutta,  had  the  Ghmges  and  several  of 
its  large  tidal  branches  to  cross.  In  the  longest  swim  they  were  six 
hours  without  touching  the  bottom  ;  after  a  rest  on  a  sand-bank, 
they  completed  the  swim  in  three  more.  Not  one  was  lost  I  have 
heaffd  of  even  more  remarkable  swims  than  this." 
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The  next  day  after  leaving  Madras,  our  steamer  called  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  a  little  comer  of  only  one  hundred  and  scTen  square  mileSi 
but  the  largest  of  the  Frendi  possessions  in  India^  which  all  told, 
amount  to  only  one  hundred  and  eigliiy  six  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  city  of  Pondicberry  is  a  pretty  little  place,  cleaner  and  whiter 
than  Madras  and  with  the  additional  advantage  over  the  latter  city 
of  having  no  "  harbor  works."  We  lay  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
a  mile  from  shore,  and  discharged  a  portion  of  our  cargo  into 
the  heavy  masulah  surf-boats  common  along  the  shelterless  Ooro- 
mondel  coast 

The  following  day  we  called  at  Negapatam  and  went  through 
the  same  programme.  The  sea  was  very  rough  and  la«<1itig  pas- 
sengers was  no  joke.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  except 
an  athlete  to  step  from  a  ship's  ladder  into  a  boat  which  is  rising 
and  falling  seven  feet^  three  or  four  times  a  minute,  and  if  a  man 
is  inclined  to  be  clumsy  he  had  best  decide  before  starting  whether 
he  prefers  to  fall  on  his  back  or  his  stomacL 

The  morning  after  leaving  Negapatam  found  us  on  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  pearl  of  the  East  Indie&     All  day  we  were  in  sight  of 
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its  shore  line  of  golden  yellow  sand  lying  below  a  bright  green 
fringe  of  palm-trees,  while  the  forest-dad  summits  of  the  mountains 
loomed  up  far  in  the  interior.  The  narrow  channel  which  separates 
the  mainland  of  India  from  Ceylon  at  Paumben  is  too  shallow  by 
about  ten  feet  to  allow  ocean  steamers  to  pass  through,  and  we 
wei*e  obliged  to  sail  three  quarters  way  around  the  island  to  reach 
Colombo.  No  one  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  to  "  scent  the 
spicy  perfume  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  "  at  long  range  than  did 
we  on  that  occasion,  but  a  stone  image  could  not  have  foiled  more 
utterly  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind. 

For  years  and  years,  until  the  absurdity  has  become  bald  with 
age,  has  it  been  asserted  as  a  fact  that  the  spice-laden  breezes  from 
Ceylon  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  island  to  voyagers  miles  at  sea, 
and  some  writers  have  even  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  they 
noticed  the  aroma  of  the  breezes  before  sighting  land.  It  is  time 
this  dear  old  delusion  should  be  given  up. 

My  first  impressions  of  Colombo  were  never  received.  Early  in 
the  morning  while  I  was  eagerly  anticipating  the  delightful  experi- 
ence of  steaming  up  to  the  city  and  landing  in  Ceylon  "at  last^" 
my  head  began  to  ache,  cold  waves  began  to  swoop  up  and  down 
my  back,  my  throat  began  to  fire  up  and  I  was  soon  shivering  as 
though  the  equator  had  no  existence.  By  the  time  we  came  to  an- 
chor it  was  the  fever's  innings,  and  my  only  thought  was  to  get 
ashore  and  find  a  hotel 

When  I  landed  on  the  jetty  I  was  half-blinded  with  the  pain  in 
my  head ;  my  brain  was  dizzy,  and  I  was  as  sick  at  the  stomach  as  a 
drunken  man.  I  looked  and  acted  so  much  like  one  that  the  na- 
tives said,  "  Look  1  look  1  the  gentleman  is  drunk  I  "  and  immedi- 
ately collected  around  me  to  see  the  fun.  A  native  policeman  hov- 
ered obligingly  near,  to  assist  me  or  take  me  in  charge  as  the  case 
might  require,  and  from  his  actions  I  could  not  tell  which  thought 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  But  the  thought  of  being  in  Ceylon 
braced  me  up,  and  I  presently  crawled  to  a  cool  and  comfortable 
hotel,  where  I  went  to  bed  and  enjoyed  my  fever  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  comfort 

The  best  physician  in  Colombo  was  Dr.  White,  the  Artillery 
Surgeon,  although,  by  a  strange  coincidence  his  house  stands  with 
a  hospital  on  one  side  and  a  graveyard  on  the  other.  I  sent  for 
him  without  delay,  and  without  delay  he  came,  and  told  me  I  had 
best  take  a  trip  home  (to  England),  in  order  to  get  the  fever  out  of 
my  system.    I  replied  that  such  a  calamity  was  not  to  be  thought 
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of,  and  he  must  cure  me  on  the  spot.  In  five  minutes  he  wrote  a 
prescription  which  proved  the  death-blow  of  my  feyer.  It  came 
the  next  day  and  took  leave. of  me  forever,  after  having  stuck  to 
me  faithfully  for  nearly  seven  months  and  floored  me  sixteen  time& 
The  Doctor  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the  jungles  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  remain  close  by  the  sea^  or  upon  it  if  possible  for  that 
length  of  time.  I  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter,  my  fever  veas 
effectually  stamped  out  in  four  weeks,  and  my  former  energy  re- 
turned in  full  force.  The  prescription  which  wrought  my  salvation 
I  will  record  here  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity  in  the  East 
Indie&     It  is  as  follows : 

9.  Qnin.  anlph.  (Snlpliate  of  quinine) H' * 

Liq.  stryonn.  (Liquor  siryohniM) |  j. 

Tinot  card.  00.  (Tincture  of  cardamom,  compound) 3  Iv. 

Acid,  anlph.  dil.  (Dilute  lulphurio  acid) 3  ij. 

Aqua  (Water  in  quantity  sulBcient  to  make) ad  |  zij. 

K.  ft  Mist 

Half  a  wine-glaaaful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Colombo  is  by  all  odds  the  most  beautiful  city  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  tropica  Of  course,  parts  of  the  Pettah,  or  native  quarter, 
are  wholly  uninviting,  as  is  the  case  vdth  nearly  every  oriental  diy, 
and  I  loavo  thorn  out  of  consideration.  But  take  first»  if  you 
please,  the  aristocratic  section  called  the  Fort,  perched  by  itself  on 
a  little  peninsula  formed  by  Colombo  Lake  and  the  sea^  standing 
proudly  aloof  from  the  Pettah.  Here  cluster  nearly  all  the  Gkyvem- 
ment  buildings,  the  banks,  the  hotels,  all  the  European  shops  and 
the  high-class  native  one&  The  streets  are  beautifully  dean  and 
smooth,  well  shaded  by  tulip-trees  (TJiespesia  populnea),  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  principal  ones  there  stands  a  tall,  square 
tower,  or  campanile,  in  the  top  of  which  is  the  Colombo  lighi^  and 
directly  under  it  the  town  docL  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Fort 
there  stretches  away  toward  the  south  in  a  dear  undulating  sweep 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  finest  esplanade  in  the  world.  Why  it 
is  stigmatized  with  such  an  abominable  name  as  Oalle  Face,  I  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  divine;  and  therefore,  suppose  that  name  was 
given  it  for  some  strategic  purpose.    People  will  tell  you  it ''  faces 

^  Tlie  above  is  the  quantity  of  quinine  called  for  in  the  dmggist'i  copj  of 
the  original  prescription,  but  the  amount  (one  ounce)  is  so  great  as  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  one  drachm  is  the  quantity  intended.  In  making  up  the  rem- 
edy I  would  advise  the  substitution  of  the  latter  quantity,  as  the  former  is 
palpably  a  copyist's  error.  W.  T.  H. 
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Galle,"  but  it  does  no  each  thing ;  it  faces  Aden.  It  is  long  and 
rather  narrow  in  places,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  lake  on 
the  other.  It  is  simply  an  open  stretch  of  gently-rolling,  smooth, 
green  lawn,  without  a  sign  of  a  fence,  a  gravelled  foot-path,  tree^ 
shrub,  or  even  the  inevitable  marble  statue.  There  is  nothing 
hackneyed  about  it  It  is  as  free  as  the  air,  and  you  may  walk 
across  it^  or  gallop  over  it  on  horseback  to  your  heart's  content 

In  the  evening  toward  sunset  the  w^thy  Europeans  drive 
round  and  round  this  beautiful  Esplanade  in  their  best  turnouts, 
to  enjoy  the  balmy  breezes;  and  the  Europeans  who  are  not 
wealthy  walk  oui^  and  sit  on  the  benches  along  the  shore.  Some- 
how I  always  preferred  the  benchea  To  me  there  was  a  world  of 
quiet  enjoyment  in  sitting  there  alone,  watching  the  sun  as  it  sank 
slowly  into  the  sea,  the  tiny  sail-boats  of  the  fishermen  gliding  by 
as  they  sought  the  harbor ;  the  calm,  blue  sea,  stretching  in  wide 
expanse  before  me,  and  the  surf  creeping  up  the  sand  at  my  feet 

The  view  of  Colombo  from  the  dock  tower  is  full  of  exquisite 
beauty,  particularly  when  looking  south.  Along  the  boundary  of 
the  Fort  stands  a  zig-zag  row  of  five  long,  two-story,  many  win- 
dowed, pale  yellow  buildings,  clean  and  handsome,  which  are  the 
military  barracka  Immediately  beyond  them  stretches  the  Es- 
planade with  the  Hospital  on  the  left,  the  Olub  House  fairly  tres- 
passing on  the  green  sward  farther  down,  while  at  the  lower  end  is 
the  Ghdle  Face  Hotel,  embowered  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  coooanut 
trees.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  Esplanade  for  its 
western  shore,  lies  Slave  Lake,  a  body  of  water  many  acres  in  ex- 
tent but  with  such  a  wonderfully  irregular  shape,  and  so  many 
sinuosities  of  shore-line  that  one  cannot  obtain  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it  except  from  a  height  Its  southern  shore 
curves  in  and  out  and  all  about ;  but  a  well-kept  carriage-drive 
winds  along  its  entire  length,  patiently  following  all  the  curves^ 
leading  post  shady  bungalows  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds 
full  of  cocoanut-trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful  plants  found 
only  in  the  tropics  or  in  hot-houses.  No  drive  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  that  around  the  lake  about  sunset,  the  time  when  all 
hot  countries  are  the  most  enjoyable. 

Beyond  the  lake,  toward  the  southeast,  lie  the  Cinnamon  Gar- 
dens, the  Museum,  wide  streets  and  the  airy  bungalows  of  the 
wealthy  European  officials  and  merchants.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  city  is  embowered  in  cocoanut-trees,  and  the  ground 
is  nearly  everywhere  carpeted  with  green  grass.    What  a  striking 
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coniarast  is  this  genuine  luxuriance  of  vegetation  to  the  parched 
and  barren  landscapes  of  famine-stricken  Madras ! 

East  of  the  Fort  lies  the  native  town,  extending  in  a  vast  semi- 
circle from  the  edge  of  the  inner  harbor  around  Slave  Lake  to  the 
seashore  below  the  Galle  Face  Hotel  The  Pettah  is  well-built  but 
crowded  of  course,  and  in  the  quarter  where  the  principal  shops 
are,  the  streets  are  thronged  with  people  and  bullock  carta  To 
the  north  lies  the  inner  harbor,  where  the  small  native  craft  lie  in 
shallow  water.  From  the  seaward  extremity  of  the  Fort  peninsula, 
a  long  arm  of  concrete  is  being  slowly  pushed  northward  out  into 
the  deep  water,  to  increase,  by  one  skilful  stroke,  both  the  size  of 
the  harbor  and  the  depth  of  it,  bj  enclosing  behind  the  breakwater 
a  portion  of  the  open  sea.  Toward  the  west  we  look  down  upon  a 
mass  of  huge  bowlders  and  masses  of  rock  lying  along  the  beach, 
against  which  the  surf  dashes  unceasingly  with  showers  of  silvery 
spray.  Beyond  these  stretch  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  dotted  with  white  sails  of  fishing-boats,  until,  at  the  distant 
horizon,  the  blue  of  the  sky  blends  with  that  of  the  sea. 

A  walk  through  the  Fort  reminds  the  traveller  that  he  is  in 
contact  with  a  different  class  of  people  and  a  different  language 
from  anything  he  has  met  in  Hindustan.  The  language  of  South- 
em  India  (Tamil)  is  spoken  in  portions  of  Northern  Oeylou,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  Singhalese,  and  speak  a  language 
known  by  the  same  name  as  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  our  journey  eastward  we  meet  with  the 
sarong,  which  is  tmiversally  worn  by  the  Malays,  and  one's  first 
thought  is  that  the  fashion  was  originally  borrowed  from  them. 

The  average  Singhalese  gentieman  is  a  curiosity,  so  far  as  his 
"  get-up  "  is  concerned.  Instead  of  pantaloons  he  wears  about  two 
yards  of  cloth,  either  plain  or  figured,  white  or  colored,  wound 
tightiy  around  his  legs  from  his  waist  down  to  his  f eet^  held  either 
by  a  belt  at  the  waist  or  by  rolling  the  edge  under. 

This  primitive  petticoat  lacks  all  the  good  features  of  the  mod- 
em garment  and  possesses  not  a  solitary  advantage  over  trowsers. 
Unlike  the  sarong  of  the  Malay,  which  is  worn  quite  short  in  com- 
parison, this  antiquated  "  pull  back  '*  reaches  to  the  shoe& 

Its  small  circumference  destroys  all  the  freedom  of  the  lower 
limbs  so  necessary  to  a  man,  and  compels  the  wearer  to  take  short 
mincing  steps  like  a  girl  The  meanest  thing  I  remember  doing 
in  Ceylon  was  to  inveigle  two  Singhalese  gentiemen  into  dimbing 
a  high  picket  fence.    I  climbed  it  firsts  to  show  them  how,  and  for 
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the  next  few  minutes  was  intensely  interested  in  watching  their 
gymnastica  In  ioimeas  to  them  I  record  the  fact  that  they  got 
oyer  1 

Besides  the  sarong,  the  gentleman  aforesaid  wears  his  hair  very 
long,  combs  it  straight  back,  coils  it  up  at  the  back  of  his  head  and 
catches  it  with  a  high  tortoise-shell  comb.  He  wears  ear-rings  also, 
has  at  best  a  very  scaniy  beard,  and  if  he  is  a  beardless,  boy  you 
will  be  very  apt  to  think  him  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  for  a 
native.  The  men  are,  as  a  rule,  much  better  looking  than  the 
women,  the  latter  being  more  masculine  in  general  appearance. 

A  Yisxt  to  the  native  curiosity  shops  on  the  Fort  is  full  of  in- 
terest With  but  one  exception,  they  are  all  kept  by  Moormen, 
who  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  bright  red  caftans,  their 
shaven  heads^  and  their  anxiety  to  cheat  eveiy  stranger.  The  un- 
initiated traveller  should  beware  of  every  man  in  Colombo  or  Oalle 
who  has  his  head  shaved  and  wears  upon  it  a  tall,  rimless  straw 
hat^  resembling  an  inverted  flower-pot  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  decorative  art 

The  shops  of  these  worthies  contain  carved  ivory  and  ebony 
elephants,  ebony  canes  also  elaborately  carved,  beautiful  paper 
weights  made  of  elephant's  teeth  sawn  into  sections  and  polished ; 
chessmen  of  carved  ivory  and  sandalwood  boxes  (from  China) ; 
tortoise-shell  work-boxes,  watch-chains,  combs,  jewel  caskets  of 
porcupine  quills,  ebony  wood  and  ivory;  and  precious  stones  of 
poor  qualiiy  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Even  the  best  of  Ceylon 
native  carving  is  clumsily  done,  and  is  not  fit  to  compare  with  thai 
of  the  Chinese. 

A  visit  to  the  business  quarter  of  the  Pettah  reveals  a  long 
row  of  shops  packed  closely  together,  substantially  built  and  well 
stocked  witti  all  the  common  European  articles  used  in  the  tropica^ 
and  arranged  quite  in  European  style.  I  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tensive variety  of  goods  to  be  found  in  many  of  them,  and,  taken 
altogether,  they  were  unusually  well  appointed  for  native  storea 
There  are  no  petty  bazaars  here  with  impudent  Madrasees  bawling 
out  at  you  as  you  pass  quietly  along,  "You  want  buy  socks?'' 
"What  you  want?" 

The  stores  of  the  Chetties  who  deal  in  rice  are  full  of  grain 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  it  seems  a  sin  that  those  old  fellows 
should  be  able  to  make  such  piles  of  money  as  they  do,  and  not 
know  how  to  spend  it.  A  fat  old  Cbetty,  with  his  mouth  running 
over  with  betel  juice,  a  fifty-cent  turban  on  his  head,  naked  to  the 
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Mraist,  and  displaying  a  breast  as  hairy  as  Esau's,  whom  a  stranger 
would  not  suspect  of  being  able  to  buy  a  hen  and  chickens,  will  sit 
down  and  sign  his  name  to  a  check  on  the  Oriental  Bank  for  Mtj 
thousand  rupees  as  calmly  as  I  would.  But  the  similarity  would 
end  there,  for  he  would  get  the  money,  and  I  would  ''get  lefi" 

My  reception  by  the  Oovemment  authorities  at  (Colombo  was 
of  a  highly  characteristic  nature,  and  I  am  tempted  to  record  it  as 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  aggravation  a  traveller  is  sometimes  forced 
to  endure.  Tlie  incident  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  natural- 
ists who  intend  to  visit  Ceylon. 

When  Professor  Ward  and  I  were  in  London  we  looked  up  the 
question  of  alcoholic  supplies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  upon  being 
informed  that  methylated  spirits  (alcohol  charged  with  methylic 
acid  to  render  it  forever  unfit  for  drinking  in  any  way),  by  virtue 
of  its  character,  entered  all  ports  free  of  duty,  the  Professor  pur- 
chased nineiy-six  gallons  of  it  at  8s.  2d.  per  gallon,  or  seveniy-flix 
cents.  Thirty-six  gallons  were  shipped  to  (Colombo,  care  of  Messrs. 
Lee,  Hedges  &  Co.,  to  await  my  arrival,  and  the  remainder  was  sent 
to  Singapore.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  this  spirits  was  of  greater 
strength  than  anything  procurable  in  Ceylon,  and  was  to  be  used 
in  preserving  fishes,  small  reptiles,  and  crustaceans. 

The  case  of  spirits  lay  in  the  Custom  House  until  I  reached 
Colombo,  when  it  so  happened  it  was  cleared  by  our  agents,  at  my 
request  of  course,  while  I  was  off  for  a  few  day's  shooting. 

Imagine  my  horror  to  find  upon  returning  that  the  customs  au- 
thorities had  levied  an  import  duty  of  six  rupees  per  gallon  ($2.70) 
on  the  spirits,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  good  alcohol,  and  of  course 
Messra  Lee,  Hedges  &  Co.  had  paid  ii  It  amounted  to  the  neat 
little  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rupees,  or  over  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  "case  was  in  my  possession. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Ceylon 
Obaerver  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  and  he  immediately 
assured  me  that  some  one  had  blundered ;  that  the  authorities  cer- 
tainly could  not  intend  to  give  me  so  hostile  a  reception  ;  and  that 
without  doubt,  a  proper  representation  of  the  case  to  the  Governor 
would  procure  a  rebate  of  the  amount  charged.  Our  agents  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly  I  went  to  see  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  Mr.  W.  D.  Halliday,  who,  when  he  had  heard  my  state- 
ment, gruffly  remarked : 

«  Might  write  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  about  it ;  that's  all  the 
advice  I  can  give  you ;  good  day." 
IG 
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And  with  a  xnajestio  vaye  of  the  hand,  I  was  dismissed  from  the 
presence  of  the  most  bearish  and  uncivil  Englishman  I  ever  saw. 
I  then  called  upon  the  acting  Colonial  Secretary  who  was  yery 
courteous  indeed,  and  after  explaining  the  matter,  l!  left  with  him 
a  formal  petition  addressed  to  the  Ckdonial  Secretary,  which  stated 
the  purpose  for  which  the  spirits  had  been  imported,  and  asked 
him  to  sanction  a  rebate  of  my  rupees.  In  a  week  an  answer  came, 
saying  the  Governor  was  unable  to  comply  with  my  request 

Mr.  Ferguson  asked  me  one  day  concerning  the  result^  and  I 
showed  him  a  copy  of  my  letter,  and  the  reply  to  it  His  first  ex- 
clamation was  "What  a  shame  I "  and  he  declared  he  would  let  the 
people  know  just  how  I  had  been  treated*  He  did  so.  The  next  day 
there  appeared  in  his  paper  (the  Ceylon  Observer)  a  scathing  article 
headed,  "  Courtesy  to  an  American  Naturalist  visiting  Ceylon  :  The 
Ceylon  Government  at  Fault :  Who  is  to  Blame  ?  "  from  which  I 
must  quote  the  following  paragraph  : 

*'  So,  the  Ceylon  Government  feel  it  to  be  their  duly  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  revenue  of  the  public,  to  mulct  an  American 
naturalist  visiting  the  island  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
rupees,  for  the  spirits  used  in  preserving  his  specimens  I  Such  a 
thing  has  surely  not  happened  in  the  history  of  the  colony  before 
this  time.  If  Uie  Legislature  were  sitting  we  should  press  for  an 
explanation,  for  the  precedent  which  has  been  followed,  or  for  the 
regulation  which  prevents  His  Excellency  the  Governor  using  his 
discretion  in  a  remission  of  duty  in  a  matter  where  the  promotion 
of  science,  of  international  good  feeling,  of  ordinary  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  a  stranger  and  naturalist,  so  especially  called  for 
the  step.  So  far  OS  our  experience  goes,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
plan  usually  followed  by  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  Governments  in 
the  case  of  scientific  visitors,  and  we  heartily  regret  the  blunder — ^to 
say  the  least — which  has  been  committed." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  journal  in  Ceylon.  All 
the  other  papers,  except  one,  commented  upon  the  matter  in  the 
same  tone,  apd  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  unmistakably 
that  the  action  of  the  authorities  was  universally  condemned  as  be- 
ing utterly  stupid  and  inexcusable.  The  regulation  fixing  a  high 
rate  of  duty  upon  clear  alcohol,  according  to  its  strength,  is  designed 
to  protect  the  revenue,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  im- 
portation of  strong  alcohol  to  be  used  in  adulterating  liquors,  and 
in  manufacturing  vile  stuffl  By  no  known  process  can  poisonous 
methylated  spirits  be  rendered  fit  to  use  for  drinking  purposes,  or 
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even  for  adalteratdngliquor,  and  while  alcohol  is  evexywhere  hda^ily 
taxed,  the  former  passes  duty  free.  It  was  exoeedkiglj  annoying 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  pay  an  import  duty  of  four  hundred 
per  ceni,  and  had  I  only  known  in  time,  I  would  have  kept  my 
rupees  and  left  the  case  of  spirits  in  the  Custom  House  till  dooms- 
day. I  tried  to  get  the  authorities  to  take  it  back,  return  my  four 
hundred  per  ceni  duly,  and  have  the  case  sold  as  unclaimed.  They 
«  couldn't  do  it"  Would  they  receive  it  back,  return  the  duty,  and 
let  me  ship  it  to  Singapore  ?  "  Couldn't  do  ii"  I  then  oflGared,  if 
they  would  return  my  rupees  to  take  the  unlucky  case  of  spirits 
through  the  Custom  House,  and  bury  it  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
back  yard  where  it  wouldn't  smell  bad.  Still  they  "  couldn't  do  ii" 
Could  they  if  I  would  erect  a  tombstone  over  it^  and  a  monument 
to  its  memory  in  the  square  ?  No.  They  "  couldn't  do  ii"  They 
had  those  rupees,  and  they  meant  to  keep  them. 

To  many  men  a  hundred  dollars  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  a  natural- 
ist in  the  field  it  means  quite  a  goodly  collection  of  rare  and  valu- 
able specimens.  Unless  such  a  man  has  a  million  to  back  him  he 
cannot  go  about  spending  money  recklessly  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  always  longs  to  do  five  times  as  much 
as  he  has  means  to  accomplish,  and  does  not  have  a  dollar  to  spend 
unnecessarily.  Ten  chances  to  one  he  spends  more  money  than  he 
has,  and  is  compelled  to  borrow  funds  to  get  home  with. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  record  the  opinion  that  no  country  has  any 
business  to  exact  custom-house  duties  on  the  scientific  apparatus^ 
outfit,  or  supplies  of  any  kind  carried  by  a  travelling  naturalist  or 
scientific  investigator,  either  great  or  smalL  The  expenses  of  all 
such  persons  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  both  govern- 
ments and  corporations  should  take  pleasure  in  making  exceptions  in 
their  favor.*  The  unavoidable  expenses  of  such  travellers  are  al- 
ways heavy ;  they  usually  receive  small  pay  for  their  labors,  if,  in- 
deed, they  receive  anything  at  all ;  and  their  plans  always  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  their  purse.  Moreover,  the  visit  of  every  hard-work- 
ing naturalist  to  a  foreign  country  is  very  apt  to  result  beneficially 
to  the  place  visited — even  though  the  benefit  be  small  and  long  de- 
layed.   At  all  events  the  traveller  is  certain  to  leave  a  good  portion 

*  The  0.  H.  Mallor J  line  of  Bteamflhipc  pljing  between  Galreston,  Texas, 
and  New  York,  oarrj  all  boxes  of  Nataral  Histor j  specimens  at  half  rates,  and 
transship  them  in  New  York  free  of  charge.  Is  there  anj  reason  whj  all 
steamship  lines  should  not  do  the  same  ?  The  effect  upon  our  museums  would 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  sjpecimens  of  all  kinds. 
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of  his  hard  caah  behind  him,  and  he  takes  none  of  the  ooontty's 
wealth  away. 

When  a  collecting  naturalist  makes  a  tour  through  the  Indies^ 
either  East  or  West,  and  visits  a  number  of  colonies,  it  is  yery  dis- 
couraging to  have  to  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  duty  on  his 
guns  and  outfit  every  two  or  three  montha  There  is  no  sense  or 
justice  in  making  such  an  individual  pay  duly  on  articles  he  is  go- 
ing to  use  in  a  place  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  and  then  cany 
away  with  him  again.  A  traveller  does  not  visit  a  colony  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  auction  sale  of  second-hand  goods;  neither 
does  he  give  away  all  his  effecta 

In  this  case  tliere  should  be  special  legislation  for  the  benefit 
'  of  the  traveller  and  naturalist  ''But,"  said  an  editor  to  me  in 
Demerara,  "we  can't  legislate  for  the  odd  man."  A  government 
with  common  sense  can  legislate  for  the  odd  man,  and  some  do  it 
Venezuela  can  do  it  and  has  done  it  With  all  her  failings,  she  is 
able  to  teach  her  enlightened  colonial  neighbors  a  lesson  which  as 
yet  they  are  too  dull  to  learn.  There  is  a  special  act  which  provides 
that  all  naturalists  visiting  Venezuela  shall  be  allowed  to  import 
their  entire  outfit  and  supplies  free  of  duty,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  Giudad  Bolivar,  where  everything  is  subject  to  duty,  spirits  and 
'  firearms  in  particular,  our  boxes  and  barrels  were  not  even  opened. 
We  imported  a  barrel  of  salt,  which  under  any  other  droumstanoes 
would  have  been  declared  contraband  and  confiscated,  and  a  barrel 
of  spirits  which  could  easily  have  been  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  authorities  showed  us  every  courtesy  during  our  stay,  and  vre 
were  careful  not  to  abuse  our  privilegea 

Now,  mark  the  contrast  I  From  the  Orinoco  we  returned  to 
Trinidad,  where  three  months  previous  we  had  purchased  our  cask 
of  rum.  We  returned  with  it  full  of  fishes,  turtles,  eels  and  snakes — 
and  the  astute  cnstpm-house  inspector  would  not  allow  us  to  take  it  to 
the  hotel  unless  we  paid  duty  on  the  spirits  around  the  dead  animals/ 

We  were  obliged  to  repack  the  cask,  so  we  did  it  in  the  Custom 
House.  Alcoholic  specimens  are  vile-smelling  objects  at  best,  and, 
before  we  got  through  we  had  our  revenge.  At  Demerara,  we 
could  not  take  our  guns  into  the  colony  for  a  month's  collecting 
without  paying  $8  duty  on  them.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Sir 
James  Longden,  who,  as  Governor  of  Ceylon,  exacted  the  outrage- 
ous duty  on  my  methylated  spirits,  was  Governor  of  British  Quiuia 
in  1876,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  when  they  found  it  *^  impossible  to 
legislate  for  the  odd  man." 
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Although  the  authorities  at  Colombo  gave  me  a  very  hostile 
ceptioD,  its  aggravating  effect  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  kind  courtesies  I  received  from  all  the  private  individuals  and 
business  firms  with  which  I  had  anything  to  do.  Indeed,  I  received 
favors  in  Ceylon  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  I  might  have 
sought  in  vain  in  most  of  the  States  at  home. 

I  took  up  quarters  at  the  old  Sea  View  Hotel,  the  smallest  in 
the  city  kept  by  Europeans,  but  it  was  cocfy  and  comfortable  and 
just  the  place  for  me  to  carry  on  my  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  occupies  the  finest  hotel  site  in  Colombo,  standing,  as  it  does, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Flagstaff  battery,  close  to  the  sea. 
The  elevation  is  about  forty  feet^  which  affords  a  beautiful  bird's- 
eye  view,  like  that  from  a  ship's  maintop.  Day  and  night  a  delicious 
soa-breeze  swept  through  my  sunny  littie  room,  and  from  my  win- 
dow I  looked  out  upon  the  surf  dashing  against  the  rocky  reef  or 
tumbling  upon  the  sandy  shore  farther  down ;  at  the  fleet  of  out- 
rigger fishing  canoes  which  sailed  by  every  morning  like  a  vast 
flock  of  white-winged  gulls,  and  came  scudding  back  every  night 
laden  with  their  prey ;  at  the  movements  of  the  huge  ocean  steam- 
ers as  they  steamed  up  from  Point  de  Qalle,  and  away  again — all 
of  which  formed  a  delightful  panorama  full  of  moving  figures,  with 
a  vast  sheet  of  calm  blue  sea  for  a  background.  At  night  I  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soft  music  of  the  surf  breaking  gentiy  on  the 
shore  and  swishing  up  over  the  pebbles,  and  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
morning  I  was  nearly  bounced  out  of  bed  by  the  deafening  report 
of  the  time-gun,  fiired,  seemingly,  just  by  my  ear.  The  gun  might 
as  well  have  been  fired  from  my  window  ledge  so  far  as  I  vras  con- 
cerned, for  it  was  only  sixiy  yards  away,  at  the  Flagstaff  batteiy, 
but^  although  it  used  to  starUe  me  considerably  at  first,  I  became 
so  accustomed  to  the  explosion  after  a  while  that  it  utterly  failed  to 
waken  me.     Such  is  the  force  of  habit 

As  soon  as  I  got  fairly  over  my  last  touch  of  jungle  fever,  I  set 
to  work  collecting,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  busy  with 
specimens  from  daylight  till  dark.  I  rented  two  rooms  upon  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  opening  upon  the  paved  quadrangle,  and 
there  I  held  high  carnival  with  specimens  of  all  kinds.  I  had 
reached  a  locality  where  large  land  animals  were  not  so  numerous 
as  in  India,  but  where  fishes,  reptiles,  shells,  corals,  and  marine  in- 
vertebrates abounded,  and  to  these  I  turned  my  attention  almost 
wholly. 

In  places  where  natives  are  nimierous  and  cheap,  a  collector  al- 
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ways  finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy  whatever  small  specimens  can 
be  caught  and  brought  to  him,  than  to  go  out  and  try  to  make  all 
the  captures  himselt  When  the  gentlemen  of  leisure  are  once  well 
interested,  and  made  to  belieye  they  are  making  money  without 
working  for  it — for  collecting  is  usually  regarded  as  mere  play — 
they  will  ransack  the  country  oyer  for  whatever  is  required.  The 
best  way  to  get  natives  started  at  collecting  is  to  say  nothing  about 
one's  wants  or  intentions,  but  put  on  old  clothes  and  go  out  to  some 
l)romising  spot  When  the  people  see  a  white  man  wading  after 
turtles  in  a  muddy  pond,  or  plodding  along  the  sea-shore  after 
shells,  star-fishes,  or  ediinoderms,  or  digging  crabs  out  of  the  sand, 
they  are  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing  at  once.  When  they 
find  that  the  crab-digger  has  money  in  his  pockets,  and  will  give  it 
for  such  "  trash,"  they  set  to  work  at  once  and  collect  whatever  will 
fetch  the  most  money.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  way  the 
West  India  negroes  take  hold  of  such  work.  A  collector  may  be 
carrying  home  a  basket  of  squirming  and  crawling  specimens  after 
a  lively  day's  work  in  the  field,  when  an  astonished  darkey  breaks 
in  upon  his  meditations  with : 

"Oh,  boys,  lookee  dahl    Hoi  ho  I  hoi    See  what  dat  mangot, 
hey  I    Say,  boss,  d'ye  want  to  buy  any  mo'  o'  dem  air  critters  ?  " 
Yes,  I  do,  all  I  can  get^"  will  be  the  reply. 
Why,  lawdy-massy)  man,  I  kin  git  you  'osts  o'  dem  air. 
How  much  you  give  fo'  dem  ?  " 

"  I  will  pay  you  a  fair  price." 

Off  they  go,  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  but  they 
will  be  almost  sure  to  bring  in  something,  either  good  or  bod. 
The  news  is  quickly  spread  that  "a  man  at  the  hotel  is  buying 
snakes  and  things,"  after  which  he  soon  has  enough  to  do  in  buy- 
ing and  caring  for  what  is  brought  in,  and  giving  directions  about 
what  else  is  wanted. 

One  morning  about  sunrise,  I  dressed  for  rough  work,  and,  tak- 
ing with  me  a  coolie  and  a  bosket^  started  for  the  reef  of  rocks 
along  the  shore  in  front  of  the  battery.  There  is  nearly  always 
something  for  the  naturalist  in  such  places,  often  a  good  deal,  and 
the  examination  is  sure  to  afford  a  series  of  pleasant  surprise& 
On  the  sheltered  side  of  the  rocks  we  visited,  or  down  in  the  hollow 
crevices  between  the  huge  bowlders  which  were  piled  up  along  the 
shore,  we  found  scores  of  black-spined  echini  sticking  tightly  to  the 
rocks,  in  such  situations  that  the  incoming  surf  submerged  them 
one  moment^  and,  receding  the  next,  left  them  for  the  time,  almost 
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high  and  dry.  The  litUe  animala  dung  by  means  of  the  oonverg- 
ing  spines  on  their  under  surface,  and  to  get  them  off  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  the  point  of  a  screw-driyer  under,  and  pry  at  them 
patiently  until  the  spines  were  loosened  from  the  rock,  and  the 
fragile  animals  came  off  without  being  damaged. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  large  specimens  without  getting  wet 
in  the  surf,  so  it  was  well  we  came  prepared.  There  was  a  strong 
breeze  blowing,  and  the  surf  was  much  higher  than  usual,  which  at 
times  made  our  task  somewhat  interesting.  One  moment  I  would 
be  working  away  among  the  bare  rocks,  and  the  next  the  surf  would 
come  tearing  in  between  the  huge  bowlders  with  a  boom  and  a 
rush,  so  that  in  an  instant  the  water  would  be  boiling  and  frothing 
up  to  my  waist  Once  or  twice  I  was  carried  off  my  feet  by  the 
force  of  the  surf,  but  it  would  presenUy  recede,  and  then  I  could 
go  on  with  my  task  until  the  next  roller  came  in.  It  was  rather 
lively  work,  but  we  secured  a  basketful  of  fine  large  specimens. 

Li  our  search  for  echini,  we  came  upon  some  very  curious  litUe 
jumping  fishes  {Salarius  aUicus)  which  were  hopping  about  over  the 
rocks,  apparenUy  as  lively  and  comfortable  out  of  the  water  as  in. 
Every  time  a  roller  came  in,  they  received  a  good  wetting,  but  when 
it  receded  they  were  always  found  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks, 
quite  high  and  dry.  It  vras  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  littie  crea- 
tures go  jumping  up  the  sides  of  the  smooth  and  slippery  rocks, 
sometimes  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  They  bend  their 
tails  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  left»  straighten  their  bodies  sud- 
denly, with  the  caudal  fin  stuck  to  the  rock,  and  jump  straight  for- 
ward from  six  to  eighteen  inches  at  a  time.  They  are  four  and  a 
half  inches  long,  slender  bodied,  with  a  queer  little  comb  or  crest 
on  the  head,  light  gray  in  color,  with  red  eye&  Sometimes  one 
would  hop  up  the  side  of  the  rock  and  perch  himself  on  top,  ap- 
parenUy to  view  the  scenery  around  him.  They  were  so  nimble 
that  we  had  great  trouble  in  catching  as  many  as  we  needed. 

We  saw  many  fine  specimens  of  the  handsome  painted  crab 
(Orasptus  strigosus),  scrambling  over  the  rocks^  and  after  hard  work, 
caught  a  few  to  show  the  natives,  as  samples  of  what  we  wanted. 

Echinoderms,  or  "sea  eggs," as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
cleaned  by  cutting  away  the  membrane  which  doses  the  mouth  and 
entirely  removing  the  jaws,  or  "Aristotle's  lantern."  Then,  with  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  flattened  at  the  end,  all  the  fleshy  matter  adher- 
ing to  the  inside  of  the  shell  must  be  scraped  loose  and  dravm  out 
at  the  mouth  opening,  after  which  the  in^e  of  the  shell  should  be 
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washed  thoroughly.  When  the  specimenB  have  been  deaned,  they 
must  be  unmersed  for  thirty  hours  in  proof  spirits,  after  which 
they  may  be  put  out  in  a  shady  place  to  dry.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
Chat  all  the  echini  of  Ceylon  and  Malayana  lose  their  spines  unless 
soaked  in  spirits  before  drying,  whereas  those  of  the  Bed  Sea»  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies  can  be  dried  without  soatdng, 
and  the  spines  will  not  fall  off 

In  a  yery  short  time  nearly  a  dozen  natives  were  at  work  col- 
lecting for  me  and  I  had  my  hands  full  in  caring  for  what  they 
captured  and  brought  in.  My  instructions  from  Professor  Ward 
were  yeiy  simple,  but  widely  comprehensiye.  "Plunder  Ceylon. 
Bake  the  island  oyer  as  with  a  fine-toothed  comb ;  catch  every- 
thing you  can  in  three  months  time,  and  send  me  the  best  of  it" 

During  my  first  three  weeks  in  Colombo  I  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
of  fishes^  reptiles,  crustaceans,  and  shells,  some  of  which  I  pre- 
served in  spirits  while  the  rest  were  dried.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
richness  of  Colombo  as  a  collecting  ground  I  will  copy  from  my 
journal  a  list  of  what  was  brought  to  me  in  one  day. 

8  8oft-f  helled  turtles  {Efmyda  OgyUmmmiy 

1  Tortoiie  (ICmy§  tiijuga), 
81  Cnbe  (Matuta  tieiar). 

0  Pftinted  orabe  ((TfojptM  jlniTaitM). 
12  AUbMter  orabe  {Ocypode  eer<Uopthalfnu$y, 
16  Sea  cookroachea  {Benipei  Jp.). 
12  Green  lisarda  (Calotei  vertieohr). 

4  Lixardfl  (OaloUi  nigrUabris). 

2  Bate  ( VapertiUo). 

0  Jumping  fiah  (Salariui  aUieui). 

1  Homed  skate  (Dieerobatit  er^oodoo), 
0  Fishes  of  various  speoiea 

4  Prawns  (7^m«u«). 
100  shells,  more  or  less,  of  manj  speolei. 

This  represents  a  fair  day's  worL  The  next  one  brought  me  in 
snakes  of  various  kinds^  frogs,  fishes,  and  invertebrates,  making  a 
list  quite  different  from  that  given  above.  When  the  more  com- 
mon species  of  animals  had  been  gathered  in,  I  used  to  stimulate 
my  collectors  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  first  specimen  of  any 
desirable  kind  not  already  obtained,  and  in  this  way  my  motley 
crew  was  induced  to  search  the  fields^  the  sea-shore,  and  tiie  fresh- 
water ponds  high  and  low.  I  have  never  anywhere  else  had  native 
collectors  who  were  so  active  and  diligent  in  the  field  when  left  to 
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themselves  as  those  who  worked  for  me  at  Colombo.    They  seemed 
able  to  get  anything  I  asked  for  if  it  was  anywhere  to  be  found. 

In  due  time,  I  began  to  visit  the  fish  market  every  morning 
when  the  fish  were  brought  in. 

The  market  itself  is  a  poor  affidr  every  way,  badly  situated, 
wretchedly  appointed,  dirty  and  foul  smelling  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. Why  the  principal  fish  market  of  Oolombo  should  be  so  far 
beneath  comparison  with  those  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras  I 
cannot  divine.  A  good  building  in  a  suitable  locality,  would  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  sights  of  the  Queen  City.  At  present^  the  mar- 
ket is  redeemed  from  utter  unattraotivenees  only  by  the  magnifi- 
cent array  of  fishes,  great  and  smalL  I  believe  the  fauna  of  Ceylon 
comprises  a  greater  variety  of  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
forms,  than  any  other  locality  of  twice  its  area. 

At  the  first  opportunity  I  visited  the  Government  Museum,  and 
was  very  pleasantly  received  by  the  Director,  Dr.  A.  Haly,  whom, 
upon  continued  acquaintance,  I  found  to  be  very  genial  and  oblig- 
ing, and  scientifically  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  position  he  oo- 
cupiea  I  quite  envied  him  his  beautiful  new  building,  well 
stocked  library  of  scientific  works^  his  airy  office  and  laboratory, 
and  above  all,  an  island  teeming  with  animal  life  to  draw  upon 
for  specimens  with  which  to  fill  his  mahogany  and  plate-glass 
cases. 

The  building  is  really  a  beautiful  structure,  designed  by  the 
government  architect,  and  is  almost  a  model  of  its  kind.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  that  this,  the  handsomest  modem  structure  in  all 
the  East  Indies,  cost  only  £12,000.  It  is  quite  new,  and  as  yet  the 
collections  are  very  small ;  but  a  few  years  will  show  great  change 
in  this  respect  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  institution  has  not  on 
its  staff  of  workers  a  man  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  latest 
methods  of  taxidermy  and  osteology,  with  years  of  working  expe- 
rience to  fall  ba6k  upon  in  the  business  of  collecting,  preserving, 
and  mounting  specimens  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  tlie  work  of  mounting  specimens  was 
done  by  cheap  and  clumcfy  natives,  who  were  very  poorly  fitted  for 
their  task.  It  cut  me  to  ttie  heart  to  see  a  deer  skeleton  mounted, 
in  that  humid  climate,  with  iron  wire  inst^ead  of  brass,  and  the  skin 
of  a  seven-foot  shark  loaded  at  the  mouth  as  if  it  were  a  cannon. 
Somehow,  all  the  museum  people  of  the  East  Indies  think  that 
native  preparateurs  are  good  enough,  and  the  result  is  the  virorst 
mounted  specimens  in  existence,  if  I  except  the  fishes  in  the  Mad- 
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ras  Maseum.  What  else  can  be  expected  of  a  taxidermist  who 
works  for  a  rupee  per  day  ? 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  mj  obligation  to  Dr.  Haly, 
for  assistance  in  determining  the  species  of  my  Ceylon  reptiles 
and  crustaceans,  and  for  his  valuable  service  in  identifying  and 
naming  all  the  fishes  I  collected  in  the  island,  seventy  species  in 
all,  except  such  as  were  undescribed.  I  spent  many  hours  in  his 
,  pleasant  company  at  the  museum,  assisted  by  his  advice  and  his 
books. 

After  four  weeks  of  busy  collecting  in  Colombo  and  vicinity,  my 
myrmidons  and  I  had  gathered  specimens  of  all  the  common  ani- 
mals, and  it  was  time  to  move  on«  I  had  calculated  my  expenses 
altogether  too  closely ;  the  remittances  I  expected  from  F^fessor 
Ward  were  delayed,  and  I  found  myself  with  insufScient  funds  for 
any  vigorous  work  outside  of  Colombo.  I  had  planned  a  trip  to 
the  Northern  F^vince,  but  without  a  loan  from  some  one  I  would 
be  detained  in  Colombo,  and  lose  valuable  time  in  waiting  for  my 
drafts  from  headquarters.  I  was  anxious  to  push  on,  for  I  luid 
allowed  myself  only  three  months  for  Ceylon.  I  brought  no  letters 
of  introduction  to  moneyed  men,  and  was  a  total  stranger.  But  in 
my  perplexity  I  plucked  up  courage  and  stated  the  circumstances 
to  the  firm  of  Lee,  Hedges  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  manager  of  the  house  in  Colombo,  immediately 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  "  Why,  now,  Tm  glad  you 
have  mentioned  it^  and  given  us  a  chance  to  help  you  oui  We 
shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  open  an  account  with  you.  How 
much  money  do  you  need  ?  " 

"  Well  I  need  about  three  hundred  rupees,  but  it's  too  much  to 
take,  seeing  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  security." 

"  That's  all  right  That's  all  I  want  to  know."  And  he  gave 
me  a  check  for  the  amount^  saying,  "Now  just  go  ahead  up 
there  at  Jafiha  to  suit  yourself,  and  if  you  need  anything  more  by- 
and-by,  or  before  you  get  back,  just  let  us  know."  Had  I  been 
doing  the  firm  a  favor  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  its  members 
could  not  have  been  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  than  when  thus 
advancing  money  to  a  stranger  without  the  slightest  security  be- 
yond his  good  intentiona , 

I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  one  of  the  many  bright 
sides  of  English  cliaracter,  which  is  not  uniformly  so  reserved  and 
unapproachable  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 
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Trip  to  Jaffna. — ^The  Paomben  Passage. —  Jaffna. — Coral  Gathering. — ^The 
Beauties  of  Living  CoraL—Sliallow  Waters.— A  Hardest  of  Gartilaginons 
Fishes. — BMnoboH. — ^Large  Rajra. — A  Handsome  Shark. — A  Bare  and  On- 
rions  Fish. — BhampfiobatiB  anqfUMlamui  Described. — Sea  Turtles. — Ques- 
tionable Value  of  Native  Help.— Start  for  MullaitiTu.— Jaffna  to  Point 
Pedro.— The  most  Northern  Point  of  Cejlon. — ^Native  Cussedness  again.— 
The  Slowest  Sailing-Graft  on  Becord. 

On  February  16th,  I  embarked  with  my  outfit  and  a  Singhalese 
seryant  named  Henrique,  a  necessary  eril,  on  the  little  colonial 
steamer  Serendib  to  go  to  JbSdb,  near  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Ceylon*  It  was  my  intention  to  make  a  short  stay  there,  and  tiien 
work  my  way  down  the  northern  coasts  toward  Trincomalee,  until  I 
found  good  coUecting  ground.  We  left  Colombo  harbor  at  6  p.m. 
and  early  the  next  morning,  sighted  a  low-lying  strip  of  sand  re- 
lieved from  utter  barrenness  by  a  few  green  shrubs  and  Palmyra 
palm&  This  was  the  island  of  Bamisserama,  and  we  very  soon 
dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  shallow  strait  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  mainland  of  India.  The  Paumben  passage— or 
river,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the  natives — ^is  a  narrow  breach 
a  hundred  yards  wide  through  a  ledge  of  soft  sandstone  which 
extends  east  and  west  from  the  island  of  Eamisserama  to  the  oppo- 
site promontory  on  the  continent  of  India,  east  of  Bamnad.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  the  island  formed  a  part  of  the  mainland,  and 
pilgrims  passed  over  it  dry  shod,  but  that  during  many  violent 
storms  the  sea  broke  over  the  chain  of  rocks  at  Paumben,  and 
finally  a  chazmel  was  formed  which  has  gradually  deepened  ever 
since. 

There  is  only  eighteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide  even  now,  and 
part  of  this  depth  was  obtained  by  dredging.  Small  as  the  Seren- 
dib is,  she  has  to  wait  for  the  flood  tide  in  order  to  pass  througL 
One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
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animals  is  here  forcibly  brought  to  mind.  Although  the  tiger  is  a 
good  swinmier  and  has  been  known  to  swim  Singapore  Strait,  which 
is  over  a  mile  wide,  he  has  never  crossed  from  the  mainland  of 
India  into  Ceylon,  even  though  the  Paumben  Passage  is  not  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  width  at  its  nar- 
rowest i>art  AlUiough  I^lis  tigris  is  conmion  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  it  has  never  existed 
in  Oeylon.  It  certainly  was  not  the  width  of  the  strait  which  hin- 
dered its  immigration,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  have  to  thank 
their  lucky  stars  that  the  two  long  arms  which  in  reality  connect 
the  island  and  the  peninsula,  are  barren  wastes  of  sand  instead  of 
being  covered  with  thick  jungle.  Had  there  been  8u£Eicient  vege- 
tation upon  them  to  afford  cover  for  the  tiger,  or  encourage  his  mi- 
gratiouy  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  island  would  now  be  infested  l^ 
these  dangerous  beasts. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Paumben,  passed 
close  to  Delft  laland,  and  also  Middleburg,  and  at  sunset  sighted 
Jaffiia.  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  our  little  steamer  was 
obliged  to  anchor  about  five  miles  from  the  town.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  went  ashore  with  Captain  Welledey  in  the  cutter,  and  took 
up  quarters  in  the  traveller's  bungalow,  or  rest  house,  as  these 
valuable  institutions  are  universally  called  in  Ceylon. 

Half  an  hour  after  landing,  I  visited  the  fish-market,  a  wide  open 
shed  down  on  the  beach  with  the  bare  ground  for  a  floor.  It  was 
not  the  time  of  day  for  fish,  and  I  found  only  a  lot  of  large  and 
beautifully  colored  crabs  {Lupea  sanguinolerUa),  and  about  a  hundred 
specimens  of  the  common  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  officinalis),  sometimes 
called  the  ink  fish,  which  furnishes  the  sepia  water  color  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  cuttle-fish  bone  so  indispensable  to  ourcanaxy- 
bird&  The  bone  in  question  is  the  only  skeleton  the  animal  possesses^ 
and  forms  the  back  of  the  animal's  body,  being  covered  only  with 
a  thin  skin.  The  ink  with  whicli  this  cuttle-fish  beclouds  the  vrater 
when  attacked  by  an  enemy  is  secreted  in  a  gland  near  the  head,  and 
is  discharged  with  considerable  force  in  time  of  danger  so  that  the 
animal  is  instantly  enveloped  in  a  murky  cloud.  The  sepia  is  very 
abundant  around  Jaffiia,  scores  of  them  being  brought  in  daily ;  so 
it  seems  that  the  natives  not  only  eat  them,  but  are  fond  of  them. 
Some  of  the  specimens  I  obtained  were  a  foot  in  length. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Jaffiia,  I  hired  a  small  boat^ 
two  boatmen  and  a  diver,  and  made  ready  for  a  cruise  in  search  of 
coral      Before  starting,  I  undertook  to  tell  the  men  what  we  were 
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going  after,  but  "  coral "  was  to  my  servant-interpreter  a  word  of 
unknown  meaning.  By  no  possible  description  could  I  make  the 
natives  understand  what  I  wanted,  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort^  I 
made  a  little  sketch  on  a  piece  of  paper,  when  they  all  exdaimed, 
"  Oh  I  Eoki  calli  I "    The  mystery  was  solved. 

We  got  into  our  boat  and  pulled  along  the  eastern  side  of  Man- 
detivu,  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  Jaffiia,  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  coral  off  its  most  southern  poini  It  was  low  water  when 
we  started,  and  the  ebbing  tide  had  left  bare  a  wide  strip  of  sand 
and  mud  all  along  the  Jaffiia  shore.  For  fully  five  miles  around,  the 
sea  is  veiy  shallow,  the  depth  at  low  water  varying  from  one  foot 
to  six ;  but  it  is  oftener  three  feet  than  otherwise.  Small  as  our 
boat  was  we  had  to  follow  the  channel  until  clear  of  the  sandbanks, 
and  then  we  headed  south.  We  saw  a  number  of  native  fishermen 
(among  them  some  women  also)  wading  around  out  in  the  sea  more 
than  a  mile  from  shore,  catching  crabs,  and  picking  up  other  edi- 
ble invertebrate&  We  overhauled  one  old  woman  who  was  thus 
cruising  about  waist  deep  in  water,  with  a  basket  slung  at  her  side 
and  a  stick  in  her  hand.  Her  basket  contained  three  fine  crabs,  two 
curious  little  chsetodons,  and  a  large  sea-anemone  (Actinia)  which 
quite  resembled  a  cauliflower  with  a  concave  centre.  We  bought 
her  entire  catch  for  ten  cents  and  went  our  way.  These  waders 
sometimes  take  cast-nets  with  them  when  they  go  a-wading,  with 
which  they  catch  a  good  many  small  fish.  The  water  is  so  clear  that 
all  objects  on  the  bottom  are  quite  discernible,  and  the  crabs,  being 
very  slow  on  f oot^  are  easily  caught  by  hand. 

All  aroimd  Jaffiia,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  of  white  sand,  in 
some  places  thickly  overgrown  with  seaweed  and  in  others  clean 
as  a  floor. 

After  two  hours'  pulling  at  the  oars  we  came  to  good  collecting 
ground,  just  off  the  toutheastem  shore  of  Mandetivu.  The  water 
was  only  three  to  four  feet  deep,  and  my  old  diver  got  out  of  the 
boat  to  wade  around.  First  we  found  dozens  of  holothurians  lying 
scattered  about  like  so  many  brown  sausages,  six  inches  long ;  so 
numerous  were  they,  in  fact,  that  one  wonders  why  the  natiyes  do 
not  collect  and  dry  them  for  shipment  to  China,  as  is  done  farther 
down  the  coast  in  the  Gkilf  of  Manaar.  We  could  have  gathered 
a  hundred  without  much  trouble  ;  but  a  dozen  were  sufficient  for 
our  wants.  It  is  strange  the  natives  do  not  eat  them,  as  they  do 
nearly  everything  else  that  comes  out  of  the  sea. 

Next  we  found  some  very  pretty  little  star-fishes  (Asteria),  and 
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after  drifting  over  a  bed  of  tall  green  sea-weed,  which  Bwayed  in  the 
currents  like  a  field  of  grain  moved  by  a  genUe  breeze,  we  came  to 
a  wide  tract  of  dean  sand  where  the  coral  grew.  My  diver  brought 
up  a  piece  as  a  sample  and  we  told  him  that  was  what  we  wanted. 
Presently  he  espied  something  in  the  water  and  dived  quickly  to 
the  bottom.  A  moment  later  his  feet  and  legs  appeared  at  the 
surface,  kicking  wildly  while  the  rest  of  his  body  wrestled  with 
something  below,  and  when  he  finally  righted  himself  he  rose  with 
a  huge  Madrqpora  in  his  hands.  One  of  my  boatmen  went  to  his 
assistance  and  the  specimen  was  soon  safely  deposited  in  the  boat 
Upon  examining  it^  we  found  quite  a  collection  of  little  animals 
caught  amongst  the  myriad  branches  of  the  cluster,  of  such  variety 
that  I  took  an  inventory  of  the  lot  There  was  1  squills^  1  tiny 
star-fish,  8  tiny  crabs  of  two  species^  2  fishes  four  inches  long;  2 
yellow  and  black  chsetodons^  and  66  tiny  fishes  about  one  inch  long, 
gorgeously  banded  with  blue,  black,  and  red.  The  little  fellows  had, 
no  doubts  taken  refuge  among  the  thickly  growing  coral  branches 
to  escape  their  natural  enemies — the  larger  fishe& 

We  presently  found  quite  an  extensive  grove  of  coral,  where  the 
beautiful  branching  clusters  grew  thickly  all  about  over  the  dean 
white  sea-bottom,  in  water  only  five  feet  deep  and  dear  as  ciystaL 
Such  a  beautiful  sight  almost  made  me  long  to  be  a  merman  or  a 
fish,  that  I  might  dwell  on  that  clean  floor  of  sand,  among  the 
glassy  coral  groves,  the  shells  and  other  treasures  of  the  sea. 

We  loaded  our  boats  with  living  madrepores  of  three  species^ 
two  being  of  the  long-limbed,  tree-like  variety,  and  the  other,  Mair 
repara  cyiherea^  was  of  a  curious  saucer-shaped  form,  a  very  large 
disc  hoUowed  in  the  centre,  and  set  thickly  all  over  witti  tiny 
branches  about  an  inch  long.  It  was  grand  fun,  truly,  and  down- 
right sorry  were  we  when  the  boat  was  piled  full  and  calm  posses- 
sion took  the  place  of  eager  pursuit. 

We  landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mandetivu,  on  a  raised  beadi 
composed  almost  wholly  of  fossil  coral  {Astreopora  and  Meandrtna)^ 
which  cropped  out  here  and  there  in  large  masses.  Near  the  beach 
we  noticed  several  tons  of  bleached  coral,  chiefly  madrepores^ 
heaped  up  in  huge  piles  to  be  burned  into  lime.  The  lime  thus 
obtained  becomes,  when  fully  treated,  the  "  chunam  "  so  dear  to  the 
palate  of  every  betel-chewing  native. 

In  the  fish-market  I  reaped  a  rich  harvest  Eveiy  evening  the 
fishermen  bring  in  their  morning's  catch  and  expose  it  for  sale 
imder  a  shed  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space  on  the 
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shore,  dose  to  a  conyenient  landing-place  for  the  boats.  The 
men  catch  the  fish  and  the  women  sell  them.  At  that  time  (Feb- 
ruary) very  few  scale-fish  were  caught^  not  a  dozen  species  all 
told,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  made  a  good  collection 
at  Colombo.  Just  as  I  expected,  however,  from  the  shallovmees  of 
the  sea  all  around,  I  found  that  the  flat-bodied  Chondropterygii 
(rays  and  skates)  were  token  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  llie 
Jaffiia  waters  seem  to  be  the  headquarters  for  all  the  species  of  this 
order  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
locality  in  the  world  of  ten  times  the  area  can  boast  as  many 
species  as  I  collected  there  in  one  week. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  of  the  specimens  I  saw  could  for  a 
moment  compare  in  size  VTith  some  of  the  monster  rays  knovm  to 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  nor  yet  the  gigantic  devil-fish 
(Mania  hirostruL  Walb.)  of  our  own  coasts  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  fishes  could  attain  such  vast  dimensions  in  a  local- 
ity where  they  constitute  a  staple  article  of  food  for  the  people, 
and  are  fished  for  constantly. 

On  getting  home  from  our  trip  after  coral  I  set  out  for  the  fish- 
market,  in  obedience  to  my  rule  to  visit  such  places  every  day,  rain 
or  shine ;  for  no  man  knoweth  what  a  day's  fishing  may  bring 
forth.  On  the  way  I  met  an  old  Tamil  woman  of  most  repulsive 
features  and  form,  carrying  on  her  head  a  rhinobatus  (R.  thouini)^ 
five  feet  long,  and  without  a  break  in  its  skin.  Necessity  knows 
no  law,  except  that  the  first  specimen  must  always  be  taken  for  fear 
another  of  the  same  species  is  not  met,  and  like  a  true  Dick  Tur- 
pin  I  made  the  old  woman  stand  and  deliver.  It  is  always  safe  to 
assume  that  a  native  ynll  sell  anything  for  money,  and  in  this  case 
the  fish  was  willingly  delivered  to  me,  for  about  double  the  price 
paid  for  it  I 

I  sent  this  prize  back  to  the  rest  house  and  went  on  to  the  mar- 
ket where  I  found  a  fine  large  spotted  ray  {Trygon  uamak)  which 
measured  3  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  9  feet  6  inches  in  length 
including  the  tail,  which  alone  was  6  feet  7  inchea  This  specimen 
I  bought  for  one  rupee  and  carried  home  in  triumph — by  proxy. 
This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  black  spots  of  various 
shapes  which  thickly  cover  its  entire  upper  surface  on  a  pale  slaty 
blue  ground.     The  entire  under  surfoce  is  creamy  white. 

The  next  day  after  skinning  one  of  the  big  fish  and  skeletonizing 
the  other  I  visited  the  market  as  usual  and  this  time  bought  two 
rays  of  another  species  {.^Slobalis  narinari),  three  more  spotted  rays 
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(T.  uamaJc),  and  four  butter-fish  {Caranx  gaUus),  all  of  whioh,  ex- 
cepting the  spotted  rays,  I  prepared  before  I  went  to  bed  that 
night  Ludky  it  was  for  me  that  I  knew  how  to  make  every  stroke 
count 

The  next  day  after  finishing  my  three  remaining  specimens  I 
hastened  eagerly  to  the  market  to  see  what  fresh  conquests  were  in 
store  for  me.  Another  RhinolxUua  five  feet  long,  and  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  most  beautiful  species  of  shark,  the  elegant  spotted 
"tiger-shark/' — it  should  be  leopard, — Stegoatoma  tigrinum,*  Its 
ground  color  is  the  bright  tawny  yellow  of  the  tiger,  to  be  sure,  but 
instead  of  stripes  it  is  dotted  all  over  with  jot-black  leoi>ard-like 
8pot&  Its  form  is  quite  as  striking  as  its  colors.  Instead  of  the 
shapeless  flabbiness  usually  seen  in  sharks,  this  one  was  compactly 
built  with  a  very  shapely  body,  having  two  ridges  along  the  back 
on  each  side,  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  lengthened  for  more 
than  two  feet  This  handsome  shark  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  length. 
In  the  Colombo  market  I  was  one  day  very  much  disturbed  by  find- 
ing a  piece  of  skin  from  one  of  these  creatures  which  had  been  cut 
up  and  sold.  Fortunately  for  me,  fish  in  Jaffim  sell  for  less  than 
one-third  of  what  they  fetch  in  Colombo,  and  I  was  able  to  buy  a 
great  deal  without  spending  much  money.  The  shark  cost  me  only 
a  rupee,  and  its  skin,  nicely  mounted,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  somewhat  distracted  by  the  arrival  of  two 
boat  loads  of  very  fine  coral,  in  which  all  the  species  found  around 
Jaffiia  were  well  represented.  The  pale-green  madrepores  were 
certainly  very  beautiful,  but  the  finest  specimen  was  a  huge  Madre- 
para  cytherea.  This  superb  specimen,  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter, 
was  exceedingly  fragile,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  to  Boch- 
ester  unbroken.  I  was  told  that  it  arrived  in  about  a  thousand 
pieces,  but  I  think  the  number  must  have  been  exaggerated.  But 
at  that  time  I  was  especially  interested  in  cartilaginous  fishes,  and 
for  a  few  days  made  little  account  of  corals. 

My  next  addition  was  a  round  thick-bodied  my,  studded  all  over 
with  very  sharp  spines  {Urog^/mnua  aaperrimua),  from  which  it  de- 
serves to  be  known  as  the  spiny  ray.  After  it  came  the  largest 
ray  of  all,  4  feet  3  inches  wide,  thick-bodied  and  of  a  uniform 
bluish  gray  color.  This  was  a  Trygon  aephen,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  large  fin  on  the  toil  near  the  end.     A  little  later  I  secured 

*  Called  bj  tht)  nmtivet,  Tmlel  lura,  or  sem-weed  shark. 
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another  specimen  of  this  species,  but  with  all  my  catches  of  big 
fish  I  did  not  disdain  to  gather  in  such  smaller  ficy  as  four  speci- 
mens of  Ih/gon  lodga,  a  small  shark  with  black  fin  tips  {Carchariaa 
melanoptenLa),  and  four  specimens  of  C.  actUus,  Another  small  spe- 
cies of  Rhinobatiis  was  also  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  spoilers 
and  tenderly  cared  for. 

I  was  very  busy  those  days,  and  nights  also,  for  that  matter ; 
for  I  often  worked  till  near  midnight.  The  back  yard  of  the  rest 
house  was  roomy,  shady,  and  inviting,  and  in  it  I  planted  my  table 
and  cut  up  big  fish  from  morning  till  night.  The  poor  people 
came  in  crowds  to  get  the  meat  I  had  to  give  them,  and  finally  they 
became  such  a  nuisance  I  had  to  forbid  their  coming  inside  the 
yard  at  alL  Still,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  such  a  quan- 
tity of  good  food  was  not  wasted. 

My  lost  catch  was  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  alL  I 
had  collected  a  goodly  number  of  such  specimens  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  had  about  ceased  to  expect  anything  else  particu- 
larly new  ;  though  I  still  made  my  daily  visit  to  the  market. 

One  evening  as  I  drew  near  the  landing-place,  I  saw  lying  on 
the  sandy  shore,  a  large  fish  of  truly  remarkable  appearance.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Without  evincing  any  of  the  lively  interest  I  felt^  I 
strolled  forward  and  looked  it  over  carelessly.  I  could  have  shouted 
with  delight,  but  dared  not^  for  any  demonstration  of  the  kind  on 
my  part  would  instantly  have  sent  tiie  price  of  the  fish  away  above 
par  value.  It  was  a  very  strange  and  exceedingly  rare  shark-like 
fish,  half  shark  and  half  ray,  known  to  ichthyologists  as  Bampho- 
bati8  ancylostomiLs,  and  by  the  natives  called  "  cul  uluva." 

In  length  it  lacked  two  inches  of  seven  feet,  and  its  width  across 
the  pectoral  fins  was  four  feet  two  inche&  The  head  was  flat  like 
that  of  typical  Rhynchobati,  but  instead  of  being  prolonged  into 
the  flat  triangular  beak  so  characteristic  of  B.  Djeddensis  and  others, 
it  was  abruptly  rounded  off  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  animal  is  the  high  and  angular  crest  which 
springs  from  just  behind  the  head  and  rises  into  a  rounded  hump 
twelve  inches  high,  studded  all  along  its  crest  from  back  to  front 
with  a  wide  band  of  white  tooth-like  spines,  closely  crowded  to- 
gether. Low  down  on  the  side  there  is  a  much  smaller  row  of  the 
same ;  another  on  the  head,  partly  surrounding  the  eye  and  gill 
opening,  and  a  still  smaller  row  directly  in  front  of  the  eye.  These 
curious  rows  of  dean  white  teeth — for  they  certainly  are  more 
like  shark-teeth  than  spines — render  the  anixnal  easily  distinguish- 
17 
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able,  even  at  quite  a  distance.  The  color  of  the  body  is  blabkish 
gray,  but  on  different  parts  of  the  body  the  shades  vary  from  gray 
to  dull  black  The  under  parts  are  dirty  white,  mottled  here  and 
there  with  pink  tints.  The  dorsal  fin  is  marked  by  a  few  large* 
round,  white  8pot& 

In  the  course  of  removing  and  preserving  the  skin,  I  found  180 
small  spines  from  the  tails  of  as  many  small  sting  rays,  sticking  in 
the  head  around  the  mouth  and  in  the  muscles  around  the  oomerB 
of  the  mouth.  Evidently  our  ancylo$tamu8  had  a  great  liking  for 
ye  tender  little  ray,  and  sovereign  contempt  for  his  many-barbed 
spine,  a  single  insertion  of  which  would  be  apt  to  give  a  man  the 
lock-jaw  on  short  notice.  Apparently  they  did  not  cause  our  shark- 
ray  the  slightest  discomfort^  as  the  numbeor  of  these  trophies  showed 
that  he  ate  all  the  rays  he  could  catch. 

Even  the  fishermen  declared  that  this  fish  was  very  rarely 
caught^  and  but  for  my  good  luck  in  buying  it  from  **  first  hands* 
— the  catcher — ^I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  paid  a  good 
round  price  for  it  The  bargain  was  concluded  before  the  lusty  fe- 
males who  act  as  "  middle-men  "  suspected  the  danger ;  and  the  way 
they  all  set  upon  that  poor  fisherman,  when  they  learned  he  had 
sold  the  fish  to  me  for  three  paltry  shillings,  and  environed  him,  and 
howled  in  his  ears  in  impotent  rage,  must  have  made  the  poor  man 
wish  us  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When  I  reached  Colombo  again,  my  friend  Dr.  Haly  offered  me 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  for  this  specimen  for  the  museum, 
and  being  in  need  of  hard  cash,  I  reluctantly  let  it  ga  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  other  individual  of  this  species. 

On  my  return  from  Mullaitivu,  in  the  middle  of  April,  I  found 
cartilaginous  fishes  had  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  in  their 
stead,  big  sea-turtles  were  all  the  rage.  I  wasvery  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  collect  some  large  specimens  of  the  carey  {Chdonia 
virgata),  the  Indian  counterpart  of  our  green  turtle  {C.  myda$). 
The  carey  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  CheloniOj  good-sized  specimens 
being  almost^  if  not  quite,  one-third  larger  than  our  largest  green 
turtle.  The  chief  difference  in  form  is  in  the  greater  convexity  of 
the  shell  of  the  former.  I  secured  foiu:  very  good  specimens  of  the 
carey,  the  shell  of  the  largest  of  which  measured  underneath  44  by 
82  inches.  The  weight  of  this  specimen  I  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred x>ounds,  and  yet  I  think  it  was  not  so  large  as  one  other  which 
I  saw  in  the  Calcutta  Museum. 

The  flesh  of  the  carey  is  considered  about  on  a  par  with  that  of 
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the  shark,  and,  so  I  was  told,  is  not  eaten  by  Europeans  at  alL 
Nevertheless,  I  found  it  very  good,  tender,  and  of  far  better  flavor 
than  any  of  the  Jaffiia  beef  I  encountered.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
the  Jaffoa  market-women  do  not  out  steaks  from  living  turtles  in 
the  harrowing  manner  alluded  to  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his 
'*  Natural  History  of  Ceylon."  The  animals  are  killed  and  afteiv 
word  cut  up  in  Christian  style.  They  are  ridiculously  cheap,  even 
to  strangers,  the  price  of  those  I  bought  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
rupees. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  the  eternal  cussedness  of  natives  in  work 
like  mine,  I  may  cite  an  incident  in  the  preparation  of  the  large 
turtle  referred  to  above.  I  roughed  out  its  skeleton  at  the  market^ 
first  sawing  out  its  lower  skull,  and  after  putting  all  the  loose  bones 
in  the  upturned  shell,  I  directed  my  Singhalese  servant^  Henrique, 
to  take  ihe  bones  down  to  the  sea,  wash  them,  and  then  carry  them 
to  the  rest  house.  I  charged  him  particularly  not  to  lose  a  sin- 
gle bone,  but  it  seemed  almost  unnecessary,  the  bones  being  so 
large  and  the  skeleton  in  so  few  pieces.  I  went  on  to  the  rest 
house,  and  after  a  reasonable  delay  Henrique  put  in  an  appearance 
with  the  shell  on  his  head  and  the  bones  in  it — aU  that  remained 
at  least  The  stupid  donkey  had  actually  lost  both  shoulder-gir- 
dles 1  How  he  accomplished  the  f eat^  I  never  could  understand, 
for  the  bones  were  so  large  and  of  such  awkward  shape  that  neither 
of  them  could  have  been  put  in  a  peck  measure.  I  should  have 
thumped  the  stupid  fellow's  head  against  the  wall,  but  somehow  I 
always  fail  in  my  duty  toward  my  servant&  The  bones  were  never 
f  oimd,  and  that  fine,  large  skeleton  is  without  them  to  this  day. 
The  above  is  only  a  fair  instance  of  the  value  of  natives  as  assist- 
anta  The  very  next  day  Henrique  further  distinguished  himself 
by  loaning  over  the  edge  of  a  large  box  I  was  packing  with  corals, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pound  can  of  jam,  which  he  managed  to  let 
fall  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  splendid  madrepore  I  had  just  placed. 
Of  course  the  cluster  was  a  total  wreck. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  my  very  busy  fortnight  in 
Jaffna  was  a  call  from  Mr.  Leys,  the  genial  and  hospitable  manager 
of  the  Oriental  Bank.  He  came  to  tell  me  there  was  a  deposit  in 
his  bank  for  my  benefit  in  case  I  should  need  more  funds — thanks 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Hedges  &  Ca,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett— and  to  invite  me,  a  total  stranger,  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
evening  in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  enjoyed  a  fine  dinner,  and  spent  an  evening  most  agree- 
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ably  with  Teiy  pleasant  company.  Among  the  guests  were  Hr. 
Samuel  Houghton,  an  Assistant  Government  Agent  at  Mullaitiyu, 
on  the  north  coast^  where  crocodiles  abound  and  animal  life  in  gen- 
eral is  also  abundant  On  the  strength  of  information  obtained 
from  him  I  determined  to  go  to  Mullaitivu  at  once  for  a  short 
stay. 

The  next  day  I  finished  packing  up  everything  I  had  collected 
in  Jafiha,  and  arranged  for  its  storage  until  my  return,  or  further 
orders.  I  was  advised  to  go  to  Mullaitivu  by  sea  from  Point  Pe- 
dro, the  extreme  northern  point  of  Ceylon,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Jafiha.  Accordingly  I  loaded  a  bandy  with  my  regular  impedi- 
menta, and  started  it  off  early  in  the  morning  with  Henrique  as  a 
conductor,  while  I  remained  and  took  the  Boyal  Mail  Coach  at  4 
p.iL  The  coach  was  rather  crowded.  My  fellow  passengers  were 
''educated  natives,"  rather  interesting  animals  of  the  ''government 
derk  "  type,  but  they  elbowed  my  ribs,  questioned,  cross-examined, 
and  talked  at  me  until  I  was  tired  and  out  of  patience.  For  five 
miles  two  of  them  compared  notes  on  the  prospects  of  the  petitions 
they  had  sent  in  for  certain  appointments  and  promotions.  One 
of  them  started  to  read  aloud  a  copy  of  his,  but  it  covered  so  many 
foolscap  pages  that  his  friend  weakened  long  before  he  had  finished 
and  abruptly  choked  him  off  The  composition  stamped  the  writer 
as  an  "  amoosin'  cuss,"  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  produce  a  copy 
of  it.  The  petition  laid  great  stress  on  the  writer's  two  years  of 
service  as  a  scribe  in  Mullaitivu,  and  gave  a  harrowing  account  of 
how  he  was  afllicted  with  fever,  and  how  his  vrife  "  was  also  knocked 
down.** 

The  country  lying  between  Jaffiia  and  the  northern  coast  is  flat 
and  sterile,  and  not  particularly  interesting  in  any  way.  The  rank 
vegetation  and  general  tropical  luxuriance  one  sees  elsewhere  in 
Ceylon  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  on  the  contrary  the 
countxy  is  rather  open.  What  jungle  there  is,  is  low  and  scrubby, 
and  the  face  of  nature  had  the  dry  and  thirsty  look  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  plains  of  India  in  the  dry  season. 

We  changed  horses  every  four  miles  and  reached  Point  Pedro 
about  8  p.K.  The  viUage  is  small,  very  prettily  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive grove  of  palmyra  and  cocoa  pahns,  but  almost  totally  barren 
of  food  fit  for  a  white  man.  There  is  no  harbor,  but  there  is  here  a 
break  in  the  coral  reef  which  permits  boats  to  land.  This  fringing 
reef,  composed  chiefly  of  madrepores,  lies  close  along  the  shore,  and 
I  am  told  extends  for  miles  without  another  gap.    The  coral  looks 
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very  pretty  from  the  shore,  and  but  for  my  boxes  foil  in  Jaffiia^  I 
would  have  been  tempted  to  gather  a  few  dusters. 

In  half  an  hour  after  we  reached  the  rest  house,  I  learned  that 
a  small  native  boat  was  just  ready  to  set  sail  for  Battioaloa,  and 
would  for  a  consideration  land  me  at  Mullaitivu.  The  captain 
came  and  said  they  had  cleared  and  were  ready  to  start  at  once. 
"What^  to-night?"  ''Yes,  to-night;  we  will  take  you  for  twenty 
rupeea"  I  said,  "Wait  till  to-morrow  and  I  will  ga"  "No,"  said 
the  captain,  "  if  we  wait  till  to-morrow  we  will  charge  you  thirty 
rupees.*'  "All  rights  then  oiBTwe  go  to-nighi  Boy,  pAck  up  the 
boxes  again,  and  send  for  a  bandy."  The  boatman  was  caught 
"  Sir,"  said  he  presently,  "  we  can't  go  until  to-morrow.  We  haven't 
cleared  sufficiently  yet" 

"Ohl  I  thought  sol  What  an  honest  man  you  are,  to  be  sure." 
He  thought  to  swindle  me  out  of  ten  rupees  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. So  after  dining  sumptuously  oiBT  a  tough  old  rooster,  and  a 
dish  of  curry  and  rice  that  was  like  living  fire,  I  went  to  my  blankets 
on  the  cot 

The  next  day,  Henrique  ransacked  the  viUage  for  eatables,  and 
a  long  search  panned  out  nothing  but  two  scrawny  fowls  and  a  few 
eggs.  No  fish,  vegetables,  fruity  bread,  or  other  meat  Being  ex- 
ceedingly tired  from  my  Jaflha  work  I  was  glad  to  lie  nearly  all 
day  in  my  hammock,  in  delicious,  restful  idleness. 

The  boat  was  to  sail  at  noon,  and  also  at  4  p.il,  but  the  "tyn- 
dall"  (captain)  made  the  excuse  that  they  had  not  thoroughly 
cleared.  Then  I  saw  my  enemy  and  knew  my  work.  After  get- 
ting evexything  in  readiness  to  start  I  went  for  the  tyndall  and  in- 
sisted that  we  should  set  ojBT.  For  two  hours  I  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him,  and  by  that  time  we  had  got  the  crew  together  and 
were  really  ready  to  go.  At  dark,  n^y  luggage  was  taken  aboard 
and  wo  sailed  at  once. 

The  name  of  the  old  Tamil  tub  was  Ardi  Letchme,  and  I  think 
she  was  the  clumsiest  and  slowest  craft  afloat  She  was  fairly, 
clean,  however,  and  had  a  sort  of  cabin  with  bunks,  in  one  of  which 
I  lay  and  slept  while  dozens  of  big,  black  cockroaches  marched 
over  me  in  solemn  procession.  We  were  four  whole  days  in  mak- 
ing that  seventy-two  miles  to  Mullaitivu,  and  at  times  I  thought  I 
should  go  wild  with  impatience  to  get  on.  The  breezes  were  not 
very  favorable,  I  admit,  but  instead  of  beating  up  to  windward  and 
making  some  headway,  the  clumsy  old  craft  just  wallowed  like  a 
log  in  the  water.     Once  the  captain  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor 
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for  half  a  day  because  the  winds  were  contrary  I  It  was  on  such  a 
craft  that  I  paid  first-class  steamer  rates,  and  the  captain  had  the 
withering  audacity  to  ask  me  to  pay  for  the  rice  and  oocoanuts  my 
servant  ate. 

I  spent  the  days  on  deck  in  the  blazing  heat,  reading  and 
grumbling  and  wishing  for  a  Whitehead  torpedo  or  a  charge  of 
dynamite  with  which  to  blow  the  old  tub  into  the  air,  captain, 
crew,  cockroaches  and  alL  I  would  have  taken  my  chancefl  of  get- 
ting ashore  for  the  sakd  of  the  revenge. 

But  all  things  earthly  end  at  last^  and  so  did  that  voyage.  We 
i*eachod  Mullaitivu  ut  sunset  ou  Mai*ch  Gth. 
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Just  balf-way  between  Point  Pedro  and  Trinoomalee  is  the  village 
of  Mullaitivu,  with  the  sandy  ahore  and  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  fronts  and  a  deadly  fever-breeding  lagoon  at  the 
back,  a  most  ill-chosen  site  truly.  As  villages  go,  it  is  quite  a  pre- 
tentious one,  and  contains  a  rest  house,  a  well-appointed  hospital, 
which,  thanks  to  the  site  of  the  village,  is  also  well  filled,  and  a 
court  presided  over  by  an  European  official — an  Assistant  Govern- 
ment Agent,  I  believe.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  the 
rest  house  a  very  miserable  afiOiir,  small,  barren  of  furniture,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  with  a  floor  composed  of  finely  pulverized  plaster, 
three  inches  deep. 

Its  one  small  room  was  to  be  my  home  during  my  stay  there, 
but  the  condition  of  the  floor  was  such  that  I  could  not  live  in  the 
room  at  all,  and  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  occupying  the  ve- 
randah, which  opened  into  a  nice  back  yard.  Even  at  this  distance 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  dirt  and  discomfort  I  endured  at  that 
place,  and  but  for  the  pleasure  I  found  in  my  vrork  it  vrould  have 
been  insupx)ortable. 

Needing  a  coolie  to  accompany  me  as  a  game-carrier  when  I 
went  himting,  and  for  other  purposes  as  well,  I  hired  a  poor  deaf 
fellow,  a  young  man  in  years  and  stature,  but  a  timid  boy  in  spirit 
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His  wages  were  nine  pence  per  day,  and  although  he  was  al- 
most as  deaf  as  an  adder,  and  knew  not  a  word  of  English,  he  un- 
derstood the  sign-language  perfectly,  and  his  eagerness  to  please 
quite  counter-balanced  his  infirmity.  He  was  a  simple-hearted 
fellow,  faithful  as  a  watch-dog,  and  hung  so  constantly  on  my  looks 
and  desires,  that  from  the  character  of  his  devotion  to  me  he 
hourly  reminded  me  of  one. 

From  this  resemblance  I  called  him  Canis.  I  grew  to  like  the 
poor  fellow  very  much,  and  was  really  sony  to  see  the  last  of  him 
when  I  went  away.  Ho  asked  to  be  taken  with  me,  but  of  course 
that  was  out  of  the  question. 

Mullaitiyu  is  a  notorious  place  for  fever,  and  also  a  worse 
disease,  as  I  learned  by  a  visit  to  the  hospital  The  old  physician 
in  charge,  a  very  intelligent  and  well-educated  native,  showed  me 
a  number  of  cases  of  a  mild  form  of  leprosy,  which  is  the  result  of 
a  syphilitic  venereal  disease,  from  which  the  doctor  solenmly  assured 
me  not  a  single  native  in  that  district  was  free.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  fearful  to  behold,  each  patient  being  a  living,  breathing  helL 
The  disease  is,  of  course,  hereditary,  which  accounts  for  its  univer- 
sal prevalence. 

Although  there  is  absolutely  nothing  either  pleasing  or  attract- 
ive in  either  the  village  or  the  adjacent  country,  the  jungle  round 
about^  within  easy  reach,  is  good  collecting  ground.  As  Mr. 
Haughton  had  told  me,  all  the  lagoons  in  the  vicinity  were  inhab- 
ited by  crocodiles,  and  to  them  I  turned  my  attention  firsi  Even 
the  stagnant  little  fever-breeder  within  rifle  shot  of  the  rest  house, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Government  Agent's  compound,  has  its  comple- 
ment of  these  scaly  scavengers,  swimming  lazily  around  and  among 
the  lotuses.  I  shot  two  specimens  almost  from  under  "  my  own 
vine  and  fig-tree." 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  made  an  excursion  three  miles 
back  into  the  country,  to  where  the  road  crosses  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  lagoon.  Although  the  pool  was  not  more  than  sixty  feet  wide, 
it  was  quite  deep,  and  literaUy  swarming  with  crocodiles.  The 
banks  were  level  and  perfectly  bare,  and  the  only  chance  for  a  sure 
shot  was  by  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  for  seventy-five  yards,  up 
to  a  pile  of  boards  which  lay  within  easy  range. 

This  bit  of  water,  which  I  called  Crocodile  Pool,  became  my 
regular  hunting  ground,  and  for  more  than  a  week  I  visited  it  daily. 
At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  crocodiles  began  to  come 
out  to  lie  on  the  banks  and  from  that  time  until  nearly  sunset  waa 
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the  time  to  gather  them.  It  was  my  habit  to  start  for  the  pppl 
at  three  o'dook,  when  the  sun  was  blazing  hot^  taking  with  me 
my  poor  little  deaf  coolie,  Cania  familiaris^  and  also  Henrique,  if 
his  work  allowed,  to  assist  in  carrying  home  the  bag.  Canis  al- 
ways carried  a  couple  of  half-ripe  cocoanuts,  with  which  to  slake 
our  thirst  at  the  pool,  for  there  it  was 

"  Water,  wmter  ererywhere, 
Nor  an  J  drop  to  drink." 

Some  days,  when  the  sun  was  excessively  hot  and  I  shot  poorly, 
we  got  nothing,  but  on  others^  when  evexything  went  well,  we 
killed  and  secured  all  we  could  care  for.  Our  best  day's  work  was 
when  we  shot  and  got  three  good  specimens,  the  largest  of  which 
was  nine  feet  in  lengtL  Altogether  I  took  an  even  dozen  Oroco- 
dilus  p(du8tri9 — ^vaiying  in  length  from  five  to  nine  feet— out  of 
that  little  pooL 

I  made  the  discoveiy  that  this  species  is  cannibalistic.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  found  their  stomachs  well  filled  with 
flesh  which  I  had  cut  from  the  bones  of  their  mates  in  skeletonis- 
ing, and  left  near  the  water. 

Not  only  did  the  loose  chunks  of  meat  disappear  promptly  dur- 
ing the  first  night  of  their  exposure,  but  the  whole  carcasses  of  the 
crocodiles  I  skinned  were  likewise  disposed  of.  Every  morning  I 
would  find  the  ground  picked  dean,  not  a  vestige  either  of  body, 
bones,  or  entrails  remaining  in  sight  over  night  The  flesh  (and  in 
some  cases  the  bones  also)  of  twelve  crocodiles  was  thus  eaten  by 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Two  of  the  crocodiles  I  shot^  specimens  seven  feet  long,  were 
grievously  afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  disease  like  leprosy.  In  one, 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  throat  were  the  parts 
affected,  and  in  the  other  it  was  the  entire  taiL  On  these  parts  the 
epidermis  had  peeled  off  entirely,  and  the  skin  was  covered  with 
huge,  scale-like  scabs,  which,  when  peeled  oS,  left  the  diseased  skin 
of  an  unwholesome  bluish  color.  Both  specimens  had  running 
sores  at  the  points  where  the  sternum  and  pelvis  touched  the 
ground,  and  both  were  so  emaciated  as  to  be  little  more  than  skin 
and  bone.  In  the  stomach  of  one  I  found  a  handful  of  swamp 
grass  and  a  lot  of  small  pebble&  Thus  were  the  weak  and  sickly 
individuals  crowded  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
was  going  on  in  that  over-crowded  pooL 
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I  notioed  that  Crooodilxis  palustris  has  one  habit  which  I  never 
observed  in  other  saurians,  and  which  would  seem  peculiar  to  this 
spedea  They  often  stand  high  up  on  their  legs,  and  walk  off  like 
big  iguanas,  carrying  their  bodies  from  six  to  eight  inches  above 
the  ground.  It  is  a  very  novel  sight  to  see  an  eight-foot  crocodile 
actually  stand  up  and  walk,  but  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  it  done  by 
seven  or  eight  individuals,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  regular  habit  with 
them.  The  end  of  the  tail  always  touches  the  ground,  but  that  mem- 
ber is  not  dragged  by  any  means.  I  saw  one  lean  individual  run  at 
a  very  good  pace  in  that  position.* 

The  largest  crocodile  I  shot  or  saw  at  Mullaitivu  was  a  fine,  ten- 
foot  specimen,  which  I  encountered  at  very  dose  quarters  as  it  lay 
in  the  bushes  one  hot  afternoon,  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  north 
of  the  village.  While  hunting  quietly  along  the  low,  grassy  banks^ 
rifle  in  hand,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  bushes^  I  suddenly 
espied,  just  five  paces  ahead  of  me,  the  end  of  a  crocodile's  tail  pro- 
jecting past  the  root  of  a  tree.  The  rest  of  the  animal  was  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage.  I  halted,  breathless  with  fear  lest  I  be  dis- 
covered and  my  prize  escape,  and  stood  there  for  several  minutes 
studying  the  ground.  I  soon  discovered  there  were  two  big  fellows 
lying  very  dose  together,  and  both  asleep,  but  ready  to  awaken  at 
the  slightest  noise.  One  twig  snapped,  or  one  noisy  step,  would  send 
them  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon.  I  backed  out  with 
great  caution  and  advanced  at  another  opening,  until  I  got  a  fair 
view  of  both  the  sleeping  beauties,  as  they  lay  dreaming  of  big  fish, 
dogs,  coolies,  and  perhaps  men.  I  fired  at  the  largest  specimen 
and  he  died.  It  was  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  stumbling  over  a 
live  crocodile  on  his  native  heath. 

At  the  edge  of  the  big  lagoon,  not  far  from  the  Crocodile  Pool,  I 
found  a  heronry  in  a  small  grove  of  low,  scrubby  trees,  which  grew 
out  in  the  mud  and  water  a  short  distance  from  the  bank.  I  was 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  seeing  flying  foxes  {PtcraimB  Edtoardsii) 
flying  near  it^  and  on  a  nearer  approach  I  saw  a  small  tree-top 
hanging  full  of  them.  No  pear-tree  was  ever  hung  more  thickly 
with  pears  than  that  little  tree  with  those  huge  bats,  whose  wings 
spread  four  feet  when  extended,  and  whose  peculiar  fox-like  heads 
have  given  them  the  popular  name  of  flying  fox.     They  hung  by 


*  It  will  be  notioed  thmt  tliii  strange  hmbit,  whioh  seemed  mlmost  uniTensl 
with  individumls  of  this  species,  was  observed  and  reoorded  after  the  two  iao* 
lated  instanoes  mentioned  on  page  09. 
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their  legs,  of  course,  head  downward,  looking  at  a  little  distance 
precisely  like  the  pear-shaped  nests  of  our  Baltimore  oriole^  and  of 
about  ^e  same  size.  They  actually  crowded  each  other  on  the 
limbs,  quarrelling,  squealing,  and  occasionally  shifting  their  poei- 
tion& 

I  saw  that  I  had  a  bonanza,  for  I  wanted  a  hundred  specimens 
of  that  species,  and  up  to  that  time  had  secured  only  ten.  Not 
having  with  me  the  firearms  and  cartridges  I  wanted  for  a  regular 
haul,  I  left  them  undisturbed,  and  returned  the  next  day  witb  my 
No.  10  double  barrel  and  some  very  fat  cartridges  loaded  with  No. 
8  shot  I  easily  approached  within  range,  and  with  five  shots 
killed  and  secured  forty-four  specimens^  in  less  than  a  minute.  It 
looked  like  wholesale  murder,  but  it  was  not^  for  I  preserved  every 
specimen  in  the  form  of  either  skin  or  skeleton,  and  now  they  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  museums  of  the  United  States. 

Just  before  I  opened  fire,  a  large  crocodile  lay  on  a  little  idet  of 
mud  in  the  middle  distance,  sunning  himself,  but  he  took  water  in 
fine  style  at  the  first  discharge.  The  birds  rose  from  the  trees  in  a 
cloud  and  flapped  away,  but  I  knew  they  would  return.  After  I 
had  disposed  of  my  flying  foxes,  two  days  later,  I  returned  for  the 
birds  and  their  egga  Our  first  haul  was  of  eggs,  and  we  took 
home  70  of  lesser  cormorant  (Graculus  Javanicus),  9  of  darter 
{Flolus  melanogasler),  18  of  Herodias  garzetta,  4  of  large  egret  {K 
alba),  and  4  of  night  heron  {NycHcorax  griseiu).  I  shot  several  birds 
of  each  species,  and  also  killed  the  crocodile  which  frequented  that 
incubatory,  but  the  water  and  mud  was  so  deep  and  treacherous  I 
was  afraid  to  wade  out  to  where  it  lay,  and  left  it  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  all  other  crocodiles  who  might  feel  inclined  to  hang  about 
there  until  the  crop  of  young  birds  got  ripe  and  fell  into  the  water. 

Of  course  I  hunted  in  every  direction  around  Hullaitivu,  and 
nearly  always  with  good  success.  Sometimes  the  bag  was  an  in- 
teresting small  mammal,  and  sometimes  a  large  bird  or  reptile 
which  I  had  not  known  to  exist  thera  As  a  rule,  I  endeavored  to 
be  at  home  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  from  ten  till  three, 
but  more  than  once  I  was  out  all  day.  I  will  always  remember 
one  particularly  roasting,  blazing  hot  day,  when  I  went  about  five 
miles  above  the  village,  between  the  great  lagoon  and  the  sea-shore, 
and  was  out  all  day  hunting  through  the  low,  sandy  scrub  jungle 
after  monkeys,  with  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  My  dusky  com- 
panions from  the  village  complained  of  the  heat  more  than  once, 
and  it  really  was  almost  unendurable.     The  salt  perspiration  ran 
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into  my  eyes  and  caused  them  to  smart  and  inflame  painfully.  At 
times  we  actually  gasped  for  breath.  I  afterward  learned  that  on 
that  very  day  my  new  friend,  Mr.  Leys,  of  the  Jaffiia  bank,  died  of 
sunstroke  while  hunting  in  just  such  jungle  as  that^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  from  me,  near  Manaar.  It  ''gave  me  quite  a 
turn,"  as  the  English  say,  when  I  heard  the  news  and  compared 
the  datea 

Not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  a  bit  of  the  same  low, 
sandy  jungle  common  all  along  the  coasts  I  saw  the  bones  of  two 
elephants,  a  cow,  and  a  calf,  which  the  villagers  say  wandered 
thither  from  the  interior  and  perished  for  the  want  of  water.  It 
may  be  true. 

My  reward  for  the  hot  day's  work  mentioned  above  was  two  fine 
monkeys,  one,  a  pretty  little  rilawa,  or  bonneted  macaque  (Maca- 
cti$  pQecUus),  and  the  other  a  big,  fat^  gray,  wanderoo  {Semnopithe^ 
cua  letu^oprimnua),  and  a  black-naped  hare  {Lqnui  nigiricoUia).  In 
my  short  jungle  excursions  round  the  village  I  shot  specimens  of 
jackal  {CkmU  aureus),  mungoos  {Herpeslea  griaeua),  grizdy  squirrel 
(8.  maorourm),  and  jungle  striped  squirrel  {S.  irUtriatua).  I  once 
encountered  a  large  troop  of  wanderoos  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village,  two  of  which  were  added  to  my  collection. 

As  usual,  I  encouraged  the  natives  to  hunt  and  trap  quadrupeds 
for  me,  and  they  brought  me  a  number  of  very  desirable  speci- 
mens, among  which  was  a  very  pretty  little  muntjac  (CermUus  au- 
reus), two  civet  cats  ( Viverra  malaccensia),  and  a  live  loris  {Laris 
gracilia),  a  most  curious  little  animal  The  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting of  all  the  specimens  I  obtained  at  Mullaitivu  was  a  live 
manis  or  pengolin  {Manis  perUadactyla),  caught  by  a  native  thirty- 
six  miles  away.  By  good  luck  its  captor  had  heard  of  me,  and  that 
I  bought  aU  kinds  of  animals,  and,  being  an  enterprising  fellow,  he 
carried  it  in  a  bag  all  that  distance  to  offer  me.  I  gave  him  a 
month's  wages  for  the  animal,  five  rupees,  and  enough  coppers  ad- 
ditional to  enable  him  to  carry  home  his  silver  intact  He  was 
quite  delighted  with  his  sale,  I  equally  so  with  my  purchase,  and 
we  parted  with  mutual  blessings. 

My  new  pet  evidently  expected  fair  treatment  at  our  hands,  for 
he  soon  uncoiled  himself  and  stood  up  for  examination.  He  was 
just  three  feet  long,  including  his  tail — which  by  itself  measured 
seventeen  inches—and  his  weight  was  eighteen  x>ound8.  This  tail 
was  a  most  useful  appendage,  for  it  was  very  broad,  measuring  five 
and  a  half  inches  across  where  it  joined  the  body,  slightly  hoi- 
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lowed  underneath  and  rounded  on  the  top,  its  official  piirpose  being 
to  protect  the  animal's  head.  In  walking  he  carried  his  back  yery 
highly  arched  in  the  middle,  and  the  long,  curved  daws  of  his  fore- 
feet he  bent  under  his  feet  until  they  pointed  directly  backward, 
and  literally  walked  on  them.  His  heavy  tail  barely  cleared  the 
ground  in  walking,  and  his  nose  was  always  carried  low,  on  the 
lookout  for  ants.  He  often  stood  fully  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  like 
a  kangaroo,  when  looking  about  in  seurch  of  food.  Like  the  knights 
of  old,  his  armor  clanked  as  he  walked  along. 

Whenever  he  found  a  colony  of  ants  he  would  begin  to  dig 
most  industriously,  and  nothing  but  brick  or  stone  could  resist  the 
attacks  of  those  powerful  daws.  It  v^as  great  fun  to  see  him  attack 
an  ant-hilL  After  digging  a  little  distance  into  the  hill  And  expos- 
ing the  interior,  he  wotdd  thrust  his  slender,  gelatinous  tongue  for 
six  inches  or  more  into  the  passage-ways  one  after  another,  and 
draw  it  out  thickly  covered  with  ant&  It  made  my  flesh  creep  to 
see  the  vidous  little  insects  upon  the  animal's  tongue  and  going 
into  its  mouth ;  but  I  vnshed  there  were  enough  ant-eaters  in  the 
world  to  exterminate  the  whole  family. 

If  ever  a  small  animal  was  especially  created  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  destroyers,  that  manis  must  have  been  the  one.  In  sudi 
plate-armor  as  ho  wore  he  could  roll  himself  up  and  defy  the  teeth 
of  the  jackal,  or  leopard,  or  the  fangs  of  the '  cobra.  Having  no 
teeth  at  all,  and  daws  fashioned  only  for  digging,  he  would  have 
fared  badly  in  the  jungle  without  his  defensive  coat  of  mail  From 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  he  vras  covered  with  broad, 
flattened,  shidd-shaped  plates  of  dear,  gray  horn.  These  plates — 
which  were  concave  underneath  and  convex  above-— lay  dose  down 
upon  the  skin  upon  eadi  other,  and  were  arranged  in  rows  with 
great  regularity,  beautifully  imbricated,  and  overlapped  as  perfectly 
as  tlie  slates  of  a  good  roof. 

My  toothless  pet  was  quite  peaceable,  but  not  at  all  afiectionate, 
and  when  I  undertook  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  my  advances 
were  received  in  true  English  style.  Not  having  any  one  to  intro- 
duce me,  I  undertook  to  get  along  without  that  formality ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  He  immediately  tucked  his  head  down  between  his 
four  legs,  brought  his  tail  under  his  body  and  up  over  his  head, 
and  held  it  there,  forming  of  himself  a  flattened  ball  completely 
covered  with  scales. 

I  said  to  him,  "My  fine  fellow,  I  really  must  insist  upon  know- 
ing you  more  intimately ;  so  here  goea" 
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I  then  undertook  to  uncoil  him,  but  found  I  could  not  accom- 
plish the  taak  alone.  I  called  Henrique  to  help  me,  but  the  tail 
stuck  to  the  body  as  if  it  had  been  riveted  there. 

I  also  called  Canis  to  help,  and  while  I  held  to  the  body,  the 
other  two  braced  themselves  against  me  and  pulled  on  the  tail  with 
all  their  strength,  to  uncoil  it  We  wrestled  with  it  until  we  were 
fairly  exhausted,  failed  utterly,  and  gave  up  beaten.  Such  was  the 
wonderful  power  in  the  tail  of  that  small  animal. 

This  led  an  old  Singhalese,  from  the  jungles  of  the  interior,  to 
inform  me  that  the  manis  sometimes  kills  elephants  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

When  an  elephant  troubles  a  manis,  the  little  animal  coils  him- 
self around  the  elephant's  trunk,  squeezes  it  so  tightly  the  huge 
beast  cannot  breathe,  and  holds  on  until  the  elephant  drops  dead 
of  suffocation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  above  is  mere  fiction. 

From  the  very  firsts  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  my  scaly  pet 
During  the  day  he  was  reasonably  quiet^  but  at  night  he  was  very 
restless,  and  anxious  to  go  ant-hunting.  I  could  not  tie  him,  for 
on  no  part  of  his  body  would  a  rope  hold  without  hurting  him,  and 
not  for  long  even  then.  The  first  night  I  had  him,  I  shut  him  up 
in  the  rest  house,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  just  ready  to 
break  through  a  hole  he  had  dug  with  his  big  daws  in  the  six-inch 
concrete  walL  I  actually  felt  a  cold  chill  when  I  saw  how  near 
I  had  come  to  losing  my  rare  and  valuable  specimen. 

The  following  night  I  put  him  in  a  large  tin  box  which  had  once 
done  duty  as  the  lining  of  a  dry  goods  box  sent  from  England.  I 
covered  the  top  with  boards,  piled  heavy  stones  upon  them,  and 
went  to  my  hanmiock  feeling  sure  he  could  not  escape.  The  box 
stood  in  the  back  yard  some  distance  from  where  I  slept 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  village  dogs  suddenly 
began  a  furious  barking  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  compound, 
and  Henrique  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  the 
mani&  It  had  found  a  small  rust  hole  at  one  comer  of  the  tin 
prison,  and  with  its  powerful  claws  had  -worked  away  until  it  actu- 
aUy  tore  a  hole  in  the  tin  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  its 
body.  It  was  making  straight  for  tlie  jungle,  and  but  for  those 
miserable  dogs,  who  had  so  often  annoyed  me  by  trying  to  steal 
my  specimens^  I  would  have  lost  my  manis. 

The  next  day  it  died.  Having  no  chloroform,  I  drowned  it  in 
a  clean  artificial  pool  near  the  village.    Very  little  of  it  was  wasted. 
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I  preserved  dry  both  the  ddn  and  skeleton,  the  tongue  and  stomach 
went  into  alcohol,  and  the  flesh  we  ate.  Part  of  it  made  a  deliciotui 
stew,  rich,  sweety  and  well-flavored,  and  part  of  it  we  roasted. 
The  latter  was  dark  meat^  and  although  it  had  aqueer  flavor,  it  was 
tender  and  vexy  good. 

In  addition  to  the  discomfort  of  living  in,  or  rather  at^  the 
worst  rest  house  I  ever  saw,  I  presently  had  to  contend  with  a 
much  greater  misery  than  dirt,  namely,  scandiy  of  food.  I  reached 
MulLutivu  with  two  weeks'  provisions,  expecting  to  stay  only  that 
length  of  time,  but  in  case  I  should  desire  to  remain  longer,  I  had 
arranged  to  have  further  supplies  sent  me  from  Jaffiia.  I,  of 
course,  expected  to  purchase  certain  kinds  of  food  in  the  village, 
but  found  nothing  whatever  for  sale  save  rice — ^neither  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, fowls,  nor  meat  of  any  kind.  What  the  people  lived  on  remains 
a  mystery  to  this  day. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight^  I  vrrote  to  a  friend  in  Jaffiia,  a  rev- 
erend gentleman  who  had  very  kindly  offered  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  assist  me,  and  adced  him  to  purchase  and  send  me 
forthwith,  by  a  coolie,  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  I  men* 
tioned,  and  for  which  I  enclosed  twenty  rupees  cash.  I  counted 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods  before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  as 
surely  as  my  hunger,  and  until  that  time  I  lived  on  quarter  rations. 
The  time  expired,  but  no  coolie  came.  I  waited  with  growing  im- 
patience and  sharpening  appetite  day  after  day,  four  days  longer, 
and  on  the  fifth  sent  a  letter  to  my  friend,  deploring  the  failure  to 
connect^  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  my  letter  had  never 
reached  him,  or  else  that  the  coolie  sent  to  me  had  stolen  away 
with  the  whole  outfit.  I  begged  my  friend  to  send  something  at 
once,  as  I  was  almost  famishing. 

After  several  days,  when  I  was  almost  ready  to  return  to  Jaffiia^ 
a  letter  came  from  my  reverend  friend,  saying  that  my  letter  and 
the  cash  enclosed  had  been  received,  **  but  owing  to  my  illness  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  honest  coolie,  I  have  been  unable  to 
send  you  the  articles  you  require."  Great  Cffisarl  Had  my  cleri- 
cal friend  been  eavesdropping  then,  he  certainly  would  have  heard 
nothing  good  of  himself.  He  closed  by  saying  that  as  he  was  about 
leaving  Jaffna,  he  had  left  my  rupees  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  who  would  hand  them  to  me  on  my  return.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Jaffiia,  he  had  indeed  gone,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  had  never  received  from  him  any  cash  for  me.  So  I  never 
again  saw  either  my  reverend  friend  or  my  rupees. 
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The  loss  of  the  money  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  the  outrage  upon 
my  inner  man  I  could  not  condone,  and  have  not  to  this  day. 
After  about  twenty  meals  of  plain  boiled  rice  with  no  aooompani- 
ments  my  appetite  succumbs,  and  my  palate  refuses  it  entbely. 
In  a  hot  dimato  I  beUeve  I  could  starve  easier  than  eat  food 
which  has  lost  all  relish.  My  hunger  was  of  the  kind  which  called 
not  merely  for  food  of  any  sort»  but  palatable,  relishable  food.  In 
a  cold  climate,  one's  hunger  is  of  the  ravenous  kind  that  devours 
whatever  comes  within  reach,  and  feels  satisfied  with  fulnes&  In 
the  tropics,  I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  have  something  in 
reserve  to  afford  the  appetite  an  entire  change,  even  if  it  be  only 
for  a  single  meal,  to  break  the  monotony  which  would  otherwise 
cause  a  good  article  of  food  to  become  utterly  unpalatable. 

When  my  larder  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Long,  the  road  en- 
gineer, whose  bungalow  was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  fever- 
breeder,  kindly  sent  me  a  good-sized  pumpkin  as  a  present^  one  of 
two  he  had  secured  from  some  distance.  It  was  perfectly  delicious, 
and  as  long  as  it  lasted  I  lived  high.  That  pumpkin  was  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  rice. 

About  this  time  letters  came  from  Professor  Ward  informing  me 
that^  on  account  of  continued  haixl  times,  ho  might  be  obliged  to 
call  me  home  soon,  even  in  his  next  letter.  The  funds  sent  me 
were  so  meagre  that  I  scarcely  dared  go  on  collecting,  and  at  most 
had  not  enough  to  go  far.  Another  letter  conveyed  the  intelligence 
that  a  dear  friend  at  home  was  very  ilL  Add  to  the  above,  the 
hunger,  dirt^  and  discomfort  in  which  I  lived,  and  the  sum  of  my 
discouragements  was  complete.  As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  one  nighty 
thinking  over  the  gloomy  situation  and  quite  imable  to  sleep,  I 
sunmied  up  everything  and  said  to  myself,  **  1  could  not  be  any 
worse  off  than  I  am."  The  thought  had  not  more  than  taken  shape 
in  my  mind  when  a  hook  snapped,  and  my  hammock  went  down 
"bows  foremost,"  giving  my  head  and  shoulders  a  good  bang  on 
the  concrete  floor.  It  was  such  a  forcible  and  instantaneous  refu- 
tation of  my  gloomy  proposition  that^  in  spite  of  the  stars  dancing 
before  my  eyes  I  took  the  joke  and  laughed  over  it. 

The  water  available  for  drinking  purposes  at  Mullaitivu  is  so 
wholly  bad  that  I  did  not  taste  it  a  second  time,  and  during  my  en- 
tire stay  drank  only  water  from  green  cocoanuts. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  fine  grove  of  cocoa  palms  a  mile  above 
the  village,  from  which  I  drew  my  supply  of  green  nuts  at  the  rate 
of  one  rupee  per  dozen. 
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To  my  mind,  no  other  beverage  in  the  world,  either  natural  or 
artificial — not  even  champagne  at  its  best— can  equal,  in  refreshing 
delicionsness,  the  water  of  a  half-ripe  coooanut  fresh  from  the  tree. 
They  are  best  when  there  is  a  goodly  deposit  of  soft  meat  on  the 
walls  of  the  nut^  for  at  that  stage  the  water  has  a  sharp,  sparkling 
acidity,  and  a  delicate  oocoanut  flavor,  the  like  of  which  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  liquid  I  ever  tasted.  The  water  is  not  so  good 
when  the  nut  is  perfectly  green,  and  before  any  meat  has  been  de- 
posited. 

It  may  be  only  a  fancy,  but  it  reaUy  seemed  to  me  that  the 
water  of  the  Ceylon  cocoanuts  have  a  richer  and  finer  flavor  than 
any  others  I  have  tasted.  Being  a  hard  drinker,  it  took  five  nuts  per 
day  to  supply  my  wants ;  and  I  am  sure  no  old  toper  ever  enjoyed 
his  dram  more  than  I  did  those  delicious  draught&  When  inclined 
to  imbibe,  cut  the  hard  green  husk  from  around  the  blossom  end 
of  the  nut  with  a  sharp  hatchet  or  hunting-knife,  until  it  is  whittled 
down  to  a  point,  with  the  shell  of  the  nut  in  sight 

On  cutting  through  the  shell  to  make  a  drinking-hole,  I  have 
often  seen  the  water  spurt  up  two  feet  high,  and  sometimes  into 
my  face.  To  get  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  of  the  draught  it 
should  be  taken  directly  from  the  nut,  nature's  own  cup.  When 
]X)ured  into  a  drinking  vessel  its  delicate  aroma  is  lost  After  this 
cooling  draught  the  experienced  hand  will  attack  the  soft  meat  on 
the  inside  with  a  spoon  without  any  delay,  for  it  is  a  delicious 
morsel 

Being  desirous  of  obtaining  some  elephant  skulls  and  a  lot  of 
odd  bones,  I  learned,  after  many  inquiries,  of  the  death  of  an  ele- 
phant the  year  previous,  near  a  village  called  Nedunkenni,  nineteen 
miles  southwest  of  MuUaitivu.  Making  this  an  excuse  for  a  little 
collecting  trip  back  from  the  coast,  I  hired  a  covered  bullock  bandy 
and  set  out  on  the  morning  of  April  2d,  accompanied  by  Henrique, 
intending  to  be  gone  five  days.  While  I  am  not  partial  to  journal- 
ism in  books  of  travel,  in  this  instance  I  can  hardly  do  better  than 
to  copy  the  daily  record  of  that  trip. 

"  Tuesday,  April  2d. — A  short  distance  from  MuUaitivu  we  took 
the  wrong  road,  and  the  stupid  driver  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
until  we  had  travelled  four  miles  upon  it  Now  four  miles  out  of 
one's  way  when  the  sun  is  scorching  hot  is  a  serious  thing,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  to  turn  back  that  distance,  and  is  thereby  un- 
able to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey  that  day.  I  could  scarcely  keep 
18 
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xnj  hands  off  that  driver,  and  was  only  able  to  do  so  by  scolding 
like  a  shrew.  The  bullodcs  shared  mj  feeling  of  disgust,  for  when 
we  turned  to  go  back  they  became  very  refractory,  and  the  poor 
wretch  of  a  driver  actually  burst  out  crying.  When  the  tears  be- 
gan to  make  furrows  in  ttie  dust  that  lay  on  his  dusky  cheeks,  my 
anger  vanished  and  I  was  content  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
At  length,  we  took  a  short  cut  through  the  jungle  to  reach  the  other 
road,  and  the  track  we  got  into  was  loose  sand.  By  this  time  the 
bullocks  were  almost  fagged  out  and  contrary,  and  for  the  last  half- 
•  mile  of  the  short  cut  Henrique  and  I  had  to  push  with  all  our 
strength  to  keep  the  cart  going.  This,  at  noon,  in  April,  one  of 
the  hottest  Indian  months,  in  a  bed  of  hot  sand,  with  the  sun  pour- 
ing down  upon  us  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  I  I  thought  the 
conditions  for  sunstroke  were  about  all  there,  but  neither  of  us 
dropped. 

**  At  last  we  got  out^  having  lost  nearly  eight  miles.  Rested  a 
while,  then  on.  Shot  a  grizzly  squirrel  {S.  macraurus).  At  night- 
fall, reached  a  small  village  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  honie. 
Stopped  for  the  nighty  and  quartered  under  a  shed.  Bought  and 
shot  a  chicken,  and  while  Henrique  did  the  cooking  act  I  skinned 
the  squirrel 

"  Wednesday,  April  Sd, — On  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air 
was  balmy  and  refreshing.  At  once  we  started  a  lot  of  wanderoo 
monkeys,  of  which  I  killed  three  of  the  largest  Also  shot  three 
Maoacus  pileatua,  one  of  which  was  an  old  female  with  a  tiny  young 
one  clinging  to  her  body.  It  was  alive  and  unhurt^  so  I  kept  ii 
Farther  on  shot  three  more  big  wanderoos,  making  six  in  aU,  and 
another  grizzly  squirrel. 

"  The  jungle  which  everywhere  covers  this  low,  level  country  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  mountainous  interior,  can  scarcely  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  forest  To  my  mind,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  jungle,  low,  dense,  very  thorny  as  a  rule,  barren  of  grass 
and'  difficult  to  i)onotrato.  Taken  all  over,  it  is  decidedly  low  imd 
scrubby,  the  top  of  tlie  leafy  moss  averaging  scarcely  more  tliaii 
thirty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  ground.  There  are  few  trees  of 
good  size,  and  all  have  a  very  scraggy  appearance,  due  to  the  cor- 
rugated and  irregular  growth  of  their  trunks.  There  is  no  ground 
verdure  to  speak  of,  and  the  undergrowth  consists  of  brush  with 
slender,  leafless  stema  By  stooping  low  and  crawling  under  this 
growth,  one  can  get  along  pretty  well,  but  it  is  very  tiresome. 
In  looking  under,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  for  fifty  yards  around. 
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and  in  this  way  I  saw,  to-day,  the  legs  of  two  deer  walking  quietly 
along  when  I  could  not  see  a  single  hair  of  their  bodie&  A  monkey 
or  a  squirrel  is  quiokly  lost  to  view  when  running  over  this  thick 
scrub. 

"  Beached  Nedunkenni  about  noon,  and  at  once  fell  to  work  on 
the  pile  of  dead  monkeys.  By  sunset  I  had  skinned  two  of  them 
and  skeletonized  four,  and  another  had  been  prepared  as  a  skeleton 
by  Henrique.  We  quartered  in  a  sort  of  hut  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  road  engineers,  a  roof  of  cocoa  palm  leaves, 
mud  walls  three  feet  high,  and  a  dean  dirt  floor. 

"  Thursday,  April  4tth. — After  I  had  skeletonized  the  eighth 
monkey  we  went  to  the  burial  place  of  the  elephant.  Sold.  It  was, 
or  had  been,  a  baby  elephant^  a  vnretchodly  small  baby  at  that^  and 
the  bones  were  worthlesa  The  people  of  the  village  told  us  of  the 
remains  of  another  and  much  larger  elephant  near  a  village  named 
Ayladdi,  five  miles  farther  on,  and  we  started  for  it  at  once,  bag 
and  baggage.  Beached  the  village  just  before  nightbU,  and  for 
four  annas  hired  a  roof  under  which  I  slung  my  hammock  and  slept 
in  peace  and  comfort  Noticed  in  the  village  two  skins  of  axis  deer 
and  one  of  sambur  from  animals  killed  near  by. 

"  Friday,  April  6th. — Took  three  men  from  the  village,  and  set  off 
very  early  on  foot  through  the  jungle  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the 
oleplmni  We  traversed  a  lovely  path,  and  once  when  we  emerged 
into  a  little  open  glade  I  caught  sight  of  a  jackal,  which  v^as  more 
than  he  could  say  of  me.  He  presently  opened  his  mouth  and  be- 
gan to  pour  forth  his  morning  song,  but  just  as  he  reached  the  sec- 
ond verse,  my  bullet  went  through  his  liver.  He  suddenly  stopped 
singing,  spun  round  like  a  top  for  a  few  minutes,  snarled,  yelped, 
bit,  and  scratched,  and  then  quietly  lay  down,  never  to  get  up  any 
more.     At  noon  his  skeleton  hung  on  the  side  of  our  bandy  cover. 

''  Sold  again.  The  elephant  proved  to  have  been  a  young  one, 
also,  but  not  quite  so  babyish  as  the  other.  The  skull  alone  was 
perfect  and  we  carried  it  off,  rather  disappointed  at  the  net  results 
so  far  in  elephant  d^bria 

"  Went  back  again  to  Nedunkenni,  where  we  arrived  at  8  p.m. 
Although  this  is  a  very  small  village  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  huts, 
it  boasts  a  free  mission-school  kept  by  an  old  Tamil  native-Christian, 
educated  at  the  Jaffioa  mission,  and  there  named  Joseph  Emerson. 
Joseph  was  very  intelligent  and  polite,  and  spoke  English  with  an 
ease  and  fluency  which  quite  startled  me.  But  he  was  wasting  his 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  for  his  school  contained  only  six  pupila 
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He  said  that  a  great  many  would  come  to  him  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  but  that  the  parents  were  afraid  to  send  their  cUldren 
through  the  jungle  on  account  of  the  '  cheetahs '  (leopards),  bears, 
and  wild  elephants.  He  said  there  are  elephants  within  two  miles 
of  the  village  now. 

**  Mr.  Emerson  told  me  he  had  just  learned  of  the  remains  of  an- 
other elephant^  which  he  assured  me  was  a  very  large  one,  and  had 
died  only  a  year  previous,  near  a  village  called  Padicodooirupu, 
eight  miles  to  the  southeast 

"This  jaw-breaking  name  came  very  near  intimidating  me,  but 
after  wrestling  with  it  a  few  minutes  I  found  I  could  pronounce  it 
from  beginning  to  end  without  getting  lock-jaw,  so  we  came  to  an 
about  face  and  started  for  the  place  named.  Joseph  gave  me  his 
blessing  and  a  large  yellow  pumpkin,  and  having  no  present  in  kind 
to  offer,  I  bestowed  upon  him  two  rupeea  That  pumpkin  I  would 
not  have  bartered  for  a  coat  of  arm& 

"  After  a  hard  drive  over  a  rough  road  we  reached  Padicodooi- 
rupu just  at  dark.  The  natives  gave  me  a  roof  to  sleep  under 
where  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  in  my  hammock. 
Joseph's  pumpkin  was  sweet  and  good  ;  and,  for  the  first  lime  in 
many  days,  I  had  a  dish  of  curry  and  rice  that  I  could  eat  with 
relisL  As  I  had  nothing  else,  it  was  lucky  for  me  that  Henrique 
made  it  fit  to  eai  How  absurd  to  think  that  one's  happiness 
should  hinge  on  a  dish  of  pumpkin  curry  I 

''The  people  of  this  viUage  are  rather  mean,  and  ill-disposed 
toward  strangera  One  man  had  fever,  and  I  should  not  greatly 
mourn  if  it  became  an  epidemic. 

"  Saturday,  April  (kh. — Set  off  early  in  the  morning  with  four 
men  from  the  village,  and  walked  three  miles  through  the  jungle  to 
the  spot  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Parayan  Ar,  where  lay  all  that 
was  loft  of  a  once  mighty  elephant  Bravo  I  Treasure-trove,  or 
the  next  thing  to  it  at  aU  events.  There  lay  the  entire  skeleton  ex- 
cepting the  foot-bones  and  caudal  vertebra),  of  an  old  and  very 
large  elephant,  bleached  dean  and  white.  For  a  wonder  the  huge 
skull  was  absolutely  perfect,  not  even  a  tooth  missing,  for  which  I 
am  under  obligations  to  native  shif tlessnes&  Such  teeth  as  those 
sell  readily  for  five  rupees  each,  in  Ck>lombo  and  Cblle.  I  sent  off 
at  once  for  reinforcements,  and  in  a  short  time  had  nine  men  on 
the  ground.  First  we  cut  a  path  through  the  jungle  to  the  road, 
and  then  I  picked  out  what  bones  I  wanted,  almost  the  entire  lot 
except  the  pelvia     We  got  hoes  and  dug  the  sand  over  in  a  careful 
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search  for  the  small  foot-bones,  which,  for  scTeral  reason^  I  par- 
iicularlj  wished  to  secure. 

**  In  digging  for  the  bones  we  found  sererol  small  frogs  quite 
solidly  entombed,  alive,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the  solid,  sandy 
earth.  We  found  three  species  altogether  [but  I  regret  to  say  I. 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  identify  them]. 

"Although  their  bodies  were  greatly  distended  by  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  water  they  contained,  they  threw  up  half  of  it  as 
soon  as  they  were  taken  from  their  living  tombs,  and  then  became 
quite  active.  They  had  evidently  been  buried  there  by  their  own 
knowledge  and  consent  during  the  rains  of  the  northeast  monsoon, 
and,  but  for  our  disturbance,  would  have  remained  where  they  were 
all  through  the  dry  and  hot  season,  and  until  the  oonmiencement  of 
the  next  monsoon.  The  stream  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  natives 
said  there  was  no  water  for  many  miles  around  except  in  the  wells. 

"  My  nine  men  were  heavily  loaded  with  the  bones  I  selected, 
and  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was  flaming  hot^  we  marched  out  to 
the  bandy,  loaded  it  carefully,  and  started  immediately  for  Nedun- 
kenni,  which  we  reached  a  little  before  sunset  and  halted  for  the 
night.  • 

"Sunday,  April  Ith, — ^Bose  very  early,  coffeed  in  haste,  and  just  as 
the  sun  sent  his  level  rays  over  the  top  of  the  jungle,  we  set  out 
for  MuUaitivu.  I  walked  the  first  six  miles  and  shot  three  jungle 
cock  and  two  wanderoo  monkeys  {8.  leucoprymnus). 

**  These  big  wanderoos  are  very  numerousallaround  Nedunkenni 
for  five  miles  at  leasts  and  by  going  along  the  road  one  could  easily 
kill  enough  in  one  day  to  load  a  cart  This  morning  I  saw  more 
than  fifteen  big  troops  of  them,  each  of  which  contained  from  tan 
to  fifteen  individuals.  Usually  there  are  about  fifteen  in  each  gang, 
so  that  the  total  number  we  saw  must  have  been  about  two  hun- 
dred. They  literaUy  lined  the  road  for  seven  miles,  sometimes  in 
the  trees  and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  One  troop  of  veiy  large 
old  fellows  we  found  playing  in  the  road  like  school-boys,  gallop- 
ing up  and  down,  or  chasing  each  other  about  with  their  long  tails 
held  up  at  an  angle  of  forfy-five  degreea  Their  favorite  gait  is 
a  gallop,  unless  the  branches  are  too  thick  to  permit  it ;  and  they 
con  run  almost  as  fast  through  the  tree-tops  as  over  bare  ground. 
When  hotly  pursued  and  thoroughly  alarmed,  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  them  run.  They  head  straight  away  from  their  pursuer  and 
gallop  madly  along  the  larger  branches  without  a  second's  pause 
or  hesitation,  without  a  fall  or  even  a  misstep,  qpring  boldly  from 
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one  tree-top  to  the  next^  and,  unless  the  ground  below  is  very  open, 
they  are  gone  from  the  hunter's  gaze  like  a  flash.  Their  minds 
must  act  like  lightning-flashes  to  enable  them  to  choose  the  safe 
and  unbroken  line  of  retreat  There  is  no  time  to  stop  and  study 
as  to  which  branch  they  shall  jump  upon  next,  no  halting  between 
two  opinions,  but  on  they  go,  the  hand  and  the  eye  keeping  time 
exactly  in  the  dangerous  raca  Unless  the  hunter  brings  down  his 
specimen  before  the  gang  has  fairly  recovered  from  its  surprise 
and  started  o£^  he  may  as  well  give  up  the  chase. 

"  In  these  hot  jungles  the  game  is  afoot  in  the  morning  from  sun- 
rise till  about  nine  o'clock,  and  also  in  the  evening  just  before  sun- 
set Any  animal  that  would  go  prowling  about  at  midday,  instead 
of  lying  close  in  the  shade,  deserves  to  be  shot  This  morning  we 
saw  a  wild  hog  trot  across  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  a  little  later  a 
jackal  loafing  along  in  a  trampiah  sort  of  a  way.  I  tried  to  get 
within  range  of  him,  but  he  was  too  knowing  for  me.  We  also 
saw  three  spotted  deer  standing  quietly  in  the  jungle  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  road,  in  full  view ;  and  six  miles  from  Mnllaitivu,  we 
saw  three  more  in  the  road  ahead  of  u&  Had  I  not  killed  twenty 
in  the  AnimallaiH  there  would  have  been  a  death  in  each  of  those 
families;  but  having  specimens  already,  and  not  caring  to  run  the 
unnecessary  risk  of  being  mulcted  by  the  Ceylon  Gk>vemment  in 
the  sum  of  £6  for  shooting  a  deer  without  a  license,  I  let  the 
tempting  creatures  go  in  peace." 

On  reaching  Mullaitivu  I  found  a  fat  packet  of  letters  from 
home,  some  containing  money,  some  good  news,  and  one  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  should  go 
on  as  planned.  After  resting  a  day,  I  spent  two  more  in  getting  my 
collection  into  shape,  and  then  engaged  two  bullock  bandys  to  take 
me  to  Jaffiia  forthwith.  The  trip  was,  to  mo,  full  of  interest^  and  I 
again  yield  to  the  temptation  to  drop  into  journalism. 

"  April  12ih. — Eose  early,  loaded  up  with  a  rush,  and  after  a  few 
any-thing-bui-tearful  good-byes,  we  were  off.  Both  bandys  were 
heavily  loaded.  Of  course,  I  took  plenty  of  cocoanuts  (twenty)  to 
drink  on  the  way.  As  we  crossed  the  two  bridges  I  took  a  last 
fond  look  at  my  Crocodile  Pool,  but  not  a  head  was  above  water  to 
shed  a  tear  at  our  departure.  I  rode  in  the  front  bandy  and  read 
'Hypatia.'  At  the  six-mile  post  the  handymen  begged  a  halt,  for 
by  that  time  old  Sol  was  getting  down  to  businesa     For  breakfast 
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Henrique  made  a  dish  of  curry  and  rice  which  beat  my  gastro- 
nomic powers  completely,  and  I  came  near  beating  him  in  turn. 
The  trouble  was  there  were  too  many  stones  mingled  with  the  rice 
to  call  it  rice,  and  not  quite  enough  to  call  it  road-metaL  I  sol- 
emnly promised  to  fine  him  two  rupees  for  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, and  he  as  solemnly  promised  to  reform. 

''  Jungle  just  the  same  as  between  Nedunkenni  and  the  coast  At 
dark  we  halted  at  a  school-house  at  the  fifteenth  mile,  with  the 
usual  thatch-roof  and  mud  walls  two  feet  high,  and  I  hung  my 
hanmiock  under  the  shelter.  The  ventilation  of  the  apartment  was 
perfect 

**  April  ISlh. — Bose  at  8  A.11.  and  started ;  I  finished  my  nap  in 
the  bandy  as  we  jogged  along.  Halted  for  our  midday  rest  at  Ea- 
raputamooripu,  at  the  twenty-fifth  mile,  where  we  struck  the  Kan- 
dy  and  JafiGaa  road,  sixty  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Halted  for  the 
night  at  the  fifty-fifth  mile  from  Jaffiia,  and  I  shot  a  MaoacuspileahAs. 

"  April  14dh, — On  at  3  a.m.  as  usual,  and  by  breakfast  time  were 
at  Eokayil,  forty-eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Jaffiia.  This  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  halting  place  for  bandys.  The  road  is  well  littered  with 
straw,  and  as  a  result  it  is  a  fine  feeding  ground  for  the  jungle 
cock  {Gallua  Stardeyi).  I  got  out  and  shot  five  while  Henrique  was 
making  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  we  had  a  square  meal  of  their  flesh. 
Halted  at  noon,  at  the  Yeddakkacheri  rest  house  (forty-third  mile), 
in  which  I  shot  a  very  curious  bat  (Rhinokphus  IrifMaius)  that 
was  hanging  from  a  rafter. 

"The  road  to-day  was  a  continuous  bed  of  loose  sand,  and  get- 
ting on  was  simply  awfuL  The  bullocks  toiled  through  it  slowly 
and  painfully  with  the  heavy  carls,  feet,  and  wheels  sinking  in 
deeply.  In  order  to  get  along  at  all  we  had  to  lift  at  the  wheels  or 
push  behind,  while  the  drivers  yelled  and  belabored  the  bullocks, 
and  called  their  mothers  and  sisters  bad  names.  By  what  process 
of  reasoning  these  Tamils  are  led  to  suppose  it  makes  a  bullock 
pull  better  to  asperse  his  mother's  reputation,  I  cannot  imagine. 

"Over  such  loose  sand  the  heat  is  terrifia  When  I  could  ride 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  '  take  it  easy,'  I  sat  in  the  front  bandy, 
swelteiing  and  gasping  for  breath,  bathed  in  perspiration  from 
head  to  foot,  and  covered  with  dust^  which  hourly  increased  in 
thickness,  and  formed  on  mo  a  regular  alluvial  deposit  As  we 
neared  Elephant  Pass  the  jungle  graduaUy  grows  shorter  and  thin- 
ner, until  it  altogether  disappears.  Camped  for  the  night  out  in 
the  open  plain,  at  a  well  close  to  the  thirty-eizth  mile-post  on  the 
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edge  of  the  strait  How  delicious  and  refreshing  was  the  bath  I 
took.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  nighty  cool  and  balmy — a 
heaven  after  the  hades  of  the  day. 

**  April  16ih. — Crossed  Elephant  Pass  just  at  sunrise.  It  is  a 
shallow  strait  of  salt  water,  a  mile  and  one-third  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  part^  where  the  road  crosses,  and  only  two  feet  in  depth 
at  the  middle.  The  bottom  is  hard  gray  sand,  and  to  wade  through 
the  cool  sea-water  is  a  delightful  diversion  to  both  man  and  beast 
Strange  to  say,  I  saw  not  a  single  bird  at  the  Pass  on  either  side. 

''There  is  a  fine  rest  house  on  the  Jaffiia  side.  On  getting 
across,  we  struck  into  as  fine  and  smooth  a  "  metal "  road  as  I  ever 
wish  to  see,  and  then  we  rattled  along  gaily  enough.  We  now  come 
to  great  groves  of  cocoa  and  Palmyra  palm-trees,  but  in  the  latter  I 
find  nothing  to  admire.  The  Creator  made  the  Palmyra  out  of 
ragged  odds  and  ends  of  leaves  and  stems,  and  never  finished  the 
job  at  thai  They  look  like  seedy,  weather-beaten,  ragged,  and 
unshaved  tramps. 

"  Shot  a  jungle  cock  for  breakfast^  and  also  killed  a  wanderoo, 
but  it  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  sank  like  so  much  lead,  and  I  declined 
to  go  in  after  ii  Breakfasted  at  the  Pallai  rest  house,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Jaffiia.  In  the  compound  I  found  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  laterite  or  '  cabook ' — a  very  curious  stone  much  used 
for  bmlding  purposes  in  Ceylon.  When  we  halted  just  before  dork 
to  rest  and  eat  our  curry  and  rice,  the  bandymen  requested  per- 
mission to  go  on  to  Jaffiia,  get  the  bandys  unloaded  and  out  of 
sight  before  daybreak,  to  save  themselves  from  being  fined  for  not 
having  '  registered '  at  Malloitivu.  I  said  '  go,'  and  they  went  I 
lay  down  to  sleep,  and  the  next  moment^  as  it  seemed  to  me,  Hen- 
rique aroused  me  by  saying,  'Sir  I  sir  I  This  is  the  rest  house, 
sir.'  Sure  enough,  we  were  in  Jaffiia,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

"  By  the  time  I  had  packed  up  my  entire  collection,  and  finished 
up  my  work  in  the  Northern  IVovinco  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
little  steamer  Serendib  touched  at  Jaffiia  on  her  \ray  around  tlio 
island,  and  after  sending  aboard  thirteen  large  cases  of  specimens, 
a  fifiy-gallon  cask,  and  a  large  crate  of  turtle  skeletons,  we  took 
passage  to  Colombo." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KANDY  AND  POINT  DB  QALLB. 

The  Interior  of  Cejlon. — ^A  Ron  up  to  Kandj. — ^Natiye  Plows  and  Plowing.— 
The  MountainB. — Kandj. — An  Oyerpraiaed  Town. — Summary  of  Oejlon 
Collection.— The  Royal  Mail  Coach.— Ooyemmental  Booentrioitiea.— The 
Ride  to  Galle. — Charming  Coast  Scenery. — A  Chnroh  Bpiaode. — Ben- 
totte. — Point  de  Galle. — Neptune's  Qarden. — Ceylon  Gems. — Claasiflca- 
tion  of  Dealers.— Study  of  a  Scoundrel,  in  Black  and  White. — ^Diamond 
cut  Diamond. — Farewell  to  Ceylon. 

JusncB  to  the  reader  and  to  the  subject  demands  the  statement^  at 
this  point,  that  the  glories  of  the  islimd  of  Oejlon  do  not  lie  in  that 
portion  of  the  Northern  Province  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  is  the  rugged  and  mountainous  interior  south  of  Eandy  which 
contains  the  picturesque  waterfalls,  bold  precipices,  romantic 
streams,  and  grand  forests  full  of  large  game,  which  constitute  what 
is  best  worth  seeing  in  this  lovely  isle.  That  is  the  region  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  has  made  famous  in  his  two  charming  books,  "  Eight 
Years'  Wanderings,"  and  **  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Oeylon."  But  for 
the  expense,  I  would  at  least  have  seen  Newera  ElUa  and  the  hill- 
country  generaUy,  Adam's  Peak,  Horton's  Plain,  the  World's  End, 
and  the  magnificent  forests  which  cover  the  southern  slope  of  the 
great  plateau.  I  would  have  gladly  devoted  a  month  to  the  hill- 
country  and  the  adjacent  forests  in  the  south,  and  but  for  the  meth- 
ylated spirits  episode,  I  could  and  would  have  done  so ;  but  the 
Neilgherries  and  AnimaJlais  were  behind  me  and  Borneo  ahead ;  so 
I  was  partially  consoled  for  being  obliged  to  leave  the  most  inter- 
esting half  of  Ceylon,  as  an  excuse  for  another  visit  in  the  mysteri- 
ous future. 

However,  at  the  last  moment  I  went  up  to  Eandy,  as  do  all  well- 
behaved  travellers  who  visit  the  '*  balmy  isle."  The  distance  by  rail 
is  seventy-two  milea  From  Ck>lombo  to  Bambukana  the  country  is 
low  and  covered  by  a  succession  of  rice-fields  or  swamps,  alternat- 
ing with  jungle-covered  knolls^  which  rise  out  of  the  rice-fields  like 
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islands.  In  many  places  the  landscape  reminds  one  of  the  Florida 
Everglades,  with  its  archipelago  of  low  islets  covered  with  dark 
green  jungl&  The  rice,  or  "  paddi,"  grows  in  soft  mud  covered  by 
several  inches  of  water,  the  flow  of  which,  from  one  little  field  to 
another,  is  regulated  by  means  of  small  dykea 

It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  aU  the  ryots  plowing  these  fields 
preparatory  to  planting  the  crop.  A  pair  of  splay-footed  buffiiloes 
are  hitched  to  a  wooden  plow,  which  is  an  exaggerated  model  of 
a  dog's  hind  leg ;  and  then  they  go  fioundering  through  soft  mud 
up  to  their  knees,  dragging  the  plow  after  them,  which  slips  along 
quite  easily  and  without  seriously  disturbing  the  mud  in  any  way, 
while  the  driver  flounders  along  at  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The 
plow  does  not  turn  up  the  earth  at  all,  but  merely  tickles  it  a  little 
to  put  it  in  good  humor  for  another  crop. 

From  Eambukana  it  is  a  steady  dimb  to  Kandy,  and  another 
engine  kindly  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  one  which  brought  us 
from  CTolombo.  The  scenery  along  the  line  of  ascent  has  a  narrow 
escape  from  tamenesa  At  one  pointy  called  Sensation  Eock,  whore 
the  lino  is  cut  in  tlio  stoop  side  of  a  mountain,  the  view  is  truly 
grand.  There  is  a  precipico  of  seven  hundred  feet  for  the  train  to 
go  over  if  it  ever  runs  off  the  track  at  .that  point ;  and,  below  that, 
another  steep  descent  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  where  the 
bright  green  paddi-fields  lie  level  in  the  sun,  not  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  hills  near  the  railway  are  covered  with  ooffoe 
bushes,  but  those  in  the  distance  and  also  around  Kandy  were  clad 
with  forest  They  are  neither  grand  nor  beautiful,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  Neilgherries  they  are  very  tame.  But  then  I  doubt  if  this 
world  can  produce  another  mountain  plateau  which  can  match  the 
Neilgherries  in  beauty  and  grandeur  combined. 

Kandy  also  is  very  disappointing — as  far  behind  Ootacamund 
as  Madras  is  behind  CTolombo.  In  the  pictures  it  looks  pretty 
enough,  but  in  reality  it  looks  straggling,  topsy-turvy,  and  more  or 
less  dirty.  There  is  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  tiie  town,  elaborately 
woUed  round,  but  alas !  its  waters  are  murky,  brownish  yellow,  and 
thick  with  mud.  It  gives  one  a  bilious  feeling  to  look  at  it,  and, 
even  after  a  good  breakfast,  the  eye  turns  from  it  to  the  distant 
hills  for  comfort 

The  lake  is  of  considerable  length  and  a  very  pleasant  drive 
follows  its  sinuous  margin  all  the  way  around.  On  the  hUl-sides 
which  rise  on  either  side  are  the  shops  and  bungalovrs  nestling  in 
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cocoanut  groves,  which  constitute  the  only  really  attractive  feature 
of  the  town. 

The  botanical  glories  of  Peradenia  gardens  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  see^another  excuse  for  a  second  visit 

Beaching  Colombo  again,  I  shipped  home  my  Oeylon  collection, 
which  contained  the  following  specimens  gathered  fresh  from  the 
woods  and  waters  in  less  than  four  months'  time.  ^ 

20  species  of  Bfammals. 104  specimens. 
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18 
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II 


Birds 20 

Birds'Eggs 158  '• 

RepUles 124  •* 

Fishes 180  •• 

Lepidopterous  Insects. 165  " 

CnisUceans 181  « 

Mollusks 1,600  " 

Usdiates 65  •« 

Oonl 44  " 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  collection  included  a  quantity  of 
such  miscellany  as  elephant  skulls,  bones,  and  teeth,  specimens  of 
rock,  precious  stones,  woods,  minerals  and  the  like,  in  great  variety. 

I  made  no  effort  to  collect  birds^  for  the  reason  that  nearly 
every  other  collector  makes  a  specially  of  them  ;  and  for  insects  I 
had  no  time. 

At  the  last  moment  I  again  found  myself  embarrassed  for  hard 
cash.  With  all  my  bills  paid,  and  over  a  thousand  dollars  await- 
ing me  in  Singapore,  as  a  cable  message  from  Professor  Ward  in- 
formed me,  I  had  not  money  enough  to  enable  me  to  leave  the 
island.  Muchagainstmywilllwasobligedtoavailmyself  of  thekind 
offer  of  Messnu  Lee,  Hedges  &  Co.,  accept  a  loan  from  them  with- 
out the  ability  to  offer  security,  and  cooUy  sail  out  of  their  reacL* 

The  ride  from  Colombo  to  Gkille  in  the  Boyal  Mail  Coach  is  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Very  few  of  the  ocean  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  far  East  touch  at  Colombo,  since  Point  de 
Gkdle  has  an  equally  good  harbor  and.  lies  directly  in  their  track ; 
hence  the  tripe  of  travellers  between  the  two  points  by  coach. 

We  made  the  start  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  light 
load  and  very  respectable  passengera  The  only  bitter  drop  in  that 
day's  cup  of  happiness  was  that^  because  I  was  a  white  man  and 

*  Since  mj  return  home,  mj  gnUtude  to  these  and  similsr  commercial 
friends  in  the  East  Indies,  who  aided  me  in  time  of  need,  has  caused  me 
to  make  advances  to  several  parties  situated  as  I  was  then,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  returned  what  he  borrowed  1    Such  is  life  1 
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couldn't  hdp  it^  I  had  to  pay  twenty  rupees  for  my  ride,  while  an 
old  Singhalese  porker,  who  weighed  at  least  seveniy-fiye  pounds 
more  than  I,  and  who  had  wealth  enough  to  buy  up  forty  men  like 
me,  was  carried  for  ten  rupeea  Anywhere  but  in  Ceylon  such  a 
regulation  would  be  too  absurd  to  exist  long,  but  the  policy  of  this 
remarkable  government  is  to  do  "  as  it  dam  please  "  in  everything. 
On  thia  impregnable  ground  it  refuses  to  allow  a  healthy  and 
wealthy  company  to  build  a  railway  between  Galle  and  Colombo, 
for  fear  the  seat  of  conmierce  in  the  island  would  be  disturbed  and 
Galle  outgrow  their  intentiona  In  enlightened  countries,  such  a 
high-handed  attempt  to  control  the  natural  channel  of  commerce 
would  be  considered  remarkable,  to  say  the  leasts  but  in  Ceylon 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  it  All  the  same,  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  not  some  wicked  New  York  reporter  on  the  ground  to 
prowl  around  for  a  week  or  two  and  find  out  just  what  the  "diwy" 
amounts  to,  when  the  Colombo  rice  merchants,  shopmen,  and  hotel- 
keepers  have  their  quarterly  "  whack-up  "  with  the  government 

Having  paid  my  ten  rupees  for  the  ride  and  ten  more  for  not 
being  black,  I  climbed  up  beside  my  Singhalese  Falstaff  and  was 
followed  by  an  ayah  black  enough  to  satisfy  any  government^  who 
had  in  cha^e  two  sweet  little  boys — white,  too,  poor  little  dears — 
who  were  going  to  Galle  to  enter  schooL  They  occupied  the  front 
seat,  and  nicer  children  I  never  saw.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  such  a  long  ride  with  two  such  rosy,  round-faced,  blue-eyed 
Utile  cherubs  before  one's  eyes  all  the  way.  Without  a  moment's 
delay  the  driver  mounted  his  box,  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
horses  started  off  at  a  gallop.  All  too  quickly  we  were  whirled  out 
of  the  "fort"  and  across  the  beautiful  esplanade,  which  I  saw, 
with  regret,  for  the  last  time. 

Our  Royal  Coach  was  rather  loose  in  the  joints,  and  we  went^ 
literaUy,  at  a  rattling  pace.  The  horses  were  large  and  rather 
raw-boned  Australian  "  plugs,"  well  qualified  for  the  work  they  had 
to  do,  and,  as  we  had  a  fresh  pair  for  every  six  miles,  they  were 
kept  either  at  a  very  fast  trot  or  a  gallop  for  the  whole  distance. 
The  road  was  a  dead  level,  skirting  the  sea-shore  all  the  way,  and 
beautifully  smooth  and  hard. 

Near  Panadura,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  which  set  out  for 
Point  de  Galle,  and  would  have  got  there  on  schedule-time  but  for 
the  overruling  of  an  all-wise  official  providence,  the  road  runs 
along  the  bank  of  a  lagoon  which  looks  like  a  large  river,  and 
ought  to  contain  countless  crocodilea    Not  for  one  moment  does 
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the  shady  avenue  leave  the  jungle,  save  to  take  us  for  a  short  run 
through  the  continuous  grove  of  ever-lovely  cocoa  palms,  which 
stretches  along  the  sandy  shore  like  dark  green  fringa  I  envy 
the  lazy  Singhalese  whose  clean  and  tidy  litUe  huts  nestle  in  the 
cool  cocoonut  groves,  surrounded  by  thriffy  banana  trees  that  are 
bowing  down  with  the  weight  of  the  green  fruit  dustera  Looking 
through  the  forest  of  dean  white  cocoa-trunks,  you  get  glimpses  of 
the  sea  which  make  you  eager  for  a  better  view,  until  presently  an 
indenture  in  the  coast  brings  it  dose  to  the  roadside  and  opens 
before  you  a  charming  prospect  of  calm  blue  water  dotted  over 
with  tiny  white  spedcs  which  you  know  must  be  the  sails  of  the 
small  fishing-boata  We  pass  two  large  parties  of  seine-haulers 
just  in  the  act  of  hauling  their  long  seines  up  to  the  shore,  but  we 
dash  by  too  quickly  for  detailed  investigation.  No  doubt  their 
nets  contain  treasures  of  the  deep  which  we  would  gladly  seize 
upon,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

By  and  by  we  reach  Saltura,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salu  Qanga, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Oeylon.  From  the  bridge  it  looks  more 
like  a  lagoon  than  a  river.  Saltura  I  Aha  I  This  is  the  place  where 
a  wealthy  and  influential  old  Singhalese  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  good  standing,  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
was  refused  a  Christian  burial  by  the  pastor  in  charge.  The  re- 
fusal was  based  on  the  suspicion,  or  I  may  say  rumor,  that  in  his  last 
moments  the  old  gentleman  had  renounced  his  Christian  faith  and 
accepted  the  ofiSces  of  a  native  priest  Two  sons  of  the  deceased, 
whose  Christianity  no  one  doubts,  were  greatly  distressed  by  this 
unfeeling  refusal,  and  the  bishop  was  appealed  to  by  tdegraph,  and 
also  by  letter,  for  a  mandamus,  to  compd  the  minister  to  perform 
the  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  family  was  at  last 
obliged  to  convey  the  father's  remains  to  Panadura,  where  they 
found  a  minister  of  more  liberal  views,  who  read  the  burial  service 
in  due  fonn.  For  days  the  papers  of  the  island  were  full  of  arti- 
cles anent  the  matter,  for  and  against  both  parties,  and  the  public 
mind  was  wrought  up  to  quite  a  pitch  of  exdtemeni  '*  Fie  on  't  I 
oh,  fie ! "  As  if  the  reading  of  the  service  would  have  offended 
God  or  harmed  the  minister  ;  or  the  entire  omission  of  it  for  one 
moment  disturbed  the  peaceful  repose  of  the  tired  old  man.  Thus 
do  representative  Christians  affect  an  exdusiveness  which  their 
Master  utterly  condemned  and  bring  His  cause  into  contempt 
Why  not  have  given  the  dead  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  remains  the  usual  ceremony  which  his  sons  had 
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been  taught  to  consider  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul  ?  After 
such  an  exhibition  of  bigotry  and  bad  temper  among  the  official 
followers  of  our  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  I  thought  that^  should  I 
die  in  Ceylon,  I  would  first  request  the  omission  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice. I  would  rather  have  a  single  tear  shed  above  my  grave  than 
a  hollow  ceremony  performed  thereat 

Shortly  before  noon  we  halted  at  the  Bentotte  rest  house  for 
break&st  a  little  more  than  half-way  to  Gtelle.  The  rest  house  is 
charmingly  situated  on  a  pretty  little  knoll  dose  to  the  beach  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bentota  Oanga,  partly  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
tamarind-trees  and  cocoa-palms,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
cool  and  refreshing  ocean.  We  breakfasted,  chiefly  on  fish,  with 
the  music  of  the  tumbling  surf  in  our  ears  and  a  delicious  breeze 
from  the  ocean  fEuining  our  cheeka  Who  would  not  like  to  spend 
a  whole  summer  at  Bentotte?  Thence,  onward,  the  road  lay  about 
as  dose  to  the  beach  as  it  could  get  and  preserve  its  straightness. 
I  watched  that  endless  strip  of  yellow  sand,  mile  after  mile,  but 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  living  creature 
upon  it^  nor  even  a  good  shelL 

The  cocoanut  grove  along  the  shore  seemed  as  endless  as  the 
shore  itself.  From  Panadura  to  Galle  the  road  is  lined,  nearly  the 
whole  way,  with  native  huts  and  bazaars,  so  that  it  seems  like  a 
ride  through  a  continuous  village.  To  the  slow-moving  and  slow- 
thinking  natives  our  rapid  passage  must  seem  like  the  passage  of 
an  express  train  at  home.  The  Boyal  Mail  Coach  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  on  we  go  at  a  gallop,  the  wet  sand  flying  from  the  whirl- 
ing coach-wheels,  dashing  through  one  bazaar  after  another,  the 
bugle  blowing  every  now  and  then,  the  children  and  old  women 
scattering  to  right  and  lef  t^  and  the  bullock  bandys  hastily  drawing 
off  to  one  side  to  let  our  coach  dash  by.  We  stuied  at  six  o'dock, 
changed  horses  twelve  times,  halted  forty-five  minutes  at  Bentotte, 
and  at  4  p.m.  drove  across  the  draw-bridge  which  spans  Uie  moat 
of  tlie  old  Dutch  fort^  dashed  up  the  main  street  of  Point  do  Qalle 
with  a  grand  flourish,  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  The 
coach  was  wretchedly  uncomfortable,  but  otherwise  the  ride  vms 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Galle  is  a  small  place,  but  its  natural  advantages  are  immense. 
Aside  from  the  beautiful  harbor  with  its  fringe  of  cocoa-palms  and 
sandy  beach,  I  was  most  interested  in  the  wide  coral  reef  which  lies 
along  the  southern  wall  of  the  fort  At  low  tide,  when  the  sea  is 
calm,  one  gets  from  the  light-house  a  beautiful  bird's  eye  view  of 
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the  best  portion  of  Neptune's  Gkurden.  At  the  sight  of  this  lovely 
grove  of  pale-green  coral  (the  madrepores  are  most  conspicuous, 
growing  in  the  crystal  sea- water  on  clean  white  rocks  and  sand),  I 
wished  that^  for  a  time  at  leasts  I  could  have  the  power  to  roam  at 
will  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  What  treasures  one  could  gather, 
provided  one  were  not  gathered  first  by  a  shark  or  octopus. 

Galle  is  a  famous  place  for  precious  stones,  and  rascally  Moor- 
men who  deal  in  cut-glass  imitations.  The  island  produces  very 
fine  sapphires,  blue,  yellow,  and  white ;  cat's  eyes,  moonstones, 
garnets,  "  Ceylon  ruby  "  (ruby  topaz),  star  stones,  carbuncles,  tur- 
quoise, and  "  Ceylon  diomonda"  The  sapphire  is  the  pUce  de  ri- 
sistance  of  the  dealer ;  but,  while  stones  of  poor  quality  are  offered 
by  the  score,  really  fine  ones  are  few  and  for  between.  Of  all  the 
Ceylon  gems  this  is  the  most  successfully  imitated  in  glass,  and  it 
is  hazardous  for  the  average  traveller  to  buy  of  any  but  a  respon- 
sible dealer. 

Pearls  may  be  had  by  the  quarts  good  ones,  too,  at  from  one 
shilling  to  twenty  shillings  each.  Gems  are  equally  reasonable  in 
price,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  select  a  series  of  both  rough 
and  cut  stones  of  all  the  kinds  for  sale  in  Gtelle,  as  so  many  mineral- 
ogical  specimens  for  Professor  Ward's  private  cabinet  Some  time 
previously  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  as  honest  a  dealer  as  I 
ever  wish  to  see,  Mahommed  Ossen  by  name  (if  you  care  to  know), 
who  took  pains  to  supply  me  with  all  that  I  wished  at  very  satis- 
factory prices.  His  shop  is,  or  was,  very  near  the  Oriental  Hotel, 
and  this  wholly  gratuitous  advertisement  is  inserted  solely  for  the 
reader's  benefit  when  he  visits  Golle. 

There  is  one  class  of  dealers  to  be  encountered  in  Golle,  which 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  every  traveller's  happiness; 
whether  ho  will  or  no.  Tliey  are  vampires  of  a  mild  sort^  and  feed 
upon  travellers  only.  The  moment  your  steamer  drops  anchor  in 
the  harbor  they  swarm  on  deck  and  crowd  around  you,  offering  the 
most  beautiful  gems  (of  cut  glass)  you  ever  saw.  They  dazzle  you 
with  sapphires  in  all  colors,  as  large  as  filberts  sometimes,  topazes; 
rubies,  and  pearls,  chiefly  set  in  rings,  warranted  in  every  case, 
''  good  cstone,  good  gole,  sar  I  "  If  you  buy,  by  all  means  go  to  a 
respecUible  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  the  gauge  of  your 
gullibility.  Their  best  "saffer"  rings  would  be  dear  at  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen,  for  the  metal  is  brass  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  will 
show  its  true  colors  in  about  a  fortnight 

These  venders  of  bo^s  jewelry  are  all  Moormen,  easily  distin- 
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guished  by  iheir  ahayen  heads  and  inverted  flower-pot  capa  There 
are  really  three  yarieties  of  the  epeciea,  the  first  of  which,  re$peckh 
bfUis,  is  found  in  well-filled  shops,  with  good  waresatreasonableprioea. 

Another,  8emi4'e8pectabili8,  makes  a  specially  of  tortoise-shell 
jeweliy,  both  real  and  imitation,  ivozy  elephants,  ebony  walking- 
sticks  and  elephants,  and  sandal-wood  fans,  glove  boxes,  etc.,  im- 
ported from  China.  But^  it  mnst  be  admitted,  this  also  drops  into 
bogus  jewelry.  The  other  variety,  xximpirua^  makes  a  specialty  of 
young  travellers,  and  also  old  ones  who  have  not  yet  cut  their  wis- 
dom teeth,  who  are  fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent^  either  with  bogus 
gems  or  worthless  stones  at  a  high  price. 

Both  the  last-named  varieties  infest  the  steamers  and  hotels^ 
where  they  vnXL  offer  the  same  articles  to  the  same  person,  time 
after  time,  with  most  annoying  pertinacity  and  impudence.  Occa- 
sionally enterprising  specimens  of  vampirus  have  shops  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  for  reapectabilis,  which  they  can  easily  do  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  While  studying  up  the  varieties  and  values  of  precious 
stones,  previous  to  making  up  my  series  of  specimens,  I  had  an  ex- 
perience with  one  of  these  worthies,  who  "  took  me  in,"  port  way, 
at  least  He  came  to  me  at  the  hotel,  presented  his  card  (M.  GL 
Joonoos,  21  Pedlar  Street),  and  politely  invited  me  to  visit  his  shop. 
It  wna  very  near,  and  after  a  very  little  urging  I  went,  really  in- 
tending to  make  purchases  if  I  found  anything  desirable. 

When  we  reached  the  shop,  the  quiet  retirement  of  which  at 
once  made  me  think  of  a  bunko  establishment,  we  sat  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  and  while  the  dealer's  son  was 
bringing  out  the  stones,  I  had  time  to  scan  the  face  of  my  vis-tl-vis. 
Mr.  Joonoos  was  black,  but  not  "  comely,"  his  jaws  were  heavy,  his 
shining  black  eyes  were  small  and  set  dose  together,  and  his  mouth 
had  an  ugly  droop  at  the  comers.  His  black  beard  was  thin  and 
straight^  and  his  shaven  head  was  capped  by  the  usual  flower-pot  of 
colored  straw.  The  rest  of  his  dress  was  Singhalese — a  loose-fitting 
coat  of  white  linen  cloth,  and  a  petticoat  (or  sarong)  of  gayly  fig- 
ured stuff  held  up  by  a  waist-belt  In  upright  cases  around  the  walls 
was  an  assortment  of  the  fancy  articles  and  "  curios  "  usually  pur- 
chased by  strangers,  and  in  two  small  show-cases  were  the  "  gem&" 

First  we  had  pearls  of  all  sizes,  for  the  smallest  of  which  Mr. 
Joonoos  asked  three  rupees  each,  exactly  double  the  regular  price, 
and  urged  me  to  take  twenty.  I  civilly  declined  pearls,  and  for  the 
next  course  we  had  sapphires,  two  large  blue  ones  which  vampirus 
set  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  sell,  then  and  there.    The  kurgest 
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stone  was  posiiiyely  the  worst  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,  haying  in  its 
interior,  near  the  a]iex,  a  large  opaque  blur,  like  a  cataract  in  an 
eye,  which  was  visible  as  far  as  the  stone  itself.  My  dose  examina- 
tion of  this  really  curious  &ult  misled  Mr.  Joonoos  into  thinking  I 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  gem  (I)  and  he  immediately  assured  me 
most  earnestly  that  it  was  "the  finest  stone  in  Gkdle."  I  was  at 
first  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  the  man,  but  light  suddenly 
dawned  upon  my  mind  as  to  his  real  character,  and  I  determined 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  little  game.  He  urged  me  to  buy  the  stone 
and  I  said,  "How  much?" 

"Ten  shillings  per  karet"  I  examined  it  more  closely  and  ar- 
rested the  dealer's  encomium  by  saying,"  Weigh  it,  please,  and  let's 
see  how  much  it  will  cost."  He  weighed  it  Nearly  thirteen 
karets.     "  About  a  hundred  and  thirty  shillings,"  I  said,  musingly. 

"Yes,  sir.    That's  cheap  price,  sir!    Gk>od  estona" 

"  It  may  be,  but  I  would  never  give, that  for  it" 

Instantly  Mr.  Joonoos  became  all  eagerness  and  animation. 

"  Well,  sir,  ?ioumiuchy(mgive  t    Yousayoneprice !    How  much  ?  " 
Why,  there's  a  flaw  in  the  stone." 

No,  sir!    That's  notaflawl    That's  good  estone.    Howmuch- 
fougive  ?     You  say  one  price." 

"  Oh  I    I've  no  idea  what  it's  worth." 

Mr.  Joonoos  waxed  more  and  more  eager  as  I  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate. He  leaned  half-way  across  the  table  with  the  sapphire  in  his 
hand  and  eyed  me  like  a  rat  He  took  off  his  cap  like  a  man  labor- 
ing hard,  and  then  I  saw  what  an  ugly,  jail-bird  look  he  had  when 
his  head  was  uncovered.  His  excitement  at  having  found  a  victim, 
and  his  eagerness  to  grasp  the  goodly  roll  of  notes  he  saw  almost 
within  his  reach,  made  the  perspiration  run  off  his  black  scalp  in 
great  drops ;  but  the  room  was  cool  and  comfortable  all  the  while. 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  of  other  gema  No,  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  selling  me  that  partictdarly  worthless  stone,  with  the  big 
milky  flaw  in  it^  half  as  large  as  the  entire  stone,  and  it  was  ex- 
asperating to  see  his  eagerness  to  foist  it  upon  me  at  thirteen  shil- 
ling per  karet  Miserable  liar  that  he  was,  he,  swore  by  all  the 
oaths  that  he  knew,  again  and  again,  that  that  was  the  "  finest  stone 
in  Qalle."  At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  told  him  that  the 
stone  was  worthless  and  he  knew  it»  and  that  furthermore  I  would 
not  give  five  shillings  for  it  He  was  utterly  disgusted,  and  could 
not  conceal  his  disappointment,  but  he  held  his  peace  and  ordered 

his  yoimg  hopeful  to  bring  other  objects.    I  must  have  looked  un- 
19 
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UBoally  verdant  that  day,  for  xximpirua  OTidently  took  me  for  an 
out-and-out  greenhorn. 

I  asked  for  uncut  Ceylon  diamonda  Tea,  he  had  some,  fifteen 
shillingB  per  ounce  1  (Mr.  Oseen's  price  was  one  shilling  per  ounce.) 
I  said  I  thought  I  would  take  an  ounce,  and  looking  up  quickly  at 
his  young  hopeful  standing  near  the  table,  I  surprised  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  significant  grin,  which  he  instantly  sought  to  extingmsL 

"  What's  that  boy  grinning  for  ?  **  I  demanded  of  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Joonoos  was  greatly  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate  contre' 
temp8f  and  looked  it 

"  Oh,  he's  a  little  fool ;  don't  you  mind,  sor ;  he  grins  all  the 
tima    Qo  into  the  other  room  1 "  to  the  boy,  with  a  black  soowL 

By  that  time  I  had  had  enough  of  the  little  game,  and  to  pay 
Mr.  Joonoos  for  his  efforts  in  trying  to  swindle  me,  I  selected  about 
seveniy  rupees  worth  of  crystals,  sapphires,  turquoise  and  emeralds^ 
and  had  them  wrapped  up.  He  thought  I  was  going  to  pay  cash, 
but  he  grumbled  openly  that  I  took  so  little.  I  ought  to  have  taken 
"  for  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  rupees  anyhow."  He  declared 
he  ought  to  have  sold  £2,000  worth  in  that  tima  When  the  goods 
were  wrapped  up,  I  told  him  to  put  the  parcel  aside  and  keep  it 
unto  I  called  again  and  paid  for  it  "  And  when  I  do,"  I  added, 
"  you  will  know  for  sure  just  how  big  a  fool  I  am.  Ta  ta.  Try 
again,  Mr.  Joonooa" 

I  left  him  utterly  bewildered  at  the  extent  of  his  failure  to  make 
a  haul,  and  never  saw  him  again  ;  but  even  to  this  day  it  enrages 
me  to  think  how  the  wily  scoundrel  spread  his  net  for  ma  It  is 
humiliating  to  think  I  was  ever  taken  for  such  a  flat 

On  May  16th,  I  took  passage  in  the  superb  steamer  Yenglse,  of 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  for  Singapore,  and  Ceylon  be* 
came  to  me  a  memory  of  the  past  Adieu,  lovely  isle  1  Qood-bye 
to  your  sunny  sea  and  groves  of  coral,  your  girdle  of  yellow  sand 
and  cocoa-pahns,  your  scrubby  jungle,  and  troops  of  fat  and  saucy 
monkeya  Farewell  to  your  noble  forests  and  mountains,  which  I 
did  not  see,  and  your  humbug  cinnamon  gardens,  which  are  not 
worth  seeing,  nor  lying  about  either.  A  fond  adieu  to  Colombo  and 
the  good  friends  who  live  thera  Good-bye,  too,  to  ofScial  oussed- 
ness,  to  Singhalese  laziness,  and  to  Moormen  both  good  and  bad. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  doctor  and  the  climate  which  cured 
me  efiectually  of  fever,  and  without  any  penalty  either.  Ceylon 
holds  a  mortgage  on  my  affections  which  will  never  be  lifted  in  this 
world,  I  know.     Happy  Ceylon  I 
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• 

The  twentieth  of  May  found  us  steaming  down  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca, close  along  the  shore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  strait  was 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  river,  and  all  day  long  we  sat  cdhifortably 
imder  the  double  awning,  enjoying  the  slowly  moving  panorama  of 
forest-clad  hills  and  mountedns,  stretches  of  level  jungle,  a  river 
mouth  and  a  Malay  Tillage  here  and  there,  and  pretiy  green  islets 
rising  jauntily  out  of  the  water  along  the  shore.  The  next  sunrise 
saw  us  threading  our  way  through  a  bewildering  maze  of  islands, 
large  and  small,  a  perfect  archipelago  in  fact^  with  only  a  narrow 
passage  for  us  at  best  Presently  we  passed  a  flag-staff  upon  a  hill, 
and  a  little  later  three  buoys  described  a  semi-circle  to  the  left 
around  a  group  of  islets,  and  then  we  saw  far  across  the  water  many 
ships  at  anchor,  and  back  of  them  a  long  line  of  white  buildings  two 
stories  high,  with  a  monotonous  row  of  upper  windows  staring  across 
the  water  at  u&    Beyond  that  lay  a  backgroimd  of  low,  green  hills. 

This  is  Singapore,  the  great  central  ganglion  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  Southeastern  Asia,  the  hub  of  the  Far  East 
The  spokes  are  steamship  lines  running  in  almost  every  direction, 
to  Bangkok,  Saigon,  China  and  Japan,  Manilla,  Sarawak,  Pontianak, 
Batavia,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Malacca. 

We  had  scarcely  exclaimed,  "  Yonder  is  Singapore  1 "  when  it 
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began  to  pour  in  literal  earnest^  and  kept  it  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  day. 

Our  steamer,  instead  of  making  straight  for  the  town,  dosGribes 
a  perfect  fish-hook  on  the  charts  leaving  Singapore  away  off  to  our 
right  and  behind  us.  We  enter  a  little  strait  which  at  first  we  take 
to  be  a  river,  it  is  so  narrow  and  so  completely  shut  in  by  green 
hills  and  banks  of  reddish  brown  shale.  But  there  are  large  ocean 
steamers  and  ships,  wharves,  dry  docks,  and  coal  sheds  all  along 
the  northern  side  ;  so  this  must  be  New  Harbor. 

Having  reached  the  barb  of  our  fish-hook,  we  tie  up  at  the 
Borneo  Company's  whar(  and  pull  our  relaxed  energies  together 
for  another  collecting  campaign  in  a  strange  locality.  I  was  very 
loth  to  quit  such  a  delightful  ship  as  the  Yengtse,  and  actually  en- 
vied the  passengers  who  were  going  on  to  Japan  in  her.  Usually, 
however,  one  does  not  feel  so. 

This  is  indeed  the  end  of  our  voyage,  but  we  are  still  three 
miles  from  the  European  quarter  of  the  city,  so  off  we  go  in  a  rickety 
bandy  vrith  a  cart-load  of  trunks  and  boxes  following  slowly  after. 

ikitering  Singapore  by  way  of  New  Harbor  is  like  getting  into 
a  house  through  the  scullery  window.  One's  first  impressions  of 
the  tovm  are  associated  with  coal-dust^  mud,  stagnant  water,  and 
mean  buildings,  and  I  found  it  required  quite  an  effort  to  shake 
them  ofL  This  back-door  entrance  is  by  no  means  fair  to  Singa- 
pore, for  under  its  baleful  influence  the  traveller  is  apt  to  go  away 
(by  the  next  steamer  usually)  with  a  low  estimate  of  the  city,  every 
way  considered. 

For  the  first  stage  out  from  New  Harbor,  the  road  is  built 
through  a  muddy  and  dismal  mangrove  swamp.  Here  and  there 
we  pass  a  group  of  dingy  and  weather-beaten  Malay  houses  stand- 
ing on  posts  over  the  soft  and  slimy  mud,  or  perhaps  over  a  thin 
sheet  of  murky  water.  Delightful  situation,  truly,  for  the  habita- 
tions of  civilized  human  beings.  Monkeys  would  choose  much 
better.  A  Malay  prefers  to  build  over  water;  and,  failing  that, 
he  builds  over  the  softest  mud  he  can  find,  usually  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  lagoon.  His  house  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its 
location.  The  roof  is  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  very  often  the 
walls  also.  The  windows  are  mere  sUts  across  the  wall  near  the 
floor,  with  clumsy  wooden  bars  across ;  there  is  not  a  speck  of 
paint  or  whitewash  or  colored  paper  visible  anywhere,  and  the 
whole  structure  reminds  one  of  an  old  crow's  nest. 

Farther  on,  we  emerge  from  the  swamp  and  pass  a  Chinese  Joss 
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house  and  cemetery  on  a  hill-cdde,  beyond  which  we  have  for  a 
mile,  on  our  right  hand,  a  solid  row  of  Chinese  shops  and  dwell- 
iDgs,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  creek  flowing  mud  and 
slime  instead  of  water.  Talk  of  malaria !  It  could  be  cut  in  that 
creek,  in  blocks  a  foot  square,  like  ice  in  the  Hudson.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  creek  stinks — pardon,  I  mean  sticks — ^bj  us  im- 
til  we  are  well  into  the  city  itseU. 

How  odd  the  Ohinese  shops  look  with  their  huge  red  lanterns, 
wonderful  signs,  and  flaming  inscriptions  in  black  on  red  paper 
pasted  on  the  door-posts,  lintels^  and  window-casinga  How  fat  and 
sleek  and  hearty-looking  are  all  the  Ohinese  men  and  women,  and 
how  plump  and  saucy-looking  are  all  their  children.  I  am  sure  the 
Chinese  are  more  fleshy,  man  for  man,  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

BatUing  on  we  go.  Here  are  Chinamen  smoking  big  stems  of 
bamboo,  large  enough  for  hitching-posts ;  here  is  one  having  his 
pig-tail  combed  and  his  head  shaved  as  he  sits  smoking  unconcern- 
edly on  a  bench.  We  pass  four  Chinamen  with  a  huge  and  clumsy 
cofiBn  upon  a  cart  in  which  there  will  soon  be  a  fifth,  please  heaven. 
Here  is  a  Malay  woman  combing  her  hair  in  a  doorway,  and  here, 
ah  I  old  enemies  I  Here  are  three  shops  kept  by  Tamils^  or  Elings, 
as  they  call  them  here. 

How  odd  everything  looka  The  houses  are  all  two  stories 
high,  with  part  of  the  lower  story  cut  out  to  give  a  dry  passage 
way,  and  the  overhanging  upper  portion  supported  by  huge  square 
pillars  of  masonry. 

Aha  I  The  sailors'  quarter,  it  would  seem,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  tavern  signa    One  announces,  quite  regardless  of  space, 

THBMANONTHELOOKOUT, 

and  displays  the  portly  figure  of  a  Jack  tar  holding  a  small  Erupp 
cannon  up  to  his  eye,  while  he  squints  horribly  into  the  muzzle. 
Another  sign  in  base  imitation  of  the  former  proclaims^ 

THEMAN  ATTHEWHEEL ; 

and  another,  the  best  pointed  of  them  all,  sets  forth,  in  beautiful 
letters  but  homicidal  orthography, 

THE   SILVER   ANKEB. 

Still  another  proclaims 

THE   OBIQINAL   MADRAS   BOB, 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  there  are  spurious 
Madras  Bobs  about,  and  "  oil  others  ore  base  imitations,  unless 
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stamped  by  our  trade  mark,  and  liable  to  be  proseoated  aooording 
to  law."  Verily  human  nature  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  in 
Singapore  as  in  Bochester. 

The  streets  are  wide,  the  shops  are  taim  and  orderly,  and  appa- 
rently filled  to  overflowing  with  their  respective  wares.  What  fine 
times  we  shall  have  loafing  about  these  queer  streets,  and  poking 
our  nose  into  everything  that  is  new  I 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  pouring  rain,  so  we  rattle  on  through 
the  Chinese  bazaars,  across  an  iron  bridge,  spanning  a  sort  of  inner 
harbor  for  lighters  and  small  boats  (Singapore  River),  and,  without 
liaving  passed  a  single  Euroi>ean  house  or  shop,  we  alight  at  a  hotel 
just  at  the  foot  of  Fort-Canning-on-the-hill. 

Singapore  is  certainly  the  handiest  city  I  ever  saw,  as  well 
planned  and  carefully  executed  as  though  built  entirely  by  one 
man.  It  is  like  a  big  desk,  full  of  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  where 
everything  has  its  place,  and  can  always  be  found  in  it  For  in- 
stance, around  the  esplanade  you  find  the  European  hotels — and 
bad  enough  they  are,  too ;  around  Commercial  Square,  pacdced 
closely  together,  are  all  the  shipping  ofi&ces,  warehouses^  and  shops 
of  the  European  merchants ;  and  along  Boat  Quay  are  all  the  ship 
chandlers.  Near  by,  you  will  find  a  dozen  large  Chinese  medicine 
shops,  a  dozen  doth  shopa^  a  dozen  tin  shops,  and  similar  dusters 
of  shops  kept  by  blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  carpenters,  others  for  the 
sale  of  fruity  vegetables,  grain,  "  notions,**  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  All  the  washerwomen  congregate  on  a  five-acre  lawn 
called  Dhobi  Ghreen,  at  one  side  of  which  runs  a  stream  of  water, 
and  there  you  will  see  the  white  shirts,  trowsers,  and  pajamas  of 
His  Excellency,  perhaps,  hanging  in  ignominious  proximity  to  and 
on  a  levd  with  yours.  By  some  means  or  other,  even  the  Joes 
houses,  like  birds  of  a  feather,  have  flocked  together  at  one  side  of 
the  town.  Owing  to  this  peculiar  grouping  of  the  different  trades, 
one  can  do  more  business  in  less  time  in  Singapore  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  world. 

Architecturally  considered,  Singapore  has  little  to  boast  of  ex- 
cept solidity  and  uniformity.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  build- 
ings are  all  Chinese,  and  perfectly  innocent  of  style.  It  is  a  two- 
story  town  throughout^  solidly  buUt  of  brick,  plastered  over,  and 
painted  a  very  pale  blue  or  light  yellow.  There  is  a  remarkable 
scardty  of  the  tumble-down,  drunl^  and  disreputable  old  buildings 
so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  all  other  large  cities.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  are  quite  elab- 
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orately  ornamented  on  the  front  with  fanqy  tile  and  brick  work, 
figures  of  apocryphal  dragons  and  Ohinese  lions  in  high  relief, 
and  surrounded  by  beautifully  kept  gardens  of  tropical  plants  and 
shrubs.  All  of  tiiese  impart  a  tasty  and  luxuriant  air  to  the 
streets.  The  wealthy  Chinamen  take  very  kindly  to  European  lux- 
uries of  all  kinds  except  in  matters  of  dress.  They  are  layish  in 
the  use  of  fine  furniture,  wines,  and  food,  and  their  turnouts  are 
really  dazzling  with  their  fine  open  carriages,  matched  horses,  ele- 
gant harnesses,  and  liveried  servants,  though  in  dress  they  draw  the 
line  at  the  white  sti£f  hat  of  English  make.  Their  dress  is  cool  and 
roomy,  made  of  white  silk  or  linen,  and  they  wear  no  jewelry  what- 
ever. 

The  population  of  Singapore  (about  one  hundred  thousand)  is 
a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  from  the  various  over-crowded  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Asia  generally.  The  Chinese  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  thrifty  and  enterprising,  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  deal  with.  The  Malays  come  next^  and  after  ihem  the 
Tamils  from  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  population  includes 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Portuguese  half-castes,  a  few  Javanese, 
a  few  Siamese,  and  of  Europeans,  a  mixture  of  English,  Dutch, 
Germans,  French,  Swiss,  and  last  but  not  leasts  three  Americans, 
our  consul  and  his  daughters. 

Of  the  social  life  of  Singapore  I  know  nothing ;  but  from  what 
I  was  told,  I  judge  it  is  not  at  all  different  from  other  British  coloniea 
There  are  the  usual  balls  and  dinner  parties,  and  the  usual  number 
of  grades  in  sodeiy,  each  of  which  knows  its  station  to  a  line  and 
never  ventures  beyond  it  To  an  American  it  seems  extremely 
silly  for  wholesale  merchants  and  their  clerks  to  hold  themselves, 
socially,  above  the  retail  merchants  and  their  clerks,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  business  they  do,  and  their  moral  and  intellectual 
standing.  For  my  part»  I  have  no  patience  with  society's  nonsensi- 
cal standards,  in  accordance  with  which  a  man's  business  or  profes- 
sion is  everything,  and  he  himself  is  nothing.  Thank  Ood  for 
America,  where  every  man  stands  on  his  merits,  if  he  has  any. 

The  hotels  of  Singapore  are  all  bad,  and  life  in  them  is  exceed- 
ingly dulL  The  liquor  consumed  in  them,  and  the  drunken  men 
one  sees  almost  daily,  keep  the  abstemious  traveller  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  disgust  The  extent  to  which  intoxicating  liquors  of  all 
kinds  are  drunk  in  the  East  Indies  is  simply  appalling.  The  drink- 
ing habit  is  so  universal,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  when  you  go  to 
call  on  an  acquaintance  at  his  house,  or  to  visit  a  stranger  in  com- 
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paiiy  with  other  friendi,  tho  greeting  ia,  "What  will  joa  hafe  to 
drink?"  If  you  aaj  you  do  not  drink,  or  do  not  wish  anything; 
you  are  urged  moet  urgently  to  "  take  tomelking,'*  until  it  beoomea 
poaitively  dieagreeable ;  and  really  the  eaaieat  way  ia  to  compromiaa 
by  taking  a  glan  of  their  beastly  lemonade  or  abominable  aod^ 
Furthermore,  when  your  new  acquaintancea,  or  old  onea  either,  for 
that  matter,  call  upon  you  at  your  hotel  for  half  an  hour'a  ehal^ 
you  are  expected  to  order  drinka  for  the  crowd,  until  the  crowd  ia 
full  of  whatever  it  likea  beat  To  omit  thia  feature  ia  to  give  jxMi- 
tiTe  offence  in  aomo  caaea,  and  even  at  the  beat  to  aend  your  Tiai* 
torn  away  aaying  tliat  you  are  uncivil  and  not  worthy  the  acquaint- 
anoe  of  gentlemen. 

Again  and  again,  I  hare  aeen  men  ait  down  in  a  hotel  and  delib- 
erately drink  themaelTea  drunk  and  helpleaa  At  the  old  Sea-view 
Hotel  in  Colombo,  there  ia  a  room  dowu-ataira  kept  for  the  ezdu- 
aive  uae  of  gentlemen  who  get  too  intoxicated  to  leave  the 
premiaea  Some  get  fooliahly  drunk  at  the  dinner-table  with  their 
wine  ;  aome  drunk  and  quarrclaome  ;  aome  deatmctively  drunk  ; 
othera  diagracefuUy,  and  many  helpleaaly.  It  waa  painful  to  aea 
iwliahed  and  intelligent  young  men  make  free  exhibitiona  of 
themaelvea  in  the  public  rooma,  and  become  objecta  of  contempt 
even  to  tho  hotel  aervonta.  Tlie  curae  of  the  Eaat  Indiea  ia 
brandyiam.  Wrecked  livera  and  atomacha  are  alwaya  charged 
to  the  "beaatly  climate,"  but  in  many,  many  caaea  tho  beaatly 
bottle  ia  to  blame.  Of  courao  no  one  will  be  ao  unthinking  aa 
to  auppoae  there  are  not  hoata  of  good  and  true  men  in  the  Eaat 
who  draw  the  lino  at  Baaa'  imiIo  ale  or  clarot,  and  who  never  think 
of  touching  more  fiery  intoxicanta ;  there  are  plenty  auch,  but  I 
fear  they  are  in  the  minority. 

In  duo  time,  I  called  upon  our  conaul,  &Iajor  Studer,  to  pay  my 
reapecta,  little  thinking  that  in  him  I  would  meet  a  "  fellow-citizen  ** 
from  my  own  proud  State,  Iowa,  and  be  received  alrooat  with  open 
arma  Tea,  that  waa  my  gooil  fortune,  and  more  than  tliat,  I  had 
tlie  ]ileaaure  of  an  early  introduction  to  the  \Iajor*a  charming 
daughter,  then  Miaa  Studer,  hut  now  a  loaa  no  more,  a  genuine 
AincTicon  girl — which  ia  tho  Liglicat  praiao  I  can  beatow  upon  a 
jdung  loily.  It  waa  a  great  treat  to  me  all  around,  and  their  kind 
hoapitality  made  my  atay  in  Singapore,  at  the  three  different  timea 
I  vraa  tlicn*.  far  more  endurable  and  free  from  aocial  dulneaa  than 
wouM  otherwiHo  havo  l)ecn  tho  ooae. 

I  think  Major  Stu  Jer  ia  one  of  the  moat  efficient  conaula  with  whom 
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I  have  jet  become  acquainiecL  First,  lost^  and  all  the  time,  he  is  un- 
compromisiiigly  American,  loyal  to  the  backbone,  and  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  interests  of  the  government  he  representa  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  has  the  stamina  which  such  a  position  requires, 
and  does  his  duty  without  the  slightest  fear  of  what  those  around 
him  may  say  or  do.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  his  ofScial 
acts  have  not  always  met  the  approbation  of  those  most  affected  by 
them,  for  to  my  mind  no  consul  can  do  his  duiy  unflinchingly 
without  making  some  enemiea  From  him  I  learned  more  of  the 
political  history  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, both  inside  and  out,  than  I  could  ever  have  obtained  else- 
where. 

It  was  at  the  Major's,  one  evening  after  my  return  from  Borneo, 
that  I  met  two  Americans  of  the  kind  one  is  proud  to  meet  abroad, 
and  pleased  to  meet  at  home.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Yan- 
devorst  ("Yandy")  had  just  then  reached  the  "half-way  house" 
on  their  pleasure  trip  aroimd  the  world,  where  they  stopped  for  a 
few  days  to  see  the  sights.  In  spite  of  his  Scotch  blood,  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  quite  an  ideal  American,  with  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
adopted  country  and  all  her  institutions.  More  than  this,  he  is  what 
I  should  call  a  model  millionaire,  whom  great  gain  has  not  rendered 
insatiably  greedy  for  more,  and  who  industriously  coins  his  money 
into  human  happiness  instead  of  reversing  the  operation,  as  most 
of  our  wealthy  men  do. 

It  increases  one's  estimate  of  human  nature  to  meet  such  a  man, 
who,  in  manner,  i§  as  cordial  and  unassuming  as  one's  best  friend, 
whose  human  sympathy  is  his  most  conspicuous  trait,  and  whose 
greatest  happiness  is  found  in  making  others  happy.  While  these 
tardy  pages  have  been  in  course  of  preparation,  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
finished  that  journey,  and  made  another ;  and  now  the  public 
knows  him  well  through  the  charming  pages  of  "Around  the 
World,"  and  "An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,"  both  of 
them  books  of  the  kind  which  it  warms  one*s  blood  to  read 

The  city  of  Singapore  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
twenty-five  miles  long  by  fourteen  broad,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula  by  a  strait  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  island  is  covered  with  low  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  five  hundred  feet  Al- 
though Singapore  is  only  seventy  miles  north  of  the  equator,  the 
temperature  is  by  no  means  so  hot  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  eighty-seven  degrees  in  the 
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shade,  and  ugoally  stands  at  about  ten  degrees  lower  than  thai. 
There  are  absolutely  no  seasons,  and  nothing  to  mark  the  dimatio 
changes  which  occur  elsewhere.  It  rains  nearly  every  day,  copious 
showers  of  short  duration,  quite  unlike  the  all-day  down-pour  of 
the  monsoons  in  India.  The  air  is  very  humid,  so  tiiat  the  heat  is 
far  less  noticeable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  One  does 
not  swelter  as  in  Calcutta  or  Madras,  although  a  daily  bath  is  as 
necessary  to  comfort  as  daily  bread.  Taken  altogether,  Singapore 
is  really  a  delightful  resting-place  for  a  traveller,  full  of  interesting 
sights,  and  pleasant  walks  and  drive&  The  Baffles  Library  and 
Museum,  the  well-kept  Botanic  Oardens,  the  Fort,  the  markets,  the 
Joss  houses,  and  various  bazaars,  are  all  well  worth  visiting  and 
enjoying.  The  harbor  in  front  of  the  town  often  contains  some 
queer  crafty  including  lumbering  Chinese  junks  and  Malay  trading 
proas  of  thoroughly  antique  design. 

With  the  exception  of  shells,  star-fishes,  and  corals,  I  found 
nothing  on  the  island  that  I  cared  either  to  collect  or  buy,  and 
even  these  were  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  I  expected  to  find  them. 
The  Malays  assured  me  it  was  not  the  right  time  of  the  year  for 
ihem ;  but  I  beUeved  this  was  only  an  excuse  with  them,  until  I 
returned  from  Borneo  in  December,  when  they  brought  me  sheUs 
and  coral,  star-fishes,  and  huge  Neptune's  cups,  literally  by  the  boat 
load. 

Had  I  been  a  showman  or  collector  of  live  animals,  I  could  have 
gathered  quite  a  harvest  of  wild  beasts  in  Singapore,  at  very  small 
cost  I  was  offered  a  fine  tiger  at  $150 ;  baby  orangs  at  $20  to  $30, 
a  fine  pair  of  proboscis  monkeys  at  $100 ;  a  pair  of  full-grown 
tapirs  at  the  same  price ;  manis  and  slow  lemurs  at  $2 ;  and  a  rhi- 
noceros at  $250.  These  were  the  asking  prices,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  much  smaller  sums  than  those  named  would  have  pur- 
chased the  animals  in  question.  The  greatest  bargain  I  heard  of, 
was  the  sale  of  a  full-grown  orang-utan  {Simia  satyrm),  four  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  to  the  Hon.  H.  A.  K  Whampoa,  for  the  ridic- 
ulous sum  of  $G5,  or  $35  less  than  the  price  first  asked.  My  desire 
to  see  this  animal  led  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  country  seat  of  his 
owner,  a  very  wealthy  Chinese  merchant,  quite  advanced  in  years 
and  honora  I  went  by  invitation,  and  the  call  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. 

On  one  side  of  a  quiet  street  in  the  suburbs,  there  is  a  wall  en- 
closing a  spacious  garden.  Passing  through  an  open  gate,  the 
posts  of  which  are  very  high  and  ornamented  with  carved  figures 
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of  Chinese  dragons,  we  drove  through  a  well-kept  garden,  sighted 
a  spacious  but  unpretentious  white  house,  and  drew  up  before  the 
massiye  and  finely  canred  front  doora  A  gardener,  who  was  trim- 
ming a  shrub  close  by,  took  my  card  and  thrust  it  through  the  open 
carving.  Presently  tiie  doors  opened  wide,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Whampoa 
coming  slowly  from  the  farther  end  of  the  wide  hall  to  meet  me. 
He  was  an  old  man  with  a  low  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  a  large  head, 
a  very  thin  queue  of  white  hair,  small  twinkling  eyes  with  a  very 
pleasant  expression,  perfect  manners,  and  a  very  kind,  unassuming 
smile.  He  speaks  English  as  well  as  I,  and  has  the  honor  to  be 
Chinese  Consul,  Turkish  Vice-consul,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  many,  many  dollars  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor& 

My  errand  was  to  see  the  big  orang-utan,  but  the  contents  of 
that  lofty  hall  quite  drove  the  charming  creature  out  of  my  mind. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  rounded  gray  stone  about 
the  size  of  a  small  coalnEKnittle,  lying  upon  the  floor  as  if  it  were  of 
small  account  I  scanned  it  idly,  until  my  glance  rested  on  a  spot 
that  had  been  polished,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  jade  !  Value  about 
three  thousand  dollars,  a  present  from  the  owner  of  a  mine  for 
whom  Mr.  Whampoa  had  once  done  some  business.  We  passed 
through  throe  large,  square  apartments,  which  formed  a  grand 
saloon,  in  which  were  tables  for  the  reception  of  rare  objects 
of  virtu,  and  the  walls  and  niches  were  qtiite  filled  vrith 
"curios."  On  a  table  stood  a  bronze  elephant  with  a  pagoda  on 
his  back,  three  feet  high,  Japanese  work  evidently,  and  exquisitely 
done.  Near  it  himg  a  huge  Chinese  gong,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
on  which  were  two  dragons  inlaid  in  gold.  Above  that,  hung  a 
huge — almost  colossal — ^pair  of  stag-horns^  on  the  massive  branches 
of  which  were  perched  stuffed  birds  of  paradise.  Bronze  storks 
stood  upon  the  floor,  and  elsewhere  were  numerous  dragons  in 
bronze,  elephant  tusks,  spears,  etc.  The  furniture  was  all  of  ebony, 
exquisitely  carved  and  lavishly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory. 
On  the  walls  and  cornices  were  divers  and  sundry  inscriptions  in 
Chinese  characters,  painted  very  large  and  very  red.  I  had  hard 
work  to  repress  the  curiosity  I  felt,  and  the  questions  that  rose 
to  my  lips  at  every  step ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  tire  the  feeble  old 
gentleman,  or  make  him  regret  my  visits  so  I  held  my  peace. 

Then  we  went  out  into  the  back  yard  to  see  the  orang.  He  was 
a  perfect  monster  in  size,  compared  with  all  other  orangs  I  had 
seen  in  captivity,  and  as  savage  as  a  tiger.    My  presence  seemed 
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pull  would  bring  it  clown.  The  rattan  line  we  threw  into  the 
stream  with  the  cocoanut  buoy  at  the  end,  and  quietly  retired  to 
the  village  to  await  doTelopmenta. 

At  the  dose  of  the  day  the  bait  still  hung  there  undisturbed, 
and  I  walked  home  to  Jerom  hoping  for  better  luck  on  the  morrow. 
The  next  morning  we  were  there  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  China- 
man joyfully  informed  us  the  bait  was  gone.  We  got  into  a  small 
Malay  sampan  and  paddled  up  the  creek  at  once  to  investigata 
We  found  the  cocoanut  moving  slowly  through  the  water  against 
the  current  and  upon  laying  hold  of  the  line  we  felt  there  was  big 
game  at  the  other  end.  We  gave  a  vigorous  puU,  and  the  next  in- 
stant were  almost  capsized  in  mid-etrcam  by  a  pull  we  got  in  re- 
turn. We  then  passed  the  line  over  the  stem  of  the  canoe  and 
while  I  held  it,  the  rest  began  to  paddle  down  stream  toward  the 
where  we  proposed  to  land  our  catch. 

Then  he  showed  himself.     He  rose  to  the  surface  apparently  to 

what  was  the  matter,  and,  after  giving  a  good  look  at  us,  stsrted 
forward  and  began  to  turn  as  if  about  to  go  up  streauL  Before  he 
had  turned  half  round  he  fetched  up  with  a  violent  jerk  which 
must  have  given  one  point  of  the  alir  a  vicious  dig  into  the  side  of 
his  stomach ;  for  ho  began  to  plunge  and  thrash  around  with  grsai 
violence,  sending  the  water  circling  around  him  in  huge  wavesi 
There  was  also  considerable  excitement  at  our  end  of  the  line,  for 
the  sampan  was  small,  light,  very  tipsy,  and  contained  three  men 
of  gooil  weight  Chinaman,  Malay,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  eacli  shouted 
at  the  other  two  in  his  own  language.  Had  we  been  capsized  I 
scarcely  know  which  would  have  disgusted  me  most,  tlie  ducking 
in  that  dirty  creek,  full  of  crocodiles,  or  the  loss  of  my  rifle.  As 
soon  as  we  could  I  ticil  the  weapon  fsst  to  tlie  boat  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  misluip  I  would  not  lose  it 

After  tliis  struggle  the  crocodile  seemed  to  give  up  the  fight^ 
for  he  allowetl  himself  to  be  toweil  down  to  the  village  without 
further  resistAnco.  But  as  wo  noarcd  Uio  binding  place  where  wo 
intended  to  haul  him  out,  ho  mode  a  final  and  still  more  vigorous 
struggle  to  get  free.  Ho  snapi)eil  his  jaws  angrily  together  in  an 
eflfort  to  cut  the  Hne,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  sliutting  them  together 
like  a  vice  he  plunged  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  striking 
out  with  tail  and  legs,  diring  deeply  one  moment  and  suddenly 
thruHtiiig  his  ugly  snuut  far  out  of  water  Uie  next 

AiuithiT  boat  came*  to  our  luwiiitAure  at  this  point  and  Uie  huge 
old  ri'iitile  was  dragged  lihoruwurd  by  niuiu  force.    The  men  landed 
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A  wsBK  after  landing  in  Singapore,  I  set  off  up  the  coast  toward 
Malacca^  in  search  of  good  collecting  ground.  I  took  with  me  an 
intelligent  yoting  Portuguese  half-caste  as  assistant  and  interpreter, 
my  regular  jungle  outfit^  and  all  the  information  I  could  procure 
regarding  that  region.  Messrs.  Katz  Brothers,  merchants  in  Sin- 
gapore, had  advised  me  to  visit  the  newly  opened  Territory  of 
Selangore,  above  Malacca,  and  supplied  me  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Tunku  Dia  XTdin,  a  Malay  noble,  living  at  Elang,  the 
capital,  in  case  I  should  decide  to  go  there. 

Malacca  is  about  ninety  miles  up  the  coast  from  Singapore.  It 
takes  four  dollars  and  fourteen  hours  by  steamer  to  get  you  there, 
and  after  you  have  reached  it  you  find  only  a  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  prettily  shaded  town.  A  few  hours  spent  in  industrious 
inquiry  convinced  me  that  Malacca  was  not  the  place  for  me,  and 
without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay  I  changed  my  programme  en- 
tirely. The  little  steamer  Tdegraph  was  already  getting  up  steam 
to  go  to  Selangore  and  I  hastened  aboard.  In  the  person  of  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hood,  a  Scotchman,  of  course,  I  met  a 
"jolly  good  fellow,"  who,  from  first  to  last,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  my  trip  to  Selangore  agreeable.  But  for  his 
thoughtful  kindness  from  time  to  time,  I  would  not  have  fared 
nearly  so  well  as  I  did.  He  was  another  of  those  good  fellows 
one  meets  in  knocking  about  the  world,  who  are  so  free  with  their 
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fayors  that  it  is  hopeleady  impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthy 
trayeller  to  fully  requite  them. 

We  left  Malacca  at  5'p.il  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
were  in  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  a  chain  of  islands  from  the 
mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  I  thought  at  first  we  were  in  a 
riyer  ;  but  after  steazning  smoothly  along  for  a  few  miles  we  made 
a  turn  toward  the  mainland,  passed  a  stockade  and  a  white  house 
on  a  pointy  showed  our  colors,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Biyer 
Elang,  two  hundred  miles  from  Singapore. 

Although  this  is  the  largest  riyer  in  Selangore,  it  is  only  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  The  water  is  brown  and 
thick  with  mud,  and  looks  bilioua  The  banks  are  low  and  swampy, 
and  coyered  with  mangroyes  and  nipa  palms  growing  in  the  soft 
mud.  Twelye  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  grotmd  suddenly  rises 
high  and  dry,  and  we  come  to  Elang,  the  capital* 

On  a  stretch  of  leyel  ground  about  as  large  as  a  race  course, 
on  the  left  bank,  are  about  fifty  gray  houses  coyered  by  roofs  of 
weather-beaten  thatcL  This  is  the  town.  Near  the  raUier  inse- 
cure wharf  stands  a  goodndzed  modem  building  of  masonxy,  painted 
white,  which  we  know,  instinctiyely,  is  the  public  building  of  the 
place,  the  court-house,  treasury,  post-office,  and  the  like.  Near 
the  riyer  bank,  just  below  the  town,  we  see  a  smoothly  shayen  hill» 
the  top  of  whidi  is  encircled  with  a  grassy  earthwork  and  shallow 
moat,  minus  water.  There  is  a  dusky  sentry  at  the  gate  and  two 
others  on  the  embankment^  so  that  must  be  the  fort  A  short  dis- 
tance back  of  the  fort,  at  the  top  of  a  higher  hill,  stands  a  spa- 
cious and  comfortable  modem  residence  oyerlooking  the  town  and 
fort,  as  if  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  oyer  alL  This  is  the  British 
Besidency,  and  it  does  not  belie  its  looks. 

I  went  ashore  with  Mr.  Hood  and  up  to  the  fort,  where  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Syers,  Superintendent  of  the  police  and 
military  force  of  the  Territory,  who  forthwith  gaye  me  a  cordial  in- 
yitation  to  "  put  up  "  with  him  at  his  quarters  in  the  fort  Find- 
ing there  was  neither  hotel  nor  boarding  house  in  the  town  I  ac- 
cepted the  ofier  with  a  sneaking  sense  of  thankfulness  that  I  was 
really  obliged  to  do  so,  for  I  hate  hotel  life. 

Mr.  Syers  and  I  became  friends  directly,  for  I  greatly  admired 
his  strength  of  character  and  he  was  not  ayerse  to  the  companion- 
ship of  one  interested  in  shooting  quite  as  much  as  himself. 


*  The  Beat  of  goremment  is  now  at  Qaallah  Lnxnpor. 
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He  was  a  character  fit  to  do  duty  as  the  hero  of  a  Tigorous 
romance,  and  I  found  great  interest  in  drawing  him  out  He  was 
a  young  Englishman  from  London,  only  a  little  older  than  I,  frank, 
big-hearted,  fearless  as  a  lion-tamer,  and  tenacious  as  a  bull-dog. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  but  purchased  his  dis- 
charge in  order  to  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in  his 
present  position.  No  officer  could  be  better  fitted  by  nature  to  fill 
a  position  than  he  to  fill  his.  He  has  built  up  out  of  yexy  suspi- 
cious materials,  and  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  the  present  military 
force  of  Selangoro,  which  is  now  well-armed  and  equipped,  and 
well-drilled,  and  his  grip  upon  the  law-breaking  element  is  so  firm, 
so  severe,  and  so  certain,  that  outbreaks  are  now  extremely  im- 
probable. The  vigilance  with  which  murderers  are  hunted  down 
and  executed,  has  rendered  crime  of  that  sort  very  rare. 

From  Elang  I  made  one  short  shooting  trip  up  the  river,  an- 
other down  it^  and  another  into  the  hilly  jungle  back  of  the  town, 
all  of  which  were  rather  barren  of  results,  I  thought^  and  convinced 
me  that  I  must  look  elsewhere  for  good  collecting  ground.  Mr. 
Syers  and  I  planned  a  trip  into  the  interior  after  large  game  ;  but 
just  then,  the  Besident,  Captain  Douglas,  was  in  Singapore  and 
the  execution  of  the  plan  had  to  be  deferred  till  his  return.  Act- 
ing on  the  information  and  advice  of  Mr.  Syers,  I  packed  up  and 
hired  a  Malay  boat  and  crew  to  take  me  down  the  river,  and  thence 
up  the  coas^  about  fifteen  miles,  to  a  little  Malay  hamlet  called 
Jerom. 

We  started  from  Elang  with  the  ebb  tide,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  passed  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  just  at  sunset^ 
and,  hoisting  our  sail,  to  catch  the  gentle  breeze,  bore  away  up  the 
coast  We  were  soon  clear  of  islands  and  on  the  open  sea^  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  nighty  of  the  kind  made  especially  for  boat- 
ing, and  I  think  even  the  stolid  Malays  enjoyed  it 

Wo  reached  Jerom  at  one  o'clock,  and  all  the  Malays  went 
ashore  while  I  slept  in  the  boat  imtil  morning.  I  went  to  sleep 
with  the  water  patting  the  side  of  the  boat  and  tumbling  in  tiny 
breakers  on  the  shore  in  front  of  the  house,  but  when  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  boat  lay  helpless 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  sea  had  quietly  stolen  away  from  the  shore, 
leaving  between  itself  and  us  a  barren  bonk  of  mud  and  sand  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  No  wonder  it  was  stilL  It  was  well  for  us 
we  made  the  shore  during  the  high  tide,  for  otherwise  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  wait  several  hours. 
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Tlie  only  houae  in  the  hamlet  which  could  aflbrd  ma  ihaltar 
WM  that  of  Datu  Pudeh,  the  Malay  headman  of  the  place,  and  hay- 
ing been  confided  to  his  care  by  Ur.  Syera,  he  took  me  in,  and  gave 
me  a  corner  of  hia  front  room,  in  which  I  hong  up  my  hanunock 
and  musquitero  without  further  ceremony.  When  the  tide  waa  in, 
the  houae  atood  almoat  at  the  water'a  edge,  rather  low  upon  ita 
poata,  with  alatted  floor,  and  roof  of  thatch  which  had  in  it  aeveral 
holea  large  enough  to  have  thrown  a  dog  through.  I  auppoae  that, 
like  the  man  of  Arkanaaw,  when  it  rained  they  couldn't  fix  the  roof, 
and  when  it  did  not  rain  they  didn't  need  to.  Wo  had  no  aooner 
moved  in  with  our  belonginga  than  it  began  to  blow  and  rain  Teiy 
liard.  The  bamboo  curtaina  outaide  were  let  down  over  the  win- 
dowa,  and  the  place  made  aa  anug  aa  poaaible,  but  the  wretched  old 
roof  leaked  like  a  ahower-bath. 

A  mile  above  Jerom,  a  muddy  little  creek,  called  Sungei  Bulu, 
mna  into  the  aea  between  two  wide  banka  of  aoft  mud  which  are 
aubmerged  at  high  tide,  and  left  four  feet  out  of  water  when  tha 
tide  ia  out  A  little  way  up  from  the  mouth  ia  a  village  of  Chineaa 
fiahermen  who  are  engaged  in  catching  prawna  and  making  them 
up  into  a  atinking  paato  called  Uachang.  Every  houae  in  the  vil- 
lage ia  tumble-down,  rickety  and  dirty  beyond  deacription,  and  the 
village  amella  even  worse  tlian  it  looka  The  Chinamen  live  mora 
like  hoga  than  human  beinga ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
take  up  quarter*  in  a  reapectable  pig-aty  than  in  auch  houaea  aa 
thoae  are. 

At  high  tide  there  ia  no  ground  viwble  along  the  banka  of  the 
creek,  but,  when  the  ebbing  tide  emptica  the  murky  little  atream, 
the  channel  flowa  between  aloping  banka  of  aoft,  alimy,  gray  mud. 
I  never  before  encountered  mud  having  auch  a  naaty,  putrid  amell 
aa  that  emitted  when  expoaeiL  It  amelled  like  aulphuretted  hydro* 
gen,  and  waa,  at  timea,  almoat  oveqx^wcring.  If  I  were  making  up 
a  hell  out  of  Uie  moat  diaagreeablo  elementa  on  earth,  I  would  put 
in  it  the  Sungei  Bulu  at  low  tide,  aa  l>cing  Uio  moat  diamal,  wholly 
rcpulaive  and  aenao-ofTeniling  atream  on  the  eartL  Ita  water  ia  a 
kin<l  of  mud  gruel,  aeaaoned  witli  aalt,  dead  leavea,  and  rotten  wood 
finely  pulverized.  One  would  Uiink  tluit  even  the  meaneat  living 
creature  would  find  life  unemlurable  in  auch  a  place  ;  but  never- 
thcleaa  the  creek  ia  ■  wanning  with  aalt  water  crocodilea  {Croa>' 
diluM  itoro9UM),  all  of  which  deaerve  to  be  ahot  for  living  in  auch  a 
vile  place. 

At  low  tide  they  crawl  out  and  lie  among  the  nuingrovca,  wal- 
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lowing  in  the  sof  fc,  hot  mud  until  the  water  rises  again.  I  got  sev- 
eral specimens  by  floating  quietly  down  the  stream  and  shooting 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  our  proximity.  The  largest  ones 
however,  were  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  that  way,  and  having  be- 
come convinced  of  this  ^t  by  the  failure  of  several  attempts  to 
shoot  a  weU-known  individual  of  large  size,  I  determined  to  go 
a-fishing  for  him. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Chinese  fisherman  who  seemed  to 
know  how  to  catch  crocodiles  with  a  hook  and  line,  we  got  a  rattan 
about  forty  feet  long  for  a  line,  and  a  dry  oocoanut  to  tie  at  one  end 
as  a  float  The  Chinaman  then  proceeded  to  make  an  "  alir,"  such 
as  the  Malays  use  in  Sarawak,  by  whittling  an  inch  piece  of  tough 
green  wood  ten  inches  long  into  a  shape  something  like  a  orescent^ 
sharp  at  both  ends  and  with  a  groove  running  round  the  stick  at 
the  middle,  which  was  the  thickest  part»  where  the  line  was  to  be 
attached. 

Some  soft  but  very  tough  green  bark  was  then  procured  from 
the  jungle,  and  braided  into  a  line  six  feet  long,  which  was  at  one 
end  fastened  firmly  rotmd  the  middle  of  the  alir,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  long  rattan  rope.  This  bark  line  was  supposed  to  be  so 
soft  and  tough  no  crocodile  could  bite  it  in  two.  The  bait  used 
was  the  body  of  a  sting  ray  caught  by  one  of  the  fishermen,  which 
was  lashed  securely  to  the  alir,  one  end  of  which  was  then  bent  up 
close  to  the  bark  line  and  tied  to  it  with  a  bit  of  string  that  could 
be  broken  by  a  slight  pulL  The  intention  was  that  the  alir  should 
be  swallowed  point  foremost^  and  when  we  pulled  on  the  line  the 
upper  point  would  catch  in  the  side  of  the  stomach,  break  the 
string  and  instantly  bring  the  alir  crosswise  in  the  crocodile's 
interior. 

The  crocodile  we  wanted  to  catch  was  well  known  by  his  re- 
peated appearance  at  the  village,  within  stone's  throw  of  the  houses, 
and  he  was  described  as  being  a  perfect  monster,  with  a  throat  large 
enough  to  swallow  a  large-sized  man  instantly.  The  villagers  man- 
ifested great  interest  in  our  effort,  and  helped  us  in  every  possible 
way. 

We  took  our  tackle  just  far  enough  above  the  village  to  be  out 

of  sight,  for  we  wanted  our  victim  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity 

that  ho  would  not  feel  bashful    Following  the  custom  of  the 

Malays  we  found  an  overhanging  branch,  quite  low  down,  over  the 

end  of  which  we  threw  our  line  so  that  the  bait  hung  within  six 

inches  of  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  so  adjusted  that  a  vexy  slight 
20 
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pull  would  bring  it  down.  The  rattan  line  we  threw  into  the 
stream  with  the  cocoanut  buoy  at  the  end,  and  quietly  retired  to 
the  village  to  await  deyelopmenta 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  bait  still  hung  there  undisturbed, 
and  I  walked  home  to  Jerom  hoping  for  better  luck  on  the  morrow. 
The  next  morning  we  were  there  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  China- 
man joyfully  informed  us  the  bait  was  gone.  We  got  into  a  small 
Malay  sampan  and  x>addled  up  the  creek  at  once  to  investigate. 
We  f  otmd  the  cocoanut  moving  slowly  through  the  water  against 
the  current  and  upon  laying  hold  of  the  line  we  felt  there  was  big 
game  at  the  other  end.  We  gave  a  vigorous  pull,  and  the  next  in- 
stant were  almost  capsized  in  mid-stream  by  a  pull  we  got  in  re- 
turn. We  then  passed  the  line  over  the  stem  of  the  canoe  and 
while  I  held  it^  the  rest  began  to  paddle  down  stream  toward  the 
village  where  we  proposed  to  land  our  catch. 

Then  he  showed  himself.  He  rose  to  the  surface  apparently  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  after  giving  a  good  look  at  us,  started 
forward  and  began  to  turn  as  if  about  to  go  up  stream.  Before  he 
had  turned  half  round  he  fetched  up  with  a  violent  jerk  which 
must  have  given  one  point  of  the  alir  a  vicious  dig  into  the  side  of 
his  stomach ;  for  he  began  to  plunge  and  thrash  around  with  great 
violence,  sending  the  water  circling  around  him  in  huge  wave& 
There  was  also  considerable  excitement  at  our  end  of  the  line,  for 
the  sampan  was  small,  light,  very  tipsy,  and  contained  three  men 
of  good  weight  Chinaman,  Malay,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  each  shouted 
at  the  other  two  in  his  own  language.  Had  we  been  capsized  I 
scarcely  know  which  would  have  disgusted  me  most,  the  ducking 
in  that  dirty  creek,  full  of  crocodiles,  or  the  loss  of  my- rifle.  As 
soon  as  we  could  I  tied  the  weapon  fast  to  the  boat  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  mishap  I  would  not  lose  it 

After  this  struggle  the  crocodile  seemed  to  give  up  the  fight^ 
for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  towed  down  to  the  village  without 
further  resistance.  But  as  wo  noarod  Uio  landing  place  whore  wo 
intended  to  haul  him  out^  he  made  a  final  and  still  more  vigorous 
struggle  to  get  free.  He  snapped  his  jaws  angrily  together  in  an 
effort  to  cut  the  line,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  shutting  them  together 
like  a  vice  he  plunged  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  striking 
out  with  tail  and  legs,  diving  deeply  one  moment  and  suddenly 
thrusting  his  ugly  snout  far  out  of  water  the  next 

Another  boat  came  to  our  assistance  at  this  point  and  the  huge 
old  reptile  was  dragged  shoreward  by  main  force.    The  men  landed 
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and  dragged  him  close  up  to  the  ahore  without  farther  reaistance 
on  hia  part,  whereupon  I  fired  a  bullet  into  his  neck  from  the  side 
which  cut  his  spinal  marrow  so  neatly  that  the  vertebra  was  but 
very  slightly  injured.  He  was  the  very  crocodile  we  wanted,  and 
his  death  ocoasioded  no  sorrow.  He  measured  exactly  twelye  feet 
in  length,  and  his  weight  was  four  htmdred  and  fifteen  poimd& 
He  was  so  old,  so  dingy,  dirty,  and  ugly  every  way  that  I  concluded 
to  take  his  skeleton  instead  of  his  skin,  and  spent  a  day  in  rough- 
ing it  out  neatly. 

Encouraged  by  this  venture,  and  a  satisfactoxy  offer  of  hard 
cash,  my  Chinaman  caught  for  me  (on  his  own  hook)  two  other  fine 
crocodiles,  one  being  eleven  feet  in  length  and  the  other  nine,  both 
of  which  were  skinned.  I  got  altogether  ten  crocodiles  out  of  the 
Sangei  Bulu,  which  yielded  four  skinSi  four  skeletons,  and  one 
skulL 

I  was  greatly  surprised  one  morning  at  seeing  two  crocodiles 
swimming  out  in  the  open  sea,  directly  opposite  Jerom,  fully  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  Uiree  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei 
Bulu.  It  was  a  calm,  clear  day,  and  I  watched  them  for  half  an 
hour  with  the  glass  as  they  floated  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
swam  slowly  about  with  their  entire  length  visible  the  most  of  the 
time.  One  was  very  large,  probably  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  was  apparently  eight  feet  long.  At  length  they  disappeared 
and  we  saw  them  no  more.  It  is  not  imusual  for  crocodiles  to  live 
in  salt  water,  but  I  never  before  saw  one  out  in  the  open  sea. 

The  mud  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei  Bulu  were  excellent 
collecting  ground,  both  when  imder  water  and  out  Water  birds 
were  really  numerous  when  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  their 
appearance.  Some  came  to  fish  in  the  shallow  water  and  others  to 
pick  up  a  living  on  the  flats  when  the  tide  was  out  I  saw  several 
pelicans  {Pdecanus  rufescens  f)  perching  on  some  dead  trees  near 
the  shore,  small  white  egrets  (Herodias  garzeUa)  and  a  solitary  booby 
(Sula  piscalor).  On  a  little  islet  of  igneous  rock  opposite  Jerom  I 
saw  stone  plovers  {Esacus  recurvirostris),  two  species  of  tern  {Siema 
caspia  f  and  Stemxda  minula  f\  two  of  ibis,  snipes,  sand  pipers,  etc. 
At  low  tide  many  small  shrimps  were  left  stranded  on  the  mud,  and 
I  often  saw  troops  of  small  gray  monkeys,  called  krohs  {Macacos 
cynomolgiis),  wading  about  in  the  mud  among  the  mangroves, 
picking  them  up.  At  such  times  it  was  easy  to  sl^oot  them,  but 
difficult  to  get  them  afterward. 

Once  we  discovered  a  fine,  large  kabra  goya  or  iguana  (Hydro- 
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sauruM  salvaior),  iradizig  about  on  the  mod  baska^  also  kmldiig  tar 
food.  At  my  solicitation  my  young  man  Fnmcia  at  once  jumped 
out  into  the  mud  and  gare  chase.  He  sank  aknoat  to  his  knees  al 
CTeiy  step,  and  the  race  was  certainly  the  slowest  on  record.  The 
official  time  was  one  hundred  yards  in  twenty  minutes ;  but  the 
kabra  goya  got  beaten,  although  usuaDy  a  swift  runner ;  the  soft 
mud  so  impeded  its  progress  that  it  was  finally  oreihanled  and 
killed  with  a  stick.  Its  length  was  just  six  feet  We  often  found 
small  crocodiles  lying  hidden  in  the  little  gullies  which  the  reced- 
ing water  cuts  in  the  mud  banks,  and  shot  sereral  as  they  came 
charging  out  toward  the  deep  water. 

The  most  interesting  animals  we  found  on  the  mud  flats  were  soma 
fishes  whose  actions  were  really  remarkable.  Although  apparently 
stranded  there,  they  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  went 
jumping  round  over  the  mud  in  every  direction  with  the  greatest 
indifference  to  their  sudden  change  of  element  In  reality  they 
were  feeding  upon  the  tiny  crustaceans  left  on  the  bank  by  the  re- 
ceding tide.  They  were  yeiy  lively  considering  the  nature  of  their 
play-ground,  and  when  I  tried  to  beguile  my  Malay  boatmen  into 
catching  some  specimens  for  me,  they  declared  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  catch  them  on  account  of  the  deep  mud,  and  the  swiftness 
of  the  fish.  Neither  was  my  young  man  Francis  to  be  tempted 
into  such  a  muddy  enterprise,  and  as  I  make  it  a  role  neyer  to  ask 
a  servant  or  assistant  to  do  anything  I  would  not  be  willing  to  do 
myself,  I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  lead  the  attack  in  person. 

The  Malays  were  thunderstruck  when  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
told  them  to  put  me  ashore.  Seeing  that  I  was  really  going, 
Francis,  like  a  good  boy,  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  and  we  stepped 
out  of  the  sampan  into  mud  and  water  hip  deep. 

We  will  never  know  the  actual  depth  of  the  mud  on  that  bank, 
but  we  sank  into  it  to  our  knees  at  every  step,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  stop  sinking  at  that  point  What  a  circus  it  must  have 
been  for  those  who  looked  on  I  But^  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound, 
and,  bidding  Francis  choose  the  largest  fish  when  possible,  we  went 
for  them.  There  were  probably  a  dozen  in  sight,  hopping  spas- 
modically abouti  or  lying  at  rest  on  the  mud,  but  when  we  selected 
the  nearest  large  specimens  and  made  for  them,  they  developed  sur- 
prising energy  and  speed,  and  made  straight  for  their  burrows. 
They  progressed  by  a  series  of  short  but  rapidly  repeated  jumps, 
accomplished  by  bending  the  hinder  third  of  the  body  sharply 
around  to  the  left,  then  straightening  it  very  suddenly,  and  at  the 
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same  instant  lifting  the  front  half  of  the  body  dear  of  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  armlike  pectoral  fins  which  act  like  the  front  flip- 
pers of  a  sea  lion.  These  fins  are  almost  like  arms  in  their  struoi- 
ure  and  use,  the  bones  being  of  great  length,  and  thus  giving  the 
member  great  freedom  of  movement  Owing  to  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  mud  the  leaps  were  shorty  about  six  inches 
being  the  distance  gained  each  time,  but  they  were  so  rapid,  the 
mud  so  very  deep  and  our  progress  so  slow,  the  fish  always  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  their  holes  before  we  could  reach  theuL 
Their  burrows  were  simply  mud-holes,  going  straight  down  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  fee^  large  enough  in  diameter  to  admit  a 
man's  arm  easily,  and,  of  course,  full  of  water.  Although  the  mud 
was  soft  it  was  not  sticky,  and  we  were  able  to  use  our  hands  for 
spades  very  effectually.  By  digging  a  big  hole  two  feet  deep,  and 
standing  on  one's  head  in  Uie  bottom  of  it,  we  were  able  to  reach  an 
arm  down  two  feet  farther  and  seize  our  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow.  Lucky  it  was  for  us  that  they  had  no  sharp  and  poisonous 
spines,  like  the  mud-laff  which  stung  me  in  Singapore  and  pan^ 
lyzed  my  right  hand  for  some  hours. 

My  firi^t  fish  was  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  hold,  but^  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  '*  The  Shaughraun,"  "begorra,  'twas  worth  it" 

The  species  is  known  scientifically  €lb  Periophthalmua  schloRserii, 
(Pallas,  BL  Schn.)  a  member  of  the  family  OobiieUff,  whose  expanded 
ventral  fins  servo  as  a  foot^  the  lengthened  pectorals  as  organs  of 
locomotion,  while  the  small  gill  opening  allows  the  retention  of  suf- 
fiicient  moisture  to  sustain  the  fish  for  a  considerable  period  on  land. 

Adult  specimens  are  nine  inches  long,  of  a  uniform  slaiy  color.  T 

As  I  remarked  before,  our  living  specimens  were  hard  to  hold. 
When  I  was  trying  to  pass  a  string  through  the  gills  of  my  first 
fish,  he  struggled  out  of  my  grasp,  and  the  moment  he  touched  the 
mud  started  at  his  best  speed  for  the  water  twenty  yards  distant 

I  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  his  getting  away,  and  instantly 
falling  upon  my  hands  and  knees  I  pursued  him  frantically  "on  all 
fours."  It  must  have  been  a  sight  fit  for  the  gods,  for  even  my 
stolid  and  ever  respectful  Malays  actually  shouted  with  laughter  to 
see  the  tuan  go  over  the  mud  like  a  **  buaya "  (crocodile).  My 
change  of  base  was  successful,  however,  for  I  was  able  to  go  over 
the  mud  instead  of  through  it,  and  I  overhauled  my  fish  in  fine 
style.  A  few  minutes  later  I  saw  Francis  execute  the  same  brilliant 
manoeuvre  for  the  same  cause,  and  it  certainly  was  a  most  laugh- 
able spectacle. 
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We  got  seyen  fine  speciinens  altogether,  one  of  which  is  figured 
herewith,  and  of  all  the  muddy  human  beings  you  eTer  saw — but  I 
will  draw  the  reiL 

We  were  fated  to  haye  another  adyenture  in  mud  which  was  not 
down  in  the  programme.  We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Stmgei  Bulu 
very  late  one  eyening  with  the  tide  at  the  ebb,  and*  did  not  arriye 
opposite  Jerom  imtil  after  sunset  To  my  horror,  our  boat  grotmded 
in  the  mud  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and  stuck  f ast^  leay- 
ing  us  to  choose  between  staying  in  the  boat^  with  the  mosquitoes 
biting  yigorously,  for  fiye  hours,  imtil  the  tide  came  in,  or  wading 
ashore  through  that  sea  of  mud.  Of  course  we  chose  the  latter. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  mud  knee  deep ;  but  it  is  a  diflbrent  thing  to 
go  through  it,  when  one  actually  sinks  to  the  knee  at  eyexy  step. 
We  had  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that,  floundering  along,  slowly  and 
painfuUy,  the  dim  lights  on  shore  seeming  farther  away  eyexy  time 
we  looked.  At  last  we  emerged  from  this  slough  of  despond  upon 
firm  ground  of  shells  and  sand,  and  the  last  half  of  the  distance  was 
quickly  accomplished ;  but  we  were  neyer  caught  in  that  way  again. 

But  for  a  clean  sandy  shore  line,  Jerom  would  be  intolerable, 
for  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mud.  No  prospect  could  be  more 
dreary  than  the  yast  mud-flat  left  bare  all  along  the  shore  at  low  tide. 
But  eyen  the  sandy  shore  is  being  rapidly  eaten  away  by  the  sea. 
The  beach  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  cocoanut  trees  which 
haye  been  undermined  and  oyerthrown  by  the  wayes,  and  many 
more  are  doomed.  Back  from  the  beach,  for  an  unknown  number 
of  miles,  extends  a  swampy  wilderness  inhabited  at  present  only  by 
wild  beasts.  Mr.  Syers  once  penetrated  it  a  short  distance,  with  a 
French  count  as  a  companion,  in  search  of  wild  cattle  (Bos  sondai" 
cus).  After  proceeding  a  little  oyer  a  mile,  the  Gallic  sportsman 
made  his  attendants  construct  a  litter  and  cany  him  back  to 
Jerom.  Mr.  Syers  proceeded,  but  fotmd  no  game,  and  returned  in 
disgust  Along  the  banks  of  the  Sungei  Bulu  I  saw  where  the 
high  grass  had  been  trampled  down  quite  recently  by  wild  ele- 
phants. 

Besides  the  specimens  of  Mdcacus  cynomolgtu,  the  only  other 
mammal  species  I  obtained  at  Jerom  was  an  otter  {Lulra  Uptonyx), 
brought  in  by  a  Chinaman,  who  killed  it  with  his  parong. 

Half  a  dozen  small  box-turtles  {Ouara  Amboinensia)  were  brought 
to  me,  and  one  large  tortoise  {Emya  tryiLga),  which  was  caught 
near  Jerom.  The  fishermen  catch  and  eat  a  good  many  spiny- 
backed  rays  ( Urogymnua  aaperrimua)  of  large  size,  the  dry  backs  of 
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which  lay  all  about  Jerom.  One  was  caught  during  my  stay  there, 
but  the  stupid  Chinaman  ruined  it  as  a  specimen  by  cutting  off  the 
skin  of  the  back,  which  he  brought  to  me  instead  of  the  whole  fish 
I  had  called  for.  It  was  a  Tery  large  specimen,  measuring  2  feet  9 
inches  across  the  back,  and  I  exceedingly  regretted  its  destruction. 

A  collector  of  insects  could  haye  made  quite  a  collection  in  the 
house  which  (partially)  sheltered  ua  On  putting  on  my  clothes 
one  morning,  I  found  a  fine  healthy  centipede  in  my  trousers- 
pockety  along  with  my  knife  and  keys.  I  took  this  warning  rather 
carelessly,  and  paid  for  it  the  yery  next  day  by  putting  on  my  shirt 
with  a  four-indi  centipede  in  the  shoulder.  Feeling  something 
crawling  yigorously  on  my  flesh,  I  reached  up  and  made  a  grab  for 
it|  but  unf ortunat^y  seized  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  was  left 
free,  and  it  instanUy  bit  me.  Before  I  could  catch  its  head  it  bit 
again,  but  it  neyer  bit  any  more.  When  Francis  had  helped  me 
out  of  my  shirt,  and  I  loosened  my  grip  on  the  insect,  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  through  a  clothes  wringer.  After  all,  its  bite  was  not 
so  terrible  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  The  sensation  was 
similar  to  what  I  would  haye  felt  had  three  or  four  hot  needles 
been  thrust  into  my  shoulder  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so.  I  bathed 
the  bite  directly  with  tincture  of  arnica,  my  fayorite  remedy  for  all 
such  ills,  and,  after  seyeral  applications^  the  pain  ceased  entirely  at 
the  end  of  about  two  hours. 

Just  before  I  left  Jerom  one  of  the  Malay  fishermen  liying  there 
was  badly  hurt  by  a  sting-ray.  While  reaching  down  in  th^  water 
to  pull  up  one  of  his  fishing  stakes,  he  disturbed  a  large  ray,  who 
instantly  struck  at  him  and  droye  the  ragged,  bony  spine  on  his 
tail  completely  through  the  poor  fellow's  hand,  making  a  dread- 
fully ragged  and  painful  wound.  Datu  Pudeh  came  for  me  to 
doctor  him,  saying  that  he  was  about  to  die.  Catching  up  my 
Uttle  tin  box  of  medicines  I  went  to  the  injured  man,  and  found 
him  lying  limp  and  helpless  in  the  arms  of  his  friends^  surrounded 
by  a  sympathizing  crowd,  not  one  of  whom  knew  what  to  do  for 
him.  "Will  he  die,  tuan?"  was  the  uniyeraal  question.  "Cer- 
tainly not^"  I  replied,  with  assurance  that  would  haye  astonished  an 
Abemethy,  I  dare  say.  I  dreaded  lock-jaw,  but  he  had  no  qrmp- 
toms  of  it  then.  Calling  for  cold  water  I  kept  a  stream  running 
on  the  man's  hand  for  fifteen  minutes^  and  then  steadily  bathed  the 
woimd  with  arnica  for  half  an  hour.  After  that  I  saturated 
cotton  with  the  same  diyine  stuf^  and  bound  it  upon  the  wound, 
with  the  repeated  assurance  to  the  patient  that  he  would  not  die. 
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The  next  day,  while  I  was  busy  packing  up  to  leaye,  in  walked 
my  patient^  so  briskly  as  to  take  me  by  surprise,  to  express  his 
gmtitude.  He  certainly  did  recoTcr  much  quicker  than  I  expected. 
Datu  Pndeh  begged  me  to  giTo  him  some  of  that  wonderful  "  obat  ** 
(medicine) ;  and,  having  used  up  my  supply,  I  earned  his  gratitude 
by  sending  him  some  from  Elang  on  my  return. 

At  Jerom  I  had  a  yexy  good  opportunity  to  study  Malay 
character,  in  one  phase  at  least  I  had  to  respect  them  for  their 
sobriety,  their  quiet^  dignified  manner  imder  all  ciroumstances, 
their  entire  disinclination  to  loud-mouthed  brawling,  and  their 
freedom  from  all  symptoms  of  the  offensive  and  impertinent  curi- 
osity so  characteristic  of  the  higher  races  of  men.  I  was  con- 
strained to  regret  their  characteristic  indolence,  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise, for  this  national  failing,  and  this  alone,  has  kept  the  Malays 
from  holding  all  Malam'a  securely  in  their  grasp.  Procrastination 
is  the  evil  genius  of  the  Malay,  and  the  exasperation  of  whoever 
looks  to  him  for  help  in  time  of  need. 

.The  people  of  Jerom  treated  me  well  from  first  to  last^  but  their 
ways  were  too  slow  for  me.  Somehow  they  seemed  never  ready  to 
starts  and  delay  was  ever  the  order  of  the  day.  Being  totally  un- 
used to  their  deliberate  ways,  I  lost  my  temper  more  than  once 
when  depending  upon  them  as  boatmen  and  guides.  Even  when 
we  were  ready  to  return  to  Klang,  and  the  boat  and  crew  en- 
gaged well  in  advance,  neither  were  ready  on  the  day  appointed,  nor 
had  a  move  been  made  except  by  ourselves.  At  last^  when  we  got 
the  boat  all  ready  to  load,  the  Datu  declared  it  had  no  sail,  and  we 
must  wait  a  day,  or  until  one  could  be  procured.  After  we  had 
given  up  in  despair,  the  Datu  bestirred  himself  and  enabled  us  to 
get  off  with  a  loss  of  only  two  days.  And  what  are  two  days  to  a 
Malay  I 

Before  leaving  I  gave  the  Datu's  wife  a  very  nice  figured  sarong, 
which  pleased  her  mightily,  and  called  forth  from  her  most  earnest 
apologies  for  their  inability  to  entertain  mo  in  better  style  during 
my  stay.  She  insisted  on  cooking  a  hot  dinner  for  me  just  before 
we  were  to  start  to  which  I  finally  consented,  to  please  both  the 
lady  and  myself.  There  was  presently  forthcoming  a  very  nice  and 
highly  palatable  meal  of  fried  bananas,  preserves  of  nutmeg  and 
pomegranate,  and  a  dry  short-cake  to  eat  with  butter  and  sugar, 
made  by  the  Datu's  mother-in-law.  In  one  sense  it  was  not  much, 
all  told,  but  in  another  it  was  a  feast,  for  it  was  the  very  best  the. 
house  could  offer. 
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The  mother-in-law  and  daughter  had  often  peeped  through  the 
craok  of  the  door  at  me,  but  never  had  shown  themselTes  imtil  I 
Bent  in  to  the  old  lady  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  as  a  present^  instead 
of  the  spoon  she  had  craved  as  a  curiosiiy  ;  whereupon  she  forth- 
with donned  her  best  sarong  and  jacket^  and  came  into  the  room 
where  I  was,  to  thank  me  for  her  presents  and  her  daughter'a 
(Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  meaner  than  to  give  a  poor  present  and 
see  it  appreciated  far  beyond  its  worth.)  But  her  daughter's  face  I 
never  saw. 

We  got  off  about  an  hour  after  dark,  spread  our  huge  matting 
sail,  and  glided  slowly  along  the  shore.  Francis  spread  a  bed  for 
us  under  an  extemporized  root  ond  we  slept  welL  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  a  dream  of  bison-himting 
by  my  bedfellow,  who  sprang  to  his  feet^  clawing  violently  at  the 
back  of  his  neck^  and  "uttering  strange  oaths'*  as  well  as  familiar 
swear  words.  He  had  been  bitten  by  "  an  awful  big  centipede,"  and 
advised  me,  for  my  own  safely,  to  get  up  quiddy .  Being  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  lightning  never  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place,"  I  lay  still  and  went  to  sleep.  At  noon  of  the 
next  day  we  reached  Elang  again* 
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On  again  reaching  Elang  I  found  there  Captain  Douglas,  the  Brit- 
ish Resident^  who,  much  to  mj  advantage,  was  kind  enough  to 
interest  himself  in  the  object  of  my  visit  Through  his  co-opera- 
tion Mr.  Syers  obtained  fourteen  days'  leave  of  absence  for  the  trip 
we  had  planned  to  take  into  the  interior,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  June  27th,  we  started  up  the  river  in  Mr.  Syers'  boat  Four 
Malays  pulled  the  boat,  while  we  lay  down  and  slept  comfortably 
imtil  we  reached  Damensara,  eighteen  miles  up,  where  we  tied  up 
till  morning.  From  the  Police  Station  at  that  point  a  good  car- 
riage road  leads  east  seventeen  miles  to  Kwala  Lumpor,  the  largest 
town  in  the  territory,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district 

After  our  cup  of  coffee  at  Uie  police  station,  I  liastily  skinned  a 
Macacus  nemeslrinus  (broquo  monkey),  which  I  l>ought  alive  of  one 
of  tlie  policemen,  and  then  wo  started  for  the  other  end  of  the 
road.  Mr.  Syers  had  his  two  ponies  in  readiness,  and  we  rode 
them,  leaving  our  luggage  to  follow  on  a  cart 

The  road  lay  through  very  dense,  high  forest,  composed  of 
large  and  very  lofty  trees  (among  which  the  camphor  was  often 
noticed),  growing  very  thickly  together,  while  Uie  ground  under- 
neath was  choked  with  an  undergrowth  of  thorny  palms,  rattans 
and  brush  so  thick  it  seemed  that  nothing  larger  than  a  cat 
could  get  through  it    Nowhere  was  there  the  smallest  opening  in 
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this  dark  and  damp  mass  of  vegetation,  and  it  made  me  shudder  to 
think  of  attempting  to  go  through  it  Surely,  I  thought*  we  will 
not  attempt  to  hunt  in  such  forest  as  that 

Six  miles  from  the  river,  we  came  to  another  police  station, 
Eooboo  Ladah,  where  we  halted  to  wait  for  the  baggage  to  come 
up.  Two  miles  farther  on  we  reached  the  end  of  the  road,*  where 
we  found  a  gang  of  government  coolies  waiting  to  carry  our  lug- 
gage the  remainder  of  the  distance.  Without  these  men,  whose 
services  were  thoughtfully  supplied  by  Captain  Douglas,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  ruinously  exorbitant  price  for  coolie 
hire,  almost  as  much  as  our  baggage  was  worth. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  way,  we  had  only  a  very  rough  bridle 
path  through  hilly  jungle  and  across  many  muddy  little  streams. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  we  passed  the  Sungei  Batu  police  station,  very 
prettily  situated  in  a  highly  romantic  spot 

After  passing  two  or  three  clearings,  we  reached  the  top  of  a 
long,  steep  hill,  and,  at  its  foot*  Ewala  Lumpor  lay  before  us,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Elang,  here  reduced  in  size  to  a 
narrow  but  deep  creek.  A  sampan  came  across  to  ferry  us  over, 
while  our  ponies  swam  beside  it*  and  at  6  p.m.  we  were  at  our  rest- 
ing place  for  the  night 

All  along  the  river  bank,  the  houses  of  the  Malays  stand  in  a 
solid  row  on  piles  ten  feet  high,  directly  over  the  swift  and  muddy 
current  The  houses  elsewhere  throughout  the  town  are  walled 
with  mud,  and  very  steeply  roofed  with  attaps  (shingles  made  of 
nipa-palm  leaves),  so  that  a  view  of  the  town  from  any  side  dis-. 
closes  very  little  except  high,  brown  roofs  slanting  steejdy  upi  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  market  where  fruits*  vegetables^ 
meats  and  various  abominations  of  Chinese  cookery  are  sold.  The 
vegetables  are  sweet  potatoes,  yams  of  various  kinds*  beans,  melons* 
cucumbers,  radishes,  Chinese  cabbage,  onions,  egg-plant  and 
"lady's  finger&"  The  fruits  were  the  dorian,  mangosteen,  pine- 
apple, banana,  and  plantain,  oranges  (of  foreign  growth),  lime% 
"  papayah,"  and  other  small  kinds  not  known  by  English  names. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  are  a  lot  of  gambling-tables^ 
which,  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  were  crowded  with  Chinamen 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  noble  pastime  of  "fighting  the  tiger." 
The  principal  streets  are  lined  with  Chinese  shops*  and  are  uni- 
formly clean  and  tidily  kept    The  streets  inhabited  by  the  Malays 


*  This  road  wu  completed  soon  after  to  KwaU  Lumpor. 
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can  be  recognized  at  sight  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  mal- 
odorous rubbish,  and  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  housea 

We  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Captain  China  (pro- 
nounced Cheena),  the  man  of  importance  in  the  district^  who  is 
governor  of  the  Chinese  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  title  is 
Sri  Indra  Purkasah  Wi  Jayah  Bucktie  ("  Fair-fighting  Chief  and 
Hero  "),  and  his  name,  Yap  Ah  Loy,  commonly  called  by  Europeans 
the  Captain  China.  In  return  for  his  services  to  the  district  in 
opening  new  roads  and  preserving  good  order,  with  his  own  police 
force,  the  government  allows  him  a  royalty  of  $1  on  every  bhara 
(which  equals  three  piculs,  or  four  hundred  i)Ounds)  of  tin  ex- 
ported, and  from  this  source,  and  also  from  his  eleven  tin  mines,  he 
is  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  territoiy.  He  has  in  his 
employ  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  and  entertains  at 
his  hoiise,  in  true  European  style,  every  white  man  who  visits  Ewala 
Lumpor.  Unfortunately  he  was  absent  at  that  time,  but  his  peo- 
ple received  us  quite  as  if  he  had  been  there,  and  made  us  comfort- 
able with  a  fine  dinner,  an  abundance  of  excellent  champagne  and 
good  beda 

The  next  morning,  while  in  the  largest  Chinese  store  in  the 
place,  buying  provisions  for  our  stay  in  the  jungle,  we  struck  a 
bonanza.  We  found  Mumm's  champagne  for  sale  at  sixty  cents  a 
quarts  and  India  pale  ale  at  fifteen  cents  per  pint  I  How  they  ever 
managed  to  sell  either  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  we  could  not 
understand,  and,  to  ease  our  consciences  before  victimizing  the 
dealer,  we  told  him  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  marking  his 
gooda  No,  that  was  the  price,  and  we  could  have  all  we  wanted. 
It  would  have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  a  kind  Providence  to  have 
neglected  such  an  opportunity  as  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetima 

Engaging  the  strongest  coolie  we  could  find  we  loaded  him  with 
champagne  (at  sixty  cents  per  quart !),  and  marched  him  ahead  of 
us  into  the  jungle.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  lifa  I 
may  never  strike  oil,  or  gold-bearing  quartz,  or  draw  a  prize  in  the 
Louisiana  lottery ;  but  I  have  struck  Jules  Mumm's  best  at  sixty 
cents  a  quart  My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  fill  a  tub  and  take 
a  bath  in  it,  for  champagne  is  the  only  artificial  drink  I  really  like. 

Having  slept  and  breakfasted  at  Kwala  Lumpor,  we  saddled  our 
ponies,  and  prepared  to  move  on  six  miles  farther  to  Batu.  Not 
having  enough  government  coolies,  we  had  to  hire  two  Chinamen, 
who  charged  us  $2.00  for  carrying  a  sixty-poimd  box  six  milea 

We  crossed  the  river  again,  rode  along  a  bridle-path  through 
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some  dense  jungle  and  one  or  two  dearings,  and  presenilj  reached 
Batu,  on  the  Klang  River,  our  journey's  end.  And  right  there 
we  did  the  most  foolish  thing  we  could  possibly  have  done,  for 
attempting  which  we  both  deserved  to  have  our  necks  broken. 
There  is  a  narrow  foot-bridge  across  the  river,  a  single  line  of 
planks  a  foot  wide,  supported  on  posts  about  eight  feet  high  over 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  without  any  railings  whatever.  Mr.  Syers 
asked  if  we  should  ride  our  ponies  over  the  bridge  instead  of  ford- 
ing, and  I  told  him  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  I  would  follow.  Fool  that 
he  was,  he  started  to  ride  across  the  bridge,  "just  for  a  lark,"  and, 
fool  that  I  was,  I  followed.  The  least  nervousness,  or  a  mis-step 
on  the  part  of  either  pony,  would  have  thrown  us  all  over  pell-mell, 
and,  considering  everything,  it  is  a  wonder  we  got  safely  over.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  and  to  tempt  fate  still  farther,  we  presently  re- 
crossed  in  the  same  way.  The  next  day  we  were  amazed  at  our 
folly,  and  ascribed  our  safety  to  the  Providence  which  watches  over 
fools  and  drunken  men. 

At  Batu  there  are  four  lialay  houses  and  two  Chinese.  Tne 
headman  was  absent  in  Elang,  but  his  wife  proved  herself  a  woman 
capable  of  meeting  an  emergency,  and  forthwith  had  one  of  the 
Malay  families  vacate  their  residence,  which  stood  a  good  distance 
away  from  the  others  in  a  very  pretty  grove  of  durian  trees  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  river.  The  family  moved  out,  bog  and  baggage, 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  we  moved  in  with  quite  as  much  furniture 
and  general  luggage  as  the  dispossessed.  The  floor  was  of  bamboo 
slats,  tied  down  to  the  sleepers,  an  inch  apari^  and  raised  on  posts 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  The  walls  were  of  bark,  and  the  roof 
of  attap.  The  principal  room,  in  which  Mr.  Syers  and  I  hung 
our  hammocks,  was  cool  and  comfortable,  but  rather  dark  from  lack 
of  windows.  In  the  other  room  were  quartered  our  companions^ 
consisting  of  two  Malay  policemen,  one  of  them  a  smarts  active 
young  fellow  named  Yahop — a  keen  sportsman  withal ;  my  boy 
Francis,  Syers'  Chinese  boy.  Cat's  Face,  cook  and  servant,  and  also 
his  Malay  horse-keeper,  a  good  servant  at  all  timea  The  ponies 
were  stabled  very  comfortably  underneath  the  house. 

The  jungle  aU  around  Batu,  although  swampy  in  places,  was  so 
open  tliat  one  could  go  through  it  on  foot  with  tolerable  ease. 
Here  and  there  were  patches  of  low  and  thin  forest,  broken  occa- 
sionally with  fine  grassy  glades,  such  as  large  animals  love  to  visit 
for  a  sight  of  the  sun  and  sky.  But  we  soon  found  that  beyond 
this  fine  ground  lay  a  wide  tract  of  swampy  forest^  very  difficult 
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to  trayerse,  and  very  bad  ground  on  which  to  attack  dangexooB 
game. 

The  day  of  our  arriyal  we  did  nothing ;  but  set  out  bright  and 
early  the  following  morning  with  a  Malay  guide  who  knew  the 
locality  welL  We  went  to  look  the  ground  over,  and  if  possible 
find  ^d  cattle. 

For  an  hour,  our  guide  led  us  along  a  muddy  path,  through 
very  thick  jimgle,  and  finally  we  halted  at  a  place  where  there 
were  a  number  of  durian  trees,  and  a  party  of  Malays  gathering 
the  ripe  fruit  as  fast  as  it  felL  Being  an  animal  of  hurgely  frugiv- 
orous  habits,  I  have  marked  that  day  with  a  white  stone  as  being 
the  one  on  which  I  ate  my  first  durian. 

It  is  said  that  most  Europeans  have  to  leam  to  like  this  cele- 
brated fruit  Ye  gods!  Leam  to  sip  nectar  from  a  blushing 
maiden's  lips,  if  you  must  but  if  you  are  fond  of  fruit  at  all,  you 
will  not  need  to  be  taught  to  eat  what  is  at  once  the  most  delicate 
in  substance,  and  delicious  and  aromatic  in  flavor,  of  aU  the  many 
good  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

This  remarkable  fruit  (Dtirto  zibelhinua)  grows  upon  a  tall 
forest  tree,  sixty  to  eighty  foet  in  height,  having  a  smooth,  naked 
trunk,  and  otherwise  a  general  resemblance  to  our  hickory.  The 
fruit  is  very  much  the  same  in  size  and  shape  as  a  pineapple,  but 
the  entire  outside  is  a  bristling  array  of  dark-green,  conical  spines, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  high  and  very  sharp.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  fruit  is  smaller,  and  quite  round.  It  is  a  painful  matter 
to  hold  a  durian  except  by  the  stem,  and  I  would  about  as  soon  have 
a  six-pound  shot  fall  upon  me  as  one  of  them.  This  wholly 
abominable  pod  smells  even  more  offensive  than  it  looks,  the  odor 
given  off  being  like  that  of  a  barrel  of  onions  at  its  most  aggressive 
stage.  Many  people  are  unable  to  eat  durians  at  all,  on  this  ac- 
count but  my  first  one  disappeared  so  suddenly  as  to  greatly 
astonish  and  amuse  tlie  spectators. 

The  fruit  hangs  upon  the  tree  until  it  ripens  and  falls  of  its 
own  accord,  and  Uion  the  husk  is  pulled  open  very  easily  from  tho 
blossom  end  toward  tlio  stem,  which  discloses  five  longitudinal 
compartments  or  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  row  of  large  chestnut- 
shaped  seeds,  about  five  in  each  shell,  each  of  which  is  thickly 
coated  with  a  soft  gntyish,  pulpy  mass,  which  is  the  edible  portion. 
In  consistency  it  resembles  flour  paste,  but  in  flavor  it  resembles 
nothing  under  the  sun.  There  are,  indeed,  faint  suggestions  of 
black  walnuts  and  rich  cream,  chocolate  and  sugar,  but  all  these 
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are  lost  in  the  flavor  peculiar  to  the  fruit  itself,  indescribable  both 
in  delicacy  and  riclme8&  If  there  are  no  durians  in  heaven  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  husk,  not  the  kernel 

The  Malays  had  built  a  lofty  platform  of  poles  to  which  they 
could  retreat  from  wild  beasts,  and  also  sleep  upon  at  nighty  and  as 
fast  as  the  durians  fell  they  gathered  them.  They  sold  them  on 
the  ground,  seventeen  for  a  dollar,  at  which  price  I  invested  a  dol- 
lar forthwith  No  Anglo-Indian  is  half  as  fond  of  "  brandy-and- 
soda  "  as  I  am  of  fruity  and  I  am  sure  the  number  of  durians  ex- 
ported that  week  must  have  fallen  off  considerably. 

While  hunting  through  the  forest  in  search  of  wild  cattle  or 
rhinoceros  spoor  we  came  upon  the  strangest  human  habitation  I 
ever  beheld  It  was  a  Jacoon  house,  if  we  may  dignify  such  a 
structure  by  that  name,  and  the  family  was  at  home.  The  site  had 
been  selected  with  reference  to  four  small  trees,  which  grew  so  as 
to  form  the  four  comers  of  a  square  about  nine  feet  each  way. 
Twelve  feet  from  the  ground  four  stout  saplings  had  been  lashed 
to  the  trees  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  upon  them 
was  lashed  the  flooring  of  small  green  polea  Six  feet  above  it  was 
a  roof  of  green  thatch,  sloping  shed-like  from  front  to  back.  There 
were  no  walls  whatever  to  this  remarkable  dwelling,  which  was 
reached  by  means  of  a  rude  ladder.  Ui)on  this  platform  we  found 
three  men,  two  women,  a  nursing  baby,  a  miserable  little  dog,  two 
or  three  old  parongs,  some  sumpitans  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  a 
fire  smouldering  on  a  bed  of  earth  at  one  comer.  There  were  no 
mats  of  any  kind,  and  the  people  slept  on  the  bare  poles.  The  men 
were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  dirty  loin-cloth,  but  the  women 
were  satisfactorily  covered  with  mantles  of  dingy  cotton  doth. 

In  physique,  physiognomy  and  habits  the  Jaooons  so  closely  re- 
semble tiie  forest  people  (Dyaks)  of  Borneo  as  to  lead  one  to 
beUeve  they  have  descended,  and  that^  too,  by  no  veiy  long  line 
of  ancestry,  from  some  of  the  numerous  sub-tribes  now  flourish- 
ing in  that  great  island.  Judging  from  Mr.  Bock's  admira- 
ble portraits  and  description  of  the  Poonans,  the  Jaooons  are  as 
much  like  them  as  it  is  possible  for  two  separated  tribes  to  be  like 
each  other.  The  Poonans,  like  all  the  Dyaks^  have  progressed 
through  Borneo  from  south  to  north,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Jacoons  are  accidental,  perhaps  involuntary,  emigrants  from  Bor- 
neo than  that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

The  Jacoons  are  a  very  peaceable,  almost  timid,  people,  very 
ignorant,  and  wholly  averse  to  living  in  villages,  however  small 
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They  are  nowhere  numerous,  the  total  number  in  Selangore  being" 
estimated  at  only  seventy.  They  subsist  wholly  ui)on  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  of  the  jungle,  and  the  game  they  kill  with  their 
sumpitans,  or  blow-guns  and  poisoned  arrows.  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  very  expert  in  the  use  of  this  singular  weapon.  The 
present  Ilajah  Brooke  states  that  he  once  saw  a  Jaooon  drive  an 
arrow  into  a  single  crow-quill  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards !  We 
learned  accidentally,  a  few  days  later,  that  the  Jaooons  are  very 
fond  of  bats,  and  were  stopping  at  that  place  in  order  to  capture 
them  in  some  large  caves  near  by. 

They  were  veiy  accommodating  people,  and  our  party  held  quite 
an  animated  conversation  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  wild  game, 
as  they  sat  perched  aloft  and  looking  down  upon  us.  Fortunately 
they  Imew  the  value  of  money,  and  we  engaged  two  of  the  men  to 
act  as  our  guides  when  wo  went  in  quest  of  wild  cattle,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  animals  One  of  them  came  down  forthwith  and  led  us 
a  long  tramp  through  the  silent  and  gloomy  forest  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  but  we  saw  nothing  worth  shooting.  Much  to  our 
disappointment,  the  Jacoons  said  there  were,  at  that  time,  no  rhi- 
nocerous  in  that  region,  but  plenty  of  elephant& 

The  next  morning  about  daybreak,  as  we  were  dozing  comfort- 
ably in  our  hanmiocks^  our  sleepy  ears  were  suddenly  saluted  by  a 
clear,  ringing  note,  like  a  blast  of  a  hunter's  horn,  coming  from  the 
thick  jungle  half  a  mile  away.  We  were  instantly  galvanized  into 
action. 

"  Elephants ! "  we  both  exclaimed  in  the  same  breath,  as  we 
sprang  out  of  our  hammocks,  and  into  our  clothes.  Never  was  a 
reveille  responded  to  with  more  alacrity. 

We  swallowed  our  coffee,  albeit  rather  hastily,  crammed  down 
a  substantial  breakfast^  buckled  on  our  hunting-gear,  and  mustered 
the  men,  who  were  ready  as  soon  as  we  were.  Tlie  Jacoons  were 
not  there  yet^  but  no  matter ;  I  know  we  could  track  up  a  herd 
without  them.  Leaving  orders  for  the  Jaooons  to  track  us  up  if 
they  came,  and  overtake  us  as  soon  as  possible,  we  hurriedly  set  out 

To  our  surprise  it  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  find  the  trail  of  the 
herd,  and  even  when  we  did  it  was  apparently  two  to  three  hours 
old.  Evidently  we  had  lost  our  bearings,  to  begin  witL  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  follow  up  the  spoor  as  we  found  it^  so  away 
we  went  Our  whole  party  was  there,  except  l^Lr.  Syers'  cook. 
Oat's  Face. 

My  weapon  was  a  rather  ancient  Sneider  rifle,  and  Syers  was 
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armed  with  a  double  rifle  carryiDg  the  same  cartridge,  good  enough 
for  deer,  but  very  light  for  elephanta 

The  trail  led  us  through  thick  forest  for  a  while,  but  very  soon 
entered  a  clearer  tract  and  passed  through  the  very  grove  of  du- 
rian  trees  we  had  visited  the  day  before.  Our  Malay  friends^  the 
durian  gatherers,  hailed  our  warlike  appearance  with  deUght^  and 
gathered  in  an  excited  group  around  the  ruins  of  their  pole  plat- 
form, which  the  rascally  elephants  had  torn  down  with  their  trunks 
just  before  daybreak.  They  pulled  it  down  as  a  sort  of  elephan- 
tine joke  on  the  Malays,  just  to  show  them  they  had  not  built 
beyond  their  reach.  The  Malays,  however,  regarded  it  as  any- 
thing but  a  joke  to  be  compelled  to  quit  their  platform,  dlimb 
up  into  the  tree-tops  and  sit  there  for  several  hours  in  a  badly 
scared  condition.  No  wonder  they  begged  us  to  shoot  all  the 
beasts,  one  by  one,  which  we  solemnly  promised  to  do. 

Within  the  next  hour,  the  trail  led  us  up  and  down  through  the 
more  open  jungle,  four  times  across  the  river,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  its  pebbly  banka  At  one  time,  nearly  an  hour  was 
lost  in  trying  to  carry  fhe  trail  across  a  stretch  of  hard,  bare  ground, 
where  it  got  inextricably  mixed  with  a  number  of  other  trails  made 
by  elephants  which  had  fed  about  at  random.  Dispersing,  we 
searched  carefully,  scrutinizing  every  broken  twig  and  blade  of 
gross  in  our  effort  to  find  the  direction  finally  taken  by  the  herd. 
At  last  we  foimd  where  our  elephants  had  marched  off  into  the 
grassy  jungle  along  an  old  trad  for  some  distance.  No  wonder  we 
were  at  fault 

At  this  juncture  up  came  the  Jacoon&  **  You  vagabonds^"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Syers  in  Malay,  "  why  didn't  you  come  up  an  hour  ago 
and  save  us  all  this  trouble  ?  " 

"The  white  gentlemen  walked  so  fast  we  thought  we  would 
never  come  up  with  them,"  they  answered  very  frankly. 

The  trail  then  led  straight  away  for  a  tract  of  low,  swampy  for- 
est, and  the  character  of  the  jungle  changed  entirely.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  huge,  spreading  dumps  of  thorny  palms  grew 
in  great  abimdance,  and  rendered  our  progress  difficult  and  pain- 
ful Strangely  enough,  however,  the  farther  we  got  into  the 
swamp  the  thinner  became  the  undergrowth,  until  presently  it 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  we  found  uprooted 
trees,  decayed  tree-trunks,  dead  branches,  and  gnarled  surface-roots. 
The  trail  had  disappeared  entirely  under  a  foot  of  water,  save  when 
it  crossed  a  bit  of  dry  ground.  We  were  wading  along  in  water 
21 
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half  way  to  our  knees,  with  dow  and  tiresome  progress,  when  sud- 
denly the  old  Jacoon  ahead  of  us  stopped,  and  with  his  parong 
pointed  through  the  forest 

"  There  they  are,  boys ! "  exclaimed  Syers,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

A  hundred  yards  away  across  the  tangle  of  fallen  trees  and  dead 
branches  we  plainly  saw  the  massivo  dark-gray  forms  of  nine  wild 
elephants.  They  were  standing  in  the  water,  leisurely  browsing 
upon  the  juicy  aquatic  plants  that  grew  here  and  there,  and  wholly 
unoonsdous  of  our  presence.  It  was  a  fearful  place  for  an  attack, 
either  upon  them  or  by  them.  Ghreatly  to  our  amusement  our 
brave  Jacoons  immediately  swarmed  up  the  nearest  saplings,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  party  fell  back  in  good  order  and  con- 
cealed th6mselYe& 

As  the  reader  is  possibly  aware,  I  had  had  trouble  with  ele- 
phants before,  but  this  was  my  friend  Syers'  first  experience  with 
such  colossal  game.  like  a  true  sportsman  and  green  hand  at 
elephants,  he  was  for  attacking  the  herd  instantly,  before  it  took 
alarm  and  ran  away,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  even  partially  re- 
straining him. 

We  quickly  looked  the  herd  over  and  saw  that  the  only  tusker 
in  it  was  a  rather  small  one,  with  short  tusks,  but  fortunately  he 
was  the  one  nearest  us.  It  seemed  like  an  utter  impossibility  to 
get  near  enough  for  a  sure  shot  through  that  open  swamp ;  but,  se- 
lecting our  line  of  attack,  and  keeping  carefully  behind  the  tree- 
trunks  as  long  as  possible,  we  crouched  low  and  stole  forward.  In 
spite  of  our  caution,  a  stick  would  snap  every  now  and  then,  and 
our  feet  make  a  noisy  disturbance  in  the  water.  Mr.  Syers,  who  was 
eager  and  excited,  took  the  lead,  altogether  too  rapidly  I  thought^ 
and  I  followed,  almost  upon  his  heela 

At  last  we  reached  a  large  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  bit  of 
bore  ground.  Syers  stepped  up  on  it  and  cocked  both  barrels  of 
his  rifle.  The  elephant  was  in  clear  view  forty  yards  aMray,  but  his 
hind  quarters  were  toward  us  and  his  head  was  hidden  by  the  root 
of  an  upturned  tree.  Syers  threw  his  rifle  up  to  his  cheek  with  a 
look  that  meant  business,  and  was  glancing  along  the  barrels  for  a 
shot,  when  I  gave  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  and  hurriedly  whispered : 
Confound  it,  man,  don't  fire  yet  I " 

Why,  I  can  hit  him  here  well  enough,"  he  protested,  in  on 
excited  whisper. 

"  But  you  couldn't  possibly  kill  him.  We  must  get  up  to  that 
root  close  by  his  head  before  we  fire." 
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I  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  vexed  or  amiised  at  my  good 
friend's  impetuosity,  for  I  felt  that  as  an  old  elephant  hunter  of 
four  months'  standing  (and  running  also  I)  he  should  have  allowed 
me  to  lead  the  attack.  I  shall  always  regard  it  as  a  hunter^s  mira- 
cle that  we  succeeded  in  approaching  that  animal  when  making  so 
much  noise  and  going  ahead  so  precipitately  in  open  cover. 

With  every  nerve  strained  to  highest  tension,  we  crept  out 
recklessly  toward  the  upturned  root,  crouching  olmoet  into  the 
water,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety  we  reached  it 
and  were  within  twelve  paces  of  our  elephant  I  was  totally  sur- 
prised at  his  not  seeing,  hearing,  nor  scenting  us.  He  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  our  presence  until  we  both  stepped  from  our  cover, 
aimed  quickly  at  his  temple  and  fired  together. 

The  great  beast  gave  a  tremendous  start  as  the  bullets  crashed 
into  his  skull,  threw  his  trunk  aloft  with  a  thrilling  scream  and 
wheeled  toward  us. 

Before  he  had  time  to  make  a  single  step  forward  we  aimed  for 
the  fatal  spot  over  the  eye  and  fired  again.  Down  sank  the  pon- 
derous head,  the  legs  gave  way,  and  the  huge  beast  settled  down 
where  he  stood  and  rested  in  the  mud,  back  uppermost,  with  his 
feet  doubled  under  him. 

We  instantly  reloaded  and  came  to  a  "ready,**  just  as  the  tough 
old  pachyderm  began  to  slightly  recover  and  struggle  to  regain  his 
feet  Choosing  our  positions  this  time,  a  couple  of  shots  behind 
the  ear  penetrated  his  brain  and  settled  matters.  With  a  convul- 
sive shudder  and  a  deep  groan  the  great  creature  slowly  sank 
bock  upon  the  ground,  moved  his  trunk  feebly  a  few  moments^ 
fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  expired. 

Of  course  all  the  other  elephants  had  bolted  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  were  by  that  time  for  away.  Our  followers  came  running  up, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  our  success,  and  when  they  surrounded 
the  fallen  giant  their  exclamations  of  astonishment  were  loud  and 
fervent.  We  could  not  measure  our  game,  but  according  to  the 
circumference  of  his  fore  foot^  and  his  general  appearance,  he  was 
about  eight  feet  in  height  at  the  shouldera  His  back  was  thickly 
encrusted  all  over  with  a  half-inch  coating  of  dried  mud,  the  wise 
provision  of  a  sagacious  animal  against  the  attacks  of  the  swarm  of 
huge  gad-flies  which  buzzed  about  him.  They  bit  the  blood  out 
of  us  more  than  once,  and  annoyed  us  exceedingly  while  we  were 
at  work  on  the  dead  elephant 

In  a  pouring  rain,  we  cut  ofi*  his  head  and  took  his  skull,  cervi- 
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oal  Yertobrn»  and  feet — quite  enoogh  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  that 
pestilential  swamp.  We  carried  home  all  except  the  skull,  which 
we  left  to  be  brought  out  the  next  day  by  a  party  of  Malaya 

We  reached  home  thoroughly  tired,  hungry,  and  bedraggled, 
but  Jules  Mumm  and  Cat's  Face  came  to  our  rescue,  and  as  Syers 
and  I  sat  on  the  slatted  floor  and  banqueted  from  the  top  of  our 
camp  chest  we  ran  the  chase  all  oyer  again. 

The  next  day  the  elephant's  skull  was  carried  out  of  the  jungle, 
and  I  stayed  at  home  to  dean  it  carefully  with  knife  and  scraper, 
while  Mr.  Syers  went  off  on  an  unsuccessful  hunt  after  wild  cattle. 

The  day  following  that  we  had  another  go  at  elephanta  We 
overtook  a  herd,  and  attacked  it  in  thick  cover,  bareheaded,  in  a 
pouring  rain  which  half  blinded  us.  The  only  tusker  in  the  herd 
was  small  and  young,  and  I  was  for  letting  him  go,  but  my  eager 
companion  insisted  that  elephants  were  a  nuisance  in  Selangore, 
and  ought  to  be  killed  off  for  that  reason  if  no  other.  We  fired  at 
the  young  tusker,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down,  and  the  herd  made 
off  very  deliberately.  They  thought  our  firing  was  thunder,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  the  storm.  I  was  willing  to  let  them  go,  but  Syers 
voted  to  follow  them  up,  so  I  assented  with  every  appearance  of 
satisfaction.  For  three  mortal  hours  we  went  at  our  best  speed 
along  that  trail,  through  mud  and  water  a  foot  deep,  through  bog 
and  brake,  over  fallen  trees,  and  through  thickets  of  thorny  palma^ 
until  finally,  when  quite  tired  out,  we  came  up  to  the  elephimts  in 
the  densest  of  cover. 

As  we  were  advancing  promptly  to  the  attack,  across  a  bit  of 
open  ground  with  the  herd  on  our  left,  we  heard  a  sudden  crashing 
in  the  bushes  on  our  rights  and  in  another  instant  saw  a  young 
seven-foot  elephant  coming  full  tilt^  straight  toward  us,  and  not 
twenty  yards  away.  I  thought^  "  Merciful  heavens  I  The  beast  is 
charging  us !  "  and  we  instantly  threw  up  our  guns  to  fire.  I  took 
a  quick  aim  at  his  forehead,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
trigger,  when  the  elephant,  then  within  twenty  feet  of  us,  suddenly 
sheered  off  at  a  right  angle  to  his  former  course,  and  fairly  humped 
himself  to  get  safely  away.  He  went  at  a  splendid  gtai,  directly 
away  from  us. 

"  All  rights  my  young  friend,  its  a  bargain  I "  thought  I,  thank- 
fully.    "  You  let  me  alone  and  111  do  the  same  by  " bang  I  went 

Syers'  rifle,  with  an  infernal  roar  just  beside  my  ear,  aimed  at  the 
fast  retreating  elephant  Hod  he  shot  him  in  the  hind  quarter? 
The  animal  gave  a  shrill  little  scream,  humped  his  back  still  higher. 
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pulled  his  throttle  wide  open,  and  rushed  off  through  the  juxigle 
like  a  runaway  locomotiye. 

I  turned  to  Syers  in  astonishment 

**  What  on  earth  did  you  shoot  for,  and  where  did  yon  hit  him  ?  " 

**  Why,  confound  it^  I  thought  he  was  going  to  run  over  us,  and 
he  scared  me  so  I  put  a  ball  through  the  butt  of  his  ear  to  pay 
him  off" 

I  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  my  vindictiye  friend's  expense,  in 
which  he  joined  very  heartily,  for  I  certainly  never  saw  a  more  ab- 
surd performance  in  the  hunting  field.  The  idea  of  his  firing  a 
ball  at  that  little  elephant,  who  was  already  doing  his  best  to  get 
away  from  us,  was  coniical,  to  say  the  leasts  and  the  joke  lasted 
many  a  day. 

On  the  way  home  we  made  a  very  interesting  disooreiy,  quite 
by  accident  We  fell  in  with  an  old  lialay  and  some  Jacoons, 
who  walked  along  with  us  for  some  distance.  As  we  were  going 
through  the  forest^  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  a  gray  lime- 
stone cliff  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  covered  on  the  top  with 
forest^  we  noticed  in  the  air  a  very  curious,  pungent  odor,  like 
guano,  the  cause  of  which  we  could  not  divine,  Mr.  Syers  turned 
to  the  old  Malay,  who  was  familiar  with  the  neighborhood,  and  in- 
quired : 

"What  is  it  that  stinks  so ?" 
Bats'  dung,  sir.** 
Bats'  dung !    Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  cave  yonder  in  the  rocks,  sir." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  of  it  the  other  time  we  were  here^  old 
simpleton  ?  " 

•    "I  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  know  about  it^  sir,"  said  the  old 
fellow,  innocently. 

We  turned  about  directly  and  made  for  the  difi^  under  the  old 
man's  guidance.  The  cave  was  soon  reached.  We  climbed  up 
forty  feet  or  so  over  a  huge  pile  of  angular  rocks  that  had  fallen 
from  the  face  of  the  cli£^  and  on  going  down  a  sharp  incline  found 
ourselves  underneath  a  huge  mass  of  bare  limestone  rock,  leaning 
at  an  angle  of  forfy-five  degrees  against  the  side  of  the  clifi^  form- 
ing a  cavernous  arch,  open  at  both  ends  and  a  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  hung  with  smootti,  dull-gray  stalactites,  which,  when  broken 
off,  showed  such  a  dean  white  limestone  formation  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  marble. 

From  near  the  bottom  of  this  curioudy  formed  ardi  a  wide 
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opening  led  into  the  cave  proper.  We  procured  a  torch  of  dry 
bamboo  and  entered  forthwith.  This  cave,  which  it  seems  is  called 
Gua  Belah,  or  the  Double  Cave,  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  to  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  about  forty  feet  high  at  the  highest  point  The  ground 
plan  of  the  cavern  is  therefore  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  walls 
were  smooth,  of  a  light-gray  color,  and  without  stalactite&  The 
floor  was  covered  to  an  unknown  depth  with  a  layer  of  loose  and 
dry  bat  guano,  which  gave  off  the  odor  we  had  noticed  half  a  mile 
away. 

The  cave  vras  full  of  bats  {Eonyderis  spilla)  which  left  their 
resting  places  on  the  walls  as  we  entered,  and  flew  round  and  round 
above  us  in  a  roaring  swarm,  at  times  coming  within  a  foot  of  our 
faces.  Our  footsteps  fell  noiselessly  on  the  soft  and  spongy  bed  of 
guano,  and  had  we  been  provided  with  sticks  we  could  have  easily 
knocked  many  bats  from  the  walls.  There  must  have  been  two 
thousand  of  them  there.  In  the  outer  cavern  we  easily  shot  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  as  they  clung  to  the  rocks  high  above  us. 

Not  tax  from  that  cave  was  another  in  the  same  mountain, 
which  we  visited  on  the  following  day.  The  mouth  was  simply  a 
hole  in  the  base  of  the  rocky  wall,  leading  straight  into  a  low,  but 
very  extensive,  cavern,  which  must  have  been  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
extent  The  low  roof  reminded  me  of  a  mine,  and  the  numerous 
galleries  and  narrow  passages  leading  off  on  either  side  rather 
heightened  the  resemblance.  In  the  light  of  our  torches  the  roof 
was  yellowish-white  and  very  clean  looking,  generally  smooth,  and 
without  stalactites.    The  floor  also  was  bare  rocL 

We  found  the  mouth  of  the  cave  entirely  stopped  with  branches 
—excepting  one  opening  about  a  foot  square — and  were  informed 
that^  after  thus  blocking  the  mouth,  the  Jacoons  send  two  or  three 
men  inside  to  scare  the  bats  out  so  they  can  be  knocked  down  by 
the  sticks  of  those  who  stand  outside  at  the  oi>ening.  We  tried 
the  same  dodge  in  order  to  get  a  few  more  perfect  specimens,  and 
easily  secured  five  by  this  knock-down  procesa  The  scheme  is  so 
easy  to  work,  however,  and  so  successful  that  the  Jacoons  have  al- 
most entirely  depopulated  the  cave  of  its  winged  inhabitanta 

After  leaving  l^is  cave,  which  is  called  "  Gua  Lada,"  or  Chilli 
Cave,  we  were  conducted  through  a  mile  of  very  wet  jungle  to  a 
third  cave,  called  "Gua  Lambong,"  which  is  really  a  very  fine  cav- 
ern. At  the  mouth  there  is  a  perfect  little  vestibule  scooped  out* 
of  the  soUd  rock  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the  express  accommoda- 
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lion  of  tlie  party  vho  will  Iceep  a  Btand  tliere  tor  (he  sale  of  refimh* 
menta,  photographs,  and  torches  to  the  touriats  who  will  Tint  the 
oave  dtiring  the  next  oentui;. 

On  entering  the  cave  at  the  yawning  black  h(de,  we  foond  our- 
selTca  in  a  grand  cathedral,  whose  floor,  wtdls,  and  roof  were  of 
smooth  white  limestone  rock.  Descending  for  a  few  yards  &om 
the  mouth  we  came  to  a  clear  stream  of  water  rippling  across  the 
rocky  floor  and  seeking  an  exit  near  the  month.    Crossing  this,  we 


walked  forward  along  a  grand  goUery,  witli  dean  and  level  flooi^ 
l>eTpendicular  walls  and  gothio  roof,  like  the  nave  of  a  cathedral« 
fifty  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  high.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  gol- 
leiy — which  was  by  our  estimate  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length 
— the  roof  suddenly  rose  in  a  great  round  dome  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  completing  so  perfectly  the  resemblance  of  SL 
Peter's,  at  Home,  that  had  I  the  privilege  of  naming  the  cavern  I 
could  call  it  nothing  else  than  Cathedral  Cave.  The  accompanying 
diagram  represents  a  vertical  secUon,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ob- 
tained without  measurements. 

We  stood  for  some  time  gazing  in  silence  about  ns,  quite  awed 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  natural  rock-temple  we  had  discovered. 

Bemembering  the  Baptistry  at  Pisa,  and,  recalling  ite  beautiful 
echo,  I  sang  out  dear  and  strong, 


The  echo  of  the  three  notes  mingled  directly  in  a  beautiful  chord, 
wonderfully  prolonged,  like  the  sound  of  three  voices  winging  their 
way  upward  until  tliey  were  lost  in  the  diatanoe.    Tba  illusion  was 
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perfect  and  the  effect  of  the  echo  highly  weird  and  impressiTe,  It 
eeemed  fully  a  quarter  of  a  minute  that  the  echo  reverberated  in 
the  top  of  that  rocky  dome.  As  a  further  experiment,  Mr.  Syers 
discharged  his  rifle,  and  the  report  sounded  like  a  deep  boom  of 
thunder,  prolonged  and  rolling,  echoing  in  the  dome  and  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  gallery  with  a  long-continued  roar. 

Under  the  dome  the  floor  began  to  rise  as  we  progressed,  and 
sloped  up  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  where  the  cavern  terminated 
in  a  narrow  cleft  This  portion  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit  of  bat  guano,  loose  and  dry,  but  there  were  very  few 
bats  in  the  cave. 

All  these  caves  are  about  three  miles  east  of  Batu,  and  nine 
from  Ewala  Lumi)or,  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  whole  hill  is  a 
solid  mass  of  white  crystalline  limestone,  and  its  greatest  height  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  Besides  catching  bats  in  the  caves,  the 
Jacoons  say  that  they  often  retreat  to  them  for  safety  at  certain  sea- 
sons when  the  woods  are  overrun  by  wild  elephants  and  other  dan- 
gerous animals. 

We  made  several  other  hunting  excursions  in  different  direc- 
tions from  Batu,  always  under  good  guidance,  but,  although  we 
often  saw  the  tracks  of  wild  cattle,  we  were  never  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  the  animals  themselves.  The  inevitable  krah  monkey 
(Macacus  cynomcHgus)  was  often  seen  and  sometimes  shot 

Squirrels  were  plentiful,  and  besides  two  other  species  {SciuruB 
ephippium  and  bicolar)  we  shot  several  specimens  of  the  beautiful 
black  and  white  Sciurus  Rafflesi. 

The  Malays  and  Jacoons  brought  us  many  specimens  of  the 
pretty  little  mouse-deer  (Tragulus  napu  and  kanchil),  several  small 
Felime  {Fdia  marmorata  and  Bengalensis),  and  two  species  of  civet  oat 
(  Viverra),  all  of  which  they  caught  in  traps  for  our  especial  benefit 
We  collected  a  few  bright  birds  also,  and  one  rhinoceros  hombilL 

Having  spent  a  week  at  Batu  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  we 
sent  our  elephant  bones,  rock  specimens  from  the  caves  and  other 
dead  weight  down  to  Elang  by  tlio  river,  while  we  packed  up  and  re- 
turned to  Ewola  Lumpor.  On  the  ride  back  Mr.  Syers'  pony  went 
down  when  at  f uU  gallop  and  gave  him  a  terrible  fall,  which,  but  for 
the  protection  of  his  thick  pith  helmet  mighthave  resulted  very  seri- 
ously. It  would  have  sent  almost  any  other  man  to  bed  for  a  week, 
but  my  plucky  friend  insisted  on  his  abihty  to  cony  out  the  pro- 
gramme, and  would  scarcely  let  me  rub  him  mih  my  favorite 
remedy. 
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On  reaching  Ewala  be  took  me  off  four  miles  south  to  see  a 
number  of  tin  mine&  The  road  was  good  all  the  way,  and  lay 
through  open  uplands  of  dark  aUuvial  soil  We  passed  several  fine 
fields  of  sugar-cane,  two  of  tobacco,  and  my  guide  pointed  out  sev- 
eral coffee  bushes  hanging  full  of  berries.  There  were  houses  and 
huts  of  both  Malays  and  Ohinese  scattered  along  the  road,  and  the 
two  could  always  be  distinguished  at  a  glance.  Those  of  the  Chi- 
nese were  always  in  good  repair,  and  surrounded  by  flourishing  and 
beautif  uUy-kept  vegetable  gardens  of  one  to  two  acres  in  extent 
The  houses  of  the  Malays  were  always  in  bad  repair,  and  their  gar- 
dens, when  they  had  any,  were  neglected  and  weedy.  Every  China- 
man we  met  or  saw  was  carrying  something,  or  else  at  work  in  his 
garden.  Every  Malay  was  either  strolling  along  empty-handed,  or 
else  loafing  in  the  door  of  his  hut  If  Selangore  were  my  territoiy  I 
would  give  it  to  the  Chinese.  Before  returning,  however,  we  were 
astonished  beyond  measure  at  seeing  two  Malays  actually  at  work 
in  a  garden,  and  we  stopped  and  gazed  at  them  in  incredulous 
amazement. 

The  first  tin  mine  is  about  four  miles  from  Ewala,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  "  flat^"  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills. 

The  tin  is  found  in  the  form  of  dark-colored  sand  or  fine  gravel 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  reached  by  simply  re- 
moving all  the  over-lying  strata  of  soil,  clay,  and  graveL  The  tin 
lay  in  a  bed,  like  a  vein  of  coal,  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
water  which  runs  into  the  excavation  is  pumped  out  by  an  overshot 
water-wheel  and  an  endless  chain,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance 
which  I  cannot  tbke  time  to  describe.  In  the  smelting-ehed  near 
by  the  tin  is  simply  melted  out  and  run  into  ingots  of  a  size  and 
shape  convenient  to  handle. 

On  reaching  Ewala  again  we  found  the  "  Captain.  Cheena"  at 
home,  and  he  sat  us  down  to  a  superb  dinner,  consisting  of  soup, 
fish,  roast  capon,  roast  duck,  green  peas,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  pork 
chops,  curry  and  rice,  a  monster  tart^  mangosteens,  durianSy  ba- 
nanas and  champagne.  The  captain  does  not  speak  English,  so  I 
lost  the  benefit  of  a  conversation  with  him. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Elang,  and  after  a  day's  rest  I  be- 
gan to  get  ready  to  "  move  on." 

We  were  again  entertained  at  dinner  by  Captain  and  Mra 
Douglas  at  the  Besidency,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Although  the  country  is  perfectly  tranquil,  the  liLilays  are  a  trifle 
uncertain  and  the  Chinese  also,  as  the  murder  of  Europeans  not 
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long  since  in  Perak,  and  later  at  the  Dindings,  has  rendered  pain- 
fully evident  A  body  guard  of  six  stalwart  policemen  from  Mr. 
Syeni'  force  watches  over  the  Besidency  night  and  day,  so  that 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  foes  without  Captain  Douglas  has  en- 
teredy  heart  and  soul,  into  the  development  of  the  territory  of 
which  he  is  virtually  the  governor ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  such 
a  promising  oountiy  in  such  good  hand&  Under  the  control  of 
the  shiftless  Malays  its  resources  would  never  have  been  developed. 

It  takes  the  British  Government  to  rule  such  places  and  make 
them  habitable  for  producers,  and  worth  something  to  the  world. 

Nominally,  the  old  Sultan  of  Selangore  is  still  a  sultan,  and 
ruler  of  the  country,  but  actually  he  is  a  mere  flgure-head,  living 
off  in  a  comer  at  Selangore,  and  quietly  enjoying  the  royalty  of 
$2,000  per  month,  which  is  paid  him  out  of  ihe  revenues  of  the 
country  which  he  is  not  competent  to  govern  and  develop.  His 
son,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  figure-headship,  has  a  much  larger 
harem  than  his  sultanic  papa,  and  also  some  notions  of  his  own 
about  government,  which  may  result  in  giving  the  country  a  back* 
set  if  he  ever  acquires  the  power  to  put  them  in  force. 

The  Territoiy  of  Selangore  has  a  coast  line  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles^  and  it  extends  into  the  interior  about  fifty  miles, 
where  it  joins  Pahang,  another  territoiy  of  the  same  i)olitical  com- 
plexion. Its  population  in  1880  was  fifteen  thousand.  The  chief 
productions  of  the  country  are  tin,  gutta,  rattans,  rice,  gambler 
(pepper),  and  tobacco.  The  principal  industries  are  tin-mining, 
gardening,  and  gambling.  The  average  monthly  production  of  tin 
is  six  hundred  bharas,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
The  soil  of  the  interior  is  certainly  very  rich,  and  I  should  think 
could  be  made  to  produce  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  perhaps  coffee 
also,  with  great  profit 

As  a  sort  of  parting  send-ofi^  we  were  dined  the  last  evening  of 
our  stay  by  Mr.  Tumey,  Treasurer  of  Selangore  and  his  estimable 
lady.  This  is  what  the  Klang  people  mean  by  being  "  civil "  to 
strangers.  Healthy  civility  surely,  but  the  odds  are  every  time  in 
favor  of  the  stranger. 

Almost  my  only  disappointment  in  Selangore  was  that^  from  first 
to  last,  we  found  no  snakes  in  the  jungle.  I  fondly  hoped  to  meet 
a  python  in  his  native  wilds  and  see  what  he  would  do,  or  at  least 
an  Ophiophagus  elapa — snake-eating  cobra — ^but  neither  did  we  see. 
My  imaginaUon  had  pictured  the  forests  of  the  East  Indies  as  pro- 
ducing a  big  snake  for  every  square  mile,  but  they  are  almost  as 
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Bcaroe  as  snakes  in  Ireland.  In  all  m j  jangle  wanderings  in  the 
far  east  I  did  not  encounter  a  snake  four  feet  long,  although  I 
looked  for  them  very  hopefully.  It  was  disgusting  after  all  the 
big  snake  stories  I  had  heard.  The  only  snake  I  saw  in  Selangore 
was  a  vicious  little  viperine  affidr,  eight  inches  long,  which  I  killed 
with  a  prayer-book  in  Oaptain  Douglas'  drawing  room  at  the  Besi- 
dency,  while  kneeling  at  prayers  one  Sunday  evening.  He  came 
wriggling  toward  me  across  Uie  matting,  and  I  took  him  in.  Just 
before  my  visit  Mr.  Syers  killed  three  cobras  in  his  house  in  the  fort^ 
which  had  taken  up  quarters  imder  the  floor.  Fortunately  I  am 
not  at  all  nervous,  and  this  discovery  did  not  disturb  my  slumbers 
in  the  least 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay,  an  old  Malay  came  into  the  fort 
dragging  the  headless  body  of  a  python  which  measured  twelve 
feet  six  inches.  He  was  waUdng  through  the  jungle,  and  in  pass- 
ing by  a  hollow  tree,  the  snake  thrust  its  head  out  of  a  hole  near 
the  bottom.  He  whipped  out  his  parong  and  veiy  neatly  decapi?> 
tated  the  reptile  at  a  single  blow.  I  bought  the  body  and  sent  him 
back  for  the  head,  which  he  presently  produced,  and  at  the  last 
moment  we  removed  the  skin  and  preserved  it  for  mounting.  The 
jungle  had  relented  and  given  me  a  snake  after  alL 

A  few  months  later  I  saw  in  Singapore  a  fine  living  OphiojJiagua 
elapSy  about  seven  feet  long,  which  Captain  Douglas  had  sent  down 
to  the  Museum — the  third  specimen  of  that  species  he  had  secured. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Elang  I  was  in  no  way 
thankful  to  go.  My  visit  had  been  so  pleasant  that  I  was  really 
sorry  that  I  could  not  stay  longer.  My  collection  made  a  very  sat- 
isfactory showing  for  six  weeks'  work,  and  Mr.  Syers'  hearfy  hospi- 
tality had  made  the  place  seem  like  a  home.  He  himself  was  the 
most  interesting  specimen  I  found  in  this  territory,  and  as  a  char- 
acter study  he  was  "  immense."  In  point  of  modest  reminiscence 
of  ''dangers  he  had  passed,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field/'  he  was  another  Othello,  a  fit  type  for  the  hero  of  a  stalwart 
romance. 

But  my  time  came,  and  I  had  to  leave  his  rambling,  roomy,  and 
cool  bungalow  in  the  fort ;  the  Malay  bugler  who  used  to  practise 
the  **  Dead  March  in  Saul "  every  morning  ;  the  drills  and  parades ; 
and  the  jolly  friend  who  entertained  me  so  patiently  to  the  last 
At  parting,  he  gave  me  a  Malay  kris,  and  a  "pig-tail"  which  he  cut 
from  the  head  of  a  Chinese  murderer  just  before  hanging  him,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  visit 
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Three  clayi  laior  I  reached  Singapore  once  more,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Bomea 

At  thia  point  I  deairo  to  mention  the  kindneaa  of  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell,  now,  aUa !  numbered  with  the  ailent  majority,  who  was 
my  good  genius  all  the  time  I  remained  within  hia  reacL  I  was  a 
total  stranger  to  him  until  a  London  firm  placed  a  aum  of  monej 
to  my  credit  with  the  firm  of  Meanra  liartin,  Dyce  &  Co.,  of  whieh 
he  waa  the  head.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  atart  to  Borneo 
the  balance  remaining  to  my  credit  waa  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the 
trip,  and  my  good  friend  insisted  upon  adyandng  all  that  I  needed. 
IVom  that  time  until  I  started  home  I  spout  my  funds  flMter  than 
they  came,  and  CTcry  time  I  became  embarraissed  Mr.  Campbell 
generously  came  to  my  reliet  But  for  his  self-forgetful  generosity 
I  should  more  than  once  haTe  found  myself  in  most  unpleaaani 
straits,  due,  I  admits  to  my  own  fault  in  disregarding  Pkofeasor 
Ward's  instructions^  and  going  ahead  full  speed  with  my  work  in- 
stead of  resting  and  waiting  for  funds.  All  thanks  to  Robert 
Campbell,  and  the  firm  of  Martin,  Dyce  k  Ca  Thank  hearen  that 
my  bith  in  humanity  ia  so  often  and  so  handsomely  justified ! 

But  it  passes  my  understanding  how  any  stranger,  who  under 
such  dreumstanoes  ia  trusted  without  any  security,  can  be  so  un- 
speakably contemptible  as  to  defraud  his  benefactors^  as  I  hat« 
known  some  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

SABAWAS;  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Geographioftl  Podtioii  and  Area  of  Bomea — ExploratioiiB. — Ymn,  Singapoiv 
to  Sarawak.— The  Finest  Citj  in  Borneo.— Hittorical  Sketch  of  Sarawak 
Territory. — Sir  James  Brooke. — Anarohj  and  OppreMion.— Cevlon  of  the 
Territory. — Order  out  of  Ohaoa.— ETolntion  of  a  Model  OoTemment — A 
Wise  and  Good  Bajah.— Justice  in  Sarawak  and  the  United  States.— 
Present  Prosperitj.— A  Lesson  for  Political  Boonomista. 

Thbeb  hundred  miles  east  of  Singapore,  directly  under  the  equaior, 
lies  a  Tast  ialand  clad  from  centre  to  circumference  with  a  wonder- 
ful and  luxuriant  growth  of  unbroken  forest^  and  peopled  with  the 
strangest  men  and  beasts  to  be  found  in  all  the  East  Indies. 

Bich  in  both  Tegetable  and  mineral  products,  teeming  with 
animal  life,  and  filled  with  both  social  and  scientific  problems, 
Borneo  is  a  most  inviting  field,  interesting  alike  to  the  naturalist^ 
the  anthropologist^  and  the  student  of  political  economy.  In  time, 
also,  when  its  Tast  agricultural  resources  are  properly  dcTeloped, 
it  will  ofier  a  chance  for  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  to  the  otct- 
crowded  millions  of  China,  Hindostan,  and  eren  Europe. 

With  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  coast  line  of  over  three  thousand  miles^  Borneo  is  the  second 
largest  isbmd  in  the  world.  When  we  look  at  its  proportions  on  a 
map  which  compresses  the  whole  of  Asia  or  Australasia  into  the 
limits  of  a  single  atlas  page,  we  &il  to  realize  its  actual  immensity. 
The  whole  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  Maryland 
could  be  set  down  in  the  forest  which  covers  Borneo,  and  still  be 
surrounded  by  a  wide  belt  of  jungle.  The  length  of  the  island  is 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles^  and  its  greatest  width  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five. 
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Politically,  ihe  islimd  is  divided  into  the  Dutch  Territory,  which 
embraces  the  whole  southern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  the  is- 
land, fully  one-half  its  entire  area ;  the  Territory  of  Sarawak  on 
the  north  coasts  ruled  by  an  English  rajah ;  the  sultanate  of  Bru- 
nei, or  Borneo  Proper,  northeast  of  Sarawak ;  and  beyond  that  a 
fine  tract  of  territory,  now  called  Sabah,  almost  as  lai^e  as  Sara- 
wak, which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  'pass  from  the  protection 
of  the  sultan  of  Sulu  into  the  hands  of  a  new  mercantile  organiza- 
tion called  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  This  territory  has 
the  Kimanis  lUyer  (between  Qaya  Bay  and  Labuan  Island)  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  the  Sibuco  lUver  on  the  east  coasf^  for  its 
southern  boundary.  Its  area  is  between  twenty  and  twonty-fiTe 
thousand  square  milea  Its  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  include  a 
great  many  finely  sheltered  bays  and  harbors,  and  its  interior  has  not 
only  a  number  of  large  rivers,  but^  also,  the  highest  mountains  in 
Borneo,  including  Kina  Balu.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  that  such 
a  naturally  rich  and  promising  country  should  have  fallen  into  such 
good  hands  as  those  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  Messrs.  Dent^ 
Martin,  Bead,  and  Mayne.  Success  and  long  life  to  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company ! 

South  of  Brunei  lies  Kotei,  a  large  triangular  territory,  ruled 
by  a  Malay  sultan,  under  Dutch  protection,  but  as  independent  of 
the  Dutch  Gtovemment  as  Nicaragua  is  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  should  have  boundaries  and  a  color  of  its  own  on  every  map. 
Above  SLotei  lies  another  independent  territory  of  similar  shape, 
also  under  Dutch  protection,  but  about  as  little  known  as  the  Kina 
Balu  country  which  joins  it  on  the  north. 

Even  in  this  age  of  venturesome  and  persistent  travellers,  no 
white  man  has  crossed  Borneo  from  side  to  side,  and  its  interior 
remains  in  great  measure  a  sealed  book  No  European  has  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  more  than  to  ascend  one  river  to  near  its 
source,  cross  a  narrow  water-shed  an4  descend  a  contiguous  stream 
to  the  same  coast  from  which  he  started.  In  this  way  Yon  Gaffiron 
ascended  the  Barito  and  descended  the  Eapooas,  Bock  journeyed 
up  the  Mahakkam  and  down  the  Barito,  and  Wallace  traversed  the 
Sadong  and  the  Sarawak.  An  energetic  Scotchman,  prospecting 
for  diamonds,  also  crossed  from  the  Eapooas  Biver  to  the  Sarawak, 
St  John  thoroughly  explored  to  their  sources  the  Limbang  and 
Baram  lUvers  on  the  north  coasts  and  both  he  and  Hugh  Low  as- 
cended the  great  mountain  of  Eina  Balu,  near  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  island. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  arduous  and  full  of  risk  to  life  and  limb 
than  overland  travel  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  where  the  traveller 
is  confronted  by  dense,  dark  forests  and  rugged  mountains  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  interior  is  practi- 
cally an  uninhabited  wilderness,  destitute  of  nearly  everything  fit 
for  human  food,  and  he  who  would  explore  it  must  carry  on  his 
back,  through  forests  and  rivers,  and  over  mountains,  sufficient 
food,  clothing,  and  medicines,  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  journey* 
The  heart  of  Africa  is  not  nearly  so  inaccessible  as  the  heart  of  Bor- 
neo. The  difficulties  of  overland  travel  in  the  interior  are  almost 
beyond  beUef. 

Even  in  the  extreme  northeast^  accessible  from  the  coast  on 
three  sides,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  lake  and  a  mountain-peak 
higher  than  Kina  Balu,  never  yet  visited  by  a  white  man,  which 
beckon  to  the  explorer  with  whispered  promises  of  undiscovered 
wonder&  From  Uie  remote  interior  of  the  island  come  wonderful 
stories  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails,  with  descriptions  of  their  form 
and  habits,  stories  implicitly  believed  by  many  intelligent  natives^ 
but  which  even  the  most  skeptical  white  men  are  powerless  to  dis- 
prove. 

The  dense  ignorance  which  prevails  in  Singapore  regarding 
Borneo  is  quite  phenomenaL  Although  so  near  and  in  regular 
steam  communication  with  the  island,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  there  any  definite  information  regarding  the  distribution 
or  abundance  of  the  orang-utan.  At  last»  when  on  the  point  of  htaj* 
ing  a  steamer  ticket  for  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Pontianak,  I  was 
introduced,  quite  by  chance,  to  the  late  A.  R  Haughton,  Esq. — ^His 
Highness*  resident  of  the  Bejang  District^  Sarawak — ^which  piece 
of  good  fortune  led  to  an  immediate  and  important  change  in  my 
plan&  From  this  most  agreeable  and  obliging  official,  who,  from 
his  eighteen  years  of  service  in  the  Sarawak  Gbvemment^  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  question  regarding  Northern  Borneo,  I  learned 
that  the  orang-utan  had  not  yet  been  exterminated  in  the  rajah's 
territory,  and  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lnpar 
Rivers  abounded  in  animal  life.  I  forthwith  purchased  a  ticket  for 
Sarawak,  and  prepared  to  accompany  my  new  friend,  who  was  re- 
turning from  leave  of  absence  to  England  to  regain  his  shattered 
health. 

I  often  think  how  difierently  I  might  have  fared  in  my  visit  to 
Borneo  had  I  not  met  Mr.  Haughton  at  the  critical  moment 
Thanks  to  his  courtesy  and  friendly  interest^  my  introduction  to 
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the  island  was  a  Teiy  agreeable  one  ;  and  I  shall  always  remember 
that  but  for  him  I  should  have  gone  further  and  fared  worse,  for 
I  learned  later  that  Pontianak  would  not  haye  been  the  place  for 
me.  Since  my  return  to  America,  the  sad  news  has  reached  me 
that  my  genial  friend  has  gone  forever  from  the  land  he  helped  to 
govern  both  wisely  and  welL  In  his  nineteenth  year  of  service  his 
'  health  failed  utterly,  and  on  the  voyage  home  he  died  on  the  pas- 
sage up  the  Bed  Sea.  The  rajah  lost  a  valuable  officer  and  the 
Dyaks  a  valuable  and  trusted  friend. 

The  trim  little  steamer  Itajafi  Brooke^  belonging  to  the  Honor- 
able Borneo  Company,  makes  tri-monthly  trips  between  Singapore 
and  Sarawak  (pronounced  Sar-<i/i-wok),  carrying  to  the  latter  Clii- 
nese  emigrants,  doth,  brass,  and  ironware,  crockery,  opium,  to- 
bacco, sugar  and  manufactured  sundries,  and  returning  with  sago, 
flour,  gutta-percha,  dried  fish,  rattans,  edible  bird's  nests,  timber 
and  other  jungle  products,  and  also  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  antimony  and  quicksilver  from  the  mines  of  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany. 

On  August  7th  I  embarked  myself,  a  first-dass  Chinese  servant 
named  Ah  Kee,  a  half-caste  Portuguese  lad  named  Perara  to  assist 
in  hunting  and  preparing  specimens,  and  a  complete  jungle  outfit^ 
with  provisions  for  three  months. 

At  three  o'dock  we  left  the  Singapore  Boads,  and,  while  at  our 
six  o'dock  dinner,  steamed  out  between  Horsburgh  light  and 
Point  Bomania,  the  extreme  southeastern  point  of  Asia,  heading 
'^east-b'-north"  for  Sarawak  The  day  following  was  one  of 
smooth,  uneventful  sailing  o'er  a  "  sultry  summer  sea,"  with  here 
and  there  a  pretty  green  idet  in  sights  but  the  doudless  sunrise  of 
the  third  day  out  found  us  running  dose  along  the  coast  of  Bor- 
neo. Cape  Datu  lay  directly  astern.  Cape  Sipang  stood  out  di- 
rectly ahead,  while  all  along  Uie  south  stretched  the  yellow,  sandy 
beach  and  evergreen  forest  of  my  new  land  of  promise.  Borneo  at 
last,  the  land  of  apes  and  monkeys,  the  home  of  the  orang-utan, 
the  country  of  the  head-hunter,  perhaps  the  sepulchre  of  the  mys- 
terious Missing  link  I 

Far  in  the  interior  there  loomed  up  the  rugged  masses  and  iso- 
lated peaks  of  the  Krumbang  range,  clad  with  tropical  verdure, 
looking  dreamily  blue  and  hazy  in  the  distance.  As  we  proceeded, 
the  view  disdosed  still  more  lofty  and  extensive  ranges  farther  in- 
land, until  at  last  the  whole  interior  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
mountains  only,  between  which  and  the  sea  there  stretched  a  wide 
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expanse  of  level  forest  A  lofty,  flat-topped  mountain  called  Penris- 
sen,  elevation  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  lying  di- 
rectly south  from  Cape  Sipang,  was  pointed  out  as  the  site  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  Gbvemment  of  Sarawak  for  a  sanitariunL 

The  Sarawak  lUver  has  two  main  entrances^  one  called  the 
Santubong,  which  forms  a  northwest  pass,  while  the  Moritabas  is 
the  northeast  pass.  On  the  triangular  island  thus  formed,  Saniu- 
bong  Peak  lises  grandly  up,  like  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  to  a  height 
of  two  thousand  Roven  hundred  and  twelve  feot^  and  forms  a  noble 
landmark  at  the  river*s  mouth,  visible  forty  miles  at  sea. 

The  Santubong  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  navigate 
on  account  of  its  sand  banks  and  shoal  water,  and  the  Bqjah  Brooke 
always  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  to  Sarawak.  We  passed  Gape  Sipang  and  presently 
rounded  Po  Point,  upon  which  rocky  promontory  sits  a  dumpy  lit- 
tle light-house.  From  the  flag-staff  floats  the  flag  of  His  Highness, 
the  Eajah  of  Sarawak,  a  Si  George's  cross  half  black  and  half  red 
on  a  yellow  field.  The  face  of  Po  Point  is  a  smooth  cliff  of  brown- 
ish limestone,  which  shows  pale  yellow  in  places  where  masses  of 
rock  have  been  freshly  broken  away  by  round  shot  from  British 
gunboats  and  men-of-war.  These  vessels  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  cliff  as  a  target  for  cannon  practice  whenever  opportunity  affi>rdsL 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Moritabas  entrance,  the  river  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  width.  The  west  bonk  rises  in  a  considerable 
hill,  but  the  eastern  shore  is  a  level,  alluvial  plain  of  soft  mud, 
scarcely  above  tide  leveL  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of 
Santubong,  inhabited  by  Malay  fishermen.  The  tide  is  at  the  ebb 
as  we  enter,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  with 
dead  leaves  and  stems  of  the  nipa  palm,  decayed  logs»  dry  bamboo 
stems,  chunks  of  wood,  sticks,  leaves^  and  tnsh — ^in  shorty  a  level 
plain  of  driftwood  floating  swiftly  out  to  sea.  We  wondered  which 
of  those  logs  would  be  the  one  to  drift  far  out  past  Point  Po,  into 
the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  East  Indies  corresponding  to  ohr 
Gulf  Stream,  and  be  borne  along  on  the  bosom  of  the  Black  Biver, 
past  Japan,  until  finally  cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  serve  some  islander  as  firewood,  or  timber  for  a  new  harpoon 
handle.  The  river  needed  skimming,  badly,  and  like  most  equato- 
rial streams,  it  needed  straining  and  filtering  also,  for  it  was  brown 
and  murky  with  decayed  vegetation  and  vegetable  mould. 

The  banks  are  covered  with  low  mangroves  and  nipa  palmd^ 

{Nipa  fruiicana)  growing  in  the  soft  mud,  the  latter  sending  up 
22 
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their  tall,  feathery  leaTes  so  thickly  in  places  as  to  exclude  the 
monotonous  mangrove  entirely.  The  nipa  palm  resembles  a  bunch 
of  cocoanut  leaves  growing  stLflSy  up,  and  a  cocoanut  leaf  looks  like 
a  huge,  uncurled  ostrich  plume  dyed  a  deep  green. 

The  scenery  of  the  Sarawak  lUyer  below  the  capital  is  decidedly 
monotonous,  and  iminteresting  except  for  the  distant  mountains ; 
but  I  Yenture  to  assert  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  equatorial  river 
for  the  first  twenty  miles  up.  The  banks  are  of  soft  mud,  the 
jungle  is  low  and  swampy,  and  the  trees  are  so  small  and  strag- 
gling that  even  the  monkeys  disdain  to  inhabit  them.  We  must 
get  farther  from  the  coast  to  find  the  grand  forests  which  are  fairly 
alive  with  wonderful  monkeys,  and  apes,  deer,  wild  ''pigs"  (fancy 
a  "  pig  "  standing  thirtynseven  inches  high  at  the  shoulders  I),  dvet 
cats,  flying  squirrels,  hombills,  and  argus  pheasants.  On  the  way 
up  the  Sarawak  we  saw  not  a  single  monkey  nor  other  mammal,  and 
only  one  or  two  stray  birds. 

We  followed  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  river  for  nearly  four- 
teen miles  before  we  came  to  any  signs  of  civilization ;  and,  for  a 
time,  we  were  in  a  quandary  whether  or  not  to  class  as  such  the  first 
Malay  houses  we  saw.  The  Malay  loves  water  like  a  duck,  and,  if 
possible,  he  builds  his  house  on  piles  over  a  running  stream.  Fail- 
ing in  that,  he  builds  over  stagnant  water ;  and,  failing  in  that^  he 
builds  over  the  softest  mud  he  can  find. 

He  cannot  build  over  the  Sarawak  River  suitably  for  various 
reasons,  so,  leaving  thousands  of  dry  acres  tenantless,  he  builds 
over  the  soft  mud  on  the  river-banJc  His  boat-house  is  a  pole 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  his  wharf  is  a  slimy,  slippery,  slanting  log; 
reaching  down  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  across  the  mud,  and  into 
the  water  indefinitely.  If  your  Malay  is  really  industrious  and  en- 
terprising, he  may  even  go  so  for  as  to  cut  a  few  rough  notches 
along  the  top  of  his  landing-log ;  but  even  then  it  is  a  difficult  and 
perilous  feat  for  a  booted  European  to  make  a  landing  just  after 
tlfe  tide  has  gone  out  and  loft  a  good  thick  deposit  of  slippery  mud 
all  along  the  top  of  the  wharf. 

As  we  neared  the  capital  a  lofty  green  peak  seemed  to  rise 
from  just  behind  the  town,  but  in  reality  it  was  several  miles 
beyond.  It  was  Matang  Peak,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet  in  height  We  passed  a  number  of  Malay  houses 
and  straggling  villages  strung  along  the  banks,  passed  a  flourishing 
pottery,  a  warehouse  containing  a  million  rattan  canes,  a  number 
of  small  boats  and  a  few  large  ones,  came  to  some  airy  European 
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bouses,  rounded  a  little  promontory  and  came  in  sight  of  the  snow- 
white  walls  and  battlemented  tower  of  the  new  prison.  We  passed 
the  point,  the  dean  white  "  go-down "  (business  house)  of  the 
Borneo  Ck>mpany,  and  next  to  it  the  long  sheds  in  which  the  racing- 
boats  are  housed  from  one  New  Year's  Day  to  the  next  WhereTer 
an  Englishman  goes  he  takes  with  him  all  his  national  institutions, 
and  from  Nova  Zembla  to  New  Zealand,  wherever  two  or  three 
Englishman  are  gathered  together,  there  will  they  have  their  an- 
nual races  and  regatta ;  their  dub,  theatricals,  and  athletic  sports ; 
their  Times^  launch,  and  Bass'  pole  ale.  Forty-six  hours  from  our 
starting  finds  us  at  Sarawak,  here  known  only  as  Kuching— the 
Malay  for  "  Oat " — sixteen  miles  from  the  sea  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Singapora 

After  the  Borneo  Ck>mpany's  "go-down"  came  the  Ohinese 
bazaar,  a  long  regular  row  of  two-story  Chinese  diops  built  solidly 
together,  designed  and  executed  in  the  most  substantial  style  of 
Chinese  architecture.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  the  new  fort  perched 
upon  a  hilltop,  a  substantial  brick  structure,  rather  better  calculated 
to  withstand  an  attack  than  the  flimsy  wooden  stockade  which  the 
Chinese  assaulted  and  carried  so  easily  during  their  insurrection 
in  1867. 

Just  above  the  fort,  at  the  top  of  a  grassy  slope  which  sweeps 
up  from  the  riverside  and  overlooks  the  town,  is  the  Awfawa^  the 
residence  of  His  Highness  the  Bajah,  the  palace,  in  fact.  It  is  really 
three  complete  houses  such  as  Europeans  build  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, differing  from  the  regular  Indian  bungalow  in  being 
much  higher  and  possessing  two  stories  instead  of  one.  The  base- 
ment floor  contains  the  dining-room,  billiard  and  store  rooms, 
while  the  more  spadous  upper  floor,  being  well  above  the  mala- 
rious dampness  of  the  earth,  contains  the  drawing-room,  library 
and  sleeping  apartments.  Along  the  entire  front  of  the  main 
building  runs  a  cool  and  roomy  verandah,  furnished  with  tables, 
easy  chairs,  and  newspapera  Long  strips  of  striped  black  and 
white  matting  hang  between  the  pillars  which  support  the  roo^ 
and,  when  let  down  at  full  length,  they  form  for  the  verandah  a 
continuous  ventilated  screen  to  protect  the  interior  from  the  dash- 
ing of  rain,  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the 
passers-by. 

An  ancient-looking  square  tower  with  battlements  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  Astana,  which,  together  with  the  coat  of  arms  over 
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the  door  and  the  swarthy  sentry  in  the  doorway,  giyes  to  the  edi- 
fice the  air  of  a  feudal  castle.  But  it  is  a  very  modest  residence 
for  a  man  who  is  absolute  monarch  over  such  a  large  territory,  and 
who,  were  he  avariciously  disposed,  could  plunder  his  subjects  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  position  in  truly  regal  style. 

The  riTcr  is  well  filled  with  crafty  including  decent  schooners 
of  modem  type,  Malay  trading  praus,  Malay  and  Dyak  "  sampans  " 
—every  smaJl  canoe  is  a  "  sampan  "  in  Malayana — Chinese  junks, 
clumsy  coasting  vessels,  a  number  of  large  sailing  ships,  and  the 
steam  vessels  Aline  and  Firefly  of  H.  H.'s  Navy. . 

As  soon  as  we  touched  the  wharf,  my  fellow-passenger  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  good-looking  young  Englishmen,  in  corded 
white  uniform  coats  and  cork  helmets,  who  welcomed  him  back 
with  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile,  I  was  busy  with  my  two  servants, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  hired  a  cart  and  loaded  it  with  the 
boxes,  bagsi,  and  parcels  containing  our  jungle  outfit,  which  in* 
duded  canned  provisions^  kitchenware,  guns,  ammunition  in  great 
variety,  preservatives,  tools,  alcohol  cans»  bedding,  clothing,  and 
books,  and — last  but  not  least — two  bags  of  Spanish  dollars. 

We  took  our  way  up  a  broad  street  which  loads  from  the 
handsome  new  jail,  passed  the  south  side  of  the  bazaar,  the  court- 
house and  public  offices  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  the  hospital,  the 
government  dispensary,  the  library,  European  residences  in  plenty, 
and  at  last  came  to  the  hotel  of  the  place,  the  Bajah's  Arm&  Just 
above  this  hotel,  on  a  pretty  knoU,  stands  the  handsome  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Besident  of  Sarawak  proper,  an  office  filled  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  William  M.  Crocker. 

In  front  of  the  court-house  I  noticed  nearly  a  dozen  extremely 
long  and  wide-mouthed  brass  cannons,  all  of  small  calibre,  however, 
but  each  had  a  history.  Some  had  been  taken  from  pirates,  others 
from  the  stockades  of  rebelUous  rajahs  in  early  days,  while  others 
represented  fines  imposed  by  the  government  and  paid  by  native 
chiefs  who  had  violated  tlie  law&  It  sounds  oddly  enough  to  bo 
told  that  "Nipah  Tuah,  of  Tatu,  has  confessed  to  having  murdered 
a  Mukah  Dyak,  supposing  him  to  be  under  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  had  been  fined  six  piculs "  (about  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  brass  guns)  I 

A  tour  of  observation  through  the  bazaars  and  the  town  is  full 
of  interest.  One  first  notices  that  the  streets  are  scrupulously 
dean,  the  drainage  good,  and  that  the  town  has  been  laid  out  with 
European  regularity.    There  is  nothing  sli^Hdiod  or  loose-jointed 
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about  Euching.  The  principal  busiDess  siareet  is  that  facing  the 
river  for  about  half  a  mile.  The  shops,  which  ore  kept  almost  ez- 
duBivelj  by  Chinese  and  Elings  (Hindoos),  are  filled  with  a  moder- 
ate assortment  of  European  sundries^  which  include  a  gaudy  array 
of  colored  cotton  cloth,  cheap  cutlery,  fancy  mirrors,  tin  boz68» 
combs,  glass  beads,  perfumery,  belts,  handkerchiefs^  Malay  caps, 
tools  of  many  kinds,  thread,  needles,  buttons^  brass  wire,  poddies, 
spectacles,  ammunition,  etc.  In  the  provision  shops  were  the  usual 
food  staples;  and  also  quantities  of  alum,  blue  vitriol,  woshing- 
sodo,  soap,  indigo,  and  various  kinds  of  roots,  herbs  and  seeds  "  for 
the  healing  of  nationa" 

Fruits  were  abundant,  but  vegetables  were  scarce.  I  noticed 
quantities  of  bananas,  jak  fruity  custard  apples^  watermelons  and 
dates  ;  also  hundreds  of  fresh  turtle  eggs  from  an  island  near  the 
coast,  and  poultry  in  plenty,  but  in  the  fish  market  the  supply  of 
fish  was  very  scanty. 

Unlike  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  Borneo,  Sarawak  is 
high  and  dry,  and  quite  substantially  built  The  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  brick,  ne&tly  whitewashed,  and  those  of  the  European  resi- 
dents are  nearly  always  surrounded  by  spacious  ornamental  grounds 
full  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  houses  of  the  Malays  line 
the  river-banks  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below 
the  bazaar,  but  there  is  not  a  Dyak  residence  in  the  place.  They 
prefer  the  ftreedom  and  seclusion  of  the  jungles. 

When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  Sarawak  Territozy 
and  its  people  with  the  state  of  affidrs  which  existed  prior  to  the 
year  1841,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mighty  changes  which  have 
been  effected,  and  admiration  for  the  agencies  by  which  they  have 
been  wrought 

In  the  year  1889,  there  landed  at  the  town  of  Sarawak  on  Eng- 
lish genUomon  of  fortune  with  a  heart  full  of  good-will  to  men,  in 
short,  a  real  nobleman  of  the  highest  type  our  modem  civilization 
is  capable  of  producing.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  which 
must  have  awakened  sympathy  in  any  but  a  heart  of  stona  As  a 
study  in  political  economy  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  principal 
features  of  the  condition  of  Sarawak  then  and  now. 

When  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  arrived  from  England  in  his  little 
vessel,  the  Royalist,  he  found  the  territory  in  an  almost  indescrib- 
able state  of  anarchy,  oppression,  and  murderous  confusion.  Form- 
ing, as  it  did  at  that  time,  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Borneo  proper, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Brunei,  Sarawak 
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was  ruled,  or  rather  miaruled,  by  the  Bajoh  Muda  HaamTn  and 
his  prime  minister,  Pangeran  Makota,  the  greatest  yillain  who  eyer 
wore  a  sarong.  Attached  to  these  worthies  and  their  immediate  re- 
lations was  a  swarm  of  reprobate  Malay  nobles  (?)  and  lesser  fol- 
lowers, representing  every  degree  of  worthlessness  and  profligacy, 
most  of  whom  liyed  solely  by  officially  plundering  the  people,  and  not 
a  few  by  coyert  piracy,  llie  Dyaks  were  the  only  producers,  and, 
as  such,  the  Malays  considered  them  their  lawful  prey.  Upon  those 
wretched  jungle-dwellers  were  practised  every  species  of  oppression, 
extortion,  and  open  robbery  from  the  most  brutal  to  tlio  most  re- 
fined. To  prevent  any  attempt  at  a  combined  resistance,  the  various 
tribes  were  encouraged  to  wage  murderous  wars  with  each  oUier, 
which  often  led  to  the  utter  extermination  of  whole  villages  at  a 
single  blow.  In  this  way  the  short-sighted  Malays  more  than  once 
destroyed  their  own  sources  of  revenue.  Head-hunting  was  the 
chief  business  of  life  with  the  Dyaks ;  and  robbery  v^as  that  of  the 
Malava 

The  degree  of  oppression  patiently  endured  by  the  poor  Dyaks 
is  almost  incredible.  The  Malays,  from  time  iifimemorial,  have 
regarded  them  as  their  natural  bondsmen,  heathens  with  no  more 
claims  to  consideration  than  oxen,  with  no  inalienable  rights  even 
to  life.  Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  taxed  first  by  the 
local  officers  on  account  of  the  rajah,  and  then  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officers  themselve&  The  jungle  produce  collected  by  the  Dyaks 
was  monopolized,  t.a,  taken  at  a  fixed  price  by  the  patingi,  who 
also  claimed  their  mats,  boats,  fowls,  and  fruit  at  his  pleasure,  and 
had  the  power  to  claim  their  services  at  whatever  price  suited  his 
convenience.  When  the  rajah  or  the  patingi  had  received  all  they 
cared  to  extort,  their  relatives  and  immediate  followers  claimed  the 
right  of  forced  trade,  and  gradually  this  privilege  v^as  extended  to 
every  Malay  in  the  territory. 

To  the  Dyaks  this  was  a  two-edged  sword,  which  was  wielded 
in  a  vexy  simple  manner.  The  Pangeran  Makota,  for  instance,  would 
send  to  a  Dyak  village  an  invoice  of  rice,  cloth,  gongs,  iron,  or  salt 
at  a  price  from  six  to  eight  times  their  real  value,  and  in  payment 
he  would  demand,  at  one-eighth  of  its  value,  any  produce  the  Dyaks 
possessed  The  profits  from  these  transactions  sometimes  reached 
as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  per  cent  of  the  amount  in- 
vested. If  the  Dyak  declared  himself  wholly  without  property, 
starving,  and  unable  to  pay,  the  reply  would  be  :  "  Then  give  me 
your  wife,  or  your  child ; "  and  there  was  generally  sufficient  power 
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behind  the  demand  to  enforce  payment  in  some  form.  If  a  whole 
dan  stubbornly  refused  payment^  it  would  be  threatened  with 
an  attack  from  a  more  powerful  hostile  clan,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  Malays  managed  to  keep  them  in  abject  poverty.  The 
arch-Yillain,  Makota^  used  to  assert  that  he  liked  to  get  eren  their 
cooking-pots  from  them.  Not  only  were  the  Dyaks  robbed,  but  in 
most  instances  they  were  compelled  to  carry  to  the  boats  the  very 
plunder  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 

If  a  Malay  was  ever  injured  in  body  or  estate,  and  the  injuiy, 
however  slight,  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  a  Dyak,  the  latter 
would  be  fined  heavily  for  "  a  fault  **  To  serioudy  injure  a  Malay, 
no  matter  how  acddentally,  was  ruin  to  the  Dyak.  Matters  finally 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  wretched  aborigines  abstained  from 
growing  crops  which  only  brought  their  oppressors  upon  them, 
and,  in  many  instances,  were  able  to  live  only  by  secreting  food  in 
thejungle&  Hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  seized  and 
kept  as  slaves,  and  scores  of  Dyak  men  became  dave  debtors. 
Seriff  Sahib  knd  his  brother,  Seriff  Muller,  two  atrodous  pirate 
chieftains,  both  of  whom  were  incontinently  thradied  and  utterly 
crushed  by  Captain  Keppd  and  Bajah  Brooke,  were  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  sending  armed  parties  to  the  Dyak  settlements  to  bring 
down  aU  the  young  boys  and  girls  they  could  catch.  It  is  stated, 
on  good  auUiority,  that  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  fre- 
quently been  captured  at  one  time,  and  kept  as  daves. 

The  Malay  rulers  not  only  permitted  indiscriminate  head-hunt- 
ing and  sanguinary  warfare  among  the  Dyak  tribes^  but  openly 
connived  at  it  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  ruler  giving  a  powerful 
clan  permisdon  to  attack  and  exterminate  a  weaker  one,  also  )nB 
own  subjects,  but  this  was  often  dona 

As  a  consequence,  the  Dyaks  could  no  longer  live  in  dans^  but 
sought  rofugo  in  the  mountains  or  the  jungle,  a  few  together ;  and 
one  of  thom  pathetically  said :  "  We  do  not  live  like  men ;  we  are 
like  monkeys ;  we  are  hunted  from  place  to  place ;  we  have  no  houses; 
and  when  we  light  a  fire  we  fear  the  smoke  will  draw  our  enemies 
uponua" 

All  these  miseries  were  inflicted  upon  a  people  naturally  amiable 
and  peaceful,  honesty  of  cheerful  dispodtion,  and  almost  childlike 
simplicity  of  manner.  The  result  can  be  readily  imagined.  In 
two  years'  time,  by  reason  of  famine,  sword,  davery,  forced  labor, 
and  dckness,  the  Dyak  population  of  Sarawak  proper  was  reduced 
from  14,360  persons  to  G,792,  or  lees  than  one-half  1    Some  clana 
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vrere  reduced  from  830  families  to  50  ;  one  of  100  families  bad  lost 
al\  its  women  and  children  ;  another  had  been  reduced  from  120 
families  to  2 ;  and  two  tribes  had  been  utterly  exterminated,  or 
driven  from  the  territory. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  people  when,  on  September  24, 
1841,  the  Territory  of  Sarawak  proper  was  formally  ceded  to  James 
Brooke,  and  he  became  its  "  rajah "  with  the  fullest  powers.  He 
was  the  man  for  the  hour.  His  first  official  act  was  the  release  and 
restoration  to  their  families  of  over  a  hundred  married  women  and 
girls  who  had  been  confined  at  the  capital  for  a  whole  year  by  the 
former  rajah.  Just  previous  to  this  formal  cession  of  the  territory, 
there  arrived  at  the  capital,  Euching,  a  hundred  war-boats  manned 
by  two  thousand  five  hundred  blood-thirsty  Dyaks^  who  came  to  ask 
permission  of  Muda  Hassim  to  attack  a  weaker  tribe  on  the  Sambas  I 
But  James  Brooke  was  there,  and  the  petition  was  urged  in  vain. 

For  once  it  really  seems  that  Providence  directly  espoused  the 
cat^  of  suffering  humanity  in  sending  a  philanthropic  statesman 
to  distressed  Sarawak.  The  diplomatic  difficulties  he  encountered 
would  have  hopelessly  entangled  a  smaller  mind  or  crushed  a 
weaker  character.  It  is  surprising  that  he  was  not  assassinated  by 
Makota*s  followers  during  his  first  year  of  office.  But  out  of  re- 
bellion and  chaos  he  brought  tranquillity  and  order.  He  ruled  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  race,  masters  and  slaves,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  both.  With  a  judicial  wisdom  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations^  he  formulated  a  code  of  laws  and  a  system  of 
government  which  actually  dispensed  equal  justice  to  all,  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory,  and  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Moham- 
medan Malays,  and  heathen  Dyaks. 

The  present  Territory  of  Sarawak  is  the  fruit  of  Bajah  Brooke's 
policy,  as  inaugurated  by  him  and  perpetuated  by  his  successor. 
From  a  territory  of  at  first  only  3,000  square  miles,  Sarawak  has 
been  increased  by  concessions  until  its  area  is  now  26,000  square 
mile&  The  population  of  the  capital  has  risen  from  1,600  to  21,000, 
while  that  of  the  whole  territory  is  226,000,  of  which  there  are  of 
Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks  126,000  ;  Eyans,  of  all  clans,  30,000 ;  Malays  60,- 
000,  and  Chinese  8,000.  The  government  '*  is  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  order  and  to  ofier  security  to  life  and  property."  The  Dyaks 
are  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy ;  head-hunting  has  been  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and  piracy,  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  at  leasts 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  Even-handed  and  speedy  justice  is  meted 
out  to  every  subject  so  fairly  that  none  con  complain. 
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Criminal  cases  are  tried  by  jury,  but  there  are  no  lawyers  in  the 
territory,  and  no  elaborate  system  of  loop-holes  known  as  **  legal 
precedents,"  whereby  error  is  systematiodly  perpetuated  and  jus- 
tice perverted.  ' 

The  Sarawak  murderer  is  certain  to  meet  his  just  deserts,  and 
quickly,  for  the  native  juror  has  not  yet  acquired  that  degree  of 
civilized  intelligence  wUch  would  enable  him  to  find  a  verdict  of 
**  not  guilty  "  for  a  wilful  and  brutal  murderer.  A  short  residence 
in  some  of  our  more  enlightened  States  would  be  a  revelation  to 
their  simple  minds.  In  Sarawak  it  is  the  barbarous  custom  to  hang 
murderers  as  soon  as  their  guilt  is  proven,  instead  of  keeping  them 
in  confinement  and  trying  them  again  and  again  at  great  expense, 
or  putting  them  in  prison  to  be  pardoned  out  on  the  Ck>nneoticut 
plan.  Su^wak  has  very  few  laws,  but  "  a  heap  of  justice,"  which 
is  cheap,  speedy,  and  of  prime  quality ;  in  all  of  which  she  is  the 
opposite  of  every  other  civilized  counbry  in  the  world.  In  Sarawak 
no  innocent  man  is  convicted  and  no  guiliy  man  escapes.  To  most 
of  my  countrymen  this  statement  may  sound  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd, but  to  any  one  who  can  imagine  a  country  absolutely  without 
lawyers  to  shield  criminals  and  thwart  justice,  or  "legal  precedents" 
and  "  technicalities  "  to  convict  the  innocent  and  acquit  the  guilty, 
the  assertion  is,  perhaps,  not  beyond  belief. 

Sir  James  Brooke's  success  was  very  largely  due  to  the  liberality 
of  his  views  on  all  poUtical  mattera  When  he  framed  the  primary 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  his  distracted  little  country,  he 
pleased  the  Mohammedan  Malays  and  disarmed  the. suspicions  of 
their  priests  by  incorporating  in  it  many  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  He  was  extremely  tolerant  of  harmless  native  prejudice. 
The  dignity  and  candor  of  his  character,  his  firmness  and  courage, 
and  his  devotion  to  justice  won  the  respect,  confidence,  and  even 
affection  of  the  better  class  of  Malays  and  all  the  Dyaks,  save  those 
who  were  professional  pirate&  The  latter  soon  had  good  cause  to 
fear  him,  for,  with  a  large  force  of  Dyaks,  aided  by  Captain  Keppel 
and  other  officers  of  the  British  navy,  the  pirates  all  along  the  north 
coast  were  thrashed  into  peaceful  agriculturists,  and  their  depreda- 
tions stopped  forever. 

Sarawak  is  a  model  of  good  government  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  people  are  peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  that  life  is 
secure  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  a  revenue,  in  1879,  of 
$229,302,  the  rajah  managed  to  maintain  a  civil  list  which  included 
about  twenty  picked  European  officers  and  a  host  of  Malays ;  a  mill- 
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taiy  force  of  about  two  hnndred  men ;  fourteen  forts  with  their  gar- 
risons ;  a  number  of  light-houses ;  a  steam  war  vessel,  the  Aline,  and 
two  steam  launches ;  to  pay  pensions ;  to  build  two  new  forts ;  to 
operate  a  coal  mine ;  to  pay  European  passages  to  and  from  Eng- 
Ifmd ;  to  take  $20,000  for  his  own  use,  and  yet  have  the  snug  little 
sum  of  $87,673  remaining  from  the  annual  revenue  to  the  credit  of 
the  government  What  a  lesson  for  the  ex-Ehedive  of  Egypt^  and 
others  nearer  home  I 


GHAFTEB  XXIX. 

FROM  SARAWAK  TO  THB  SADONG. 

Hunting  near  Knohing. — CrooodilM  in  the  Sarmwak. — A  Dangerous  Peat — ^War 
of  Extermination.— From  Sarawak  to  the  Sadong.— The  Simujan  YiUage. 
— ^A  Hunt  for  an  Orang-utan. — In  the  Swamp.— On  the  Mountain. — ^Valu- 
able Information  at  Last 


Whilb  I  remained  a  few  days  at  Sarawak  to  gather  u 
about  the  orang-utan  and  other  animalfl  before  malring  a  start  for 
the  jungles,  I  purchased  from  a  Malay  a  Tery  good  small  boat  to 
use  as  a  himting-boat,  and  made  several  excursions  up  and  down 
the  river. 

I  was  surprised  at  finding  proboscis  monkeys  {NamKa  larvahu) 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  not  more  than  two  miles  below  the 
town.  I  fired  my  rifle  at  one  we  found  sunning  himself  at  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  Imocked  him  off  his  perch  in  a  twinkling,  and  the 
next  moment  we  sprang  ashore,  or  at  least  into  two  feet  of  soft 
mud,  and  waded  landward.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  under- 
growth and  endeavored  to  penetrate  it,  but  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  thorny  tangle  we  gave  up  beaten,  and  the  monkey  got 
away.  We  foimd  another  monkey,  the  krah  {Maoacua  cynomolguB), 
qmte  numerous  along  the  river,  but,  the  mud  was  so  deep  and  the 
jungle  so  thick  and  thorny  that  we  failed  to  secure  more  than  one 
specimen.  Had  this  been  my  only  opportunity  we  would  have 
secured  good  specimens  of  both  species  regardless  of  di£Bculties ; 
but  we  knew  we  would  have  better  chances  elsewhere. 

A  few  specimens  were  brought  to  me  at  the  hotel,  among  which 
was  a  fine  female  Manis  Javanioa,  here  called  "  tingeUng,"  with  a 
tiny  young  one  clinging  to  her.  The  latter  was  quite  a  prize,  being 
of  a  good  size  to  preserve  entire  in  alcohol,  while  the  mother  fur- 
nished a  fine  skeleton.  Squirrels  are  abundant  along  the  river,  and 
my  new  hunter  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  in  half  a  dozen. 
Turtles  and  beetles  were  brought  to  me  by  the  Ualay  small  boy. 
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and  for  a  few  days  we  did  a  thriying  busmess.  Two  profeamonal 
crocodile  hunters  brought  in  a  Crocodilus  poro8U8  eleven  feet  long; 
and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Buck,  the  superintendent  of  police,  for  the 
government  reward  of  thirty-five  cents  per  foot  The  reptile  was  alive, 
but  securely  bound,  and  Mr.  Buck  kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposal 
Having  just  taken  a  goodly  number  of  the  same  species  at  Selan- 
gore,  I  decided  to  take  the  head  only,  and  a  Malay  was  called  to 
decapitate  the  animal  as  it  lay.  He  drew  his  "parong  latok,"  a 
very  heavy  sword  with  an  edge  like  a  razor,  and  with  two  terrific 
blows  severed  the  crocodile's  head  from  its  body. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crocodiles  which  infest  all  the  rivers  of 
Sarawak  Territory  are  voracious  man-eaters  and  destroy  several  lives 
annually,  the  government  is  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  species,  and  with  telling  effect.  During  that  year.  (1878)  266 
crocodiles  were  brought  to  Kuching  for  the  reward,  168  of  which 
were  caught  in  the  Sarawak  Biver  and  its  branches,  and  118  in  the 
Samarahan ;  58  were  caught  by  one  man,  a  Malay  named  Mau,  and 
48  by  another  named  Bujang,  both  of  whom  foUow  that  business 
exclusively.  Nearly  all  were  taken  with  the  *'alir,"  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  wo  pursued  in  Sclangore,  described  in  Oliapter  XXVL 
The  largest  crocodile  taken  that  year  measured  18  feet  10  inches, 
and  of  the  whole  number  only  two  others  exceeded  18  feci  Two 
were  between  twelve  and  thirteen  feet,  ten  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  and  eighteen  between  ten  and  eleven,  while  the  remaining 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  under  ten  feet  the  majority 
measuring  from  seven  to  nine  feci  The  amount  paid  out  in  re- 
wards was  $78a28. 

Mr.  Crocker  gave  me  a  huge  skull  of  OrocodUus  porona,  which 
was  2  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  must  have  come  from  a  speci- 
men not  less  than  sixteen  feet  long.  Besides  the  salt-water  croco- 
dilCy  a  true  gavial  {Tomistoma  Schlegdlix),  is  found  growing  to  a 
great  size  in  the  Sarawak  River  and  the  Bejang,  and  perhaps,  in 
nearly  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  territory  above  tidal  influenca  I 
procured  of  Mr.  A.  Hart  Everett  the  naturalist  a  very  large  skull 
of  this  species  from  the  Upper  Sarawak,  which  measured  8  feet  8 
inches  in  length.  This  species,  however,  is  much  more  rare  than 
the  other,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  fresh  specimen. 

The  information  that  I  received  concerning  the  orang-utan  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  inhabit  the  vaUeys  of  the  rivers  Sadong  and 
Batang  Lupar,  but  not  the  Sarawak  or  Samarahan,  and  are  usually 
seen  in  the  fruit  season.    But  the  fruit  season  had  passed  months 
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before  my  arrival,  the  orangs  had  retired  to  the  depth  of  the  forest^ 
and  no  one  could  give  me  the  least  information  as  to  where  thej 
had  gone,  or  how  I  could  manage  to  find  them.  Three  or  four 
were  killed  annually  on  the  Sadong  or  its  tributaries,  and  I  decided 
to  visit  that  locality  in  search  of  others.  Mr.  Crocker,  the  resi- 
dent of  Sarawak  proper,  very  kindly- offered  me  the  government 
house  on  the  Sadong  as  a  residence  and  base  of  operations  during 
my  stay  in  that  region,  an  offer  which  I  was  very  glad  to  accept 
In  addition  to  this  he  also  offei:ed  me  a  passage  in  the  government 
schooner  Oertrude,  then  about  to  make  a  trip  to  Sadong  for  a 
cargo  of  coaL 

One  day  about  sunset^  we  dropped  down  the  river  vnth  the  ebb- 
ing tide  and,  catching  a  light  breeze  at  the  river  mouth,  stood  out 
to  sea.  All  the  next  day  we  moved  quietty  along,  and  at  sunset 
stood  in  and  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sadong,  to  wait 
for  the  flowing  tide  to  carry  us  up.  Late  that  night  I  was  dimly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  something  was  done  about  the  anchor, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  next  minute  our  vessel  brought 
up  with  a  loud  "bump  "  and  a  violent  jerL  ''Run  aground  I "  I 
said  to  myself,  and  went  on  deck  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  It 
was  gray  dawn  of  another  day,  a  mist  was  slowly  rising  from  the 
river,  and  the  cocks  were  crowing  loudly  among  tiie  weather-beaten 
attap  roofs  that  lined  the  river  banks.  We  were  at  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Simujan  Biver,  where  it  enters  the  Sadong,  about 
twenty  miles  up.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  were  about 
thirty  Malay  houses,  nestiing  among  the  cocoanut-trees,  forming 
the  Malay  kampong,  while  on  the  opposite  side  about  half  as  many 
dwellings  and  shops  built  dose  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  made 
up  the  Chinese  kampong.  As  is  the  rule  throughout  Sarawak,  the 
Chineso  own  nearly  all  the  shops  and  do  nearly  all  the  trading. 
What  the  Malays  do  for  a  living  I  never  could  imagine. 

The  government  house  stands  a  hundred  yards  above  the  oon* 
fluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  I  was  surprised  at  finding  it  so  well- 
built^  roomy,  and  comfortable.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  such 
of  the  government  officers  as  might  have  occasion  to  visit  this  local- 
ity in  the  discharge  of  their  dutiea  As  usual  the  house  stands  on 
posts  six  feet  high,  and  the  space  underneath  is  quite  well  adapted 
to  such  work  as  skinning  and  skeletonizing  animala  It  contains 
two  suites  of  rooms,  and  a  latticed  verandah  in  front  of  each  sleep* 
ing  apartment,  which  is  a  capital  place  for  keeping  pet  monkeys 
and  orang-utan& 
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At  the  front  of  the  house  the  steps  lead  up  into  a  spaoions  audi- 
ence-room, from  the  door  of  which  there  is  a  fine  Tiew  of  several 
miles  directly  down  the  Sadong,  here  a  mighty  river  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  house  is  used  as  a  police  station  by  a  detachment  of 
half  a  dozen  men,  whose  duties  consist  mainly  in  striking  the  hours 
on  a  deep-tpned  gong  which  hangs  in  the  verandah.  Ah  me  I  that 
gong  I  As  I  recall  its  deep  mellow  *'  boom,"  which  was  always 
music  to  my  ears,  there  rise  before  me  pictures  of  half-naked 
Dyaks,  rod-haired  orang-utans,  dark-green  jimgle,  wet  trousers, 
canned  salmon,  green  peas,  and  Bass'  pale  ale. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  tlio  house  are  tastefully  laid  out^  and 
quite  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  and  curious  plants  from  the  sur- 
rounding jungle,  all  of  which  seem  to  thrive  without  care. 

The  virgin  jungle  comes  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
house  at  the  back,  and  the  Malay  kampong  nestles  at  its  edge. 
Near  the  house  stands  the  government  rice  store,  where  the  Dyak 
revenue  (of  one  dollar's  worth  of  rice  per  family)  is  received  and 
stored.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  Eng 
Quee,  the  government  writer,  a  Chinese  half-caste,  to  whom  I 
brought,  from  Mr.  Crocker,  a  letter  which  proved  an  open  sesame 
to  all  the  privileges  the  place  afforded.  No  one  could  be  more 
obliging  thtm  I  found  Mr.  Eng  Quee,  and  he  was  of  infinite  service 
to  me. 

An  hour  after  we  landed,  the  Malay  headman  of  the  village 
came  to  pay  his  respects ;  and  a  little  later  a  party  of  Dyaks  came 
to  be  questioned  regarding  the  possibilities  of  finding  orang-utan& 
In  his  own  coimtiy  this  animal  is  uuiversaUy  caUed  the  "  mias^"  al- 
though he  is  occasionaUy  referred  to  by  the  Malays  as  an  ''orang- 
utan," which  means,  literally,  jungle-man,  from  ''orang"  man,  and 
"utan"  jungle. 

The  English  name  of  the  mias  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay, 
commonly  written  as  "orang-outang." 

None  of  the  Dyaks  or  Malays  could  give  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  abundance  of  these  animals  in  the  Sadong  valley,  their 
present  whereabouts,  or  the  best  ways  and  means  of  finding  them. 

They  assured  me  there  were  "  mias  somewhere  in  the  jungle," 
but  they  could  not  teU  me  where  to  seek  them.  They  thought  I 
might  kill  at  least  one  every  week,  which  was  quite  encouraging, 
and  I  thought  I  would  be  satisfied  with  as  good  luck  as -that  would 
be.  I  gave  powder  and  lead  to  such  of  the  Dyaks  and  Malays  as 
were  willing  to  hunt  orangs  for  me,  and  started  them  out 
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Two  miles  from  the  Chinese  kampong,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Simujon,  is  the  government  coal  mine,  to  which  a  wooden  tram- 
way leads  through  the  swamps,  the  only  railway  in  all  Bornea 
With  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  Mr.  Walters,  the  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  I  started  to  walk  up  the  tramway,  and  half  way  to  the 
mine  I  found  the  gentleman  himself  coming  to  see  me.  We  were 
friends  in  five  minutes.  He  entered  heartily  into  my  plans,  and 
gave  me  much  valuable  information  and  advice.  Our  acquaintance 
throughout  was  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  I  never  wearied  of  his 
sketches  of  jimgle  life.  But  on  the  subject  of  orang-utan  hunting 
he  confessed  himself  at  fault  He  had  seen  many  orangs  and  killed 
several,  but  for  several  months  he  had  not  even  heard  of  any  in 
that  vicinity. 

Two  days  later  he  hurriedly  sent  word  to  me  that  a  mias  had 
just  been  seen  in  the  jungle  about  two  miles  above  the  mine.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  were  at  the  mine,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Walters  and  several  Dyaks  and  Malays,  we  set  out  under  consider- 
able excitement  to  find  the  animal  We  followed  a  rugged  forest 
path  until  we  reached  the  spot  but  the  mias  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  We  divided  our  party  and  hunted  about  until  nightfall,  but 
found  nothing  save  a  fresh  mias'  nest  t^d  so  returned  in  disap- 
pointment 

The  next  day  we  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  hunting 
through  the  forest  at  random.  Early  in  the  morning  there  arrived 
a  Dyak  named  Dundang,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
successful  hunter.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  though  too  musculiur 
to  be  considered  a  typical  Dyak.  His  entire  costume  consisted 
of  a  yard-wide  strip  of  bark-doth  wound  around  his  loins  and 
passed  between  his  thighs  with  the  ends  falling  down  apron-wise 
in  front  His  head-gear  was  a  strip  of  faded  pink  calico  wound 
aroimd  his  head  and  partiy  confining  his  long  jet-black  locks.  He 
was  accompanied  by  another  Dyak,  and,  with  them  to  guide  us^ 
Ferera  and  I  set  out  for  a  tramp. 

No  sooner  had  we  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  cooUe  quarters 
at  the  mines  than  we  were  in  the  jimgle.  We  had  decided  to  try 
the  swamp  forest  first  f^^  ^  ^^^  yielded  us  nothing  we  would 
take  to  the  low  mountain  which  rises  out  of  it  like  an  island.  We 
plunged  into  the  swamp  and  for  several  hours  waded  through  its 
miry  mazes,  but  saw  no  ftninnitlH  save  one  monkey  and  a  few  small 
birds  and  insects  for  which  we  cared  nothing. 

The  trees  were  rather  low,  as  a  rule,  but  grew  very  thickly  to- 
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geiher,  so  that  their  tops  formed  a  compact  mass  of  green  foliage 
which  shut  out  every  ray  of  sunlight  from  the  ground  below.  Li- 
stead  of  tangled  and  Bi)roadiug  brushwood,  the  undergrowth  con* 
sisted  of  saplings,  with  the  stems  of  rattans,  rope-like  creepers  and 
lianas  hanging  from  the  tree-tops  or  twining  in  awkward,  angular 
fashion  around  their  trunks.  The  ground  beneath  was  little  more 
than  a  net-work  of  gnarled  roots,  rising  out  of  a  thick  pulp  of  water 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter  often  a  foot  deep.  It  was  not  water, 
for  it  was  too  thick  to  be  called  a  liquid ;  it  was  not  mud,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  soil  in  it;  butitwas  as  wet  as  water  and  soft  as  the 
softest  mud.  It  is  this  vegetable  pulp  which,  when  washed  into 
the  rivers  of  Borneo,  is  immediately  dissolved,  and  imparts  to  the 
streams  near  the  coast  their  murky  brown  color. 

Almost  the  entire  island  of  Borneo  is  quite  encircled  by  a  belt 
of  swamp  forest  such  as  the  above,  extending  back  from  Uie  sea- 
shore a  distance  of  fifteen  to  forty  miles,  where  the  land  rises  and 
asserts  itself.  Along  the  coast  of  Sarawak,  particularly  between 
the  Sambas  and  Batang  Lupar  Bivers,  isolated  hiUs  and  lofty  peaks 
rise  abruptly  from  the  level  forest  here  and  there — evergreen  islands 
rising  out  of  an  evergreen  sea.  Along  the  seashore,  the  jungle 
is  low  and  scrubby,  but  it  reaches  quite  down  to  tide-mark. 
Where  the  beach  is  dean  and  sandy  it  is  fringed  with  graceful 
casunrinns  {C,  liUorea),  here  called  the  arrooree  tree ;  but  where  the 
shore  is  of  mud,  as  it  is  between  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lupar,  the 
mangrove  forms  the  boundary  of  the  jimglo.  A  few  miles  back 
from  the  sea  the  jungle  rapidly  rises  in  height  and  attains  its  great- 
est altitude  on  the  hills. 

Progress  on  foot  through  the  swamp  is  slow  and  difficult  at 
best,  and  even  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  abiUty  to  follow 
wherever  a  native  can  lead,  will  find  his  powers  of  endurance  put  to 
the  test  when  he  starts  out  to  follow  a  naked  Dyak  through  his  na« 
tive  swamps.  It  seems  strange  that  any  terrestrial  quadruped 
should  voluntarily  make  its  home  in  these  gloomy  fastnesses,  where 
there  is  not  even  a  spot  of  dry  ground  large  enough  for  a  lair,  and 
yet  the  sambur  deer  {Busa  equina),  tlie  wild  hog,  and  the  tiny 
Java  deer  are  abundant  in  this  very  swamp.  I  say  abundant^  be- 
cause several  were  taken  there  during  my  stay,  although  on  the 
day  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  we  saw  not  one.  The  only 
animal  we  saw  was  a  large  monkey  with  a  short  tail,  called  a  pig- 
tailed  macaque  {Macacua  nemetUrinuH),  which  I  sliot  and  skinned. 

A  day  in  the  swamp,  together  with  two  or  three  shorter  excur- 
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sions,  convinced  me  that  my  way  to  the  orang-utan  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  Then  we  tried  ihe  mountain  back  of  the  coal  mine. 
We  traversed  its  entire  length,  hunted  over  its  top  and  along  its 
sides,  over  sticks  and  stones,  and  across  rocky  gorges,  but  not  a 
sign  of  mias  could  we  discover.  After  a  week  spent  in  such  hunt- 
ing at  random,  without  any  success,  we  gave  it  up.  Once  more  I 
began  to  interview  the  natives  as  fast  as  I  could  catch  them,  Dyaks, 
Malays,  and  Chinese  as  well,  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
mios.  I  elicited  no  information  which  I  considered  valuable  until 
one  day  two  Dyaks  arrived  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Simujan 
Biver  to  buy  rice  at  the  government  store-house.  They  informed 
me  that  they  saw  two  mias  as  they  came  down  the  river,  that 
they  often  saw  them  near  their  village  at  Padang  Lake,  and  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  I  would  go  up  there  and  hunt  for 
three  or  four  days  I  might  get  two  or  three  mias,  and  perhaps 
more.  "  Two  or  three  I "  I  held  my  breath  in  suspense  until  they 
brought  out  their  figures,  and  when  they  said  "  two  or  three "  I 
could  have  hugged  them.  Had  they  said  I  would  find  them  in 
*'  millions,  sir,  millions  1 "  they  would  have  blasted  all  my  hopes  for 
that  river.  But  the  Dyak  statement  had  a  ring  of  truth  in  it,  and 
I  instantly  decided  to  put  their  advice  to  the  test  I  felt  so  certain 
it  would  *'  pan  out "  well  that  I  made  arrangements  to  start  up  the 
river  inmiediately,  and  prepared  for  a  prolonged  absence. 
28 
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Jdst  twenty-four  hours  after  our  interview  with  the  Dyaks  from 
Padang  Lake  we  started  on  on  expedition  up  the  Simujon,  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  information  given  us  by  two  semi-savage& 
What  if  they  were  lying  to  me,  as  so  many  white,  black,  yellow, 
and  red  men  had  done  before,  and  sent  me  on  fool's  errands?  The 
stock  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  preservatives  I  carried  in  my 
boat  showed  that  I  fully  believed  every  word  told  me  by  those  sim- 
ple-minded children  of  the  jungla 

Mr.  Eng  Quee  had  business  up  the  river,  and  accompanied  me 
in  his  own  boat^  with  two  stout  Malays,  Blou  and  Lamudin.  My 
boat  was  manned  by  a  quiet  and  obedient  little  Malay  named 
Dobah,  whom  I  had  engaged  by  the  month,  Perara,  my  Portuguese 
half-caste.  Ah  Kee,  my  servant  and  best  man,  and  myself.  Both 
boats  were  amply  roofed  vnth  kadjangs,  which  make  a  roof  at  once 
water-proof,  very  Hght^  easily  adjusted,  and  so  flexible  that^  when 
desired,  each  section  can  be  rolled  up  and  stowed  away  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat 

These  kadjangs  ore  mode  of  the  long,  blade-like  leaves  of  the 
nipa  palm,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  tile  roof.  The  leaves  are  each 
six  or  seven  feet  long  by  two  inches  wide.  They  are  sewn  together 
with  strips  of  rattan,  each  alternate  leaf  overlapping  its  neighbor 
on  either  side,  and  so  on  until  a  section  of  roof  is  formed  about  six 
and  a  half  feet  square.  This  section  is  then  made  to  bend  in  the 
middle  cross-wise,  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  it  con  be  folded  once 
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and  rolled  up,  or  partly  opened  and  made  to  stand  up,  tent-wise, 
when  it  forms  the  very  best  kind  of  roof  for  suoh  a  climate. 

We  started  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  the  flood  tide,  and 
paddled  along  at  good  speed  very  comfortably.  For  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  miles  the  Dyaks  have  cleared  away  the  jungle  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  a  himdred  yards  back,  and  grow  their 
crops  of  "paddi  "*  (rice)  there.  At  that  time  of  the  year  (August) 
the  clearings  were  all  overgrown  with  rank  grass  four  feet  high. 
About  eight  miles  above  Simujan  we  came  to  a  typical  village  of 
the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  halted  to  pay  it  a  visit  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  quite  near  the  stream,  and,  from  the  river,  one 
sees  only  the  end  of  a  house,  with  its  single  door  and  a  long,  gray, 
moss-patched  roof  running  far  back,  in  ragged  lines  of  perspective, 
toward  the  jungle.  The  lower  part  of  this  structure  is  almost  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  broad-leaved  banana-trees  which  grow 
closely  around  ii 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  bank  discloses^  not  a  collection  of 
houses,  but  one  immense  house,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  stands  on  a  small  forest  of  round  posts, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  set  fijmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  floor 
is  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  At  eitiier  end  is  a  door,  to  which 
there  leads  up  a  small  tree-trunk,  cut  on  the  upper  side  into  notches, 
which  serve  as  steps.  Four  rows  of  posts,  the  two  outer  and  two 
middle  rows,  run  up  through  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  the  rest  are 
cut  off  at  the  floor. 

What  is  really  the  back  wall  of  this  long  village  house  leans 
outward  rapidly  as  it  rises  from  the  floor,  and  is  without  either 
door  or  window.  The  front  is  entirely  open  all  the  way  along, 
and  the  floor  extends  out  thirty  feet  farther  on  additional  posts, 
forming  a  convenient  open-air  platform  for  drying  rice  and  other 
jungle  produce.  The  ground  underneath  the  house— it  is  much 
more  like  a  house  than  a  village — is  damp,  wet^  Uttered  and  dirfy, 
and  smells  feverish. 

We  climbed  the  notched  tree-trunk  at  the  end  of  the  house  and 
entered.  A  delegation  of  mostly  naked  men,  women,  and  children 
met  us  at  the  door,  with  here  and  there  a  "  Tabet^  tuan  1 "  (Qood 
day,  sir ! )  in  friendly  greeting.  Directly  two  or  three  women 
appeared  with  dean  mats,  which  they  spread  upon  the  floor  so 
that  a  considerable  space  was  covered,  and  we  all  sat  down.  Mr. 
Eng  Quee  opened  a  conversation  with  the  old  men,  our  Malays 
talked  with  the  young  men,  and  the  women  and  children  flocked 
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round  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  "  orang-putei "  (white  man),  who 
repaid  their  inspection  in  full,  principal  and  interest 

From  the  numerous  posts  which  ran  up  through  the  house  there 
hung  a  great  many  deer  antlers,  lower  jaws  of  wild  boar,  parongs, 
back-baskets  (juahs),  fish-traps,  paddles  and  Bpear&  Naked  chil- 
dren scudded  hither  and  thither  over  the  floor,  chasing  the  fowls, 
teasing  the  dogs  and  playing  with  the  little  gibbon,  all  of  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  population  of  the  villaga  As  we  en- 
tered, we  found  a  young  woman  with  a  five-foot  bamboo  pail  on 
her  shoulder  just  starting  to  the  river  for  water ;  one  man  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  making  a  fish-trap,  and  anothei'  was  hewing  out 
a  new  door  with  his  **  biliong,"  or  adzo-axo. 

We  were  seated  in  a  long  hall,  which  extended  without  any 
division  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  and  occupied  a  trifle  more 
than  half  the  entire  structura  It  was  on  the  open  side  of  the 
house  and  faced  the  open-air  platform.  Along  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  likewise  extending  its  entire  length  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  a  row  of  sixteen  rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet  square, 
entered  by  a  single  door  from  the  middle  passage. 
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All  the  timbers  of  the  house  were  lashed  together  with  rattans, 
not  a  nail  nor  even  a  wooden  pin  being  used  anywhere.  Nor  were 
any  of  the  timbers  mortised  together  at  any  point  The  Dyak  idea 
of  fastening  two  objects  together  is  to  lash  them  with  green  rattan ; 
civilized  man  believes  in  nailing,  pinning,  mortising,  or  fastening 
vnth  screws. 

The  floor  veas  of  narrow  strips  of  the  nibong  palm,  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  lashed  to  the  sleepers  about  an  inch  apart^  thus  giving 
a  floor  more  open  than  lattice-work.  The  wall  which  divided  the 
rooms  from  the  open  hall  was  of  wide  boards  hewn  out  with  the 
"biliong,"  placed  upright,  and  lashed  together  and  to  a  base-board 
with  rattans.    Each  door  was  one  wide  board  with  a  projecting 
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point  at  the  bottom  for  it  to  turn  upon  in  lieu  of  a  hinge.  On  one 
of  the  doors  nearest  us  I  noticed  a  figure  of  a  crocodile  rudely 
carved  in  low  relief.  The  outline  was  very  good  but  no  time  had 
been  spent  in  working  out  the  detaila 

The  side  of  the  house  which  was  enclosed,  and  also  the  ends, 
were  made  up  of  wide  slabs  of  bark  lashed  to  the  framework.  The 
roof  was  of  "  attap,"  or  large  square  sections  of  palm-IeaTCS  sewn 
together  and  lashed  to  the  rafters  in  courses,  like  shinglea 

Each  room  in  a  Dyak  long-house  represents  a  family,  or  at 
least  a  married  couple,  and  a  village  is  taxed  according  to  ttie  num- 
ber of  its  '*  doora"  This,  then,  was  ''a  village  of  sixteen  doors. ** 
The  young  unmarried  men  and  boys  slept  over  the  hall  in  the  loft 
which  forms  a  part  of  every  such  habitation,  partly  for  storage  and 
partly  for  domiciliary  purposea 

Each  private  room  has  no  other  door  than  the  one  opening  from 
the  passage.  The  floor  is  generally  covered  with  mata.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  next  the  outer  wall  is  a  bed  of  earth  on  which  the 
family  fire  is  builK  At  this  comer  the  roof  is  so  constructed  that  a 
portion  of  it^  usually  two  or  three  rafters,  can  be  lifted  up  bodily 
for  about  two  feet  and  propped  up  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  also 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  in  case  there  should  be  an  excess 
of  ii  There  are  no  tables  or  chairs — indeed  no  furniture  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  centre  of  the  long  hall  a  fire  was  burning  on  a  bed  of 
earth,  and  above  it  hung  a  bundle  of  about  twenty  human  heads, 
or  rather  skulls,  for  not  a  vestige  of  flesh  remained  on  any  of  them. 
Each  skull  was  bound  roimd  securely  with  rattan,  evidently  to  keep 
the  lower  jaw  in  place.  All  were  black  and  grimy  with  smoke  and 
Boot,  and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  nearest  the  fire,  were 
quite  charred.  We  were  among  the  head-hunters,  and  those  were 
trophies  which  our  money  could  not  buy.  Thanks  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  James  Brooke,  those  heads  were  all  old  trophies^  no 
doubt  collected  prior  to  1841,  by  the  skinny  and  toothless  old  fel- 
lows who  now  totter  about  the  village,  and  pound  their  betel  in  a 
joint  of  bamboo  because  they  cannot  chew  ii 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  Dyaks  of  Southern  Borneo  are 
tame  subjects  in  comparison  with  the  dashing,  dare-devil  tribes  of 
the  north.  A  man  may  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  MalntlrVftw^ 
or  the  Barito  and  visit  the  villages  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  with- 
out being  able  to  set  eyes  on  more  than  one  skuU.  Here  in  the 
Sadong  we  find  a  score  in  the  first  village  of  Sea  Dyaks  we  set  foot 
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in,  and  we  afterward  saw  a  beautiful  collection  of  forty-two  skulls 
in  the  first  Tillage  of  Hill  Dyaks  we  visited  on  the  upper  Sarawak. 

As  I  had  abundant  opportunity  later  on  to  study  the  Dyaks 
themselves,  I  will  not  attempt  here  a  description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  village.  At  the  termination  of  our  call  two  of  the  women 
came  and  offered  me  half  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  which  I  accepted, 
and  gave  them  in  return  what  their  souls  longed  for — tobacco. 
As  we  returned  to  the  boat,  all  the  women  and  children  of  the 
house  trooped  along  after  us,  respectful  and  well-behaved  to  the 
last,  to  see  us  off-— and  to  modestiy  request  a  littte  more  tobacco. 
I  duly  stood  treat  all  round  with  leaves  from  the  bundles  I  had  laid 
in  store  for  this  purpose,  and  we  parted  on  good  terma 

Just  before  sunset  we  passed  the  last  Dyak  village  and  clearing, 
and  came  to  where  the  large  trees  and  dense  undergrowth  clothed 
the  banks  to  the  water's  edge  and  even  beyond.  Then  we  began 
to  see  monkeys  by  the  score,  and  as  evening  approached  their  num- 
bers seemed  to  increase  as  they  began  to  perch  in  the  branches  that 
overhung  the  river,  and  settie  themselves  for  the  nighi  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  or  six  would  be  seen  sociably  huddled  to- 
gether on  a  single  bough,  and  often  one  small  tree-top  contained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  littie  animala  They  were  all  of  one 
species,  Mdcacu8  cynomolgtta,  the  commonest  in  Borneo,  if  not  of 
the  neighboring  islands  as  well,  and  by  the  natives  it  is  called  the 
krah.  They  are  about  the  color  of  a  gray  squirrel,  and  three  times 
as  large.  I  think  I  never  elsewhere  saw  so  many  monkeys  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  I  counted  them  as  we  paddled  along  until  in  a 
few  minutes  I  ran  the  number  up  into  the  eighties,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  attempt  They  showed  not  the  slightest  fear  of  us, 
and  I  could  easily  have  killed  a  great  many.  As  it  was,  I  shot  two, 
which  was  all  I  cared  to  preserve  just  then. 

Just  as  darkness  set  in  we  came  to  a  large  band  of  proboscis 
monkeys  {Naaalia  larvalus),  and,  alUiough  wo  could  only  distin- 
guish their  moving  forms  for  a  moment  now  and  then,  their  im)cu- 
lior  nasal  cry  told  us  what  they  were. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  sunset  the  lost  gleam  of  twilight  ffided 
out,  and  darkness  dosed  over  the  forest.  The  river  had  narrowed 
rapidly,  and  was  then  not  over  forty  yards  wide.  On  either  side  a 
wall  of  green  leaves  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the 
banks  were  quite  hidden  behind  the  leafy  screen. 

Just  here  we  were  treated  to  the  most  glorious  exhibition  of 
fire-flies  I  ever  beheld.    They  congregated  on  certain  trees  in  hun- 
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dreds — if  not  even  thousands,  in  some  instances,  and  resting  quietly 
on  the  leaves  kept  up  an  incessant  and  rapid  scintillation,  each 
insect  flashing  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  per  minute.  For 
three  or  four  miles  we  passed  in  about  every  hundred  yards  a  tree- 
top  literally  filled  with  brilliant  flashes  of  white  light,  which,  in  the 
darkness,  dione  with  novel  and  beautiful  effect 

It  gives  one  quite  a  feeling  of  awe  to  paddle  along  a  narrow 
river  between  two  dark  walls  of  forest  in  thick  darkness.  At  such 
times  the  most  garrulous  boatmen  are  quiet,  the  traveller's  mind  is 
filled  with  romantic  thoughts,  and  the  only  sounds  which  break  the 
sombre  stillness  are  the  measured  dip  of  the  paddles,  the  swish  of 
the  eddies  they  make,  the  chirp  of  the  tree-frogs  and  the  occasional 
twitter  of  a  night-bird. 

Having  made  several  miles  after  sunset^  we  tied  up  to  some 
bushes,  ate  a  frugal  dinner,  and  lay  down  in  our  boats  ta  sleep. 
The  mosquitoes  were  troublesome  to  the  men  who  hod  no  netting, 
but  being  provided  with  adequate  protection  I  fared  better.  But 
my  boat  leaked  from  being  overloaded,  and  I  slept  in  v^ater  the 
greater  part  of  the  night 

At  break  of  day  we  were  off  again,  and  soon  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Simujan.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we 
halted  at  a  small  bit  of  cleared  ground,  built  a  fire  over  the  vniter 
on  a  pole  platform  which  we  covered  with  mud,  and  cooked  break- 
fast Before  starting  again  we  cleared  the  deck  for  action  on  Mr. 
Eng  Quee's  boat,  and  made  ready  for  aggressive  warfare  on  the 
monkey  tribe.  The  kadjangs  were  roUed  up,  the  supports  taken 
down  and  stored  av^ay  below.  This  "  sampan  "  of  Eng  Quee's  was 
the  best  shooting-boat  I  ever  used,  and^  outside  of  Borneo,  I  shall 
never  see  its  like  again.  It  was  a  simple  dug-out^  about  fifteen  feet 
long  by  three  and  a  half  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  just  deep  enough  to  be  steady.  Just  below  the  edge  it 
was  completely  decked  over  with  strips  of  nibong  palm,  and  on  this, 
amidships,  I  placed  my  ammunition-box  for  a  seat,  arranged  rifle 
and  double  gun,  cartridges  and  field-glass  within  eai^  reach. 
Leaving  my  boat  to  follow  we  again  set  out 

We  were  now  some  distance  above  tidal  influence,  and  the  river 
had  narrowed  to  tweniy  yards,  but  it  was  still  veiy  deep  and  flowed 
swiftly.  The  water  was  much  cleaner  than  below,  and  was  indeed 
moderately  clear.  The  banks  on  both  sides  were  entirely  sub- 
merged for  an  imknown  distance  back  from  the  stream,  miles  per- 
haps, but  the  forest  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  trees.    The 
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nipa  palm  had  been  replaced  by  the  screw  pine,  rasow  etam  of  the 
Malays  {Pandanua  candelabrum)^  which  formed  a  fringe  along  both 
sides  of  the  river.  They  grew  in  water  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  and 
very  thickly  together,  so  that  no  boat  could  reach  the  shore  with- 
out a  great  effort  to  get  through  theuL  The  stems  were  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter  and  thickly  studded  with  short  spinea 
Owing  to  the  depth  at  which  they  grew,  it  was  sometimes  possible 
to  push  them  aside  and  drive  a  boat  through  them,  when  they  grew 
rather  thinly,  but  usually  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  passage  in  order 
to  reach  the  shore.  I  mention  them  thus  particularly  because  they 
afterwards  caused  us  great  trouble. 

We  saw  no  proboscis  monkeys  that  morning,  nor  any  others. 
The  men  had  to  work  hard  at  the  paddles  to  make  headway  against 
the  rapid  current  Early  in  the  day  we  passed  several  abandoned 
orang-utan  nests,  which  aroused  expectations  of  something  better, 
and  presently  we  passed  a  green  nest  From  that  moment  four 
pairs  of  eyes  sharply  scrutinized  eveiy  dark  object  or  moving  twig 
in  the  tree-tops  as  we  paddled  slowly  and  silently  along.  Every 
doubtful  object  was  instantly  pointed  out  and  examined  by  the 
"  tuan  "  vnth  the  field-glass. 

We  had  just  sighted  another  veiy  green  and  fresh-looking  nest^ 
when  there  was  an  excited  whisper  o^ 

"  Mias,  tuan  I  mias  1  mias  I "  and  a  long  arm  in  front  of  me 
pointed  it  out 

"There  he  is,  sir  I  there  he  is  1"  (in  Malay,  of  course).  The  light 
sampan  fairly  flew  along  until  we  came  nearly  opposite  the  tree 
containing  our  intended  victim,  but  he  had  recQgnized  the  approach- 
ing danger  and  hidden  himself  in  a  thick  clump  of  leafy  branohe& 
Presently  we  saw  a  big  hairy  arm  clasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  that  was  alL  The  boat  was 
stopped  directly,  and  as  we  could  do  no  better  I  stood  up  and  sent 
a  bullet  through  the  arm  that  was  exposed,  to  stir  the  old  fellow  up. 
It  startled  him,  for  with  an  angry  growl,  he  immediately  showed 
himself  and  started  to  climb  away.  As  soon  as  we  saw  liis  body  I 
fired  again,  which  caused  him  to  stop  short  for  a  moment  Then 
the  two  Malays  put  forth  all  their  strength  and  drove  the  boat  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  thick  fringe  of  screw  pinea  They  stood 
very  thickly  together,  but  their  stems  yielded  a  good  deal,  and  by 
frantic  pulling,  pushing  aside,  and  chopping  we  forced  a  passage 
through  for  several  yard&  At  last  wo  came  to  a  dead  stop ;  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  land  in  sight  but  the  boat  could  go  no  farther 
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We  were  near  the  large  trees  by  this  time,  so  two  of  the  Malays 
seized  their  parongs  and  slid  down  into  the  water  while  I  quidkly 
foUowed  with  my  rifle  and  a  pocket  full  of  cartridge&  Fortunate 
it  was  for  me  in  my  wading  after  orangs  that  my  rifle  was  a  breech- 
loader and  that  Maynard  cartridges  are  water-proof. 

We  went  quite  under  water,  at  firsts  but  after  swimming  a  few 
yards,  were  able  to  touch  bottom.  We  waded  up  to  our  necks  in 
water  until  it  got  shallower,  the  Malays  pushing  ahead  as  fast  as 
possible  to  keep  the  mias  in  sights  until  presently  they  stood  still, 
waist  deep  in  the  water,  and  pointed  upward.  I  soon  saw  the  mias, 
a  fine  large  one,  swinging  himself  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another, 
evidently  disabled.  I  immediately  fired  for  his  breast,  whereupon 
he  struggled  violently  for  a  moment^  then  made  off  in  frantic  haste, 
climbing  along  a  straight  horizontal  branch  by  the  aid  of  his  hands 
alone,  swinging  along  as  a  gymnast  swings  underneath  a  tight  rope. 
He  reached  fully  five  feet  at  every  stretch. 
•  Presently  he  stopped  short  and  let  go  with  one  hand,  which 
dropped  heavily  at  his  side  and  came  below  his  knee.  For  three 
minutes  he  hung  there  facing  us,  holding  by  one  hand  only.  How 
huge  and  haiiy  he  looked,  outlined  against  the  sky  1  PresenUy  his 
hand  8lipx>ed,  his  hold  gave  veay  entirely  and,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  legs,  he  came  crashing  heavily  down  through  the  branches 
and  f  eU  into  the  water  near  us  with  a  tremendous  splash.  He  strug- 
gled up  and  turned  savagely  to  bay,  grasping  the  trunk  of  a  sapling 
to  hold  himself  erect  The  Malays  rushed  at  him  with  their  par- 
ongs, and  one  gave  him  a  fierce  slash  in  the  neck  while  I  was 
shouting  to  them  to  desist  They  were  as  yet  wholly  untrained, 
and  would  have  ruined  the  skin  in  a  moment  The  old  mias  flung 
his  long  arms  about,  gasped  and  struggled  violenUy,  then  quieUy 
settied  down  in  the  water,  and  in  another  moment  was  dead.  Then 
we  towed  him  along  back  to  the  boat^  lifted  him  in  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  began  to  examine  our  prize. 

Truly,  he  was  a  prize.  His  back  was  as  broad  and  his  chest  as 
deep  as  a  prize  fighter's,  while  his  huge  hands  and  feet  seemed 
made  with  but  one  end  in  view — ^to  grasp  and  hold  on.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long  and  sinewy,  but  his  legs  were  disproportion- 
ately short  and  thicL  Bib  body  was  large  and  heavy,  with  a  chest 
both  broad  and  full ;  his  eyes  were  villanously  small  and  his  canine 
teeth  were  as  large  as  those  of  a  small  bear.  His  arms  and  legs 
were  covered  with  long,  coarse,  brick-red  hair,  which  grew  also  on 
his  abdomen  and  sides,  but  the  skin  which  covered  his  breast  hung 
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in  a  loose,  baggy  fold.    The  face  was  bare  except  for  a  thin  growth 
of  hair  on  the  jaws  and  chin,  which,  in  pictures  of  the  orang  utan 
is  usually  magidfied  to  a  luxuriant  beard.    His  skin  was  of  a  shiny 
.brownish-black  color,  darkest  on  the  face  and  throat 

We  transferred  the  body  of  our  dead  mias  to  the  other  boat  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  as  beiFore.  Nests  were  now  quite  numerous 
in  the  trees  along  the  banks,  but  we  saw  none  even  fifty  yards  back 
from  the  shore.  The  Dyaks  and  Malays  both  assert  that  the  orangs 
are  subject  to  fever,  and  resort  to  the  open  margins  of  rivers  and 
lakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  cooling  breezes  which  blow  there. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-utan  is  simply  a  lot  of  small  green  boughs 
and  twigs  broken  off  by  the  animal,  and  piled  loosely  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree,  or  the  top  of  a  sapling.  The  pile  is  usuaUy  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  on  this  the  orang-utan  lies  on  his  back,  and  sleeps. 

A  few  miles  from  the  scene  of  our  first  capture  we  came  to  a 
vezy  fresh  green  nest^  and  Eng  Quee  remarked  : 

"  Now  there  must  be  a  mias  very  near  thai" 

The  next  moment  we  saw  the  movement  of  a  heavy  body  in  a 
tree  just  beyond,  and  he  added : 

''  There  he  is,  sir  I    There's  the  mias  I  " 

We  paddled  quickly  up  and  directly  saw  the  mias  climbing  rap- 
idly away.  I  fired  immediately,  and  the  next  moment  the  boat  was 
driven  with  full  force  into  the  screw  pines.  We  tugged  franticaUy 
at  the  stems  to  force  a  passage,  but  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand- 
stilL  Holding  my  rifle  above  my  head,  I  slid  into  the  water,  and 
this  time  found  it  only  up  to  my  shoulders.  The  Malays  followed 
me  closely  in  our  wading-match,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found 
the  mias  in  a  tree-top,  disabled,  as  I  had  expected.  This  time  my 
bullet  went  through  his  head,  whereupon  he  settled  back  quietly 
across  two  large  branches  which  grew  close  together,  and  remained 
there,  dead,  with  forty  feet  of  bare  tree-trunk  between  him  and  us. 
I  offered  half  a  dollar  to  any  one  who  would  dimb  up  and  throw 
the  mias  down,  which  offer  was  accepted  by  one  of  the  Malaya 
After  a  hard  struggle  up  the  smooth  trunk,  he  reached  the  animal 
and  sent  it  tumbling  into  the  water  below.  Two  mias  in  one  day 
was  far  better  luck  than  we  had  dared  hope  for. 

The  river  narrowed  rapidly  as  we  proceeded,  and  at  length  there 
remained  only  a  passage  between  the  screw  pines,  which  formed  a 
barrier  thirty  yards  wide  on  either  side  between  us  and  the  shore. 
In  two  places  we  found  the  channel  choked  with  a  wide  drift  of 
dead  pine  stems,  completely  bridging  the  river,  and  barring  our 
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progress.    With  great  labor  we  cut  through  one  drift  and  cut  a 
passage  around  the  other  wide  enough  for  our  boats. 

Just  before  reaching  Little  Padang  Lake,  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  about  foriy  acres  of  jangle  had  been  killed — by  fire,  the  Ma- 
lays said,  although  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  haye  been  burned. 
The  trees  stood  in  the  water  leafless^  dead,  and  bare,  save  for  a 
green  epiphyte  here  and  there  on  their  branche&  Acres  of  dead 
screw  pines  reared  their  leafless  stems  aloft,  and  the  prospect  was 
dreary  enough.  Winding  in  and  out^  and  turning  a  great  many 
times,  we  came  to  Little  Padang  Lake,  and  found  it  a  perfect  jungle 
of  Pandanus.  Threading  our  way  through  that,  we  came  to  forest 
again,  and  a  little  farther  on  entered  Padang  Lake,  also  a  labyrinth 
of  screw  pine&  As  we  were  crossing  a  bit  of  open  water,  one  of 
the  Malays  chanced  to  look  bock  and  immediately  exclaimed,  in  an 
excited  whisper  :  "  Mias,  tuan !  mias !  mias !  " 

Sure  enough,  there  we  espied  a  mias  fast  asleep  in  a  little  tree 
close  to  which  we  had  passed.  He  lay  on  his  back  in  the  main  fork 
of  the  tree,  holding  on  by  the  large  limbs. 

We  paddled  up  very  quietly  to  within  fifty  yards,  when  he  dis- 
covered us  and  started  up.  I  fired  at  him,  and,  as  the  boat  crashed 
into  the  pines,  took  another  shot  The  pines  were  vezy  thick,  and 
there  was  no  shore  anywhere.  We  were  obliged  to  take  to  the 
water  or  lose  the  animal,  so  overboard  we  went^  and  kept  our  heads 
above  water  by  holding  to  the  spiny  stems  which  pricked  our  hands 
painfully.  After  a  while  we  touched  a  bottom  of  mud,  and  were 
able  to  wade,  though  the  water  was  up  to  our  necks.  It  was  slow 
work.  Our  feet  often  got  caught  in  vines,  and  roots,  and  some- 
times we  came  against  submerged  pine-stems  waist  high,  while  up 
to  our  chins  in  water.  Had  the  mias  not  have  been  hit  hard,  he 
would  have  escaped,  for,  in  spite  of  our  eagerness^  our  progress 
was  slow  and  painful  After  foriy  yards  of  wading  we  came  up 
with  him,  and  found  him  badly  hurt,  and  visibly  weakening.  Not 
wishing  to  prolong  his  sufierings,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head, 
which  smashed  his  skull  all  to  pieces,  and  tumbled  him  like  a  log 
into  the  water.  Lamudin  took  him  in  tow,  and  we  toiled  back  to 
the  boat 

Three  orang-utans  in  one  day  I  The  men  hurrahed  loud  and 
long  ;  and  I  believe  I  must  have  indulged  in  a  little  shout  on  my 
own  account 

When  you  remember,  my  reader,  that  it  was  for  the  orang-utan 
that  I  had  made  an  expensive  visit  to  Borneo,  and  up  to  that  day 
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had  been  in  great  doubt  as  to  its  whereabouts  and  abundance^  yoa 
can  perhaps  f orgire  a  little  honest  enthusiasm  over  the  results  of 
our  first  day's  work. 

A  narrow  and  tortuous  channel  led  for  about  a  mile  through  a 
wide  tract  of  pines,  from  which  we  finally  emerged  on  the  open 
lake.  It  was  a  shallow  body  of  dear  wat^,  about  five  miles  long 
by  two  miles  at  the  widest  part  The  whole  western  half  of  the  lake 
is  filled  with  PandanuSf  which  also  chokes  it  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. On  the  east  they  are  happily  absent^  and  the  water  is  open 
quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  forest 

About  two  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  up  the  western 
side,  is  a  conical  mountain^  called  Gimong  Popook,  about  nine 
hundred  feet  high,  the  end  of  a  chain  of  low  mountains  extending 
westward  from  the  laka 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  the  open  waters  of  the 
lake  and  made  for  a  Dyak  house  at  the  foot  of  Gunong  Popook. 
We  landed  and  walked  fifty  yards  over  ''batangs"  (saplings), 
passed  some  huge  bowlders  of  reddish  porphyry  and  just  beyond 
them  come  to  a  small  Dyak  village,  or  long-house.  We  climbed 
the  ladder  and  were  greeted  vezy  cordially  by  a  pleasani-&oed 
young  man,  named  Hakka,  his  wife  Noonsong,  and  another  woman 
who  spread  dean  mats  for  us  to  sit  upon.  The  betd  box  was 
brought  out^  and  we  all  sat  down  for  a  chat  We  asked  if  we  might 
be  allowed  to  stay  there  that  night  and  perhaps  a  little  longer.  Of 
course  we  could  stay  there  I  Why  not?  Any  stranger  was  wd- 
come  to  stay ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  Dyak  refusing  shelter  to  a 
white  man  and  the  best  the  village  afforded  ?  They  would  be  glad 
if  we  would  honor  them  with  a  visit  two  months  long. 

Very  true ;  a  Dyak  was  never  known  to  refuse  hospitality  to 
a  friend,  and  aid  when  needed,  in  which  my  simple-minded 
savage  without  any  religion  whatever  is  about  five  thousand  per 
» cent  better  than  the  canting,  hypocritical  Hindoo,  who  would  pre- 
fer to  have  you  sleep  out  in  the  rain  rather  than  have  your  pres- 
ence desecrate  his  mud  sanctuary  or  even  his  verandah.  The  Dyak 
is  the  man  for  me. 

We  were  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  open  hall  was  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  had  taken  formal  possession. 
Our  three  dead  orangs  we  hung  high  up  in  the  trees  near  the  house 
to  get  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lean  and  hungry  dogs,  or 
rather  animated  dog-skeletons,  which  roamed  about  llie  Dyaks 
were  really  glad  to  see  us,  for  to  them  our  visit  was  quite  an  events 
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and  had  we  owned  the  house  we  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  at 
home.  I  gave  the  men  and  women  tobacco-boxes  and  looking- 
glasses,  and  to  the  children  about  fifty  coppers  apiece,  all  of  which 
were  received  with  childish  enthusiasm. 

After  a  long  confab  by  lantern  and  torch-light^  I  hung  my  ham- 
mock and  musquitero,  for  the  mosquitoes  were  quite  troublesome, 
and  Eng  Quee  rigged  up  his  curtain  in  a  comer  dose  by.  The 
other  members  of  our  parfy  sought  soft  places  on  the  floor,  and 
being  thoroughly  tired  witii  our  long  day's  work,  we  were  soon 
beyond  the  realms  of  thought  or  care. 
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Tub  day  following;  our  orriTol  at  ilio  Popook  village  was  a  biuj 
ono.  We  luul  three  inioa  to  Hkin  ami  oIhO  to  skeletonize,  for  oU 
tlie  groat  apes  (gorilla,  cliiiniMui/xH),  and  orang-utan)  ore  so  rare  and 
valuable  that  the  entire  Hkclcton  of  each  specimen  is  carefully  dis- 
sected out,  and  makes  a  complete  specimen  by  itself,  quite  as  toIu* 
able  OB  tlie  skin. 

Ntsar  the  house  was  a  low  platform  of  ikAch  upon  which  the 
Dyaks  iqireod  their  |Mul(ly  tu  dry,  and  bcin^^^  vacant  at  tliot  time, 
we  converted  it  int«)  ii  very  serviceable  work-tabla  We  erected 
tlie  kodjangs  owr  it  to  ])rotect  uh  fn>ni  Ixjth  sun  and  rain,  and, 
calling  oil  tlio  nicnibem  of  our  luirty,  gatliereil  round  the  festive 
board  for  a  picnic  with  the  throe  dcml  mioit.  After  each  specimen 
had  bven  curefully  measured  and  one  sketch  made  we  sharpened 
thft  knives  and  went  to  work. 

The  forenixin  wiis  very  hot  and  the  aft4-nioon  very  rainy ;  but 
we  kept  dry  under  the  ka«ljiin^s  and  worked  Hteadily  on.  It  was  a 
gn*at  UHher  to  Hkin  tlie  fingerri  witliout  nniULiting  them.  Fore- 
seeing^ tliat  idl  my  romjianions  wouM  vfr\'  pndmbly  assist  on  simi- 
lar iK.'c:uiionM  in  the  future,  I  Uvok  piiiii.i  to  tearh  them  the  vunhu 
ifjjmituii,  and  wiis  ]ileatMMl  to  tintl  hi>w  intelligently  and  skilfidly 
they  t<X)k  hold  of  tin-  w<irk  in  hand.  It  was  well  that  I  did  so;  for 
not  ver}'  Itm^  i\(U-r  that  our  rL-Miun'(-H  were  tAxe«1  to  the  utmost 

My  niethinl  tif  prcseniii;^  tin*  skiiin  :iiiil  hkelttiiMH  was  very  sim- 
ple, and  I  aiii  li:i|i|iy  to  miy  proved  eutirtly  sat ib factory.     After 
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moying  and  carefully  cleaning  the  skinB,  we  first  treated  them  with 
a  liberal  application  of  arsenical  soap  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and 
then  rubbed  on  aU  the  powdered  alum  that  would  stick  to  the  ddn. 
A  pole  was  passed  through  the  arms»  and  the  skins  were  then  hung 
up  to  dry,  the  head  and  legs  being  distended  with  a  little  loose 
straw  or  dry  grass,  and  the  skin  of  the  body  slightly  distended  by 
short  sticks  placed  crosswise. 

In  the  hot,  moist,  bath-room  air  of  Borneo  a  skin  must  dry  im- 
mediately or  it  spoila  If  it  is  hung  up  loosely,  or  in  folds  so  that 
the  air  cannot  reach  both  sides  of  tibie  entire  surface,  the  hair  will 
drop  off  all  portions  that  do  not  dry  quickly.  I  have  ventured  to 
state  the  above  facts  for  the  reason  that  the  ignorance  of  them,  sim- 
ple as  they  are,  has  entailed  the  loss  of  many  a  fine  skin  of  orange 
chimpanzee,  and  gorilla. 

Orang  skeletons,  like  all  others,  are  prepared,  in  a  rough  state, 
by  carefully  denuding  them  of  flesh  with  a  knife,  but  leaving  the 
bones  of  the  various  members  attached  to  each  other  by  their  liga- 
ments, anointing  them  with  thin  arsenical  soap,  then  tying  each 
skeleton  in  a  compact  bundle  and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  the  shade. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  our  best  plan  for  hunting  orangs  lay 
in  making  trips  up  and  down  the  Simujan  Biver  we  decided  to  re- 
turn forthwith  to  Sodong,  hunting  on  the  way  down.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  loaded  our  boats  and  took  leave  of  the  hospit- 
able Dyaka  They  were  loud  and  long  in  their  invitations  to  us 
to  come  again  and  stop  a  long  time,  promising  to  do  all  they  could 
to  help  us  find  animals.  Having  comforted  them  v?ith  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  soon  see  us  again,  we  embarked  and  set  oiL 

Soon  after  entering  the  river,  we  started  several  troops  of  pro- 
boscis monkeys,  but  being  just  then  in  quest  of  grander  game, 
we  let  them  go,  promising  to  call  and  pay  our  respects  a  little 
later.  A  little  farther  down  we  surprised  an  orang  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  drink.  He  had  climbed  down  within  reach  of  the  water 
and  hung  at  the  foot  of  a  stout  sapling,  dipping  one  hand  into  the 
water,  then  holding  it  over  his  mouth  and  sucking  the  water  off  aa 
it  dripped  from  the  knuckles  of  his  closed  fingers.  He  was  so 
busily  engaged  that  I  got  a  good  look  at  him  ynih.  the  glass  before 
he  saw  us.  He  was  near  the  open  water  and  I  easily  brought  him 
down  with  my  lifle,  after  which  we  paddled  our  boat  in  to  where 
he  fell  and  secured  him  vrithout  even  getting  out. 

Three  miles  farther  on  I  espied  a  baby  orang  up  in  a  tree-top^ 
banging  to  the  small  limbs  with  out-stretched  arms  and  legs,  look- 
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ing  like  a  big,  red  spider.  It  gazed  down  at  us  in  stupid,  childisb 
wonder,  and  I  was  just  aiming  for  it^  when  Mr.  Eng  Quee  called 
my  attention  to  the  mother  of  the  infant^  who  was  concealed  in  the 
top  of  the  same  tree.  As  soon  as  I  fired  at  her,  she  climbed  with 
all  haste  up  to  her  little  one,  which  quickly  clasped  her  round  the 
body,  holding  on  by  grasping  her  hair,  and,  with  the  little  one 
clinging  to  her,  the  mother  started  to  climb  rapidly  laway. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  get  the  boat  in  amongst  the  trees 
without  much  trouble,  and  all  immediately  went  overboard.  We 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  third  orang,  a  young  male  about  two 
years  old,  was  discorered  looking  down  from  a  nest  overhead,  which 
he  immediately  left  and  started  to  follow  the  old  mother.  As  he 
went  swinging  along  underneath  a  limb,  with  his  body  well  drawn 
up  I  gave  him  a  shot  which  dropped  him  instantly,  and  then  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  female.  She  was  resting  on  a  couple 
of  branches,  badly  wounded,  with  her  baby  still  clinging  to  her 
body  in  great  fright.  Seeing  that  she  was  not  likely  to  die  for 
some  minutes  I  gave  her  another  shot  to  promptly  end  her  sufibr- 
ing,  and  then  she  came  crashing  down  through  th6  top  of  the  small 
trees  and  fell  into  the  water,  which  was  waist  deep. 

We  sprang  to  secure  the  baby,  but  it  was  under  water  fully  a 
minute  before  we  found  it^  quite  unable  to  swim  and  very  nearly 
drowned.  We  managed  to  resuscitate  it,  however,  then  the  other 
two  were  lifted  into  the  boat  and  we  drew  out  into  the  stream. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  recovered  the  use  of  all  its  faculties,  it 
seemed  possessed  of  a  little  devil  It  was  only  about  six  months 
old  or  eight  at  the  most^  and  weighed  about  eleven  pounds,  but  it 
had  the  temper  of  a  tiger.  It  made  such  persistent  efforts  to  pull 
my  hands  up  to  its  mouth  in  order  to  bite  them  that  I  was  obliged 
to  tie  its  elbows  together  behind  its  back,  pinion  its  feet  also  and 
make  it  fast  by  a  cord  to  the  side  of  the  boat^  so  that  it  could  not 
reach  me  with  its  teeth.    This,  of  course,  increased  its  rage. 

It  was  restless  as  an  eel,  and  gave  mo  endless  trouble.  Onoo 
when  I  was  not  watching,  it  rolled  over  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
the  movement  seized  the  calf  of  my  leg  between  its  teeth  with  a 
perfectly  fiendish  expression  and  bit  me  very  severely.  But  for 
my  thick  woollen  stockings  and  cotton  hunting  trousers  under- 
neath, I  think  the  little  wretch  would  have  bitten  out  a  piece  of  my 
flesh.  I  gave  him  a  sounding  slap  on  the  side  of  his  head,  which 
caused  him  to  let  me  go ;  but  for  many  days  after  I  carried  a  large 
black  and  blue  mark  in  memory  of  him. 
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Once  it  tumbled  OTerboard,  and  I  let  it  get  a  good  ducking  be- 
fore'rescuing  ii 

A  heavy  rain  came  on  during  the  afternoon  but  we  set  up  our 
kadjangs  and  kept  quite  dry.  As  soon  as  it  ceased,  we  took  to  our 
paddles  and  went  down  swiftly  with  the  current,  reaching  Simujan 
at  sunset,  wet,  tired,  and  hungry,  but  very  happy  in  the  possession 
of  seven  orangs  taken  in  two  days'  hunting. 

At  the  back  of  the  government  house,  there  was  a  wide  open 
space,  between  the  two  bath  rooms,  where  the  roof  projected  over 
the  hard  ground,  which  made  a  capital  open-air  dissecting-room. 

Mr.  Eng  Quee  placed  a  table  for  me  and  there  I  skinned 
orangs  and  received  deputations  of  natives  who  came  bringing 
specimens,  or  wanting  gunpowder.  The  ground  under  the  house 
was  hard,  dry  and  dean,  and  my  motley  crew  of  assistants  retired 
under  the  floor  with  their  work  Mr.  Eng  Quee  quite  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  orang-skinning,  and  quickly  became  an  expert  hand  at 
the  businesa  Ah  Eee,  Perara  and  the  three  Malays^  worked  slowly 
and  required  constant  supervision,  but  they  learned  rapidly. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  our  return,  came  an  old  China- 
man to  whom  I  had  given  gunpowder  a  Week  previous,  escorting 
two  other  Chinamen,  who  carried  on  a  pole  the  dead  body  of  a 
goodnsized  orang,  which  he  had  shot  the  day  before.  I  received  it 
with  open  arms,  paid  for  it^  measured  it^  and  was  proceeding  to  re- 
move the  skin,  when  there  arose  a  loud  shout  from  those  around 
me,  and  the  next  moment^  three  naked  Dyaks  staggered  up,  also 
bearing  on  a  pole  another  dead  miaa  This  was  a  fine,  large  '*  miaa 
chappin,"  with  the  intensely  black  skin  and  the  remarkable  eiqpand- 
ed  cheeks,  or  cheek  callosities,  so  characteristic  of  Simia  WurmbvL 
This  was  larger  than  any  of  the  specimens  I  had  taken  thus  ftur.  The 
Dyaks  said  they  were  out  the  night  before  tiying  to  noose  a  deer, 
and  found  this  mias  swinging  >^™aftlf  from  one  tree  to  another, 
when  a  branch  suddenly  broke  and  let  him  fall  to  the  ground. 
They  attacked  him  at  once  with  their  spears  and  killed  hiuL  There 
were  fifteen  spear  woimds  in  his  chesty  but  I  sewed  them  up  care- 
fully and  entered  the  old  fellow  as  No.  8.  The  men  fiMsetiously  re- 
marked that  we  had  about  enough  miaa  to  last  through  the  remain- 
der of  that  day. 

About  noon  there  arose  another  and  louder  shout  from  the  men 

under  the  house,  which  increased  to  a  perfect  yell  as  a  party  of 

Malays  came  around  the  comer  with  another  mias,  the  largest  of 

all,  cUivCf  swinging  underneath  a  pole  which  had  been  passed  be- 

24 
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tween  his  hands  and  feet  after  they  were  tied  together.  This  was  a 
very  old  male,  "  mios  rombi  **  (Simia  saiyrua)^  without  the  expanded 
cheeks.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  Malays  said  he  had  jun- 
gle fever,  which  really  seemed  to  be  the  case.  The  Malays  shot 
him  in  the  anUe,  and,  being  too  weak  to  dimb  f ast^  he  fell  an  easy 
prey  and  was  taken  alive. 

Had  he  been  unhurt  I  would  gladly  have  kept  him  alive,  but  I 
am  averse  to  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  hopelessly  wounded  ani- 
mals under  any  pretext^  or  keeping  any  animal  in  painful  and  bai^ 
barous  captivity.  So  I  quickly  thrust  the  point  of  my  knife  into 
the  occiput  of  the  half-dead  animal,  pierced  his  medulla  oblongata, 
and,  with  a  hoarse  growl,  he  instantly  expired.  '  This  specimen 
measured  four  feet  four  inches  in  height  from  head  to  heel,  and 
eight  feet  between  the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  the  arms  extended. 

Two  hoiirs  later,  the  little  baby  orang  relieved  me  of  all  anxiety 
on  its  account  by  dying.  Blou  dryly  remarked  that  it  had  found 
dying  was  getting  fashionable  v?ith  the  mias  and  it  wanted  to  go 
with  the  rest  This  made  seven  dead  orangs,  big  and  little,  to  skin 
and  skeletonize  in  one  day  I  I  had  adult  specimens  of  both  species, 
male  and  female,  and  two  young  ones ;  and,  by  a  happy  coinddenoe, 
the  Chinese,  Dyaks  and  l^bdays  had  almost  made  a  dead  heat  in  the 
race  after  specimen& 

There  are  many  good  people  who  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  naturalist  ''can  bear  to  skin  and  cut  up  dead  animals^''  no 
matter  how  rare  and  interesting  they  are.  Many  wonder  how  he 
can  have  '*  an  appetite  to  eat,"  and  cry  out  in  holy  horror  at  sight 
of  the  raw  flesh  under  his  knife.  Well,  tastes  differ,  that's  alL  As 
for  myself^  I  would  not  have  exchanged  the  pleasures  of  that  day, 
when  we  had  those  seven  orangs  to  dissect^  for  a  box  at  the  opera 
the  whole  season  through.  , 

It  is  a  pity  that  men  who  "  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it "  could 
not  have  been  there  on  that  memorable  occasion.  When  we  finished, 
there  was  a  small  mountain  of  orang  flesh,  a  long  row  of  ghastly, 
grinning  skeletons,  and  big,  red-haired  skins  enough  to  have  car- 
peted a  good-sized  room.  I  forgot  to  eat^  and  did  not  think  of 
sleeping  till  after  midnight  It  was  the  most  valuable  day's  work  I 
ever  did,  for  the  specimens  we  preserved  were  worth,  unmounted, 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  such  excellent  facilities  for  diying 
skins  as  the  open  space  at  the  bock  of  the  bouse  afforded.  I  ap- 
plied the  preservatives  myself  to  every  skin  and  skeleton,  and 
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watched  them  daily  to  see  that  they  cured  properly.  The  neoeaaity 
for  this  constant  care  of  them  kept  me  at  Simujan  several  days^ 
during  which  time  the  nativeB  hunted  diligently,  and  brought  me 
many  fine  specimens  both  dead  and  alive.  This  is  the  list  of  one 
day's  gatherings,  exclusive  of  insects : 

2  Spiny  turtles  {Oeoemyda  tpinoM), 

1  Box  turtle  {Bmff»  ThurffU). 

1  Hombill  head  {Bucerm  rhinoeero$). 

1  Orang-atan  skall  {Simia  WvmUni), 

8  Java  deer,  alive  (Traguku), 

8  Thread  fish  (Potjftwmui), 

4  Long-armed  prawns  (Pameui), 

1  Pjthon,  seven  feet  long. 

1  Gibbon,  *'  wah-wah,"  aUye  (S^lobaiM  ameolor). 

A  few  days  after  our  great  orang-utan  day,  a  Dyak  brought  in 
another  specimen,  which  in  some  respects  was  a  remarkable  ona 
It  was  a  male  mias  chappin,  with  cheek  callosities  ten  inches  acroes, 
and  it  was  evidently  a  dwarf,  though  of  adult  age.  Its  height  was 
only  three  feet  ten  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  extent  of  arms  six 
feet  nine  inches.  The  hair  on  his  arms  and  legs  was  extremely 
long,  that  on  his  shoulders  measuring  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  which  was  the  longest  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  orang. 

He  bore  the  scars  of  many  a  hard-fou^t  battle.  A  piece  had 
been  bitten  out  of  his  upper  lip,  and  the  lower  lip  also  had  been 
bitten  through  ;  both  middle  fingers  were  off  at  the  second  joints 
leaving  mere  stumps ;  the  third  right  toe  had  disappeared  from  the 
some  cause ;  the  fourth  left  toe  and  both  the  great  toes  had  been 
bitten  off  at  the  end ;  one  finger  was  quite  stiff  and  misshapen  from 
a  bite,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  actually  hump-backed,  caused,  as 
I  found  on  dissecting,  by  some  violent  injury,  possibly  a  falL  He 
hod  evidently  been  a  regular  prize-fighter  in  his  day,  a  first-daas 
desperado.  One  of  his  canine  teeth  had  entirely  disappeared,  shat- 
tered in  some  bloody  fracas,  perhaps.  I  warrant  his  enemies  had 
good  cause  to  remember  him,  for  he  was  in  prime  fighting  condition. 
But,  alas !  for  him,  his  fighting  days  are  over,  and  he  now  peacefully 
sits  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  Uie  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  quietiy  eating  a  vrax  durian. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  we  made  ready  for  another  trip  up 
the  Simujan  to  Padang  Lake.  The  boats  were  ready  at  two  o'dook, 
but  the  tide  was  still  at  the  ebb,  a  strong  current  was  setting  dovm 
the  river,  and  we  waited  for  the  flow.    Moreover,  a  great  bore  was 
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expected  to  come  up  the  river  wben  the  tide  turned,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  see  it  Two  miles  down  the  Sadong  we  saw  a  ragged 
brown  fringe,  reaching  across  the  broad  river,  and  rapidly  com- 
ing nearer.  As  it  swung,  like  a  long  arm,  around  the  point  a 
mile  below,  we  plainly  heard  it  roaring  like  a  distant  waterfall  On 
it  came,  like  a  tidal  wave,  a  great  wall  of  surf,  rolling  and  curling 
over  at  the  top,  backed  by  a  rushing  plain  of  water  nine  feet  thick. 
It  seemed  like  a  thing  of  life  and  purpose,  powerful,  irresistible. 
I  watched  it  every  moment  with  the  glass  imtil  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Simujan,  where  our  boats  lay.  There  were  no  boats  on 
the  Sadong,  except  two  little  sampans,  manned  by  daring  Malays, 
both  of  which  were  upset  by  the  bore,  but  the  occupants  dung  to 
their  boats,  and  presently  got  aslioro. 

The  height  of  the  bore,  as  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  was  between 
nine  and  ten  feet,  and  it  travelled  upward  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  sound  it  made 
was  like  the  roar  of  surf  on  a  stormy  beach.  As  the  advancing 
wave  struck  the  sharp  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  with  a  truly  surf-like  roar  and  thunder,  a  great  volume  of 
water  came  sweeping  up  the  Simujan,  filling  the  little  ditches  and 
catching  up  the  boats  that  lay  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  muddy 
banks.  •  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  little  river  rose  eight  feet» 
while,  in  the  Sadong,  we  saw  the  great  brown  billows  rolling  jMi 
the  mouth  of  our  snug  harbor,  and  chasing  each  other  up  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  advancing  torrent  Our  light  sampans  swung 
round  with  the  rushing  current,  the  word  was  given,  and  we  sped 
swiftly  up  the  river  with  the  advancing  tide. 

A  short  distance  up  we  met  a  sampan  containing  two  Dyaks 
who  were  bringing  me  two  more  mias,  one  dead  and  one  alive. 
The  latter  was  a  two-year-old  youngster,  tied  to  a  stout  stick,  with 
its  hands  above  its  head  and  its  feet  drawn  weU  down  and  pinioned 
also. 

It  bit  viciously  at  everything,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
seize  any  one  who  came  near  it.  I  would  as  soon  have  trusted  a 
finger  in  a  steel-trap  as  between  those  vicious  jaws. 

At  last^  despairing  of  getting  a  chance  at  any  of  us,  the  raging 
little  wretch  seized  one  of  the  fingers  of  its  dead  companion  and  bit 
it  to  the  bone. 

Both  orangs  were  found  on  a  tree  near  the  Dyaks'  village,  and, 
having  no  fire-arms,  they  promptly  chopped  down  the  tree.  The 
old  one  was  killed  with  spears  and  parongs,  and  so  badly  cut  to 
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pieces  that  its  skin  was  almost  worthlesa  But  I  sent  them  on  to 
Simujan,  where  I  had  left  Perara  to  receive  and  take  care  of  what- 
ever specimens  might  arrive  in  my  absence. 

The  Dyaks  said  that  when  the  tree  fell,  a  limb  stmck  one  of 
their  companions  and  dislocated  his  hip,  and  they  begged  us  to  stop 
at  the  village  and  give  him  "  obat "  (medicine).  An  hour  later  we 
came  to  the  village  where  our  enterprising  Dyaks  lived,  and,  taking 
my  box  of  medicines,  I  went  ashore  to  see  what  I  could  do. 

The  house  was  of  good  size,  containing  about  fifteen  doors^  and 
we  were  conducted  to  a  room  at  the  farther  end  where  the  injured 
man  lay.  He  was  not  half  so  badly  off  as  had  been  reported — a 
native  rarely  is  for  that  matter,  fie  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  in- 
jured leg  lying  in  a  swing,  bared  to  the  hip,  and  smeared  all  over 
with  turmeric,  which  gave  the  limb  an  appearance  of  ghastly  morti- 
fication. 

I  soon  found  that  the  hip  had  not  been  dislocated,  and  that  the 
injury  was  only  a  vezy  painful  bruise.  I  bathed  the  limb  with  ar- 
nica and  bound  on  a  cloth  saturated  with  the  same,  not  so  much 
for  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  injured  limb  as  upon  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer. 

Of  course  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  crowded  into  the  room 
and  around  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on — and  such  a  crowd  I 
Some  had  that  repulsive  skin  disease  called  ichthyosis,  which  causes 
the  epidermis  to  crack  and  loosen  somewhat^  and  roll  up  in  thou- 
sands of  minute  rolls,  giving  the  otherwise  dark  brown  body  a  gray- 
ish appearance,  Others  had  large  ulcerous  sores  on  their  arms  and 
legs,  which  had  been  smeared  over  with  turmeric  and  betel  juice. 
Some  had  sore  eyes,  others  had  tetter  and  ringworm,  and  I  think 
that  of  all  the  women  who  surrounded  us  in  that  room,  about  four 
out  of  every  five  were  afflicted  with  visible  ailments.  It  was  the 
most  unwholesome  and  afflicted  crowd  of  Dyaks  I  over  saw,  very 
different  indeed  from  nearly  all  those  I  had  seen  elsewhere  and  saw 
subsequently. 

Those  who  were  not  afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases  were  mostly 
old  women  and  men,  toothless  and  gray,  with  the  skin  hanging  on 
their  bare  bodies  in  countless  folds  and  wrinkles.  Add  to  the 
above,  tangled  masses  of  jet-black  hair,  general  nakedness^  plenty  of 
dirt,  a  little  colored  rattan  and  plenty  of  brass  wire  ornaments^  and 
you  have  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded us.  The  house  stood  rather  low  on  its  posts,  and  the 
ground  underneath  was  in  a  terribly  filthy  state,  which,  in  a  great 
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measure,  accounted  for  the  ill-health  of  the  occupants.  My  only 
wonder  is  that  they  did  not  die  off  altogether  in  a  single  year.  In 
this  village,  be  it  remembered,  we  saw  the  Dyak  at  his  worsts  and 
we  gladly  left  it  behind. 

Just  before  dark  we  passed  the  last  Dyak  village  and  kept  on 
paddling  for  some  time  longer,  until  high  water,  in  fact^  when  we 
tied  up  to  the  bushes  for  our  evening  meal,  and,  in  spite  of  mos- 
quitoes, slept  soundly  in  the  boats  until  morning. 

About  ten  o'clo<^  the  next  day  we  killed  another  good-sized 
orang,  and  at  noon  occurred  the  grand  episode  of  our  experience 
in  Borneo,  the  deaUi  of  the  "Ilajah,"  the  largest  orang  of  alL 

We  had  just  met  a  Malay  sampan  coming  down  the  river,  and, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  the  occupants  said  they  had  seen  no 
miaa  Half  a  mile  higher  up  we  heard  a  deep  guttural  growl  or 
roar,  coming  from  the  jungle  back  from  the  river,  we  thought^ 
which  put  us  on  the  alert  Presently  Blou,  who  was  steering  my 
boat^  whispered,  "  Mias !  mias,  tuan  I "  and  struggled  frantically 
to  stop  the  boat  The  paddlers  backed  water  directly,  although 
we  saw  nothing  until  the  boat  had  backed  several  yards.  Then  we 
espied  the  knee  of  a  large  orang,  who  was  lying  on  a  branch  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  water  and  only  twenty  yards  from  us.  His 
body  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  green  foliage,  so  I  stood  up  in  the 
boat  and  fired  at  his  leg  to  rouse  him. 

''The  Turk  awoke."  Ho  started  up  instantly,  growling  hoarsely 
with  pain  and  anger,  and  started  to  swing  away.  "HIb  reach  was 
surprising  in  its  length.  Fortunately  the  water  was  deep,  there 
were  no  screw  pines  to  hinder  our  progress,  and  in  a  moment  our 
sampan  was  directly  under  the  old  fellow,  who  then  climbed  high 
to  escape  us.  It  was  a  huge  mias  chappin,  long-haired,  big  and 
burly.  He  growled  savagely  at  us,  and  one  of  my  men  kept  saying 
in  Icurge  capitals, 

"  Chappin  !  OHAPPnr  I  mias  chappin  I  fibe,  Sir !  fire  I  fire  I — That's 
mias  chappin,  big,  bio  !  I !  " 

The  men  were  all  greatly  excited,  but  I  knew  that  the  old  fel- 
low was  ours  and  waited  for  a  good  shot  In  a  moment  the  oppor- 
tunity came,  and  I  fired  twice  in  quick  succession  at  the  orang's 
breast  He  stopped  short,  hung  for  a  moment  by  his  hands,  then 
his  hold  gave  way  and  he  came  tearing  down,  snapping  off  a  large 
dead  branch  as  he  fell,  and  landed  broadside  in  the  water,  which 
went  fiying  all  over  us.  He  fell  within  ten  feet  of  our  boat,  and 
we  secured  him  vrithout  getting  out 
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As  we  seized  the  arms  and  pulled  the  massiYe  head  np  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  monster  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  looked  re- 
proachfully at  us  out  of  his  half-dosed  eyes.  I  can  never  forget 
the  strange  and  even  awful  sensation  with  which  I  regarded  the 
face  of  the  dying  animal  There  was  nothing  in  it  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  anything  human,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  had  shot  some 
grim  and  terrible  gnome  or  river-god,  a  satyr  indeed  I 

''Ahdo  I  Ahdo ! "  exclaimed  Lamudin  in  Malay,  *'the  Bajah  of 
all  the  mias  I  " 

We  were  all  filled  with  wonder  at  the  huge  beast  before  us. 
He  was  a  perfect  giant  in  size,  larger  than  any  the  natives  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  the  largest  ever  shot  by  a  naturalist  His  head, 
body,  and  limbs  were  simply  immense,  and  his  weight  could  not 
have  been  much,  if  any,  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 

To  give  %n  idea  of  his  size  and  proportions,  I  append  his  meas- 
urements, together  vdth  those  taken  of  a  man  of  average  weight 
and  stature. 


Height,  hnad  to  heel 

Spread  of  arms,  between  finger-tipe  . . . 
Length  of  arm,  armpit  to  finger-tipe. . . 

Length  of  hand 

Length  of  foot 

Breadth  of  face 

Length  of  f  aco 

Circumference  of  head,  behind  ears. . . 

Circumference  of  neck 

Circumference  of  chest 

Circumference  of  waist 

Circumference  of  arm 

Circumference  of  forearm 

Circumference  of  thigh 

Circumference  of  calf 

Weight  (estimated) 


TheOnog. 

M.dlniBHtad  Ifu. 

(lUte.) 

(Aado^uoii.) 

FMt. 

InohiM. 

VmC* 

Inoho^ 

4 

r^ 

6 

8 

7 

lOf 

6 

7* 

8 

8 

2 

6 

lot 

7J 

12* 

10 

18 

6i 

11* 

8i 

2 

7* 

1 

lOi 

2 

8f 

1 

8 

8 

B* 

3 

2* 

4 

8 

2 

10* 

m 

11* 

1 

2 

lOf 

1 

7 

1 

0 

lli 

1 

2* 

185  pounds. 

160 

ponnds. 

In  another  chapter  will  be  found  a  somewhat  extended  descrip- 
tion of  both  species  of  the  orang,  and  therefore  I  will  not  offer  here 
any  information  concerning  the  external  characteristics  of  the  ani* 
mfJ  referred  to  above.  He  has  since  found  a  place,  vrith  several  of 
his  nearest  relatives,  in  a  huge  glass  case  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  where  he  is  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  ''Fight  in  the 
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Tree-Topa."    In  our  illustration  of  that  group,  under  the  above 
title,  the  figure  on  tlie  left  i§  that  of  the  "  BAJah." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  tlio  Popook  village,  where 
we  stopped  on  our  previous  trip,  and  took  up  quarters  as  before. 
We  remained  one  day  to  prepare  our  specimens,  and  one  more  in 
order  to  visit  a  large  Dyak  village,  two  miles  above  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  and  on  the  day  following  rctumetl  again  to  Simujan.  On 
tlie  way  down  we  took  four  mias,  two  old  females  and  two  young 
males,  and  overtook  my  old  Chinese  orang  hunter  in  a  — »"p%n 
vrith  two  Dyaks  and  two  dead  mias,  the  latter  for  me,  of  course. 
One  of  the  mias  was  a  very  large  and  fine  one,  although  rather 
sparely  built,  and  my  mind  was  fillcil  with  gloomy  forebodings 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  Rajali  in  height  Wlien  we  reached  Si- 
mujan I  measured  him  fortliwith,  and  my  worst  fears  were  realised. 
The  animal  was  actuaUy  half  an  inch  taller  than  the  Rajah,  and  his 
height  was  therefore  4  feet  G  inchea 

Tliis  was  indeed  a  sad  blow  to  iis  all,  and  cast  quite  a  gloom 
over  our  spirits.  Up  to  tliat  moment  the  Ilajoli  htul  boon  the  tallest 
orang  that  ever  fell  into  tlie  luuids  of  a  naturalist,  and  I  would  fain 
have  lukd  him  remain  sa  The  old  Chinaman  liad  used  me  very 
badly,  and  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that  he  did  not  feel  the  slight 
est  contrition. 

But,  after  all,  the  specimen  I  shot  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  other,  and  surpassoil  it  in  every  thing  except  height  and  length 
of  ami.  Tlie  Rajah  outmeosurcd  him  in  every  oUier  respect,  had  a 
bruador  face,  loiigvr  and  thicker  hair,  and  a  for  more  massive  build 
generally.  But  for  tluit  disgUHting  liolf  inch  my  8|>ecimeu  would 
have  been  entirely  satisfactury. 

During  my  absonoe  Penira  liml  receivc<l  tliree  other  orang% 
which  uiodu  twentynine  in  all.  I  had  scarcely  |Niid  tlie  old  celes- 
tial for  liis  siMH:imeiis  when  a  |Nirty  of  Dyoks  arrivetl  with  two  live 
ones.  I  recognised  the  larger  iis  the  one  we  met  on  our  way  np^ 
and  he  was,  if  |>ossible,  nioru  savage  tlian  ever.  Kven  when  I  cut 
his  bonds  he  tried  lianl  to  bite  mo,  and  when  he  was  free,  witli  the 
cxreptiun  of  a  conl  round  Ium  neck,  the  coiii|)aiiy  wry  promptly  and 
rDK]H.H*lfully  maile  way  fur  him.  I  tied  him  by  a  long  line  in  the 
uuuscil  bi&th-rooni,  and  he  cUniboil  uj)  t4>  the  raftem,  where  ha 
hung,  siilli'uly  rvfuiiiiig  food,  and  even  knocking  the  bananas  out 
of  mv  Liuitl  when  I  ufTurtil  tlicui. 

m 

The  other  hvu  uruii^'  wah  ii  little  fellow,  a  1)aby  aliout  six 
months  old,  of  very  diflfurt'iit  ditfiKMition  from  the  otlier  twa     He 
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was  quite  peaceable,  not  even  once  attempting  to  bite,  but  whined 
softly  when  I  approached  him,  and  rolled  up  his  big  brown  eyes 
appealinglj.  His  petition  was  not  to  be  refused.  I  cut  the  bark 
that  bound  his  hands  and  feet^  and  placed  a  pile  of  soft  straw  in  the 
verandah  for  him,  into  the  middle  of  which  he  immediately  crawled 
and  curled  himself  up.  Thus  began  a  great  friendship  between 
ape  and  man. 

As  a  pet)  the  larger  orang  was  not  exactly  a  succesa  Day  and 
night  he  clung  to  the  rafters  of  the  bath-room,  as  high  up  as  he  could 
get,  sullenly  refusing  all  food  and  repelling  my  most  friendly  ad- 
vances In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  after  I  got  him  we  were 
awakened  by  hearing  something  strike  with  a  terrific  "bang"  on 
the  bath-room  floor,  and,  on  going  in,  we  found  him  lying  where  he 
had  fallen,  stone  dead. 
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COLLECTING  AROUND  SIUUJAN. 
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the  Dark. 

I  GAVE  gunpowder  ("  obat/'  or  gun-moilicino  I)  quite  liberally  to  oil 
the  natives  who  requested  it^  Djaks,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  and  in 
eyery  possible  way  encouraged  them  to  hunt  animals  for  me.  I 
found  them  very  diligent  and  businesslike,  and  not  in  the  least 
tricky  or  dishonesty  as  were  the  natiyes  of  India  and  Ceylon,  whom 
I  had  occasion  to  employ  in  the  same  way.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  deal  with  the  Simujan  people,  for  they  were  so  frank  and  honest 

Only  one  of  my  hunters  was  ever  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trusty 
and  that  was  a  young  Chinaman  of  our  village,  who  shot  a  wild 
boar  in  the  jungle,  a  mile  from  the  kampong,  and  cut  it  up  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  skin  it  Getting  word  of  it  I  went  over,  con- 
fiscated the  head,  and  read  the  young  celestial  a  lecture  that  he  re- 
membered afterward  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

After  getting  back  from  my  second  trip  up  the  Simujan  I  de- 
termined to  remain  some  weeks  at  tlie  village,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
my  native  hunters,  give  that  locality  a  thorough  overhauling. 

Early  one  fine  morning  we  hoard  the  report  of  firearms  coming 
from  the  jungle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadong,  not  more  than  a 
mile  below  the  village.  It  continued  for  about  an  hour«  during 
which  time  about  twenty-five  shots  were  fired,  when  it  ceased,  and 
a  Malay  came  with  a  sampan  after  me.  I  got  my  rifle  and  returned 
with  him,  and,  on  wading  three  hundred  yards  into  the  forest  we 
found  a  large  party  of  Dyaks  and  Malays  with  a  dead  miaa  on  the 
ground  and  a  live  one  "  treed  "  in  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree.    They 
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were  unable  to  hit  it  with  their  weapons,  and  no  wonder.  They 
were  all  old  flint-look  muskets,  and  while  the  Malays  aspired  to 
leaden  bullets,  the  poor  Dyaks  used  chunks  of  iron,  made  by  cut- 
ting round  iron  rods  or  bolts  into  pieces  an  inch  long.  I  now 
understood  why  the  Dyaks  had  neyer  asked  me  for  percussion  caps. 

I  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  orang  build  a  large  nest  for 
himself.  He  took  up  a  position  in  a  fork  which  was  well  screened 
by  the  foliage,  and  began  to  break  off  small  branches  and  pile  them 
loosely  in  the  crotch.  There  was  no  attempt  at  wearing,  nor  even 
regularity  in  anything.  He  reached  out  his  long,  hairy  arm,  snapped 
off  the  leafy  branches  with  a  practised  hand,  and  laid  them  down 
with  the  broken  ends  sticking  out.  He  presently  got  on  the  pile 
with  his  feet,  and  standing  there  to  weight  it  down  he  turned 
slowly,  breaking  branches  all  the  while,  and  laying  them  across  the 
pile  in  front  of  him,  until  he  had  built  quite  a  large  nest  When  j, 
he  had  finished,  he  Ig^down  upon  it^  and  was  so  effectually  screened  ^^-p^ 
from  us  that  I  could^t  dislodge  him,  and  after  two  or  three  shots 
I  told  the  natives  they  would  haye  to  cut  the  tree. 

Three  or  four  I^aks  were  provided  with  biUongs^  and  after 
hastily  lashing  together  a  few  poles,  to  serve  as  a  platform  to  enable 
them  to  get  at  the  trunk  above  the  spur  roots,  they  mounted  it  and 
began  chopping. 

The  rapidity  with  which  those  insignificant  little  axes  ate  into 
the  tree  was  wonderful  In  an  incredibly  short  time— less  than 
half  an  hour — the  tree  fell^  the  orang  revealed  himself  and  was 
promptly  killed.  After  we  got  home  I  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  sketching  the  larger  of  the  two  orangs,  a  fine  mias  chappin, 
in  different  positions.  With  considerable  difficulty  we  hauled  him 
into  the  top  of  a  tree  that  stood  near  the  house,  put  him  in  a  life- 
like attitude,  with  his  hands  and  feet  gracfping  the  branches  and 
lashed  him  there,  after  which  I  made  a  careful  sketch  of  him  from 
the  ground. 

My  native  hunters  brought  me  many  fine  specimens  of  mammals, 
a  few  large  birds,  many  reptiles  and  a  few  fishes.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  my  collectors  was  a  fine  Dyak  named  Dundang,  already 
spoken  of,  who  shot  four  orangs,  several  rhinoceros  hombOls,  two 
or  three  proboscis  monkeys,  a  wild  hog,  and  quite  a  number  of 
small  mammals.  One  of  the  orangs  he  brought  me  had  the  hair 
on  its  back  quite  blackened  and  singed,  as  if  it  had  been  killed  at 
close  range.  Upon  being  questioned,  he  said  he  wounded  the  mias, 
but  could  not  bring  it  down,  and  having  fired  all  his  charges  but 
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one,  he  climbed  into  the  tree  containing  the  orang,  put  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  80  near  the  animal's  body  that  he  could  not  fail  to  hit^ 
and  fired. 

The  Malays  are  quite  expert  in  catching  deer.  Besides  noosing 
a  fine  sambur  buck  {Itiiaa  equina  f)  tlicy  caught  for  me  Juya  deer 
{"  plandok  "),  one  after  another,  until  I  cried  enough.  The  latter 
(Tragulua  napu)  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  being  a  true 
pigmy  only  nine  inches  high,  yery  trim,  graceful  and  pretty,  but^ 
unfortunately,  without  antlers.  The  sambur  was  a  much-dwarfed, 
faded-out^  thin-haired  representatiye  of  his  species,  in  comparison 
with  the  noble  stags  of  the  Animallaia  His  antlers  were  also  yezy 
insignificant  in  comparison,  but  as  for  that  I  haye  seen  fully  as 
great  yariation  in  the  antlers  of  our  Virginia  deer  in  a  far  smaller 
area  of  distribution. 

Two  specimens  of  a  curious  yiyerrine  animal,  half  cat  and  half 
otter,  the  Cynogale  Bennetti%  were  brought  in,  seyeral  ciyet  cats,  a 
beautiful  fiying  lemur  (Oaleopiihecua  volans),  and  a  slow-paced 
lemur  {Nycticebua  tardigradua).  The  Cynogale,  for  which  I  belieye 
there  is  no  common  name  unless  we  call  it  the  otter  cat^  is  peculiar 
to  Borneo,  and  only  one  species  is  known.  Its  muzzle  is  extremely 
broad  at  the  end  (2f  inches),  but  narrows  suddenly  midway  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  eyes,  which  giyes  the  head  a 
yery  strange  appearance,  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  quadru- 
ped I  am  acquainted  with.  The  animal  is  24f  inches  in  length  of 
head  and  body,  and  the  tail  measures  7  inche&  It  is  coyered  with 
a  rather  thick  coat  of  moderately  long  but  fine  fur,  of  a  imiform 
dark-brown  color.  I  shot  in  the  neighborhood  seyeral  specimens 
of  the  conunon  gray  monkey  {Macacus  cynamolgua),  a  pig-tailed  ma- 
caque {M.  nemesirinua),  here  called  the  "  broque  "  in  Malay,  from 
which  the  outlandish  common  name  of  "  bruh  "  has  been  eyolyed. 

One  day  a  party  of  Dyaks  arriyed  from  the  head  of  the  Sibuyau 
Biyer,  between  the  Sadong  and  Batang  Lupar,  bringing  seyeral 
fragmentary  skins- of  argus  pheasant^  which  had  been  taken  off  in 
natiye  fashion  for  the  wing  and  toil  feathers,  and  also  a  liye  argua 
The  poor  bird  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it^  and  in  looking  at  it  I  felt 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals.  In  its  struggles  it  had  lost  half  its 
body  feathers,  and,  worst  of  all,  when  it  was  caught  in  the  noose 
one  of  its  legs  bad  been  dislocated.  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  pain. 

The  Sibuyau  people  told  me  that  argus  pheasants  and  animals 
of  many  kinds  I  had  not  yet  found  were  plentiful  around  their  yil- 
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lage,  and  gaye  me  a  presamg  inYitation  to  make  ihem  a  long  Tint 
I  determined  to  accept  it  as  soon  as  I  had  worked  up  the  Sadong 
region  sufficiently,  and  told  them  thej  might  expect  me  in  a  few 
week& 

The  baby  orang  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter 
became  a  siaiking  example  of  the  surviTsl  of  the  fittest  While  my 
first  two  captives  were  vicious  to  the  last  degree,  and  died  promptly, 
without  repentance,  my  third  pet  turned  out  to  be  all  that  heart  of 
man  could  desire  in  an  orang.  He  was  by  no  means  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  he  certainly  was  a  joy  forever. 

Judged  by  our  standard  of  human  beauty,  he  was  perhaps  as 
ugly  as  any  healthy  diild  could  be  and  live ;  but^  for  all  that^  his 
homeliness  was  interesting ;  it  seemed  to  conform  to  a  general  plan 
of  ugliness,  and  nothing  was  lacking  to  make  it  perfect  But, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  anthropoid  beauty,  he  was  as  handsome 
and  wholesome  a  little  orang  as  ever  dimbed.  His  eyes  were  large, 
bright  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  he  had  a  forehead  like  a  philos- 
opher. 

Because  of  his  bald  and  shiny  head,  his  solemn,  wrinkled  and 
melancholy  visage,  his  air  of  profound  gravity  and  senatorial  wis- 
dom, we  got  to  calling  him  the  Old  Man,  and  forgot  to  give  him  any 
Christian  name.  A  thin  growth  of  brick-red  hair  grew  straight  up 
the  back  of  his  head  and  over  the  crown,  making,  in  certain  lights^ 
a  perfect  halo  around  his  bald,  brown  pate,  reminding  one  rather 
forcibly  of  certain  pictures  by  the  old  mastera 

I  measured  him,  for  the  first  time,  on  October  15th,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition,  and  found  that  his  height  was  21f  inches^ 
extent  of  arms  84^  inches^  and  his  weight  10^  pounda  His  body 
was  short  and  thick,  and,  like  all  orangs,  his  arms  were  so  long  and 
his  legs  so  short  that  by  stooping  forward  a  little,  his  hands  easily 
touched  the  ground.  In  waging,  he  invariably  went  on  all  fours^ 
placing  the  bock  of  the  fingers  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  instead  of 
the  palm,  upon  the  ground,  and  he  also  turned  his  toes  under.  His 
gait  on  the  ground  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  man  going  on 
crutches  with  both  feet  injured  alike.  On  the  ground  he  moved 
slowly,  seeming  quite  out  of  his  element^  but  his  feats  in  climbing 
and  his  performances  on  the  slack-rope  were  highly  entertaining. 

He  was  fresh  from  the  jtmgle  when  brought  to  me,  but  I  soon 
convinced  him  that  my  int^tions  were  honorable,  and  slowly  gained 
his  confidence.  For  three  or  four  days  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
hold  him  in  my  arms  unless  I  would  let  him  grasp  some  firm  object 
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with  at  least  one  hand.  The  action  plainly  showed  that  he  feared  I 
would  play  a  trick  on  him  by  letting  hhn  falL  Presently,  how- 
ever, I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  conquered  his  suspicion.  I  made 
him  dimb  up  to  my  shoulder  to  get  the  bananas  of  which  he  was 
vezy  fond,  and,  after  that^  a  banana  held  at  arm's  length  above  my 
head  would  start  him  to  climbing  my  body  as  if  it  were  a  tree 
imtil  the  tempting  bait  was  reached. 

He  soon  became  very  fond  of  being  held  in  my  arms,  and  when 
I  grew  tired  of  holding  him,  he  would  grasp  the  folds  of  my  flannel 
shirt  and  hold  himself— quite  an  improvement  upon  the  puny  help- 
lessness of  human  infanta 

Next  to  eating  seven  bananas  at  once,  his  greatest  delight  was 
in  sitting  lazily  in  my  lap  while  I  sat  reading,  writing,  or  even  eat- 
ing, sprawling  out  his  legs  and  arms,  catching  hold  of  my  book,  or 
my  penholder,  or  pulling  at  the  table-cloth. 

Once  while  holding  him  in  my  lap  at  dinner,  he  suddenly  made 
a  pass  at  the  roast  duck  which  lay  before  me,  and  had  his  teeth  in 
it  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise.  On  one  occasion  when 
I  sat  eating,  he  leisurely  climbed  up  the  back  of  my  chair,  squatted 
on  the  topmost  round,  leaned  lazily  forward  against  me,  and  rested 
his  chin  comfortably  on  my  shoulder.  And  there  he  sat  all 
through  the  meal,  watching  the  performance  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur. 

For  a  long  time  he  would  eat  nothing  but  bananas  and  sugar- 
cane, and  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  a  way  to  teach  him  to  eat 
boiled  rice.  One  day,  however,  as  he  was  sitting  in  my  lap  while 
I  was  at  dinner,  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  followed  the  journeys  of  my 
spoon  with  great  interest^  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  human  beings 
always  want  what  they  cannot  have.  Happy  thought  I  I  began  to 
pass  each  spoonful  of  rice  close  to  his  mouUi  on  its  way  to  mine. 
He  soon  began  to  open  his  mouth  every  time  he  saw  the  spoon 
coming,  only  to  be  disappointed  by  seeing  it  travel  on  to  his  next 
neighbor.  From  being  merely  willing  to  try  the  rice,  he  became 
very  anxious  when  he  saw  it  was  denied  him,  and  a  little  more 
tantalizing  set  him  to  struggling  violently  for  the  food  he  had 
previously  despised.  When  it  was  finaUy  given  him  he  ate  it  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  thereafter,  with  the  addition  of  milk, 
it  became  his  daily  food. 

He  also  learned  to  eat  with  relish  all  kinds  of  cooked  meat^ 
vegetables,  canned  fruit  and  bread,  and  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  milk 
and  chocolate,  in  all  respects  evincing  the  tastes  of  a  human  being 
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>pt  that  he  would  not  touch  beer,  wine  nor  epirita    He  liTed 
and  died  a  teetotaler. 

The  Old  Man  soon  grew  fat  and  miachieroua,  and  always  did 
his  best  to  amuse  me.  Many  an  absurd  childish  game  we 
played  upon  the  floor  in  highly  undignified  fashion.  One  of  his 
favorite  tricks  was  to  seize  my  hand  suddenly,  draw  it  to  lus  mouUi, 
and  make  a  feint  of  giving  it  a  terrible  bite.  But  he  always  knew 
that  ho  must  bite  gently,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
human  infant  I  ever  experimented  with.  Often  he  would  entertain 
me  for  half  on  hour  by  making  the  most  comically  wry  faoes^  for 
which  his  broad,  india-rubber  lips  were  specially  adapted.  He 
was  also  a  great  contortionist^  and,  having  no  liffa$nerUum  teres,  the 
freedom  with  which  he  used  his  legs  was  at  first  quite  surprising. 

When  at  Simujan  I  slept  in  a  taU  and  wide  "  four-poeter,"  and 
the  little  fellow  was  always  anxious  to  deep  with  me.  Whenever  I 
permitted  him  to  do  so,  his  happiness  was  complete.  "His  favorite 
position  was  to  lie  sprawling  upon  my  chesty  affectionately  clasp- 
ing my  body  with  his  outstretched  arms  and  legs,  with  his  head  on 
my  shoulder  and  his  face  close  to  my  neck.  Being  as  clean  and 
wholesome  as  any  human  being,  and  without  any  odor  of  tobacco 
or  liquor  on  his  breath,  he  made  a  very  agreeable  bed-fellow  until 
he  got  into  the  habit  of  snoring  and  sneesing  so  much  as  to  disturb 
my  slumbers,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  sleep  by  him- 
soil  Meanwhile,  I  vmtohed  him  closely,  and  did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  arouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  stimulate  it  to  act  in 
different  direction& 

About  this  time  I  had  another  very  interesting  anthropoid  pet^ 
a  young  gibbon,  which  I  purchased  at  a  Dyak  village.  Instead  of 
hobbling  along  like  the  little  orang,  which  used  its  arms  as  if  they 
were  crutches,  it  would  stand  perfectly  erects  partially  extend  its 
long,  thin  arms. out  sideways  to  balance  himself,  and  vralk  across 
the  floor  with  brisk  confidence.  When  in  good  health  it  was  quite 
friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  but  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  prolong 
its  life  it  soon  sickened  and  died. 

On  September  27th,  a  bore  again  came  up  the  river,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  tide  rose  to  an  unusual  height^  about  fourteen  feet, 
covering  every  speck  of  land  in  the  kampong,  so  that  the  Malays 
paddled  from  house  to  house  in  their  sampans^  and  Ah  Eee  had 
to  wade  knee  deep  in  vrater  to  get  my  dinner  from  the  cook- 
house to  the  table.  It  viras  like  a  Mississippi  freshet^  except  that  it 
departed  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
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On  October  2d  Mr.  Eng  Quee  got  up  a  grand  tuba-fishing 
party,  and  invited  me  to  make  one  of  it,  which  I  was  yezy  glad  to 
do.  We  rose  at  midnight  and  started  down  the  river  with  the 
ebb  tida  I  lay  down  in  the  boat  and  slept  until  wo  arrived  at  Uie 
mouth  of  the  Ensengi  Ilivor,  a  large  creek  which  empties  into 
the  Sadong  from  the  west,  about  six  miles  below  the  villaga  We 
found  there  a  number  of  Malays  in  sampans,  patiently  waiting  for 
daybreak,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  time-killing  banter,  all  hands 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

At  daybreak  the  little  fleet  of  canoes  started  up  the  creek,  and, 
after  paddling  about  two  miles,  the  stream  rose  above  tidal  in- 
fluence, and  the  banks  were  thickly  fringed  with  pandanu&  The 
rendezvous  was  about  four  miles  up. 

When  all  had  arrived  there  were  present  twenty-three  sampans, 
manned  by  about  sixty  Malays.  The  first  thing  in  order  with  the 
Malays  was  the  usual  breakfast  of  boiled  rice,  which  many  had 
brought  cold,  wrapped  in  banana  leaves,  and  others  cooked  on  the 
spot  After  that,  all  fell  to  work  to  prepare  the  tuba,  which  is  the 
fine,  fibrous  root  of  a  climbing  plant  (a  species  of  Menispermum)^ 
which  possesses  a  powerful  narcotic  principle,  and  is  grown  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  fisL  It  was  done  up  in  small,  close  bun- 
dles, the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  and  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  was  dry  and  hard. 

The  bundles  were  distributed  so  that  each  boat  received  four  or 
five,  each  man  procured  a  stout  little  club  of  green  wood,  and  the 
pounding  began.  The  game  was  to  reduce  the  tuba  to  a  pulp,  and 
for  an  hour  sixty  dubs  beat  a  lively  tattoo  on  the  root  bundles  as 
they  were  held  on  the  edges  of  the  boats.  A  quantity  of  water, 
perhaps  twenty  gallons,  was  dipped  into  each  boat,  into  which  the 
tuba  was  dipped  and  wrung  out  from  time  to  time,  imtil  it  gradu- 
ally softened  under  the  pounding  process  and  was  reduced  to 
shreds.  When  water  was  squeezed  out  of  the  tuba  it  had  a  white, 
frothy  appearance,  like  soap-suds. 

As  fast  as  the  bundles  of  tuba  were  reduced  to  fine  slireds,  Uiey 
were  chopped  up  with  a  parong,  and  the  particles  mixed  with  tlio 
water  in  the  boata  When  all  tlie  root  had  been  thus  pounded  aud 
chopped  up,  the  Malays  procured  lumps  of  clay  and  dissolved  them 
in  the  solution  until  it  was  made  quite  murky.  Each  boat  con- 
tained about  twenty  gallons  of  this  narcotic  extract. 

The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  ynde  and  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
the  current  was  swift  aud  the  water  rather  murky. 
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We  waited  until  the  tide  was  half  out,  and  then,  after  selecting 
a  good  place,  the  boats  drew  dose  together,  the  word  was  gi^en, 
and  with  a  ringing  cheer  the  extract  was  quickly  dipped  up  and 
thrown  into  the  stream.  As  I  looked  at  the  small  quantity  of  tuba- 
water  and  the  volume  of  water  in  the  creek  I  must  confess  to  en- 
tertaining doubts  of  the  result 

Having  performed  the  act  of  f aiUi,  we  began  at  once  to  look  for 
fish.  The  stream  absorbed  the  tuba-water  as  though  it  had  been 
so  much  dirty  soap-suds,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  five 
minutes  after.  We  drifted  slowly  down  to  where  there  were  curves 
and  quiet  eddies  in  the  stream,  and  each  man  looked  for  what  he 
considered  the  most  likely  place  for  a  fish  to  rise.  Presently  we 
saw  two  littie  fellows  floating  helplessly  at  the  surface,  and  the  man 
nearest  them  kindly  took  them  in  out  of  the  wet. 

Each  man  had  a  small  dip-net  and  a  "  grains "  with  two  or 
three  pronga  The  spear-head  was  set  in  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
handle  so  that  it  would  come  out  when  a  fish  was  struck,  and  of 
course  the  spear-head  was  made  fast  to  the  handle  by  a  stout  line. 
Mr.  Eng  Quee  had  provided  me  with  a  spear,  which  I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  use. 

Just  as  our  boats  reached  awide  bend  in  the  stream,  a  large  fish 
showed  its  slimy,  black  back  at  the  surface,  just  out  of  our  reach. 
My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a  porpoise,  it  was  so  large  and 
black.  Presentiy  it  appeared  again  and  floated  for  a  moment  with 
its  back  out  of  water.  It  was  certainly  four  feet  long.  Mr.  Eng 
Quee  and  one  of  his  Malays  threw  their  spears  at  it  but  missed. 
Then  I  skipped  to  the  bow  of  my  boat^  and  finding  myself  within 
reach  of  the  fish  drove  my  spear  into  its  side.  It  gave  a  lunge  for- 
ward, almost  throwing  me  overboard  and  upsetting  the  boat^  and 
then — Oh  I  my  soul !  the  line  snapped  I  Down  went  the  huge  fish, 
and  we  never  saw  him  again.  I  hoped  that  some  one  of  the  party 
would  see  him  and  take  him  in,  but  was  disappointed. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  another  big  fish  of  the  same  kind  came 
up,  was  speared  by  two  Malays,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  was 
secured.  It  was  a  littie  over  three  feet  long,  scaleless,  with  a 
broad,  flat  head,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  catfish,  a  thin  body,  small 
dorsal  fin  and  the  anal  fin  very  broad  and  long.  Its  color  was 
blackish-brown,  with  three  light  bands  along  the  middle  of  the 
side.  Altogether  nine  large  specimens  of  this  species  {Wallago 
leerii)  were  taken  during  the  day. 

The  tide  was  still  ruxming  out  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
25 
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the  creek,  and  many  fish  were  found  stranded  on  the  mud  along 
the  banks,  dead  and  dying.  The  Malays  waded  along  at  the  water^s 
edge,  knee  deep  in  mud,  to  secure  Uiose  that  came  ashore,  and 
also  others  that  rose  to  the  surface  dose  to  the  bank. 

Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  wo  found  numbers  of  small  fish 
floating  at  the  surface,  of  which  we  easily  secured  fifteen  with  our 
dip-nei  All  but  three  were  thread  fishes,  a  strange  species  of 
Folynemua,  which  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  extremely  long, 
white,  threadlike  filamenti^  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
whole  fish,  attached  to  the  pectoral  fin&  This  is,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  a  yezy  curious  fish,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  excellent  figure  given  herewitL 

The  Malays  were  desperately  fish-himgry,  and  I  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  sell  many  of  their  largest  fish,  but  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  purchase  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  also  a  very  fine  large 
turtle  which  was  caught  in  a  net 

Among  the  most  interesting  species  taken  were  Periopht?uUmu8 
8chlo88eriij  our  old  Mend  of  the  Selongore  mud  banks,  the  air- 
breathing  Ophiocephalm,  and  the  celebrated  gourami  {Osphro- 
menus  gourami)^  a  large  and  fine  fish  of  great  economic  value,  and 
well  known  to  ichthyologists,  especially  those  engaged  in  fish  cul- 
ture, from  the  numerous  efforts  that  have  been  made,  many  of 
them  successful,  to  acclimatize  it  in  various  countries  from  the 
East  Indies  to  the  United  Statea  I  found  it  native  to  Selangore, 
where  I  obtained  one  very  fine  specimen.  Since  there  is  already 
an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  gourami,  I  will  add  only  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
figure  given  by  Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill  in  his  paper  on  this  species, 
which  appeared  in  the  Eeport  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries  in  1876. 

On  the  tuba-fishing  pic-nic  referred  to  above,  I  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  specimen  of  the  very  rare  and  curious  little  pike-head 
{Luciocephalu8  pulcher)*  the  jaws  of  which  are  capable  of  being 
protruded  far  forward,  thereby  rendering  the  mouth  sub-tubular. 
The  name,  Luciocephalus^  meaning  as  it  does,  "pike-head,"  is  a 
very  apt  one,  for  the  head  certainly  much  resembles  that  of  the 
familiar  pike  or  pickerel  of  our  home  waters.     The  fish,  however,  is 

*  For  the  identiflcation  of  the  fishes  I  collected  iu  the  Sadong  River  and  its 
tributaries  (30  species),  I  am  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Tarletou  IL  Bean,  Cura- 
tor of  Fishes,  U.  S.  National  Alusenro. 
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not  at  all  related  to  the  pike,  but  is  nearest  akin  to  the  peculiar 
fishes  with  labyrinthiform  pharyngeals,  known  as  the  Anabantids, 
and  comprising,  among  others,  the  climbing  fish  and  gouramL 
Its  combination  of  peculiar  characters  renders  it  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  naturalists^  and  by  them  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  representative  of  a  special  family, — ^the  Luciocephalida. 

The  next  day  my  hunters  brought  me  a  rhinoceros  hombill, 
two  proboscis  monkeys,  a  live  slow-paced  lemur  {Nt/cHod)m  tardigrO' 
dus)  and  a  brilliant  emerald-green  tree-snake  {Passerita),  about  six 
feet  long,  which  was  the  most  beautiful  serpent  I  eyer  saw.  A 
Dyak  boy  brought  it  in  his  hands,  and  I  received  it  in  mine  with- 
out any  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  one  ordinarily  feels  in  Viftn^^ling 
a  live  snake. 

It  was  a  sociable  sort  of  a  snake,  not  in  the  least  nervous  on  ac- 
count of  its  captivity,  and  I  kept  it  alive  for  some  hours,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  crawl  quietly  over  my  table  and  around  the  room.  I 
was  quite  charmed  with  its  splendid  color,  lithe,  beautiful  form,  and 
graceful  movement  It  was  a  painful  matter  to  both  of  us  when 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  consign  it  to  the  alchohol  can. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  4th,  I  started  on  my  third  and 
last  trip  to  Padang  Lake,  with  t|ie  intention  of  living  at  the  Po- 
pook  village  for  two  or  three  weeka  Our  starting  was  delayed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  civet  cat,  a  wild  cat^  and  a  wild  hog's  head, 
aU  of  which  had  to  be  attended  to  immediately.  I  took  the  little 
baby  orang  with  me,  partly  because  I  did  not  like  to  risk  leaving 
him,  and  also  because  I  liked  his  company. 

Darkness  overtook  us  before  we  had  gone  far,  but  it  was  a  clear 
moonlight  night  and  we  expected  to  make  a  long  pull  before  tying 
up.  Very  soon,  however,  the  sky  became  overcast  with  heavy  black 
clouds,  making  the  darkness  very  intense,  and  the  lightning  and 
thunder  foretold  an  approaching  storm.  Just  before  it  broke, 
we  come  to  a  tiny  Dyok  hut^  about  eight  feet  square,  recently 
erected  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and,  making  fast  to  the  shore,  we 
quickly  climbed  the  ladder  and  craved  shelter.  "  The  man  of  the 
house  "  was  at  home,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  ond  we  were 
received  with  true  Dyak  cordiality.  A  dammar  torch  was  burning 
near  the  door,  and  in  a  comer  a  small  fire  was  smouldering  on  a  bed 
of  clay.  The  hut  which  sheltered  us  from  the  pouring  rain  was  of  the 
kind  frequently  seen  along  the  Sadong  and  Simujan,  a  mere  tempo- 
rary erection,  built  in  three  days,  and  occupied  only  while  the  owner 
was  planting  a  crop  of  paddi  and  afterward  while  harvesting  it 
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Learning  that  we  were  interested  in  animals,  our  host  exhibited 
a  water-snake  about  four  feet  in  length,  which  he  had  caught  in  the 
river  that  afternoon,  and  intended  to  eat  He  said  it  was  a  dean 
snake,  because  it  liyed  on  fish.  Ah  Eeo  expressed  some  surprise 
and  incredulity  at  his  intention,  whereupon  the  Djak  immediately 
proceeded  to  roast  the  seri>ent  on  the  fire  and  strip  off  the  skin, 
preparatory  to  making  a  snake  curry.  He  said  that  his  people  eat 
large  lizards  also. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  we  proceeded,  but  before  long  it 
began  anew,  so  wo  tied  up  at  tlio  first  Dyak  village  wo  came  to, 
and  made  ourselves  comfortable  until  morning. 

The  next  day  was  beautifully  clear  and  balmy,  of  the  kind  which 
makes  mere  existence  a  delight.  We  paddled  up  stream  in  high 
spirits,  shooting  a  monkey  now  and  then,  halting  at  noon  for  a 
good  square  meal  on  a  fine  bit  of  dry  ground,  left  so  by  the  greatly 
lowered  waters  of  the  stream.  When  it  came  time  to  eat,  my 
stomach  was  empty  and  craved  supplies ;  but  it  utterly  refused  Ah 
Eee's  oft-repeated  stewed  duck,  rice,  and  yam&  My  appetite  called 
for  a  new  deal,  and  Ah  Kee  rcsix)nded  with  a  tin  of  ''  biscuits " 
(crackers),  another  of  American  pressed  beef,  and  a  can  of  deUcious 
cherries,  all  from  San  Francisco.  •  How  appetizing  was  that  ration 
of  home-grown  beef  and  fruit  I 

The  water  in  the  river  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  we  had 
before  found  it,  and  dry  ground  was  noticed  in  several  places. 
Just  before  stmset  we  became  involved  in  a  chase  after  a  big  troop 
of  proboscis  monkeys,  which  consumed  considerable  time  and  left 
us  wet,  tired,  and  baflSed.  Then  darkness  fell  and  it  began  to  rain. 
We  were  four  miles  from  the  Popook  village  and  with  a  labyrinth 
of  screw  pines  to  go  through  in  the  dark,  but  we  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remain  all  night  where  we  were.  The  two  Malays  who 
paddled  Eng  Quoe's  boat  announced  their  determination  to  stay 
where  they  were  until  morning,  so  I  got  into  my  own  boat,  and 
told  my  boys  we  would  go  on.  The  Malays  declared  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  through  the  screw  pines  in  the  daik,  but  we  left  them 
to  their  own  devices  and  proceeded. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  blacker  night  It  rained  steadily,  though 
not  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  aided  us  very  effectively.  My  little 
Malay  man  Dobah  did  the  steering.  Ah  Eee  and  Perara  sat  under 
the  kadjangs  and  paddled,  while  I  sat  in  the  bow,  paddling  also, 
and  acted  as  a  pilot  How  we  ever  found  the  entrance  to  that 
blind  passage  through  the  pines  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  me, 
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and  how  we  ever  got  through  that  narrow,  zigzag  tunnel  in  the 
dark  without  going  astray  also  passes  mj  comprehension  at  this 
time.  In  many  places  the  channel  was  so  filled  with  floating  Pan-' 
danus  stems  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  many  times  our  boat- 
roof  was  caught  by  overhanging  branches  and  nearly  dragged  off 
Aided  by  the  lightning  flashes,  and  the  slight  reflection  on  the  open 
water,  I  was  able  to  spy  out  the  passage  a  few  yards  at  a  time  and 
give  directions  to  the  steersman. 

At  last^  to  our  inexpressible  relief  we  emerged  on  the  open 
water  of  the  lake,  and  headed  north.  By  this  time  the  clouds  had 
lifted  a  little,  and  we  were  able  to  distinguish  Qunong  Popool^ 
After  several  trials  we  found  the  landing,  and  a  few  moments  later 
climbed  the  ladder  of  the  village.  Ghreat  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  Dyaks  when  they  saw  a  white  man  enter  at  the  door,  rifle  in 
hand,  with  a  little  red-haired  orang-utan  clinging  to  his  shirt 
There  was  a  large  party  of  visitors  in  the  village,  and  when  we 
told  them  from  whence  we  came  since  nightfall  their  surprise  was 
profound. 

"  And  who  showed  you  the  way  ?  "  they  demanded. 

'*  The  tuan  "  (mister). 

"  Ah-doe  !    Ah-doe !    Ah-doe  I " 

We  were  wet^  cold,  and  hungry,  but  all  these  evils  were  speedily 
corrected,  and  our  enjoyment  of  them  was  intensified  by  the  thought 
of  Lamudin  and  his  companion  in  their  wet  boat  on  the  river, 
plagued  by  darkness,  rain,  mosquitoes  and  hunger. 
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COLLEOTINa  AT  PADANO  LAKE. 

A  Hnnt  on  Gnnong  Popook. — ^A  Lost  Hunter. — A  HandMrne  Djak. — ^A  Baoap- 
tion  by  Torohlight. — More  Orang-utans. — How  an  Orang  Sleeps. — Proboa- 
ois  Monkejs. — Liying  venta  Stuffed  Specimens.—^  Remarkable  Nose.— 
Luckless  Qibbon-hunting.  —  Luokless  Wild-hog  Hunting.  —  Hud  and 
Thorns. — Picturesque  Vegetation.— Fresh-water  Turtles  and  Fishes. — Ee- 
turn  to  the  Sadong. 

I  SPENT  a  most  delightful  fortnight  with  the  Djaks  at  the  Popook 
village.  The  weatlier  waa  continuoualy  fine,  the  Dyaks  were 
agreeable  and  interesting,  the  jungle  yielded  a  good  harvest  of 
specimens,  and  every  day  there  was  something  new  to  see  and 
to  do. 

I  presently  sent  Lamudin  and  his  companion  back  to  Simujan, 
and  with  my  three  other  men  settled  down  comfortably  to  live  and 
work 

My  first  experience  was  a  rather  ridiculous  one  for  mo,  and  con- 
sisted in  my  getting  lost,  almost  within  sight  of  the  village.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  our  arrival,  we  heard  some 
wah-wahs  (gibbons)  crying  in  the  tree-tops,  far  up  the  steep  side  of 
Gxmong  Popook,  and,  hastily  catching  up  my  shot-gun,  I  started 
for  them. 

My  boy  Peitira  was  also  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and,  before  I 
had  quite  reached  my  game,  he  fired  twice,  close-by,  which  scared 
the  wah-wahs  into  silence  and  out  of  the  neighborhood.  I  climbed 
on  until  I  reached  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a  perfect 
cone  only  a  few  yards  across  at  the  top.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
summit,  a  female  sambur  deer  ran  along  the  steep  slope,  forty  yards 
below  me,  in  full  view.  Having  only  small  shot  in  my  gun,  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless  to  have  fired. 

Presently,  I  began  to  slowly  descend.  As  I  was  quietly  stoop- 
ing down  to  examine  some  shells,  luiotlier  sambur,  also  a  doe,  trotted 
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up,  halted,  and  stood  stock  still  ip  full  Tiew,  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  awaj.  I  thought  of  Balaam  and  how  he  wished  for  his  sword, 
and  sympathized  with  him  while  I  thought  of  mj  rifle.  She  im- 
pressed me  as  being  the  least  handsome  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  female  moose.  After  we  had  stared  at  each  other 
a  few  seconds  she  trotted  off,  and  a  few  moments  later  I  saw  a  stag 
of  the  same  species^  whose  antlers  were  in  the  yelTet  It  literallj 
rained  sambur  because  my  dish  was  bottom  up. 

After  wandering  about  for  somo  time  to  no  purix>se,  I  sot  out  to 
return  to  the  house.  Half  way  down  I  shot  a  black  monkey  or 
**  bijit "  (SemnapUhecus  femoralis),  dung  it  oyer  my  shoulder  to 
carry  home,  and  made  for  the  clearing  on  the  mountainside.  After 
a  slow  and  painful  struggle  through  several  acres  of  thorns  I  heard 
a  dog  bark,  saw  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  knew  that  I  was  near 
the  house.  At  last  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  but  lo  I  it  wasn't  our  clearing  at  all  1  I  had  never 
seen  it  before,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  such  spot  within  a  mile 
of  the  Popook  village.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult  In  com- 
ing down  the  mountain  I  had  made  altogether  too  many  degrees  of 
longitude  at  the  top,  which  brought  me  out  on  the  west  side  in- 
stead of  on  the  south.  It  was  almost  sunset^  there  was  no  path 
leading  south  from  the  clearing,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly make  my  way  through  that  thorny  jungle  at  that  time  of  day 
without  getting  lost  and  benighted. 

Seeing  smoke  at  the  farther  end  of  the  clearing,  toward  the 
north,  I  went  toward  it^  resolved  to  bivouac  in  good  style,  and,  if 
it  became  necessary,  roast  my  black  monkey  and  sup  on  ii  But  I 
found  a  path  leading  away  from  the  clearing,  and  followed  it  up 
rapidly.  After  walking  about  a  mile,  I  came  to  a  small  Dyak  house 
of  four  or  five  door&  Calling  out  the  inhabitants  I  said  to  them 
in  Malay,  "  Qive  me  two  men  go  Popook  Dyak  house,  quick  1  ** 

They  asked  a  question  or  two  which  I  did  not  quite  understand, 
and  therefore  answered  somewhat  at  random.  They  civilly  invited 
me  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  chew  betel  with  them,  but  with 
equal  civility  I  declined  and  urged  them  to  come  on.  Straight- 
way two  of  the  young  men  arose,  took  a  fresh  chew  of  the  betel, 
girded  up  their  loins,  tied  on  their  parongs  and  said  they  were 
ready.  I  said  we  had  "  better  go  lake,  go  boat,**  and  we  started 
for  the  lake  at  once. 

Both  my  guides  were  as  fine-looking  Dyaks  as  any  I  saw  in 
Sarawak  Territory.    One  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  old. 
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witli  an  intelligent,  even  handsome  face,  a  beautifully-mouliled  form, 
erect  carriage,  and  easy,  graceful  movement.  On  the  score  of  good 
looka  and  general  physicjue  ho  could  discount  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
white  boys  I  ever  saw. 

Tlio  two  were  dresseil  alike,  in  decideilly  picturesque  cos- 
tumes. The  heail-dress  was  a  clean  turban  uf  bright  scarlet  clotli, 
neatly  wound  around  the  head,  with  a  loose  end  falling  over  the 
left  ear.  Tlio  crown  of  the  head  was  wholly  uncovered,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  jet  black  looks  fell  over  tlie  top  of  the  turlian.  The 
"chawaU*'or  loin-cloth,  was  also  scuirlet  cloth  disposcti  in  ample 
folds,  fringed  at  botli  ends,  one  of  which  hung  down  apronlike  in 
front,  and  the  other  at  tlie  Imck. 

Each  of  tlie  Dyaks  wore  behind  him,  suspendeil  by  a  conl  around 
the  waist,  a  sliield-shapeil  mat  of  many  colors,  which  quite  covered 
tlie  body  from  the  loins  half  way  down  to  the  thiglis,  and  waa  evi- 
dently woni  to  sit  upon.  One  of  these  protectors  was  ornamented 
by  a  bonier  of  cowries  sewn  on  close  togetlicr  all  tlie  way  round. 

Tlieir  parong  slieatlis  were  each  bedecked  at  the  end  with  a 
bunch  of  the  m<Hit  nliowy  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  the  argiis  pheas- 
ant The  iMsrsons  of  my  guides  were  furtlicr  omainentod  by  several 
copper  rings  worn  in  each  ear,  which  proclaimed  them  to  be  Sen- 
bas  men,  bracelets  and  armlets  of  finely-plaited  rattan,  and  legleta 
of  beaded  rattan  worn  just  1>elow  the  knee.  Taken  altogether  they 
were  as  handsome  savages  ns  one  could  wish  to  see. 

On  reaching  the  lake,  which  was  ixinjui  a  iiiilo  from  tlio  house,  the 
Dyaks  fouml  two  {uuldles  that  IumI  l)een  hidden  in  the  graiw,  dipped 
tlie  water  out  uf  a  sunken  camx*,  and,  getting  into  it,  we  set  oflf  just 
as  it  grew  darL  As  we  nenrcd  the  Popook  village  we  heard  jieople 
calling  fur  me  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  make  them  hear  my  answering  shout  As  soon  as  we  reached 
tlie  village  the  gong  was  l>eaten  and  sevcnd  shuts  fired  to  call  back 
the  four  Dynks  and  Dobidi,  who  were  then  far  Wyond  the  clearing. 
I  was  very  well  plcasetl  to  fintl  that  they  h:ul  turnetl  out  so  prompt- 
ly t4>  IfKik  fur  mo  ;  going,  as  they  did,  naki^l  and  barefooted,  in 
the  tliu'k,  into  thick  junj^'lc  axnung  ro<*ks  and  thorns.  As  they  were 
retuniiiig,  i»nc  uf  tlie  Dyaks  wuh  rliar;;ed  u|M>n  by  some  large  ani- 
mal, presumably  a  deer,  knocked  down,  cunMiilerably  bruised  and 
dreadfully  soratched,  iMfsiilcs  receiring  a  cut  on  his  leg  and  another 
on  liiH  i':Lr.  The  suddenness  of  the  iiKsault  and  its  mysterious  nat- 
ure cauMOtl  great  excitement  and  a  volume  of  loud  talk.  I  serre^l 
out  tobacco  to  the  cn>\^d  and  dresbed  the  wuunds  uf  tlie  injured 
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party  with  arnica  and  court  plaster,  which  pleased  all  the  Djaks 
veiy  much  and  placed  us  all  on  confidential  terms. 

The  natives  sat  by  and  looked  on  with  great  curiosiiy  while  I 
ate  my  supper.  Afterward  they  examined  my  shoes  with  great 
interest,  and  one  man  succeeded  in  putting  one  of  them  on.  They 
also  inspected  my  feet  closely,  and  a  comparison  of  theirs  with  mine 
was  the  cause  of  much  merriment 

I  took  advantage  of  their  good  humor  to  ask  them  about  the 
little  metallic  plates  on  some  of  their  front  teeth,  which  looked  like 
gold.  I  found  that  each  upper  incisor  and  canine  tooth  was  capped 
by  a  smooth  plate  of  copper,  held  in  place  by  a  pin  driven  into  a 
hole  in  the  tooth.  The  Dyaks  showed  me  how  the  hole  is  drilled 
(with  a  bow),  and  one  imitated  the  agony  they  endure  during  the 
operation.  He  was  a  good  actor,  and  his  facial  and  bodily  contor- 
tions and  writhings  excited  roars  of  laughter. 

The  next  day,  while  again  climbing  up  the  mountain  after  wahr 
wahs,  my  Dyak  companion  discovered  an  old  female  orang-utan 
seated  quietly  on  a  branch  not  more  than  thirty  feet  distant  I 
fired  at  her,  and  my  bullet  killed  both  her  and  the  baby  which  she 
was  holding  in  her  arma  Although  she  was  very  small,  only  3 
feet  6  inches  in  height^  she  was  so  old  her  teeth  were  worn  down 
to  mere  stumps,  and  several  had  entirely  disappeared.  Her  hair 
was  rather  shorty  on  account  of  which  the  Dyaks  declared  her  to  be 
a  ''  mias  kassar,"  and  therefore  different  from  the  other  varieties^ 
"  rombi "  and  "  chappin." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  I  took  one  Dyak  and  Dobah, 
and  set  off  in  my  boat  to  visit  the  southern  end  of  the  laka  It 
was  delightful  weather.  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  the  blue  sky 
and  its  fleecy  clouds,  the  dark-green  mountain  and  the  fringe  of  forest 
trees  along  the  banka  Scarcely  a  bird's  song  broke  the  stillness^ 
It  was  like  a  landscape  in  a  dream — sunny,  silent^  balmy  and  dear. 
One  day  in  such  a  spot  is  worth  the  toil  of  half  a  year  to  gain  it 

Half  way  down  the  lake  we  discovered  a  fine  old  orang,  lazily 
finishing  his  morning  nap.  His  nest^  which  was  nearly  three  feet 
across,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  and  he  lay 
sprawled  out  upon  it^  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  sun  at  the  back  of 
his  head,  sound  asleep.  His  hairy  arms  and  legs  were  thrust  out- 
ward and  upward,  and  his  hands  (an  orang  has  hands  on  his  legs, 
if  you  please)  were  firmly  but  mechanically  grasping  the  largest 
branches  while  he  slept    The  back  of  his  head  was  toward  u%  and. 
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after  silently  paddling  up  to  within  fifteen  yards  of  him,  I  stood 
in  the  boat  to  observe  and  afterward  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  him 
on  the  inside  of  an  envelope. 

While  we  were  watching  him,  he  snored  almost  continoudy, 
"  not  loud,  but  deep,"  until  presently  the  flies  bothered  him  and 
he  awoka  With  a  slow,  awkward  sweep  of  his  ponderous  right  arm 
he  drove  the  flies  from  his  face,  and  a  moment  later  was  wide 
awake.  He  was  just  rising  to  a  sitting  posture  when  my  rifle-ball 
oaught  him  between  his  shoulders.  He  sprang  up  quiddy,  gave  a 
deep  growl,  flung  himself  forward  into  the  tangled  mass  of  green 
vines  and  branches  which  surrounded  the  nest  on  three  sides,  and 
was  instantly  lost  to  view.  He  went  crashing  forward  for  a  few 
yards  and  then  stopped  ;  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  heavy 
fall  and  a  dull  splash.  Lamudin  and  Blou  went  into  the  water  and 
worked  their  way  in  to  where  the  old  fellow  lay,  and  presently 
towed  him  out. 

We  went  on  down  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  which,  like  the  west- 
em  side,  is  completely  filled  with  screw  pines  growing  in  the  water. 
A  small  creek  called  Batang  Rejang  empties  into  the  lake  at  this 
point.  We  entered  it  and  paddled  up  until  it  became  so  obstructed 
vrith  overhanging  branches  that  further  progress  was  impossible. 

On  the  way  back  we  encountered  a  large  troop  of  proboscis 
monkeys,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  I  succeeded  in  killing  two  fine 
old  male  specimens.  As  usual,  they  were  over  water,  and,  being 
swift  cUmbers  and  quite  shy,  were  hard  to  kilL  I  saw,  altogether, 
during  my  rambUngs  in  the  forests  of  Borneo,  jierhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  proboscis  monkeys ;  and,  without  a  single  exception,  all 
were  over  water,  either  river,  lake  or  submerged  forest  As  long  as 
they  are  in  sight  they  are  very  conspicuous  objects,  choosing  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  open  tree-tops.  Once  I  saw  thirteen 
in  one  tree,  sitting  lazily  on  the  branches,  as  is  their  habit^  sunning 
themselves  and  enjoying  the  scenery.  It  was  the  finest  sight  I  ever 
saw  in  which  monkeys  played  a  part 

Tlie  cry  of  the  "blonda,"  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  i)eculiar  and 
unmistakabla  Written  phonetically  it  would  be  **  honk,"  and  occa- 
sionally "kee-honk,"  long  drawn  and  deeply  resonant,  quite  like 
the  tone  of  a  bass  viol. 

As  the  name  would  imply,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  pro- 
boscis monkey  is  its  nose.  In  old  male  specimens  this  organ  reaches 
its  grandest  proportions,  and  is  truly  enormous  in  length,  breadth 
and  thicknesH.    It  hangs  from  the  face  Uke — well,  totally  unlike  any- 
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thing  else  in  the  world,  coming  quite  below  the  lowest  point  of  the 
nh\n^  shaped  like  a  pear  except  for  a  furrow  down  the  middle  and 
a  contracted  septum,  which  causes  the  organ  to  terminate  in  two 
point&  It  is  broadest  at  the  middle  of  the  free  portion  instead  of 
at  the  base. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unnatural  than  the  noses  of  all  the 
stuffed  proboscis  monkeys  I  have  yet  seen  in  museuma  They  do 
not  even  suggest  the  natural  form  or  size  of  the  organ.  The  pict- 
ures of  the  animal  sin  against  nature  in  the  some  fashion,  and,  in 
order  to  set  Nasdis  right  before  the  world  and  vindicate  his  nasal 
character,  I  fixed  my  best  specimen  on  a  branch  in  a  natural  atti- 
tude, and  drew  a  picture  of  him,  to  scale,  a  copy  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  proboscis  monkey,  which,  by  the  way,  is  found  only  in 
Borneo,  is  a  large  animal  and  of  striking  appearance  both  in  form 
and  color.  Its  face  is  cinnamon  brown,  and  its  body  conspicuoudy 
marked  with  reddish  brown  and  white,  the  tails  of  old  specimens, 
being  white  as  snow.  Token  altogether,  Naacdis  larvcUua  is,  to  the 
hunter-naturalist,  a  very  interesting  object  of  pursuit^  and  were  he 
not  partially  ecUpsed  by  the  orang  he  would  be  the  most  famous 
quadrumane  in  the  East  Indie& 

I  tried  six  different  times,  on  as  many  days,  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
family  of  wah-wahs  which  called  to  us  daily  from  the  siunmit  of 
Qunong  Popook,  but  the  mountain  was  so  steep  and  the  tree-t(^ 
so  thick  that  I  did  not  even  get  a  shot  At  lost  I  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  determined  to  reserve  my  efforts  for  the  Sibuyau, 
where  they  were  said  to  be  plentiful  Dundang,  who  followed  me 
up  the  Simujon  in  order  to  hunt  for  me,  killed  one  fine  large  speci- 
men during  my  stay  at  the  lake,  but  where  he  shot  it  I  could  not 
quite  understand.  He  also  killed  more  proboscis  monkeys  for  me, 
a  wild  pig,  two  small  orangs,  and  a  few  other  animals.  Block  mon- 
keys {S,femorali8)  were  numerous  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  and  Peroro  succeeded  in  killing  several,  which  was  about  oU 
he  did  kiU. 

Wild  hogs  were  so  plentiful  in  the  jungle  that  the  Dyaks  hod 
btiilt  a  pole  fence  four  feet  high  around  three  sides  of  their 
clearing  to  protect  their  crop  of  rice.  Both  Mr.  Houghton  and 
Eng  Quee  hod  assured  me  they  had  seen  wild  pigs  which  stood 
thirty-six,  and  even  forty,  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  their  great 
height  being  due  to  the  unusual  length  of  their  legs,  developed  in 
the  animal's  struggle  for  existence  in  low,  swampy  forest 
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The  accounts  I  had  hod  of  the  wild  pig  made  me  yery  anziouB 
to  secure  at  least  one  large  specimen.  But,  although  they  wore  so 
abundant  in  the  jungle  about  us  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  rice 
field,  I  did  not  eien  get  sight  of  one  in  my  first  week's  hunting  on 
Ounong  Popook,  so  I  determined  to  try  for  them  in  the  swampa 
The  oldest  Dyak  in  the  village,  who  was  therefore  an  experienced 
hunter,  offered  to  guide  me  to  the  most  likely  spots,  and,  with  a 
stout^  active  lad,  named  Munkah,  to  accompany  us,  early  one  bright 
morning  we  set  out 

For  several  hours  we  toiled  tlirough  the  swamp,  wading  through 
water  and  thin  mud  of  various  depths  from  ankle  to  hip,  and  finally 
crossed  it  and  came  to  high  ground,  at  tlie  edge  of  which  we  ex- 
pected to  find  wild  pigs  feeding  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  a  tree  the 
Dyaks  called  ejoke.  But  the  pigs  were  not  there.  Then  we  took- 
to  the  high  ground,  and  for  some  hours  longer  we  tramped  up  and 
down  a  succession  of  the  steepest  of  hills,  covered  with  the  thorniest 
kind  of  jungle.  Thorns,  did  I  say  ?  Well,  I  meant  fiah-hooks» 
needles,  pins,  tacks,  and  porcupine  quills. 

Magnificent  spreading  palms  {Liviaiona  sinensis)  grew  thickly 
everywhere;  very  beautiful  to  the  eye  their  long,  slender  stems 
were,  but  always  set  with  rows  of  stout  and  sharp  thorns,  curved 
just  the  wrong  way  for  comfort^  and  always  ready  to  catch  a  pass- 
ing victim.  The  branches  of  a  worthless  climbing  rattan  (  Calamus) 
were  particularly  cruel.  This  species  is  very  abundant^  climbing 
over  the  underbrush  and  sending  out  many  long,  slender  branches 
which  droop  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  end  of  each 
is  leafless  for  about  two  fcot  from  tlxo  tip,  and  the  slender,  sup- 
ple stem  resolves  itself  into  a  long  row  of  animated  trout-hooks. 
The  way  those  threadlike  stems  will  reach  out  to  seize  a  victim 
and  then  hang  on,  is  enough  to  make  one  believe  them  an  invention 
of  the  deviL  One  will  catch  you  suddenly  by  the  ear  and  hold 
you  very  still,  while  another  flies  back  fi*om  the  man  ahead  of  you 
and  rakes  you  across  the  cheek  like  a  fine  saw,  cutting  a  neat  little 
gash  as  it  goea  Again,  one  will  spring  suddenly  and  lay  hold  of 
your  neck  with  a  score  of  needlelike  points,  while  others  fasten 
themselves  in  your  clothes,  or  upon  your  bare  handa 

If  anathemas  could  kill,  I  would  take  bell  and  candle  and  so 
curse  every  thorn-bearing  plant  of  the  tropics,  that  beside  my 
anathema  the  curse  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Victor-Emmanuel 
would  read  like  a  blessing.  In  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 
nothing  so  useless  and  wholly  objectionable  as  a  thorn,  especiaUy  the 
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acoorsed  fish-hook  ihom  of  the  taropics,  and  if  any  intelligent  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  either  its  deliberate  creation  or  its  evolution,  it 
would  be  balm  to  mj  wounded  cutide.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
the  thorn  one  of  nature's  unmitigated  blunders. 

Our  long  tramp  was  wholly  fruitless^  for  we  saw  not  a  single 
object  worth  shooting.  Fortunately  for  my  collection^  my  native 
hunters  were  more  successful,  for  Dundang  sent  in  a  large  broque 
{3facacu8  nemrMrinus)  and  a  baby  of  tlie  same  species  ;  a  friendly 
Dyak  brought  a  large  soft-shell  turtle  which  he  caught  in  the  lake, 
and  Perara  managed  to  shoot  a  bijit 

A  few  days  later,  Hakka  and  I  made  another  trial  for  wild  pigs 
to  Gunong  Poondah,  a  low  mountain  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 
We  went  by  boat  quite  to  its  foot^  up  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  along 
a  narrow  creek  which  led  through  a  bit  of  lovely  forest  The 
mossy  tree-trunks  were  often  covered  with  beautiful  orchids^  small 
ferns,  and  other  parasitical  plants,  while  palms  of  many  species  rose 
out  of  the  water  and  drooped  over  the  banks.  The  warm,  still  air, 
the  subdued  light  of  the  forest,  and  the  profusion  of  picturesque 
vegetation  made  up  a  bit  of  tropical  forest  scenery  which  quite 
realized  my  preconceived  ideal 

We  hunted  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  stalked  carefully 
up  to  the  ejoke  trees,  but  saw  no  pigs.  Once  indeed  we  started 
a  troop  of  wah-wahs,  but  when  I  was  about  to  fire  we  heard  un« 
mistakably  the  grunt  of  a  wild  pig.  Turning  reluctantly  from  the 
"  bird  in  the  hand  "  we  tried  to  discover  the  pigs,  but  faHed,  and  so 
lost  both.  The  Dyaks  fished  diligently  in  the  lake  during  my  stay, 
and  everything  caught  wcb  brought  to  ma  The  largest  fish  taken 
was  a  very  handsome  goby  {Eleairia  marmorata),  seventeen  inches 
long ;  and  the  most  interesting  were  three  species  of  climbing  perch, 
Anabas  soandejis  and  two  others. 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  the  Popook  village,  I  felt  satisfied 
that  I  had  exhausted  that  locality,  and,  when  Mr.  Eng  Quee's  boat 
arrived,  we  loaded  up,  took  leave  of  our  friendly  and  hospitable  hosts 
— not  without  regret^  on  my  part»  I  am  bound  to  say — and  returned 
to  Simujan  without  hap  or  mishap. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  ORANO-UTAN. 

Diltribution  of  the  Orang-utan.— lU  AffinltiM.~Kst«rnal  AppearaoM.— lU- 
markablii  Facial  Ornament  (?).  — Color  of  Skin.— Hair— Kjol— Mod* 
of  Fighting— I*ugnacitj.—Poua.—UiuK>clal  Uabita.— Young  at  Birth.— 
Netting  II ablta.— Locomotive  I'oweri.  —Inability  to  Walk  or  8und  Erect— 
Height  of  Adulta.— Uiineral  Moeaurvmvnta.— Two  Speciea  Itecogniwd.^ 
Character!  of  SitrUit  WunMi  tLiid  Saiyrus. — Individual  Peeuliaritici. 

BoBinDO  in  truly  tlio  land  of  ajtCH  nnil  monkoya.  Among  iU  four- 
teen Bpcciofl,  fivo  of  wliick  occur  nowhoro  okie,*  oro  found  tlie  fol- 
liiwing  vory  intcrogting  fonns:  tlio  orang-utan  (two  qiociM),  tlio 
proboflciH  uionkoy,  tlio  gibbon,  tlio  hIow  lemur,  tamior,  and  tko  fly- 
ing lomur. 

For  an  udand,  Borneo  ia  faTored  with  a  great  Tarioty  of  Teiy  in- 
icreiiting  c|uadrupeil8,  both  large  and  Binall,  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  BiMHrieB  poouliar  to  itself  than  any  of  its  ncighbon  of  tba 
ArchiiX'logo  can  boaat  So  far  aa  known  at  present,  it  kaa  ninety- 
ux  BpecicH  of  mam  mala,  thirty- three  of  which,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  are  not  found  elaewhcro.  Tlio  largest  Bi)ecie8  are  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  wild  cattle,  aambur,  and  wild  hog,  and 
the  most  interesting  are  the  a|)es  and  monkeys,  inaectivores,  bati^ 
and  |K)rcupinea 

The  genus  Simia  occurs  i!i  northcn  Sumatra,  but  its  distribu- 
tion in  Uonieo  is  so  nuich  moru  extensive  that  wo  may  well  way 
the  latter  is  the  home  c»f  tlio  orang-utim.  It  inhabita  that  wide 
U*lt  of  low,  forcHtrcovcreil  swnm]>  fon'st  which  hes  between  thosca- 
cttast  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  extending  entirely 
around  the  western  half  of  tho  iMland.  lint  even  this  great  alluml 
plain  is  inhabiti'd  by  the  ornn^  in  (M-rtain  distrii-t>t  only  ;  altliougb 

*  The  fnlliiwiii^'  ftrif  the  R|ifcir9i  iH-i-iilijir  to  Itortieo  :  Hrlobatet  coneoloTp 
Nualii  UrTmlii!!.  S«>niiii>|tith«cu4  ruLicuudiu,  Svuuupitbvcua  cLrjraomeUs, 
hvUiiiupilLrcui  fruutatui. 
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all  those  portions  which  are  covered  by  lofty  virgin  forests  seem  to 
present  the  same  featurea  In  the  Territory  of  Sarawak  the  orange 
or  "  mias,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives^  is  found  along  the  riverE 
Batang  Lupar  and  Sadong  and  their  small  tributaries^  such  as  the 
Lingga  and  Simujan.  It  does  not  occur  at  all  along  the  Sarawak 
or  Samarahan  rivers,  but  farther  west  it  is  found,  though  more 
rarely,  from  the  river  Sambas  to  the  Kapooas,  which  latter  lies  di- 
rectly under  the  equator.  It  is  also  found  in  Eotei  near  Samarinda, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahakkam,  and  also  on  the  Tewah  Biver,  which 
flows  into  the  Barito  from  the  east^  almost  directly  under  the  equa- 
tor. 

Leaving  the  genus  homo  out  of  the  question,  the  orang  occu* 
pies  the  third  place  from  the  highest  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
gorilla  {Troglodites  gorilla)  is  given  the  highest  place,  next  in  order 
is  the  chimpanzee  (T.  niger),  after  which  comes  the  orang-utan 
{Simia  Wurmbii  and  9alyru8\  followed  by  the  Siamanga  stpuUu^ylOf 
the  link  between  the  orangs  and  the  gibbons  (Hylobates).  The 
orang  well  deserves  the  place  it  occupies.  It  agrees  with  the  go- 
rilla and  chimpanzee  in  positive  size  and  quality  of  the  brain,  but 
its  fore-limbs,  as  compared  with  the  hind  ones,  are  longer  than 
theirs,  while  they  are  also  proportionally  shorter  than  those  of 
Siainaiiga  and  ffylobales.  The  heel-bone  {caloaneum)  is  proportion- 
ally longer  in  Simia  than  in  HylolxUea,  and  its  thumb  is  also  better 
developed  than  that  of  the  gibbons.  Among  the  higher  apes, 
the  orang  comes  nearest  to  man  in  the  number  of  ribs  (twelve  pairs) 
and  form  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  differs  from  him  in 
other  respects,  especially  in  the  limbs,  more  than  do  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

The  chimpanzee  approaches  man  most  closely  in  the  character 
of  its  cranium,  its  dentition,  and  the  proportional  size  of  its  arm& 
The  gorilla  is  more  manlike  in  the  proportion  of  the  leg  to  the 
body,  size  of  the  heel,  curvature  of  the  spine,  form  of  pelvis  and 
absolute  capacity  of  the  cranium.  In  its  habits  the  orang  resem- 
bles the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  which  are  not  gregarious,  while 
the  gibbons  are. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  orang  is  its  great  size  and  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  man.  The  chesty  arms  and  hands  are  ecfp^ 
cinlly  himion  in  their  size  and  general  outlina  Since  the  animal 
depends  mainly  upon  these  members  for  the  means  of  locomotion 
they  are  necessarily  of  massive  proportions.  The  natural  position 
of  the  human  hand  at  rest  is  with  the  fingers  slightly  bent^  but 
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that  of  the  orang  ia  ^th  the  fingers  tightly  closed,  and,  when  meaa- 
uring  our  dead  specimens,  we  often  found  it  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility to  straighten  a  single  finger  without  cutting  the  tendon  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thus,  when  an  orang  is  asleep,  the  most 
natui-al  position  he  can  assume  is  to  firmly  grasp  a  branch  with 
each  hand. 

Male  indiTiduals  of  Simia  Wurmbii  are  distinguished  by  their 
wonderful  cheek  callosities,  each  side  of  the  face  being  greatly  ex- 
panded and  flattened  into  a  thick,  semi-circular  disk  extending  ver- 
tically from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Tliia 
remarkable  feature  is  a  sexual  characteristic,  for  it  is  uevor  pos- 
sessed by  the  female  orangs.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, these  facial  callosities  are  purely  ornamental,  since  they  are 
not  controlled  by  voluntary  musdes,  and  are  composed  merely  of 
tough,  white,  semi-cartilaginous  tissue.  In  different  individuals 
these  callosities  vary  in  width  from  ten  to  thirteen  and  one-half 
inchea 

The  skin  color  of  orangs  varies  according  to  age,  as  follows :  In 
infants  and  all  young  individuals  up  to  three  or  four  years  of  age 
the  skin  is  generally  chocolate  brown,  yellowish  on  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  x>alms,  while  the  skin  surroimding  each  eye  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  entire  muzzle,  or  projecting  lower  portion  of 
the  face,  is  of  a  more  decidedly  yeUowish  or  raw-sienna  color.  In- 
dividuals between  childhood  and  middle  age  vary  from  dark-yel- 
lowish to  blackish-brown,  the  latter  color  largely  predominating. 
Very  often  the  face  and  neck  is  almost  or  quite  black,  the  palms 
light-brown  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  mulatto-yellow.  In 
old  specimens,  especially  males  of  «S^imia  Wurmbii,  or  the  "mias 
ehappin "  species,  the  skin  is  everywhere  a  deep,  shiny-black,  ex- 
cept in  the  palms,  where,  from  constant  wear  on  rough  bark,  the 
cuticle  lies  in  several  thick,  calloused  layers,  and  is  of  a  dirty 
gray  color. 

The  hair  of  orangs  varies  greatly  in  color,  quantity,  quality,  and 
distribution,  and  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  spe- 
cies Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  described  as  brick-red,  or  to 
be  exact,  of  the  color  known  to  painters  as  Indian-red.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  marked  differences  in  color  are  found  almost 
entirely  on  adult  male  specimens.  On  all  others,  it  varies  but 
little  from  pure  Indian-red ;  but  on  old  males  it  often  assumes  a 
faded  yellow  or  raw-sienna  color  on  the  arms  and  legs. 

It  is  always  longest  on  the  arms,  shoulder-blades,  and  thighs^ 
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and  shortest  on  the  breast^  abdomen,  and  book.  The  face  and 
throat  are  quite  bare  except  for  a  scanty  chin-beard  of  uncertain 
length  in  adult  specimens,  the  longest  hairs  never  exceeding  four 
inchea  On  the  flat  cheek  callosities  of  Simia  Wurmbii  there  is  a 
curious  growth  of  very  short  and  uniformly  dispersed  hairs  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  Ue  so  closely 
upon  the  skin  as  to  escape  notice  except  upon  yery  dose  inspection. 

On  the  back  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  on  the  sides  and 
shoulder-blades  of  old  mole  orangs,  the  hair  is  long,  coarse,  straight 
and  thick,  sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inchea 

On  most  individuals  of  this  doss,  the  entire  back  will  be  found 
almost  bare  from  the  neck  dowii,  having  been  worn  ofif  in  the  nest 
On  younger  specimens,  the  hair  on  the  back  is  thick,  and  longer 
than  on  tlie  abdomen.  The  back  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  are 
thinly  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs.  On  the  forearm  the  hair 
grows  upward  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  where  it  meets  the 
downward  growth  on  the  arm,  and  the  two  come  together  in  a 
point 

The  eyes  of  adults  are  always  very  small,  with  iris  of  a  dork 
chestnut-brown,  and  no  white  visibla  The  teeth  are  invariably 
very  much  discolored  by  vegetable  adds  and  juices,  and  the  base 
of  each  tooth  is  always  black. 

On  most  of  the  Wurmbii  there  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of 
skin  on  the  throat  and  breast,  for  it  is  often  found  to  hang  in  a 
great  baggy  fold.  Externally,  the  *  orang  seems  to  have  no  neck 
at  all,  the  head  being  set  squardy  down  upon  the  shouldera  The 
chest  is  massive  to  correspond  with  the  arms  and  head,  but  the 
pelvis  is  small,  and  the  lower  limbs  ore  smaU,  shorty  and  compora^ 
tively  weak.  The  orang  never  sits  down  as  do  the  gibbons^  and 
therefore  has  no  ischial  callosities  like  the  Jlylobates, 

Tliere  is  no  lig^menlum  teres  in  the  orang,  and  the  absence  of 
this  permits  great  freedom  of  movement  in  the  lower  limb&  In- 
deed, the  legs  seem  to  possess  almost  as  much  freedom  of  move- 
ment as  do  the  arms.  I  have  often  seen  my  little  pet  orang  hang 
to  a  rope,  with  one  arm  at  an  angle  of  fully  seventy  degrees  and, 
with  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable,  reach  up  with  his  leg  at  the 
same  angle  and  grasp  the  rope  with  his  foot 

Some  naturalists  attach  importance  to  the  facial  resemblances 
of  different  oranga  I  have  never  seen  living  specimens  of  the  Su- 
matran  orang,  but  so  far  as  Bomean  spedes  are  concerned,  I  am 
26 
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certain  that  each  indmdual  dififera  as  widely  from  his  fellows^  and 
has  as  many  facial  peculiarities  belonging  to  himself,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  indiyiduals  of  any  unmixed  race  of  human  beings. 

Male  orangs  are  much  given  to  fighting,  and  often  bite  off  each 
other's  fingers  and  toe&  The  upi)er  lip,  also,  is  often  found  in  a 
mutilated  condition  from  the  same  cause.  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  biting  off  each  other^s  /ears,  as  human  roughs  do  occasionaUy, 
but  a  few  hundred  years  more  of  evolution  may  bring  their  intelU- 
gence  up  to  that  point  Indeed,  may  we  not  confidently  predict 
tliat  this  is  the  next  step  in  intellectual  development  the  orang  will 
take,  if  he  is  ever  to  approach  nearer  to  man. 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  an  orang  to  seize  and  bring  the  of- 
fending hand  of  another  to  its  mouth,  instead  of  moving  its  own 
heavy  head  and  body  to  the  object  Thus,  in  every  imaginable 
way  do  the  powerful  and  capable  limb^  and  hands  serve  the  inert 
body  and  head  upon  all  occasions. 

The  battered  condition  of  one  of  my  male  specimens  has  already 
been  described  (Chapter  XXXI.) ;  another  orang,  No.  34,  male 
Wurmbiij  had  almost  lost  the  edge  of  his  entire  upper  lip.  It  had 
been  bitten  diagonally  across,  but  still  adhered  at  the  left  comer, 
and  the  wound  had  evidently  healed  very  quickly,  for  that  trian- 
gular piece  of  upper  Up  still  hung  dangling  down  two  inches  from 
the  comer  of  his  mouth.     He  had  also  lost  an  entire  finger. 

No.  36  had  lost  a  piece  out  of  his  upper  Up,  and  one  of  his  left 
toes  liad  been  bitten  quite  off. 

During  the  fruit  seasoD,  svhich  is  from  the  middle  of  Januaiy 
to  the  first  of  May,  the  food  of  the  orang  is  the  durian,  mangosteen, 
and  rambutan,  which  are  usually  found  upon  the  hiUs.  There  are 
also  other  fraits  which  ripen  at  different  times,  such  as  the  raso  and 
kapayang,  but  of  the  former  the  orangs  eat  the  shoots  only.  Be- 
sides these,  they  devour  the  shoots  of  the  Pandanus,  and  also  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  tliey  retire  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find,  but  during  the  season  of  the  heaviest  rain% 
t.e.,  from  August  to  November,  when  the  forests  are  quite  flooded, 
they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  river& 

Tlie  orang  is  quite  solitary  in  his  habits,  tlie  old  males  always 
being  found  alone ;  nor  are  two  adult  females  ever  found  together. 
On  two  occasions  I  found  three  individuals  together,  but  one  was 
an  old  female  witli  a  nursing  infant,  and  the  third  was  her  next 
oldest .  offspring,  apparently  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  who  had 
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not  jet  left  his  mother's  side  to  shift  for  liimaAlf  The  female 
orong  hAs  but  one  joiing  at  a  birth,  and  from  the  instance  just 
cited,  I  infer  that  it  does  not  leave  its  mother  imtil  nearly  two 
years  of  age,  by  which  time  it  is  fairly  supplanted  by  a  successor. 

The  size  of  the  young  of  the  orang  at  birth  is  quite  remarkable, 
considering  the  smaU  stature  of  the  adult  female.  My  twenty- 
eighth  specimen  was  a  grayid  female  3  feet  8}  inches  in  height, 
carrying  a  foetus  which  weighed  7  pounds  3  ounces,  and  was,  of 
course,  fully  developed. 

The  nest  of  the  orang-utan  has  already  been  described.  He 
usually  selects  a  small  tree,  a  sapling  in  f  act^  and  builds  his  nest  in 
its  top,  even  though  his  weight  causes  it  to  sway  alarmingly.  He 
always  builds  his  nest  low  down,  often  within  tweniy-five  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  seldom  higher  than  forty  feet  Sometimes  it  is 
fully  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  usually  not  more  than  three,  and 
quite  flat  on  the  top.  There  is  no  weaving  together  of  branches, 
for  they  ar6  merely  piled  cross-wise  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  being  broken  off  on  different  sides  of  the  nesi  In  shorty  the 
orang  builds  a  nest  precisely  as  a  man  would  build  one  for  himself 
were  he  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  a  tree-top  with  neither  axe  nor 
knife  to  cut  branches.  I  have  seen  in  the  forest  one  or  two  such 
nests  of  men  where  the  builder  had  only  his  bare  hands  to  work 
with,  and  they  were  just  as  rudely  constructed,  of  just  such  mate- 
rials, and  in  about  the  same  general  position,  as  the  average  orang 
nest 

During  one  day's  travel  along  the  upper  Simujan  Biver  we 
counted  thirty-six  old  nests  and  six  which  we  set  down  as  new  or 
fresh.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  to  a  certainly,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  an  orang,  after  building  a  nest^  sleeps  in  it  several 
nights  in  succession,  unless  he  is  called  upon  to  leave  its  neighbor- 
hood altogether.  Certain  it  is  that  whenever  a  hunter  finds  a  per- 
fectly fresh  nest  he  may  with  confidence  expect  to  find  the  builder 
somewhere  near  it  An  orang  never  uses  a  nest  after  the  leaves 
become  withered  and  dry,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  the  bare 
branches  afford  an  uncomfortable  resting-place.  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  house-building  by  orang-utans,  though  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  some  individuals  may  have  a  habit  of  covering  their 
bodies  with  branches  for  protection  against  the  dashing  of  the 
rain-drops  during  a  heavy  storm.  My  little  pet  orang  would  in- 
variably cover  his  head  and  body  with  straw  or  loose  clothing  the 
moment  it  began  to  rain,  even  though  he  was  under  a  roof. 
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Even  under  the  most  favorable  ciromnstoncec^  orange  are 
neither  graceful  nor  active  in  their  movements.  I  think  we  may 
justly  consider  them  the  most  helpless  of  all  the  quadrumana. 
Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  their  bodies^  and  the  peculiar  struct- 
ure of  their  hands,  they  cannot  run  nimbly,  and  never  dare  to  spring 
from  one  tree  to  the  next  The  smaller  monkeys  gallop  madly 
along  the  larger  branches,  with  outspread  arms,  legs,  and  tail,  leap 
recklessly  from  the  tree-top,  go  flying  through  the  air  for  several 
yards,  and  fall  sprawling  and  unhurt  upon  the  side  or  in  the  leafy 
top  of  the  next  tree.  Not  so  the  orang-utan,  with  his  huge,  flabby 
stomach,  fleshy  thighs,  and  massive  head.  His  weight,  of  one  hiui- 
dred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  jiounds^  compels  him  to 
move  slowly  and  circumspectly  so  that  he  may  not  find  Inmaelf 
falling  heavily  to  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  disproportionate 
shortness  of  his  legs,  his  progress  depends  mostly  upon  his  long, 
sinewy  arms,  and  very  often  he  goes  swinging  through  a  tree- 
top  by  their  aid  alone.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  swing  along 
beneath  the  large  limbs  as  a  gymnast  swings  along  a  tight  rope, 
reaching  six  feet  at  a  stretch.  When  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another,  he  reaches  out  and  gathers  ui  his  grasp  a  number  of  small 
branches  that  he  feels  sure  will  sustain  his  weight  then  swings 
himself  acros& 

Upon  the  ground  the  orang  is  a  picture  of  abject  helplessness. 
In  his  native  forests  he  is  very  seldom  known  to  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  True,  ho  climbs  down 
when  thirsty  luitil  he  can  reach  Uio  water  witli  his  hands,  but  this 
occurs  where  there  is  no  dry  land  to  walk  upon. 

The  orang-utan  is  utterly  incapable  of  standing  fully  erect  with- 
out touching  the  ground  with  its  hands.  I  have  seen  many  orangs 
in  captivity,  but  not  one  of  them  ever  stood  erect  upon  its  hind 
legs  for  a  single  instant,  and  for  orangs  to  be  so  represented  in 
drawings  or  museums  is  contrary  to  nature. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  maxi- 
mum size  attained  by  the  orang-utan,  and  its  general  measure- 
ments. Mr.  A.  R  Wallace,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Malay  Archi- 
pelago," pp.  72  et  acq.,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

"  I  have  myself  examined  the  bodies  of  seventeen  freshly-killed 
oranga  Of  this  extensive  series,  sixteen  were  fully  adult^  nine  being 
males  and  seven  females.  The  adult  males  of  the  large  orangs  only 
varied  from  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  measured 
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fairly  to  the  heel,  so  as  to  give  the  height  of  the  animal  if  it  stood 
perfectly  erect ;  the  extent  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  7  feet  2 
inches  to  7  feet  8  inches ;  and  the  width  of  the  face  from  10  inches 
to  18^  inches.  The  dimensions  of  other  naturalists  closely  agree 
with  mine.  The  largest  orang  measured  by  Temminck  was  four 
feet  high.  Of  twenty-five  specimens  collected  by  Schlegel  and 
MUller,  the  largest  old  male  was  4  feet  1  inch,  and  the  largest 
skeleton  in  the  Calcutta  Museum  was,  according  to  Blyth,  4  feet  H 
inch ;  and  no  specimen  has  yet  reached  Eurojie  exceeding  these 
dimensions,  although  the  total  number  must  amount  to  over  a 
hundred.  On  the  whole,  therefore,"  concludes  Mr.  Wallace,  "I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  the 
least  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  orangs  in  Borneo  more 
than  4  feet  2  inches  high." 

The  total  number  of  specimens  of  the  orang-utan  of  both  spe- 
cies, killed  by  me  and  my  hunters,  was  forty-three,  every  one  of 
which  I  carefully  measured  while  fresh,  recording  each  measure- 
ment the  moment  it  was  made.  I  saved  the  skin  of  every  one  of 
these  specimens,  and  the  skeletons  of  all  save  three  or  four  of  the 
very  youngest  one& 

No  fewer  than  seven  of  my  specimens  exceeded  the  maximum 
height  for  orangs  as  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  viz.,  4  feet  2  inches, 
even  by  the  most  liberal  measurement  My  tallest  SinUa  Wurmbii^ 
or  "  mios  chappin,"  measured  4  feet  6  inches  from  head  to  heel, 
and  the  next  in  size  4  feet  5^  inche&  Then  a  stUyrua^  or  "  mias 
rombi,"  measured  4  feet  4^  inches,  two  other  Wurmbii,  4  feet  4 
inches,  and  4  feet  3  inches  respectively,  a  aaiyrua,  4  feet  3  inches, 
and  a  WurmbUy  4  feet  2^  inches.  Only  one  specimen  measured 
exactly  4  feet  2  inches,  and  the  remaining  nine  fell  below  that 
height  One  male  specimen,  with  hair  which  grew  to  a  length  of 
12  to  15  inches^  in  some  places,  measured  only  3  feet  10^  inches  in 
height  The  largest  female  measured  4  feet^  and  the  smallest  adult 
female  3  feet  6  inche& 

These  measurements  were  a  great  surprise  to  me,  and,  feeling 
that  their  accuracy  might  some  time  be  questioned,  I  made  and  re- 
corded them  with  imusual  care  and  exactnesa  To  obtain  the  height 
it  was  my  practice  to  lay  the  animal  upon  its  back  with  the  legs 
held  straight  by  an  assistant^  then  holding  the  blade  of  a  large  knife 
flat  against  the  top  of  the  head,  it  was  thrust  perpendicularly  into 
the  table  or  the  earth.  Then,  while  an  assistant  held  the  top  of  the 
head  against  the  first  knife-blade,  I  pressed  another  blade  firmly 
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■guDit  the  bottom  of  tho  beal  and  tliniat  it  into  th*  sufh  alia. 
Aftar  moving  tlie  animal  asido  a  tape  line  ■tretdied  botwaen  t]ia 
inner  ■urlocoB  of  tLe  knifo-blodca  gnvo  the  lioiglit  of  tbo  animal. 
Not  a  aiiiglo  figura  was  otof  tnistod  to  mj  memory  alono^  uiJ  mj 
largut  orangt  wore  oodi  moaaured  and  recordoJ  twice. 

From  tlio  aubjoinod  table  of  meosurementi  it  will  be  w«o  that 
oranga  totj  in  their  proportioua  in  prociaely  tlie  aame  way  oa  human 
bviogo.  Some  ora  abort  and  tbick-«et ;  and  otliera  are  more  alan- 
derly  built  and  longer  limbed.  Specimeua  Nol  C  and  9  liara  abort 
lege  and  bodies  but  unusually  long  arms,  wliile  Nob.  43  and  38 
are  juat  tlio  reTcrao.  It  will  also  bo  noticed  that  tbo  breadth  of  ths 
facial  calloaitiea  of  Wurmfiii  bcora  no  rolation  wliotcTor  to  tha  aize  of 
the  onimoL  Tho  tallest  specimen  of  the  whole  seriea,  No.  IS,  meM> 
ured  only  11}  iucbea  ocroHii  the  face,  while  No.  25,  which  ■ 
three  incbea  shorter,  and  whh  mudi  smaller  overy  way,  n 
13(  inchea  at  tlie  name  jmiiit. 

Uamirementt  of  Oranij-llanii,  Adult  Mate*  and  Femala. 
{(iivcii  in  iuclicH.) 
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Of  ttiv  onui^-iilan  then-  nrt'  two  dt-arly  di-liiicil  H]>cries,  and  only 
two,  viz.,  .Viiiiu  Wurmbti  luid  .V  aufyru*.     White  tbu  jiuiuU  of  dif- 
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ference  between  the  males  of  the  two  species  are  strongly  marked 
and  unmistakable,  both  externally  and  anatomically,  the  females 
are  all  very  much  aUke  in  their  external  appearance,  but  readily 
distinguishable  by  their  skulk. 

Male  specimens  of  Wurmbii  are  distinguished  by  their  remarka- 
ble cheek  callosities,  already  described,  which  are  observed  in  young 
08  well  08  old  indimduahy  and  also  by  the  joining  of  the  two  tem- 
poral ridges  on  the  top  of  the  skull  to  form  an  elevated  sagittal 
crest,  of  varying  height  In  females  and  yoimg  males  the  temporal 
ridges  subside  to  the  level  of  the  skull  either  at  or  before  meeting  in 
front  of  the  parietal  suture,  and  are  continued  backward  in  a  rough 
line,  almost  to  the  lambdoidal  crest 

In  the  skull  of  the  male  saiyrus  the  temporal  ridges  pass  back- 
ward and  slightly  converge,  but  still  remain  widely  separated  until 
they  diverge  again  at  the  back  of  the  skull  and  rise  to  form  the 
lambdoidal  crest  The  skull  of  the  female  shows  no  continuous 
elevated  ridges,  but  a  rough  line  instead,  which  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  skulL  No  female  skull  in  the  collection  made  by  me 
possesses  either  the  two  continuous  temporal  ridges  or  the  elevated 
sagittal  credt^  but  the  rough  lines  correspond  to  the  elevated  ridges 
of  the  males  of  their  respective  species  in  every  case,  and  leave  their 
identity  unmistakeable. 

Orangs  are  liable  to  possess  individual  peculiarities  to  a  greater 
extent  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  apes  or  monkeys.  To  illus- 
trate :  No.  26,  Simia  Wurmbii,  with  a  very  prominent  cranial  ridge, 
was  utterly  destitute  of  fetcial  callosities  or  any  signs  of  them,  and 
until  dissection,  was  supposed  to  be  a  satyrus.  No.  18  had  a  nail  on 
the  hallux  of  its  hinder  hands.  No.  21  had  four  molars  in  each  side 
of  its  lower  jaw,  while  the  other  forty-two  orangs  had  only  three 
each.  The  distance  between  the  temporal  ridges  of  satyrus,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  sagittal  crest  of  Wurmbii,  varies  greatly  in  di£ferent 
specimens 

We  will  not  say  anything  about  the  place  the  orang  has  in  the 
long  chain  of  evolution ;  but,  while  abstract  argument  leads  hither 
and  thither,  according  as  this  or  that  writer  is  most  ably  gifted  for 
the  same,  there  is  still  one  argument  or  influence  to  which  every 
true  naturalist  is  amenable,  and  which  no  one  will  ignore  who  has 
studied,  from  nature,  any  group  of  typical  forma  Let  such  on 
one  (if,  indeed,  one  exists  to-day)  who  ia  prejudiced  against  the 
I>ai*winian  views,  go  to  Borneo.  Let  him  there  watch  from  day 
to  day  this  strangely  human  form  in  all  its  various  phases  of  exist- 
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enoe.  Let  Um  see  the  orang  dimb,  walk,  build  its  nest^  eat^ 
drink,  and  fight^  like  a  human  rough.  Let  him  see  the  female 
Budde  her  young  and  carry  it  astride  her  hip  precisely  as  do  the 
coolie  women  of  Hindostan.  Let  him  witness  their  human-like 
emotions  of  affection,  satisfaction,  pain,  and  rage, — ^let  him  see  all 
thia^  and  then  ho  may  feel  how  much  more  potent  has  been  this 
lesson  than  all  he  has  read  in  pages  of  abstract  ratiocination. 


CIIAPTER  XXXV. 

A  MONTH  WITH  THB  DYAKa 

Jonmej  to  the  Sibujau. — ^The  Rirer. — A  MAlodorou  Village. — Barriers. — 
Proboeoia  Monkejs  and  Fljing  Lemon. — ^Head  of  Oinoe  NaTigadon. — 
Swami>-wading.— Onr  Joomej'B  Bnd. — A  Lodge  in  a  Vast  WildemeaiL — 
Fine  Hanting-groand& — Souroe  of  the  Birer. — Hunting  Gibbona. — ^Lirelj 
Sport —Gibbons'  Bemarkable  Mode  of  Progreai.— A  Miaa. — A  SnooeHfol 
Hnnt — Affection  and  Courage  of  a  Male  Gibbon. — HelpleametB  of  the 
Babj  Drang  in  Water.— A  Lire  Tarsier.— More  Gibbons  Shol^Argns 
Pheasants.— Djak  Mode  of  Snaring.— A  Deadlj  Pig-^trap.— A  Shiftless 
Village.- A  Magnificent  Bird.— Ourions  Bodent— Visit  to  Lanchang.— 
A  Village  of  Head-hunters.— Trophies  of  the  Chase.— A  Fine  Djrak  Sped- 
men. 

It  was  only  a  buncli  of  argus  pheasant  feathers  that  lured  me  from 
Sadong  to  the  Sibuyau,  to  stay  a  month  with  the  Dyaks,  for  better 
or  worse.  The  promise  of  wah-wahs»  also,  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  I  suppose,  even  though  they  are  hard  to  shoot  The  Dyaks 
said  their  settlement  had  never  been  visited  by  a  white  man,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  learn  from  them,  the  nature  of  the  country  re- 
mained a  profound  mysteiy.  But  then,  the  greatest  charm  of 
travel  is  going  to  places  one  knows  nothing  at  all  about^  and  satis- 
fying one's  geographical  curiosity. 

Behold  us,  then,  starting  down  the  Sadong  with  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  early  on  the  morning  of  October  28th.  At  home  the  trees 
have  taken  on  their  gayest  autumn  tints,  but  here  the  forest  is  still 
clad  in  the  same  persistent^  never-changing,  monotonous  green  it 
has  always  wom« 

Under  the  kadjang  roof  of  the  old  Malay  headman's  large  boat^ 
there  sit  the*  "  orang  putei "  (white  man),  ''  orang  China  "  (China- 
man), and  the  '*  orang  utan  "  or  jungle  man,  my  little  pet^  while 
three  stout  Malays  furnish  the  motive-power.  Perara  and  Dobah 
are  coming  after  us  in  my  own  boat  It  is  a  delightful  day,  quiet^ 
dear,  and  warm,  such  as  fills  a  man  with  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment^ 
provided  his  digestion  is  good  and  his  consdenoe  dear.    Mj  little 
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baby  mios  seems  to  enjoj  liis  surroundings  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
for,  with  true  childish  instinct,  he  leans  lazily  oyer  the  edge  of  the 
boat  and  dabbles  in  the  water  with  his  hairy  brown  hands  as  it 
sweeps  past  tlie  side. 

On  reaching  the  sea,  we  put  up  our  much-mended  sail  and 
steered  eastward  along  the  coast  for  a  few  miles,  until,  when  almost 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Batang  Lupar,  we  came  about  sharply  and 
ran  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibuyau.  A  conical  mountain  rises  on 
the  east  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  small  Malay  kampong,  and 
the  house  of  Serifif  Hassan,  the  Port-clearance  derk.  We  stopped 
long  enough  to  deliver  our  papers  and  hastened  on  up  stream  with 
the  flowing  tide,  to  get  as  far  as  possible  by  night-falL 

The  Sibuyau  is  a  smaU  stream,  not  over  a  hundred  yards  in 
width  at  the  mouth,  and  for  a  long  distance  up  the  banks  are 
prettily  fringed  with  nipa  palma  There  are  a  few  paddy  fields 
along  the  banks  and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  flimsy  little  tem- 
poraiy  huts  on  stilts,  reminding  one  of  birds'  nest& 

About  sunset  we  reached  a  Dyak  village  of  eight  doors  standing 
close  to  the  bank,  at  which  we  stopped  for  the  night  It  was  a 
miserably  dirty  and  foul-smelling  place,  or  at  least  tlie  ground  un- 
demeath  the  house  was  giving  off  an  odor  like  an  ancient  pig-sty. 
The  Dyaks  were  almost  as  dirty  as  their  surroundings,  but  they 
were  civil,  and  immediately  produced,  for  us  to  sit  upon,  two  of  the 
finest  mats  I  ever  saw  of  Dyak  manufacture.  I  tried  to  buy  the 
smaller  one  of  the  two,  but  they  positively  refused  to  sell  it  Per- 
haps their  mat-maker  was  dead. 

We  had  a  long  confab  about  the  prospect  of  getting  up  to  the 
settlement  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  were  told  that  the  way  was 
long  and  difficult ;  that  our  large  boat  was  too  large  to  go  at  all ; 
that  they  had  no  boats  which  could  take  us ;  and,  furthermore, . 
that  they  would  not  go  with  us  under  any  circumstances.  Being 
unable  to  see  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself  I  slung  my  hammock  and  mosquitero  and  went  to 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  three  of  the  Dyaks  agreed  to  go  with  me,  for  a 
consideration,  to  help  with  the  large  boat ;  but,  when  the  time 
came  to  start,  they  and  two  others  put  their  weapons  and  dogs— I 
mean  dog  skeletons — and  cooking  pots  into  one  of  their  own 
canoes,  got  into  it,  and  paddled  off  down  stream.  With  a  devout 
wish,  expressed  in  four  languages,  tliat  they  might  ''  go  to  the 
devil/'  we  determined  to  paddle  our  own  canoe,  and  immediately 
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set  o&  I  changed  places  with  Dobah,  thus  leaving  the  four  Malays 
and  Ah  Kee  to  manage  the  large  boat 

After  a  few  miles,  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  nipa  palm,  and 
then  the  screw  pine  took  its  place.  As  the  stream  became  more 
narrow  the  fringe  on  either  side  became  wider  and  almost  impene- 
trable in  density.  About  noon,  we  came  to  where  the  channel  was 
blocked  by  thousands  of  Pandantis  stems,  which  had  drifted 
together  and  formed  a  wide  barrier  like  a  "jam**  of  pine  logs. 
The  top  of  the  drift  was  corered  with  rank  grass,  which  bound  the 
whole  mass  together — sometimes  strongly  enough  to  walk  upon. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  eight  or  t^  such 
barriers ;  and  each  one  cost  a  struggle.  There  was  always  a 
passage  cut  large  enough  to  accommodate  small  sampans;  but 
our  large  boat  was  heavily  laden,  and  the  passage  had  to  be  in- 
definitely enlarged.  We  were  all  of  two  hours  in  getting  her 
through  one  drifts  which  was  finaUy  accomplished  by  cutting  a 
wider  passage  and  then  hauling  on  her  from  the  small  boat  made 
fast  a  few  yards  in  advance,  while  others  lifted  on  her  at  the  same 
time.  No  wonder  the  Dyaks  were  chary  of  trusting  their  musdea 
in  our  keeping  for  that  day. 

During  the  afternoon  we  saw  several  troops  of  proboeda 
monkeys.  They  were  not  so  shy  as  on  the  Simujan,  but  sat  uncon- 
cernedly in  the  trees,  watching  us  as  we  went  by.  As  night  ap- 
proached we  tied  up  to  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  fine  bit  of  open 
water,  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  shifted  our  baggage  so  that  we 
could  lie  down.  After  a  most  refreshing  bath  in  which  all  partici- 
pated, we  ate  our  rice  and  turned  in.  Ah  Kee  and  the  little  mias 
had  a  long  and  violent  dispute  as  to  whether  they  should  sleep  to- 
gether, of  which  question  the  mias  took  the  affirmative  side  and 
finally  carried  the  day. 

l^e  large  boat  leaked  badly,  and,  but  for  Ah  Eee,  I  think  we 
should  have  filled  and  gone  down  before  morning.  Being  unable 
to  swim  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  keeping  the  craft  afloat^  and 
baled  her  out  five  times  during  the  night. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  next  morning,  we  entered  a  perfect  laby- 
rinth of  screw  pines,  but  fortunately  there  were  no  more  bad  drifts 
and  we  wound  our  way  along  very  agreeably.  During  the  forenoon 
we  came  upon  a  troop  of  proboscis  monkeys  which  contained  about 
thirty-five  individuals — the  greatest  number  of  that  spedes  I  ever 
saw  together.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  "  coUect "  one 
of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  the  lot,  and  the  shot  started  two 
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fijing  lemurs  {OaleopUhecus  variegatus)  just  oat  of  range.  They 
spread  their  parachutes  to  their  widest  extent^  launched  boldly  out 
of  a  tree-top,  sailed  slowly  through  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about 
f orty-fiye  degreesi,  and  alighted  low  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
about  forty  feet  distant  from,  the  one  they  had  quitted.  Climbing 
nimbly  up  to  the  top  of  that  tree,  they  sailed  o£f  again,  and  so  on 
until  they  were  out  of  sight 

In  the  afternoon  the  growth  of  screw  pines  ceased  abmpUy, 
and  we  entered  a  narrower  and  more  tortuous  channel  which  wound 
in  and  out  among  trees  and  bushes,  just  wide  enough  for  our 
boats,  but  with  nothing  to  spare.  After  four  or  five  miles  of  Ons, 
the  identity  of  the  riyer  was  completely  lost ;  but  we  followed  the 
channel  persistently,  and  at  last  found  ourselyes  in  a  little  canal 
not  more  than  eight  feet  wide,  that  came  down  through  the  forest 
as  though  cut  by  the  hand  of  man.  On  either  side  were  solid 
banks  and  the  trunks  of  great  forest  trees  beautifully  decorated 
with  ferns,  orchids  and  dark-green  moss,  while  the  bare  stems  of 
creepers,  both  great  and  small,  hung  in  many  a  curye  and  twist 
from  the  branches  which  met  far  aboye  our  heads.  I  would  like 
to  rave  a  little  over  that  scenery,  and  would,  but  for  a  constitutional 
objection  to  emotional  descriptions. 

At  length  our  little  canal  led  out  of  the  forest  and  into  an  open 
grassy  swamp  of  considerable  width,  at  the  edge  of  which  we  ar- 
riyed  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  a  getting-out  place  for  everybody. 

There  was  no  house  nor  village  anywhere  in  sight,  but  one  of 
our  Malays  said  we  could  reach  one  by  night-fall,  so  four  of  us 
bundled  up  our  beds,  a  cooking  pot  and  food  for  one  meal,  and  set 
out.  Our  first  half-mile  lay  across  a  swamp,  through  mud  and 
water  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  from  which  we  landed  on  a  bit  of 
dry  ground  and  crossed  over  to  another  stretch  of  morass^  worse 
than  the  first.  The  water  was  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  but  on 
the  top  lay  a  carpet  of  matted  grass  which  kept  us  from  sink- 
ing down  out  of  sight  Onco  I  had  the  luck  to  break  through 
and  sink  down  to  my  waist  before  the  others  could  fish  mo  out 
After  a  mile  of  dreadful  floundering  we  came  to  some  fields  of 
growing  paddy  and  emerged  upon  terra  firma  once  more.  We  fol* 
lowed  a  path  through  a  bit  of  fine,  dry  open  forest  crossed  a  beau- 
tifully dear  running  brook,  our  canal  again,  or  rather  the  Sibuyau 
River — and  two  hundred  yards  further  on,  came  to  a  small  clearing 
in  the  middle  of  which  (welcome  sight)  stood  a  Dyak  village^  or 
long-house  of  five  doors. 
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We  climbed  the  notched  sapliDg  which  served  as  a  ladder  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  and  received  the  customary  Dyak  greeting 
of  cheery  smiles  and  pleasant  words  of  welcome,  while  one  of  the 
girls  skxirried  off  to  fetch  the  dean  mats.  We  were  not  sorry  to 
have  reached  our  journey's  end,  and  Ah  Kee,  never  too  tired  to  get 
up  the  best  meal  the  larder  afforded,  set  to  work,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  or  waiting  to  be  told,  and  soon  had  ready  a  fine  cup 
of  tea  with  buttered  toast  accompaniment^  and  a  plate  of  rice 
adorned  with  butter  and  sugar.  Ah  Eee  was  the  prince  of  good 
servants,  and  I  would  that  eveiy  traveller  who  knows  how  to  treat 
a  servant  could  have  one  like  him.  He  was  marked  with  small-pox 
and  was  not  what  an  esthete  would  call  handsome,  far  from  it^  but 
in  the  jungle,  his  cheerful  and  efficient  service  condoned  every  phys- 
ical defect 

The  next  morning  the  Dyaks  turned  out  in  force  and  carried 
up  our  luggage,  of  which  there  were  seventeen  loads,  at  thirteen 
cents  per  load.  We  took  the  three  kadjangs  which  formed  our 
boat-roof  and  vnth  them  made  a  very  cosy  room,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  at  one  end  of  the  long  halL 

We  bought  of  the  Dyaks  enough  mats  to  cover  the  floor,  ar- 
ranged our  boxes  to  the  best  advantage  to  serve  as  furniture,  and, 
with  a  very  handy  fireplace  constructed  by  Ah  Eee,  we  were  com- 
fortably fixed.  One  side  of  the  room  was  entirely  open  and  looked 
out  on  the  jungle.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  fairly  settled,  all  the 
people  of  the  house  came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit  The  floor  of  my 
room  was  quite  filled  vnth  half-naked  men,  women,  and  children 
sitting  upon  their  hams  and  enjoying  the  novelty  of  calling  upon  a 
"  tuan."  The  men  were  fine,  healthy-looldng  fellovni,  the  women 
were  mostly  rather  ill-favored  in  personal  appearance;  and  the 
children  were,  without  exception,  very  dirty,  but  all  were  good- 
natured  and  polite.  One  little  girl  had  ichthyosis  and  was  exceed- 
ingly repulsive,  but,  happily,  she  did  not  belong  to  our  village,  and 
I  soon  saw  the  last  of  her. 

Keeping  Dobah  with  me,  I  paid  the  other  Malays  and  sent 
them  back  to  Simujan  with  the  large  boat,  to  return  for  me  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  Being  comfortably  settled  in  a  house  which  was 
really  very  dean  and  habitable,  we  immediately  began  to  collect 
I  set  Pei*ara  at  work  shooting  and  skinning  birds,  while  I  devoted 
my  attention  to  mammnls  in  particular,  and  everything  else  in  gen- 
eral I  encouraged  the  Dyaks  of  the  settlement — ^there  were  two 
other  villages  not  far  away — to  set  snares  for  animals  of  all  kinds, 
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and,  being  at  that  season  without  money  and  very  nearly  without 
rice,  they  bestirred  themselves  to  earn  a  little  money.  The  people  of 
our  village  agreed  to  furnish  me  with  from  two  to  three  guides  ovezy 
day  for  a  cash  consideration,  and  they  never  disappointed  ma 

There  was  a  fine  young  man  in  our  house  who  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  accompany  me  in  my  hunting  trips,  and  we 
fraternized  at  onca  With  him  for  a  guide  and  Dobah  to  carry 
game,  I  sot  out  in  the  afternoon  to  look  over  the  ground. 

On  one  side  of  our  clearing  lay  a  vast  and  almost  impenetrable 
tract  of  swamp-forest»  choked  with  a  dense,  thorny  undergrowth 
growing  in  the  water.  On  the  otiior  side,  however,  tliere  rose  a 
succession  of  hills,  neither  too  high  nor  too  steep  for  comfort,  cov- 
ered with  fine  high  forest,  while  what  little  undergrowth  there  was 
was  not  of  the  thorny  kind.  There  were  many  charming  little 
glens  and  rocky  ravines  with  small  streams  of  dear,  cold  water 
dashing  down  to  where  three  of  them  came  together  and  formed  the 
source  of  the  Sibuyau  River.  It  gives  one  a  strange  sensation  to 
stand  at  the  very  source  of  a  river,  where  it  is  a  feeble  brook  which 
one  crosses  at  a  single  stride.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  all  about 
one  river,  at  least,  oven  though  it  be  a  small  one,  from  its  mouth, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  up  to  the  very  springs  in  the  hills 
from  whence  the  first  cupful  of  water  starts  down. 

I  was  rejoiced  at  my  good  fortune  in  being  led — ^by  blind  in- 
stinct,  I  may  say— to  such  a  delightful  wilderness.  It  was  the  finest 
hunting-ground  I  saw  anywhere  in  Sarawak  I  was  sure  that  such 
high  ground  and  fine  open  forest  must  be  frequented  by  correspond- 
ingly fine  mammals  and  birds  in  great  numbers,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  just  the  spot  an  animal  would  choose  for  a  home — I  would  have 
been  content  to  end  my  days  there,  had  I  been  a  monkey — and  the 
Dyaks  assured  me  my  surmise  was  correct 

In  order  to  place  before  the  reader  a  pen  picture  of  our  daily 
life  in  the  jungle  witli  the  Dyaks,  what  we  did,  saw,  and  thought  I 
venture  to  transcribe  a  x)ortion  of  my  much  despised  but  faithfully 
kept  journal. 

"  November  lat. — That  fine  young  Dyak  accompanies  me  regu- 
larly now  as  a  guide,  and  with  him  and  my  faithful  little  Malay  man, 
Dobah,  I  went  out  hunting  for  orang-utans  and  Hylobaies.  We 
hunted  far  and  wide  over  the  hills,  saw  a  great  number  of  mias 
nests,  but  no  mina  But  we  at  last  became  absorbed  in  trying  to 
kill  a  gibbon,  and  it  soon  developed  into  genuine  sport,  about  the 
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only  real '  sport '  I  have  yet  had  in  Borneo,  and  this  is  about  the 
chiuticter  of  it 

"  You  are  going  along,  we  will  say,  at  the  heels  of  your  Dyak 
guide,  carrying  your  rifle  in  the  hope  of  a  shot  at  big  game,  while 
the  guide  carries  your  double-barrelled  gun.  All  at  once  you  hear 
a  slight  Yocal  sound  and  a  profound  rustling  in  the  thick  branches 
at  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  directly  over  your  head. 

"  'Apa  ini?'  (What's  that?),  you  aiak  in  a  whisper. 

"  '  Wah-wah,  tuan  1 '  (gibbons,  sir  1),  says  the  guide  in  the  same 
tona 

"  You  take  the  double-barrel,  loaded  with  No.  1  shot^  and  peer 
anxiously  upward  to  catch  sight  of  the  animal  Ah  I  there  he  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and  endently  making  off  You  can- 
not see  his  body  on  account  of  the  leaves,  so  you  steal  quickly  round 
and  get  directly  under  him  to  give  him  a  surprise  with  a  charge  of 
shot  But  by  the  time  you  get  around  he  is  apparently  no  longer 
there,  for  you  hear  a  rustling  in  a  tree-top  forty  yards  away,  and  at 
lost  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  lank,  gray  body  as  he  swings  himself  out 
of  sight,  without  leaving  you  a  second  for  a  shot  Perhaps,  though, 
you  blaze  away  at  him,  right  and  left^  feel  pretty  sure  you  must 
have  stopped  him,  and  watch  anxiously  while  you  hurriedly  push  in 
fresh  cartridges. 

"  Ha  1  not  dead  yet,  for  there  he  goes  as  lively  as  ever,  this  time 
sixty  yards  away.  You  see  him  quite  plainly  this  time,  and  note  with 
astonishment  how  rapidly  he  progresses  by  swinging  himself  end 
over  end,  holding  by  his  hands  while  he  gives  his  body  a  long  swing 
toward  another  brancL  His  body  becomes  horizontal,  he  grasps 
the  branch  with  his  f  eet^  and,  letting  go  with  his  hands,  swings, 
head  downward  and  backward,  until  he  comes  right  side  again, 
lets  go  with  his  feet  and  goes  flying  through  the  air  to  the  next 
branch.  He  grasps  that  with  his  hands,  swings  the  other  end  of 
himself  forward  again,  and  so  on.  You  see  that  by  this  revolution- 
ary method  he  goes  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  head  on  each  end  of 
his  body,  and  that  he  gets  along  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  di- 
rectness. 

"  This  will  never  da  He  is  about  to  get  away  from  you,  on  fair 
ground.  You  take  your  direction,  stoop  forward,  and  dart  hurriedly 
along  in  the  dii*ection  the  gibbon  has  taken. 

'*  You  run  a  hundred  yards  at  your  best  speed,  and  stop,  ex- 
pecting to  And  him  directly  over  your  head.  Hal  the  branches 
shake.    There  he  is,  fully  fifty  yards  away  1    Then  you  get  mad. 
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drop  jour  hat,  grip  your  gun  firmly,  dravr  your  head  woU  down 
between  your  shoulders,  and,  with  one  eye  to  tlie  fronts  go  ^^^M-ing 
through  the  underbrush  like  a  wild  bull,  down  the  hill  at  full  speed 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  bi-oaking  your  neck.  You  iLurt  nimUy 
through  every  Tttle  o|)ening,  and  choose  a  practicable  route  with 
surprising  quickness  of  eye,  as  a  monkey  does  when  running  through 
tree-toi>s. 

"  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  gooil  measure,  you  stop  abort* 
cock  your  gun,  and  glare  wildly  upward  to  catch  sight  of  your  prey 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  three  seconds  your  greedy  eyes  hftTa 
scanneil  every  tree-top  within  gun-shot,  and  at  last  you  see  soma 
branches  shaking,  a  hundrud  yunis  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
deep  ravine !  No  use  !  he  has  beut«n  you  in  a  fair  race,  and  goes 
on  swinging  gayly  from  tree  to  tree,  leaving  you  to  sit  down  pant- 
ing like  a  steam-tug,  iMithcd  in  i)er8piratiou,  wishing  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  puzzled  to  know  wlicther  you  ought  to  laugh  or  get  mad. 

"  Tlien  you  proceed  to  comfort  yourself  by  calUng  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  trees  are  very  tall,  and  it  is  almost  impoenUe 
to  see  a  gibbon  on  account  of  his  gray  body  harmonizing  so 
well  in  color  with  the  leaves  on  which  the  sun  shines ;  that  his 
hair  is  fine  and  close,  and  his  body  and  limbs  so  lean  that  to 
shoot  at  one  is  almost  liku  shooting  at  a  skeleton ;  that  they  never 
stop  running  until  three  or  four  legs  are  broken  ;  and  finally,  thai 
they  fly  a  groat  deal  faster  than  you  ever  had  an  idea  they  oould 
anyway.  But,  all  the  wiino,  you  pronounce  it  genuine  sport  and 
acknowlc<Ige  Uint  you  Imvo  mot  your  matck  And  so  you  draw  off 
to  the  nearest  stream,  thn>w  yourself  upon  Uie  sand,  drink  about  two 
quarts  of  clear,  oold  wat4.T,  and  proc*eed  to  rci>air  damages  generally. 

"  So  far,  I  have  luul  fivi)  just  such  experiences  as  Uie  above  with 
wah-wahs,  thougli  tliu  most  notable  occurred  to-day.  I  had  two 
such  chasc'S,  felt  sure  of  killing  at  least  one,  had  three  snap  shotSi 
and  not  u  single  gil>l>on  did  I  got  Tliey  are  valuable  animals^  a 
skin  lH.'ing  worth  at  least  $20,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mrity  of  good 
ones,  and  one  siiccinien  rt'prcsents  a  ^'(X)d  (lay  s  work — when  taken! 
To  hunt  them  is  the  niost  exciting,'  work  I  have  ilom*  for  some  time, 
violent  exercise  to  Im)  suns  but  gotnl  to  improve  one's  wind.  The 
troop  wc  starte<l  thin  nioniing  lia<l  at  least  ti*n  individuals  in  iU  the 
moHl  of  tliiMu  full  f^rown  and  largo. 

"In  the  afteruiM)n  shot  a  goat  sucker  and  four  black  monkeys 
{S^mfUfjnthir'us  fi'tiufniU:*);  saw  nothing  else  except  one  small  gib- 
bon, which  I  chusoil,  of  coui-se,— fiir  practice  ! 
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**  Bain  afc  night    Thermometer,  80  degrees  F.  at  8  p.h. 

'*  November  2d, — ^The  name  of  my  young  Dyak  guide  is  Le 
Tiaa  He  is  just  about  my  height^  build,  and  age,  a  stout  young 
fellow,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is  that  he  is  a  Dyi^  and 
I  am  an  Anglo-Saxon — which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

"Wo  went  out  in  the  morning;  far  and  high  on  the  hills, 
and  saw,  at  first,  only  some  big  rhinoceros  horn-bills  {Buceros  rhu 
noceroa),  at  which  we  got  no  shot  Too  many  trees  for  us  to  see 
through  before  they  took  flight  Heard  a  troop  of  wah-wahs  cry- 
ing, stalked  up  to  them  with  the  greatest  skill — and  did  not 
see  even  one.  Disgusting  I  Little  Dobah  was  taken  with  an  at- 
tack of  chillB  and  fever  on  the  way  home. 

"  When  we  reached  the  clearing  at  noon  we  noticed  how  hot  it 
was  out  in  the  open,  whereas  in  the  jungle  it  was  pleasantly  cool, 
damp,  and  intensely  shady.  Had  we  been  hunting  in  the  sunshine 
all  ^e  morning,  we  would  have  been  done  up  long  before  the 
time  we  returned.  The  forest  is  so  shady  one  does  not  even  think 
of  the  sun ;  but  in  the  house  we  felt  the  heat  Then  we  took  our 
deliciously  cold  bath  in  the  stream  near  the  house,  changed  dothesi 
and  after  a  modest  breakfast  lay  down  with  ''Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters" for  a  rest  At  such  times  I  always  lie  on  the  floor  near  the 
Old  Man,  and  he  takes  great  delight  in  teasing  me  in  various  waya 
He  pulls  my  hair,  butts  me  with  his  head,  sits  on  my  stomadh, 
climbs  all  over  me  and  wrestles  with  my  bare  feet,  all  in  the  droll- 
est and  most  comical  way,  as  only  a  mias  can. 

"  At  8  p.K.  we  went  out  again,  without  Dobah,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  we  saw  a  mias  rombi  swinging  across  a  deep  ravine.  I  flred 
two  shots  and  killed  it  directly.  It  fell  what  seemed  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  landed  in  a  veiy  pict- 
uresque spot,  just  beside  a  dear  gurgling  stream,  that  came  tnm* 
bling  down  the  rocky  gorge.  This  mias,  No.  89,  female,  is  not'  a 
large  one.  Le  Tiac  peeled  some  strips  of  bark  from  a  sapling, 
tied  its  elbows  together  behind  its  back,  fixed  a  broad  smootti 
head-strap,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  animal  alona  I  proposed  to 
sUng  it  over  a  pole  and  help  him  get  away  with  it,  but  he  preferred 
to  carry  it  alone ;  so  he  backed  it  and  carried  it,  unassisted,  up  the 
steep  side  of  that  deep  ravine  to  the  top  without  resting;  then 
down  the  long  ridge  and  so  on  homa  I  can  kill  ten  mias  easier 
than  one  wah-wah. 

"  Thermometer :  morning,  80  degrees  F. ;  noon,  90 ;  night,  82. 

"  November  dd. — ^A'  good  score  to-day.  Just  after  I  had  fin- 
27 
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iflbed  measuring  the  mias  killed  jesierday,  and  mm  preparing  to 
■et  out  for  the  usual  morning's  hunt^  a  troop  of  gibbons  began 
whistling — their  cry  sounds  like  whistling,  and  is  easily  imitated— 
in  the  jungle  close  by,  in  fact  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houssi 
Le  Tiae  and  I  were  after  them  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  so  Iu4>- 
pened  that  soTcral  paths  had  been  cut  through  the  jungle  just 
where  tlie  gibbons  were,  and,  by  their  help,  we  were  soon  dose  to 
our  prey.  Wo  saw  one  or  two  of  them  swiuging  off  in  the  distanosb 
and  at  last  I  caught  sight  of  a  fine  large  one,  feeding  quietly  on 
leayes,  within  gun-shot  I  fired  both  barrels  to  make  sure  of  a  kill, 
and,  in  a  minute  or  so,  as  I  was  walking  under  the  tree  to  see 
where  my  wah-wah  was,  down  it  came  with  a  heary  ''  thud  "  within 
two  feet  of  me.   A  little  more  and  it  would  hare  fallen  on  my  head. 

'*  To  my  surprise  it  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  a 
young  one  this  time,  which  fell  flat  on  its  face  on  tlie  soft  earth  a 
yard  further  ofH  We  picked  it  up  and  found  it  was  rezy  much 
aUye,  baring  only  a  wound  in  Uie  neck,  and  Le  Tiae  held  it  while 
I  reloaded  and  looked  for  oUicrs.  The  little  one  set  up  a  tenriUa 
cry  and  kept  it  up  steadily,  which  created  a  great  commotion 
amongst  the  other  wali-waha  They  wore  all  running  away,  but  on 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  little  one,  two  came  back  and  came  as  near 
as  they  dared,  but  kept  so  well  concealed  that  I  could  not  get  a 
shot  Then  we  carried  tlie  little  one  about  and  let  it  cry  while  we 
ounelTOH  kept  Tory  stilL  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mean  thing  to  do ;  bat 
in  collecting,  necessity  knows  no  law,  every  wild  animal  must  die 
some  time,  and  gibbons  are  too  valuable  and  hanl  to  get  for  us  to 
let  one  go  through  sympathy.  Under  all  other  circumstances  these 
animals  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  flee  at  the  slightest  alarm, 
but  this  time  two  of  them  returned  in  rcHponse  to  the  cries  of 
one  of  their  children  in  distresH.  It  woh  a  mean  thing  to  do,  I 
know,  but  when,  at  laflt,  I  K"t  n  fair  Hhot  at  a  large  wah-wah,  of 
Uie  rescuing  party,  I  disubUMl  him  w)  that  ho  could  not  get  away. 
Ho  climl>cd  to  the  topiiiOHt  branches  of  the  tree  he  was  in,  which 
was  about  ninety  feet  high,  and  I  fired  at  him  from  below.  I  was 
surprised  at  tlie  shooting  it  took  to  collect  him. 

**  Altogether  I  firotl  seven  shots  witli  my  No.  10  gun,  loaded 
will)  four  drachms  of  powder  and  two  ounces  of  Na  1  shot,  before 
he  fell.  an<l,  to  my  still  ;;n'AUT  Huq)riHO,  I  found  on  examining  the 
body  only  one  bone  broken — a  tibia.  I  expected  to  find  the  lag 
and  arm -bones  mostly  smashed  to  bita  The  specimen  was  a  largt 
male,  and  met  its  death  solely  on  account  of  its  paternal  affection. 
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sympaihj,  and  genuine  courage  in  the  face  of  clanger.  It  measured 
as  follows :  length  of  head  and  body,  1  foot  7  inches  ;  entire  reach 
of  arms  and  legs,  5  feet  1  inch  ;  extent  of  outstretched  arms,  5  feet 
1  inch ;  hand,  6^  x  1  inches ;  foot^  6x1^  inches ;  weighty  10^ 
pounds. 

"  The  young  specimen  was  about  one-third  grown,  but  its  'brain 
being  affected  and  its  spine  injured  by  the  shock,  I  killed  it  imme- 
diately for  conscience's  sake.  Lnto  in  the  eveningy  when  I  wont 
down  to  the  creek  to  bathe,  I  took  the  little  mias  along  to  see  if  he 
could  swim.  I  gave  him  a  perfectly  fair  chance,  for  instead  of  pitch- 
ing him  plump  into  the  water  as  we  do  dogs  and  puppies  I  waded 
with  him  in  my  arms  out  to  where  the  water  was  waist  deep,  and 
then  poising  him  on  the  surface  let  him  go,  much  against  his  will. 
Did  he  swim  ?  Hardly.  He  turned  heels  up  in  an  instant  and  his 
old  head  went  down  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  lead  instead  of 
brains.  Instead  of  striking  out  vigorously  with  his  arms  and  legs 
OS  other  animalfl  do,  those  useful  members  simply  stuck  straight 
out  from  his  body  like  four  sticks  and  moved  slowly  and  feebly, 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  as  the  old  fellow  sank  to  the  bottom. 
I  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  he  would,  in  any  measure,  recover  him- 
self, or  come  to  the  surface,  but  he  only  turned  horizontally  in  the 
water  and  remained  a  foot  below  the  surface,  stiff  and  helplesa  I 
waited  until  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  have  left  him  longer,  and 
then,  like  Pharaoh's  daughter,  I  drew  him  oui  He  did  not  whine 
or  scream,  but  you  should  have  seen  his  face.  Its  expression  of  in- 
jured innocence  and  disgust  at  the  whole  business  spoke  as  plainly 
OS  word&  But  he  was  soon  all  right  and  after  wiping  him  dry  I 
put  him  down  upon  the  pebbly  bank  while  I  went  in  for  my  batL 
The  little  rascal  began  slowly  climbing  up  the  bushes^  in  a  listless^ 
indilTorent  manner,  to  throw  me  off  my  guard.  By  and  by  I  went 
out  to  moke  him  come  down,  but  he  was  already  beyond  my  reach, 
and  instead  of  obeying  me  he  gazed  down  upon  me  with  a  superior, 
patronizing  air,  and  went  on  climbing  higher.  Very  soon  he  was 
twenty  feet  up,  with  jungle  all  around  him,  and  he  had  evidently 
mode  up  his  mind  to  go  from  our  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream.  It 
was  just  sunset,  and  if  not  caught  within  ten  minutes  he  would  be 
a  total  loss.  I  shouted  for  help  and  the  Dyaks  came  running  down 
with  axes  and  parongs  to  chop  down  trees  if  necessary.  But  one 
of  the  men  espied  a  slanting  tree-trunk,  ond,  by  its  aid,  he  dimbed 
nimbly  and  silently  into  the  top  of  the  tree  containing  the  mias 
while  we  below  kept  the  little  rascal's  attention  directed  to  our- 
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selves.  He  was  not  aware  of  this  adroit  flank  moyement  until  ha 
looked  up  and  saw  the  naked  Dyak  reaching  down  from  above  to 
grab  him.  The  little  fellow  was  thoroughly  terrified  by  the  mon- 
strous apparition,  and  scrambled  down  in  wild  haste,  until  he  landed 
in  my  arms,  and  dung  to  me  for  protection.  The  Dyaks  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  at  his  expense. 

**  November  4th. — ^Had  a  long,  tiresome  tramp  in  the  forenoon, 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  hollows,  but  saw  not  a  thing  worth 
shooting.  Myriads  of  leeches,  however.  A  Dyak  brought  me  a 
female  argus  pheasant  in  poor  plumage.  Skeletonized  it  and  ate 
the  flesli  for  dinner.  It  was  palatable,  but  neither  good  nor  bad. 
It  had  no  particular  flavor,  but  was  tender,  and  therefore  acceptable. 

"Another  Dyak  brought  a  flying  dragon  (Draco  volana),  and  a 
beautiful  little  taxsier  {Tarsius  spectrum),  alive  and  unhurt  Although 
it  is  a  monkey,  it  jumps  like  a  kangaroo,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do 
by  means  of  its  very  long  hind  legs.  The  peculiar  structure  of  its 
cervical  vertebrsB  permits  great  freedom  of  movement  with  the  head, 
which  it  easily  turns  in  a  complete  circle,  starting  with  the  face 
turned  directly  backward.  It  is  a  very  erratic  little  creature  and . 
bit  me  as  severely  as  it  was  able  when  I  took  it  out  of  its  cage. 
Wishing  to  make  a  drawing  of  it^  I  placed  it  on  a  pole  held  almost 
perpendicular,  where  it  hung  for  half  an  hour  with  its  face  toward 
me  as  still  as  though  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  taking  its  pict- 
ure. The  structure  of  its  hands  is  very  peculiar.  Each  long  den- 
der  finger  terminates  in  a  flat  round  disk  which  acts  like  the  sucker 
of  an  octopus,  and  enables  the  little  animal  to  hold  on  to  a  limb  by 
the  side  pressure  of  its  hands  and  without  grasping,  as  all  the  other 
monkeys  do.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  of  a  dear  liquid  brown 
color,  proclaiming  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  animal 

"  Dobah  still  has  fever,  Perara  is  complaining,  and  would  like  to 
have  it  also  in  order  to  escape  work.  Ah  Kee  is  a  jewd,  cheerful 
and  companionable.  He  has  just  made  mo  a  very  creditable  deep- 
ing suit,  pajamas  and  baju. 

"November  5th, — Three  argus  pheasants  and  a  jungle  cock 
were  brought  in,  all  of  which  I  bought  and  prepared.  Having  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted  with  the  inmates  of  our  house,  I  have 
commenced  to  lecture  the  women  on  the  desirability  of  bringing 
their  children  in  contact  with  dean  water  at  least  once  a  month. 
They  received  my  lecture  as  a  fine  bit  of  humor  on  my  part^  but  I 
think  they  were  ashamed  neverthelesa 

'*  November  Oth. — Early  in  the  morning  we  heard  another  troop 
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of  gibbons  whistling  in  the  jungle  dose  by,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
we  were  under  them.  Shot  a  fine  old  couple,  male  and  female,  and 
a  yoimg  one  belonging  to  the  latter.  Allowed  two  other  small  ones 
to  get  away  on  account  of  their  tender  age. 

*'  November  1th- — Out  hunting  all  the  forenoon.  Game  upon 
a  troop  of  gibbons,  had  a  fair  chance  at  an  old  female  and  let  her 
get  away  through  sheer  stupidity ;  didn't  fire  when  I  had  a  chance, 
hoping  to  get  a  better  one.  Saw  a  number  of  traps  set  by  the 
Dyaks  to  catch  orgus  pheasants  and  small  quadrupeds.  In  tUs  in- 
stance a  low  hedge  of  green  boughs  had  been  built  from  one  ravine 
to  another  across  a  ridge  in  the  most  inviting  part  of  the  forest 
The  hedge  is  a  careless  afi&dr,  about  two  feet  high,  but  withal  so 
cunningly  made  that  I  actually  walked  into  one  of  the  traps  with- 
out seeing  it  I  At  every  rod  or  so  a  dean  gap  is  left  just  wide 
enough  for  a  bird  or  small  manmial  to  walk  through  without  sua-', 
picion,  and  whUe  in  mid-passage  he  will  suddenly  be  yanked  heaven- 
ward by  a  '  twitch-up,'  as  we  boys  used  to  call  it. 

"  The  Dyaks  make  this  very  effective  little  engine  of  destruction 
by  bending  down  a  stout  bush  dose  by  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
previously  trimming  off  all  the  branches,  tying  a  thin  strip  of  soft 
bark  to  the  end  of  the  bush  and  making  a  noose  at  the  other  end 
of  the  thong.  Then  a  little  platform  about  a  foot  square  is  made 
with  small  palm-stems,  a  trigger  is  set  underneath  it  to  hold  down 
the  noose  and  hold  up  the  platform,  then  the  noose  is  placed  upon 
the  latter  and  opened  as  wide  as  the  platform  will  allow. 

«  When  the  bird,  or  small  beast  steps  upon  the  platform  it  in- 
stantly falls,  the  thong  is  freed,  the  bush  springs  up,  and  the 
noose  is  jerked  tight  around  the  leg  of  the  victim.  Of  course  the 
bird  is  jerked  high  in  the  air,  sometimes  dislocating  the  leg,  and  is 
bound  to  hang  there  until  the  traps  are  visited.  The  Dyok  twitdi- 
up  is  very  effective,  but  the  objections  to  it  ore  that  it  punishes 
the  victim  cruelly  before  it  dies  or  is  found  and  killed,  and  also 
that  the  noose,  in  most  cases,  chafes  off  the  feathers  of  the  thigh 
and  sometimes  even  the  hair  and  skin  from  the  legs  of  mammala 
In  that  particular  hedge  I  counted  deven  traps,  all  very  neatly 
constructed.  We  also  saw  a  machine  called  a  peti,  to  kill  wild 
pigs,  which  made  me  shudder.  Three  stout^  little,  two-inch  sap- 
lings had  been  selected  which  grew  close  beside  a  jungle  path  in 
such  a  position  that  when  cut  off  seven  feet  above  ground  and  tied 
together  at  the  top  they  formed  a  perfect  tripod,  leaning  over  the 
path.    A  fourth  sapling  was  cut^  about  five  feet  of  the  stem  taken. 
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and  one  end  firmly  lashed  in  with  the  other  three  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tripod.  Into  the  free  end  of  the  fourth  sapling,  which  was 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  was  firmly  fixed  a  piece  of  hard, 
wellHSKmsoned  bamboo  shaped  like  a  dagger,  a  foot  long  and  point- 
ing inward.  The  sapling  was  sprung  out  by  main  force  and 
fastened  at  the  lower  end  by  a  string  stretched  across  the  path 
with  a  trigger  attachment  The  point  is,  that  when  a  pig  comes 
tripping  gayly  along  the  path  on  his  way  to  the  Dyak's  jiaddy  field 
to  see  how  the  crop  is  getting  on,  and  thinking  no  guile,  snap  goes 
the  trigger-spring  and  he  is  instantly  transfixed  by  a  bayonet  of 
bamboo.  How  it  must  hurt !  The  worst  of  it  is  Uiat  occasionally 
an  unsuspicious  Dyak  comes  imawares  upon  one  of  these  infernal 
machines,  gets  the  sharp  bamboo  driven  through  his  thigh,  and 
usually  dies  in  consequence.*  Two  more  pheasants  were  brought 
in.  Perara  shot  a  beautiful  Cymlnrhynchus,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  he  assured  me  he  killed  it  with  one  shot 

"November  Sth. — Out  all  the  forenoon  with  Le  Tiac  and 
Dobah,  who  is  well  now,  thanks  to  quinine,  but  saw  nothing.  On 
our  way  home,  passed  a  Dyak  house  and  clearing  a  mile  distant 
from  oura  The  house  was  a  small  one,  four  doors,  and  the 
dirtiest^  most  higgledy-piggledy  and  utterly  dejected  looking 
habitation  I  have  seen  amongst  tiie  Dyak&  llie  women  must  read 
novels  to  excess  ;  for  the  place  would  do  for  a  picture  of  the  reign 
of  indolence.  The  way  tlirough  the  clearing  to  this  house  was 
over  tree-trunks  which  sometimes  took  us  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  am  now  becoming  so  accustomed  to  pole-walking  that 
I  look  upon  a  batang  as  thick  as  my  arm  as  a  very  good  road* 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bath.  How  deliciously  refreshing  is  a 
leisurely  dip  in  the  clear,  cold  water  of  the  shady  creek  after  a 
five-hours'  tramp  up  hill  and  down  dale  ! 

'*  One  of  our  Dyaks  brought  in  a  superb  male  argus  pheasant 
{Argia  Orayii),  which  I  took  supreme  pleasure  in  skinning. 
What  a  truly  splendid  bird  I  Such  dohcato  richness  of  coloring  is 
not  found  in  any  other  bird  of  my  acquaintance.  In  life,  the 
feathers  have  a  soft,  velvety  nap,  and  at  the  same  time  a  satin-like 

*  Shortly  after  the  above  was  written  a  Kalakali  Dyak  named  Bakir,  hunt- 
ing gutta  on  the  upper  Sarawak,  was  killed  by  a  ''  peti,'*  or  pig-trap  of  the 
kind  described  above.  The  lanoe  entered  liia  groin  and  paasod  quite  through 
his  body.  To  the  credit  of  the  Sarawak  Government  it  should  be  stated  that- 
these  traps  are  now  prohibited  under  lieavy  penalty,  and  the  owner  of  the  one 
wliioh  killed  Bakir  was  promptly  fined  $100,  or  four  years*  imprisonment 
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sheen  which  is  not  to  be  found  on  dry,  preserved  specimens.  The 
longest  wing  feathers  measured  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
the  two  long  tail  feathers,  three  feet  two  inches.  One  such  bird  as 
this,  a  creature  fit  for  Paradise,  compensates  for  a  thousand  petty 
annoyances.  My  last  lamp  chimney  broke  to-night^  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, which  is  a  calamity  indeed,  for  the  lamp  is  now  useless. 
When  my  candles  are  all  gone,  the  evenings  will  be  very  long. 

"Saturday,  November  9th. — Just  as  I  was  starting  out^  a  curi- 
ous porcupine  {Athrura  fascicvMa)  was  brought  in,  which  had 
been  caught  in  a  pheasant  snare.  Most  unfortunately,  the  snare 
had  caught  three  of  the  legs  and  so  badly  chafed  and  cut  the  ddn 
as  to  greatly  damage  it  It  was  a  very  singular  animal,  twenty-six 
inches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail  was  nine  and  a  half ;  the 
body  was  covered  with  flattened,  gray  spines  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  I  left  Perara  to  remove  the  skin,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
work  carefully ;  but  when  we  returned,  three  hours  later,  he  came 
to  me  and  plaintively  said,  *  Can't  ddn  that  animal,  sir  I' 
Sure  enough,  the  skin  was  in  ruins,  the  tail  o£^  and  also  one  leg, 
and  the  body  torn  in  many  places.  On  examination  I  found  the 
skin  had  no  more  strength  than  a  sheet  of  wet  writing-paper,  so 
we  reconsidered  the  previous  motion  and  took  the  complete 
skeleton,  but  saved  the  skin  for  purposes  of  identification.  Being 
pretty  well  tired  out,  I  decided  to  rest  during  the  afternoon,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  took  advantage  of  our  remaining  in-doors 
and  sent  down  a  rain. 

"  November  Uth. — ^Le  Tiac  brought  in  two  more  aiheruras,  and 
as  Perara  declared  it  wasimpossible  to  ddn  them  suooessfully  I  went 
to  work  and  skinned  botL  Both  were  injured  on  the  legs  by  the 
snare,  and  it  required  careful  work  to  make  skins  of  them.  When- 
ever  Professor  Ward  wishes  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  one  of  his 
young  taxidermists  I  vnll  tell  him  to  have  one  of  these  wet-paper 
skins  mounted.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  vrill  be  some  bad 
hmguage  used  by  somebody  before  these  skins  are  mounted  'in  the 
highest  siyle  of  the  art' 

''  I  have  not  seen  in  this  region  a  snake  of  any  kind  until  one 
was  brought  in  to-day.  It  was  only  five  and  a  half  feet  long ;  heed, 
imderparts,  and  tail  a  beautiful  vermilion ;  two  narrow,  white 
stripes  along  the  back,  one  along  the  side,  and  the  intervening 
space  bluish  black.  Two  more  flying  dragons  came  in  at  the  same 
time. 

"  The  women  of  our  village  have  begun  to  make  the  children 
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wash  daily,  so  eyery  morning  they  all  form  a  prooession  and 
march  down  to  the  creek,  where  ihey  proceed  to  remove  the  dirt 
of  the  previous  day.  The  first  step  toward  civilization  is  cleanli- 
ness; creeds  can  come  a  long  ways  after.  Sent  Dobah  and  Le 
Tiac  to  the  3adong  to  bring  me  some  more  Spanish  doUazB  and 
other  useful  things.    They  will  return  in  about  six  days. 

"November  12/^ — ^Now  that  Le  Tiac  is  away,  Gumbong  will 
be  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  the  jimgle&  He  is  a  good, 
active  fellow,  and  knows  every  inch  of  the  forest  To-day  we  went 
out  northeast,  and  at  last  hea^rd  wah-wahs  calling  to  u&  Killed  an 
old  male,  female,  and  a  young  one. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  wandering  we  came  to  a  small  clearing; 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  Dyak  village,  of  ten  doors,  called 
Lanchang.  We  visited  it,  and  found  the  house  is  a  veiy  roomy 
one,  well  built  and  well  kept,  roofed  with  thin  boards,  and  having 
an  extensive  platform  of  poles  adjoining  the  open  side  for  its  entire 
length,  level  with  the  floor,  evidently  intended  to  accommodate  alaige 
crop  of  paddy.  Our  arrival  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  '  ohs '  and 
'  ah-dos '  from  the  old  men,  old  women,  and  cliildren.  All  tlie  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  had  gone  into  the  jungle  to  collect  gutta^  rat- 
tans, dammar  gum,  honey,  and,  in  short,  anything  which  they  could 
find  of  any  value.  One  fine  young  fellow  who  was  just  starting 
out,  struck  me  as  being  the  handsomest  Dyok  I  had  ever  seen. 
His  name  is  Ne  Siak.  He  is  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
tall  for  a  Dyak,  finely  formed,  with  a  strong  and  even  handsome 
face,  and  erect  carriage.  Around  his  middle  he  wore  only  the 
customary  bark-cloth  chawat,  but  a  scarf  of  blue  cotton-doth 
was  flung  carelessly  around  his  neck  from  behind,  one  end  of  which 
spread  over  his  loft  shoulder.  A  rather  faded  bandanna  was  tied 
turban-wise  around  his  head,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  straying  out  at  the 
top,  while  down  his  neck  and  upon  his  shoulders  fell  a  mass  of 
glossy,  raven-black  hair  in  the  prettiest  natui*al  ringlets  imaginable. 
At  his  side  was  the  usual  porong,  in  its  wooden  sheatli,  adorned  Mrith 
a  bunch  of  argus  foatliors  at  the  lower  end,  and,  slung  securely  at  hia 
back,  was  a  long,  cylindrical  basket  (juali),  open  at  the  top,  itself  a 
fine  specimen  of  Dyak  handiwork.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  stout 
spear,  and  the  other  was  free.  I  looked  at  him  in  undisguised  ad- 
miration, until  he  stepped  nimbly  down  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  the 
house  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

"The  children  were,  as  usual,  very  dirty,  and  some  of  the 
women  and  older  girls  were  but  a  shade  better.    Hanging  upon  the 
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posts  of  iho  long  hall  were  an  unusual  number  of  antlers  from  the 
BusOf  and  lower  jaws  of  the  wild  hog.  After  we  had  seated  ourselTes 
upon  the  clean  mat8»  we  saw  hanging  directly  over  our  heads  a 
bunch  of  fifteen  human  skulls,  also  trophies  of  the  chase.  They 
were  fleshless  and  bare,  often  toothless  and  jawleos  as  well,  charred 
And  backened  with  the  smoke  of  several  yeara  I  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  buy  one,  but  the  people  of  the  house  were  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate, at  least  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  standard  value  of  a 
trophy  head  in  the  Sarawak  Territoiy  is  $C0,  and  there  are  none  on 
the  market  oven  at  that  price." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  MONTH  WITH  THE  DYAXa-^Oanduded. 

Leeches. — Model  Making. — Poor  Shooting-Booti. — Bad  Ammanition. — ^A  Big 
Buttreas. — Wild  Hone/.— Human-like  Emotions  of  the  Babj  Orang. — Mj 
Guides  go  on  a  Strike. — Flying  Gibbons. — Boils  and  Butterflies.— Bear  and 
Muntjao. — Delioious  Venison. — Le  Tiao's  Omen  Bird. — Djak  ShiftleasneM 
in  Trade. — Gathering  Gutta.— Le  Tiao  Climbs  a  Tapong  Tree. — A  Perilous 
Feat — Ah  Kee  gets  Lost  — A  Torch-light  Search  in  the  Swamp. — ^Another 
Bear. — Return  to  the  Sadong. — The  Last  Orang. — ^The  Nipa  Palm.— A 
dangerous  Squall — Nesting  Habits  of  the  Crocodile. — Farewell  to  the  Sa- 
dong. 

**  NovEMDBR  ISth. — ^LoDg  beforo  daybroak,  wo  heard  wah-wahs 
whistling  off  in  the  jungle  in  two  directions.  They  are  evidently 
early  risera  We  went  for  one  company  of  them  as  soon  as  it  was 
Ught,  but,  although  we  expected  to  find  them  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  house,  they  were  more  than  a  mile  away,  in  the 
swamp.  Had  three  fair  shots,  failed  to  bring  down  anything,  and 
returned  crestfallen.  Started  a  civet  cat  and  fired  at  it—also  with- 
out result  After  coffee  at  the  house,  we  went  out  again,  but  got 
nothing  except  about  twenty  leech-bites.  Leeches  swarmed  where 
we  went  to-day,  and  we  were  badly  bitten.  There  are  two  kinds— 
one  being  the  common,  short,  lead-colored  species  ;  and  the  other 
twice  as  long,  with  a  narrow,  yellow  stripe  along  each  side  of  its 
body.     The  bite  of  the  latter  is  most  painfuL 

**  Perara  shot  a  yellow-necked  hombill  and  two  other  birds,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  the  celebrated  Dyak  omen  bird  {Harpactea 
rutilus,  Yieill),  a  sub-genus  of  the  trogons,  not  at  all  rare  on 
the  Sibuyau.  The  Dyaks  at  the  house  noticed  it  at  once,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  we  would  not  kill  any  more  of  them,  a  request 
to  which  we  readily  acceded. 

"  To-day  I  selected  and  bought  a  number  of  ethnological  speci- 
mens of  the  Dyaks,  including  spears,  parongs,  bilionga  (axes),  bark 
cloth  and  sundry  smaller  articlea  After  considerable  encourage- 
ment and  advice  I  got  Gumbong  to  work  making  me  a  model  of  a 
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Djak  long-house,  io  be  a  fao-simile  of  the  real  thing.  I  am  to 
pay  him  a  dollar  for  it  when  it  is  completed.  His  only  objection 
to  making  it  was  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
something  entirely  new  and  heretofore  unseen.  But  he  caught 
the  idea  very  quickly  and  went  to  work  at  once.  Another  Dyak 
has  undertaken  to  make  for  me  a  model  of  a  prau  (large  boat),  to 
be  likewise  complete  in  every  particular. 

"November  14dh, — Killed  a  gibbon  in  the  morning.  Perdition 
seize  all  English-made  foot-gear  1  My  'superior  London-made 
shooting-boots '  (shoes),  the  best  in  the  market  at  Singapore,  went 
entirely  to  pieces  to-day,  after  precisely  two-and-a-half  months' 
wear.  The  soles  came  off  bodily.  Would  they  had  been  immor- 
tal! The  hunting-shoes  made  for  me  at  Eoohester  lasted  me 
through  fourteen  months'  constant  wear  in  all  sorts  of  wet  and 
dry  weather ;  through  muddy  swamps  and  over  rocks  as  welL 
Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  my  Sunday  (!)  shoes  to  hunt  in, 
and  they,  being  also  of  the  best  English  maJke,  will  probably  last 
me  through  the  month. 

**  November  15th. — Shot  a  half-grown  mia&  In  the  afternoon, 
Perara  came  running  in  from  the  jungle  to  tell  me  to  come  and 
shoot  two  mias  chappin  which  he  had  just  seen  about  a  mile 
from  the  house.  We  ran  all  the  way  back  to  the  spot^  up  hill  and 
down,  splashing  recklessly  through  mud  and  water — and  of  coarse 
the  mias  were  both  gone.  And  of  coarse  we  failed  to  find  theuL 
This  is  the  third  time  the  boys  have  played  that  litUe  game  on 
me,  and  made  me  nearly  drown  myself  in  perspiration. 

"  November  16ih, — A  disgusting  day's  work.  Having  nearly  ex- 
hausted my  stock  of  Berdan  primers,  I  loaded  all  my  shells  yester- 
day with  EI/a  To-day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  jaunty  we  found 
two  troops  of  gibbons,  and  five  cartridges  out  of  nine  tailed  to  go 
off  One  fine  chance  after  another  resulted  in  the  ghasUy  metallic 
'  click '  of  the  hammer,  which  always  chills  a  hunter's  marrow  and 
makes  him  think  unutterable  thinga  In  spite  of  my  hard  work 
and  good  opportunities  I  killed  not  even  one  gibbon,  and  at  last^ 
tired  out  and  disgusted,  we  started  home.  But  I  was  doomed  to 
have  Tantalus'  cup  offered  me  once  more.  On  the  way  a  fine  wild 
hog  presented  himself  at  fifty  yards  and  stood  stilL  I  quickly 
drew  a  bead  on  his  head  with  my  rifle,  pulled  the  trigger — 'dick,' 
and  away  went  the  hog. 

"  November  lSth.^On  going  out  with  Le  Tiac  and  Dobah  we 
found  a  fine,  large  porcupine  {Hystrix  Umgioauda)  caught  by  a 
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liind  foot  in  a  twitch-up,  and  held  to  its  death  by  a  slender  baik 
cord,  which  one  nip  of  its  sharp  incisors  would  easily  have  serered. 
Poor,  stupid  animal.  We  came  upon  a  large  tapang  tree  which 
threw  out  one  magnificent  buttress  fourteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
high  where  it  left  the  tree,  and  three  feet  high  at  the  other  end. 
This  curious  spur-root  was  a  natural  plank,  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  perfectly  straight  sides,  covered  with  thin,  smooth  bark 
I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  these  buttresses,  but  not  until  see- 
ing one  did  I  at  all  understand  what  they  are  like.  As  I  looked  at 
that  immense  natural  slab,  hewn  out  by  the  hand  of  nature^  I 
thought  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and  how  he  would  have  leaped  for 
joy  could  he  have  found  such  ready-grown  shelves  and  tables  in 
his  forest  With  considerable  labor,  I  climbed  into  the  top  of  a 
small  tree  growing  farther  down  the  hill,  so  as  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  buttresses,  and  in  that  imcomfortable  position  sketched  the 
foundation  of  the  tree. 

"  Perara  distinguished  himself  to-day  by  killing  a  gibbon,  and 
also  a  fine  flying  lemur  {GalcopUlmcxui  variegatiis).  These  two 
specimens,  our  porcupine,  and  a  Cynogaie  Jiennellii,  which  was 
brought  in  by  one  of  our  Dyaks,  gave  us  work  enough  for  the 
afternoon.  We  ate  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine,  which  was  good 
enough,  although  rather  neutral  in  flavor.  As  we  were  obliged  to 
work  indoors  all  the  afternoon,  it  rained  half  the  time.  As  a 
general  thing;  the  gnats,  moths,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insect 
abominations  are  so  bad  at  night  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
read  or  write  with  any  degree  of  comfort 

"November  19th, — A  blank  day  for  mo.  Perara  killed  a  female 
orang  with  my  No.  16  gun  and  No.  1  shot  I  Of  course  the  animal 
was  roosting  low.  I  am  feasting  now  on  wild  honey,  brought  yes- 
terday by  a  foreign  Dyak,  who  sold  me  three  quarts  of  nice  strained 
honey  for  twenty-five  centa  My  boys  protested  against  the  extor- 
tion, and  declared  I  need  not  pay  more  than  fifteen  cents,  but  I 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  buy  honey  for  which  a  Dyak  climbed 
perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  toot,  at  less  than  eight  cents  a  quart 
Were  I  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  tapang  tree  for  honey  it  would  cost 
the  buyer  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  a  quart,  if  I  got  any. 

"Hot  cakes,  butter  and  honey  go  well  together,  or  at  least  my 
baby  orang  thinks  so.  Whenever  Ah  Kee  begins  to  set  the  table 
— the  box,  I  mean — for  a  meal,  the  Old  Man  is  all  animation.  He 
rises  instantly  from  his  straw,  where  he  has  been  lying  lazily  play- 
ing with  his  toes  or  making  up  faces,  and  gets  as  near  the  table  as 
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his  line  will  let  him  go.  By  standing  as  nearly  erect  as  he  can, 
stretching  his  neck  to  the  utmost,  he  can  just  see  the  dishes  on  the 
box,  and  watch  for  the  plates  of  food.  As  the  crisis  approaches, 
he  grows  more  and  more  excited,  whining;  coaxing,  and  plead- 
ing with  his  eyes  for  the  food  which  is  just  beyond  his  anxious 
fingers.  If  I  sit  down  and  begin  to  eat  without  feeding  him,  he 
looks  at  me  reproachfully,  his  nether  lip  drops  disconsolately,  and 
he  whines  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  If  I  still  refuse  to  senre  him,  his 
whine  rises  to  a  shrill,  child-like  scream,  and  he  throws  himself 
flat  upon  the  floor,  kicking  and  shrieking  like  a  spoiled  child. 
This  was  the  most  human  action  I  ever  saw  in  ape  or  monkey. 
More  than  once  I  attempted  to  discipline  the  little  brute  with  a 
small  switch  to  see  if  I  could  make  him  stop  screaming;  but^  true 
to  the  impulses  of  nature,  he  only  screamed  the  louder. 

"  The  Old  Man  evinces  a  decided  liking  for  me,  and  also  for  Ah 
Kee  ;  but  is  shy  of  strangers.  Whenever  a  dog  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  our  room,  or  it  thimders  hard,  the  little  fellow  makes  straight 
for  me,  as  fast  as  he  can  come,  climbs  quickly  up  my  legs  and  nes- 
tles in  my  arms  for  protection.  The  Dyaks  consider  him  unusually 
bright,  even  for  an  orang,  and  several  have  travelled  miles  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him. 

'*  November  20lh. — ^Two  argus  pheasants  and  a  dvetcat  (Ftterra 
tangalunga)  were  brought  in  yesterday,  and  to-day  we  prepared  their 
8kin&  Le  Tiac  finished  making  a  fiddle  for  me,  and  when  he  de- 
livered it  I  paid  him  sixty  cents  as  per  agreement.  After  looking 
at  the  money  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he 
would  rather  keep  the  fiddle,  so  I  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  he  re- 
turned the  money.  Foolish  fellow.  He  can  make  a  fiddle  any  time 
in  a  day  and  a  halt,  but  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  another  in 
ten  years,  I  venture  to  say.  But  I  shall  have  that  fiddle  yet^  all 
the  same. 

"When  we  arrived  here,  Ah  Eee  assured  me  there  was  not  a  cent 
of  money  nor  a  measure  of  rice  in  the  house.  Since  that^  they  hav^ 
earned  enough  in  various  ways  in  my  service  to  enable  them  to  send 
off  twice,  to  buy  rice ;  but  now  they  are  getting  stomach-proud, 
and  are  prepared  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg&  For 
example  :  the  old  man,  Gumbong,  who  has  hunted  with  me  during 
the  past  week,  made  up  his  mind  last  night  that  thirty  cents  per 
day  is  not  enough  wages,  and  he  has  therefore  struck  for  fifty.  Ah 
Kee  lectured  him  roundly,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  blazes ;  but 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day.  To  my 
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greater  grief,  Le  Tiac  hoB  also  struck  on  the  aame  grounds  and  thara 
is  a  coolness  between  ua  Uo  wom  somewhat  surprised  when  I  told 
him  I  should  not  want  him  any  more. 

"  November  iltU. — LieaTing  the  Djaks  to  amuse  themaeltes  in- 
doors as  they  saw  &i,  Dobah  and  I  went  out  hunting  and  killed  a 
gibbon  vrith  the  rifle  at  rather  long  range.  The  way  tliese  animals 
can  swing  along  is  somctliing  marvellous.  To-day  I  saw  one  going 
down  hill  through  the  tree-tops  where  the  forest  was  rather  open, 
and,  for  fifty  yards,  ho  went  as  straight  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  cannon,  He  flew  straight  along  without  an  instant's  pause 
or  hesitation,  always  turning  cud  over  end.  Talk  about  the  *  po- 
etry of  motion,'  this  is  poetry  set  to  music.  A  gibbon  seems  to  pro- 
gress entirely  by  tlie  sole  act  of  his  will,  and  without  taking  the 
least  thought  as  to  the  mcana  . 

*'  November  22//. — Two  mom  argus  pheasants  in  the  morning, 
and  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

"  November  23//. — A  l)oil  which  lias  been  coming  on  my  elbow 
has  at  last  arriveil  in  full  force,  and  I  am  (piite  demoralized.  A  ham- 
mock and  a  boil  do  not  go  well  together,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  on  so  salient  a  point  as  one's  elbow.  Spent  all  last  night  and 
to-day  in  trying  to  make  the  thing  comfortable.  Noticed,  veiy  dia- 
interestedly,  a  great  number  of  butterflies  flitting  about  the  wet 
ground  undemeatli  the  house.  Tliore  were  at  least  a  dozen  spedea 
— all  large  and  brilliantly  colored.  An  entomologist  would  have  a 
fine  time  of  it  among  them,  and  the  DyalcH  would  bring  him  hun- 
drecLi  at  one  cent  ciiich.  To  me  they  are  no  temptation.  It  is  im- 
IK>88ible  to  collect  and  care  for  Muall  objects,  like  insects,  except  at 
the  ez|)enH0  of  large  and  imiK)rtant  ones,  like  mammals^  It  is  ao 
for  my  ix>liry  to  shun  small  tilings,  that  I  do  not  even  pretend  to 
shoot  and  Hkin  small  birds. 

"NovcnibtT  24 //i. — Thcl>oiland  I  ore  more  comfortable.  Spent 
the  day  reading  Maury's  *  Tliyairid  (ieogm]»hy  of  the  Sea'^-one  of 
tlie  most  dianuin;^  lM»okH  I  vvtr  read,  ileop  but  clear,  like  Lnke  Tahoei 
What  a  pity  all  writers  on  mucntitic  subjectri  have  not  Maury*s  won- 
derful ability  to  write  clearly  and  to  the  jMiint 

"  \(uyiii/»T  2ri//i. — When  I  started  cnit  in  the  morning,  with 
Dobali,  Ix*  Tioi^  re]»entcil  and  ofliTod  to  go  with  me  on  the  terma 
of  our  old  a^rreement,  so  we  t4M>k  him.  .St^irtcil  out  to  make  soma 
BkeUlu'!!  in  the  juii^'le,  but  took  my  rifle  on  general  principlesL 
tliou(,'h  not  ex|K.H:tin;;  to  uh4«  it  After  a  lt>ng  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted chase  of  a  troop  of  gibbons,  they  finally  eluded  us  altogether. 
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Ab  we  were  toiling  disconsolately  np  a  steep  hill  we  heard  a  sadden 
rustling  and  saw  the  movement  of  some  wild  animal  in  the  boshes 
close  to  our  patL  I  thought  it  was  a  wild  pig.  An  instant  later 
a  dark  object  came  shuffling  rapidly  toward  us,  growling  as  it  came, 
and  we  saw  it  was  a  bear.  The  absurd  little  beast  was  actually 
charging  ua  When  it  was  within  ten  paces  I  gave  it  a  ball  exactly 
between  the  eyes,  which  settled  it  forever.  The  instant  my  shot 
rang  out^  anoUier  and  even  smaller  bear  appeared,  also  sbove  xm, 
and  came  shuffling  down  the  path,  evidently  intending  to  flank  us. 

*'  Le  Tiac  cried  out  excitedly, '  Bruong,  iuan  1  Bruong  1 '  where- 
upon the  second  bear  wheeled  about  and  started  back  up  the  hill  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  Remembering  my  bear  experience  in  the  Ani- 
mallais,  I  determined  to  stay  by  my  first  victim  and  make  sure  of  that 
one  at  least  I  fired  two  snap  shots,  however,  atNa  2  ;  but  he  was 
so  much  concealed  by  low  bushes  that  I  missed  both  times  and  he 
got  away.  The  one  we  had  was  a  full-grown  female  Bidarcio$  Malays 
anu8^  but  it  weighed  only  60  pounds, — too  small  to  make  our 
grizzly  a  square  meal  I  Its  total  length  was  86  inches  exclusive  of 
tail  (1  inch),  and  its  height  at  the  shoulders  was  18  inches.  This 
bear  is,  I  believe,  the  smallest  species  known.  Its  hair  is  shorty 
veiy  even,  smooth,  and  glossy  black  everywhere  except  on  the 
breast^  where  there  is  a  cream-colored  patch  shaped  like  a  Y.  Le 
Tioc  joyfully  tied  the  little  beast  into  a  bundle,  took  it  on  his  back, 
supported  by  a  strip  of  bark  over  his  forehead,  and  we  trudged  on 
to  make  our  sketches. 

«0n  reaching  the  spot  where  the  large  argus  pheasant  was 
caught  in  a  twitch-up,  we  all  sat  down  and  I  began  to  work.  We 
had  sat  there  very  quietly  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  suddenly  Dobah 
exclaimed  in  a  whisper,  '  Eejang,  tuan  1 '  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion he  pointed,  and,  sure  enough,  down  below  us,  a  hundred  yards 
or  so,  was  a  pretty  little  muntjac  (Cervulus  aureus)  walking  jauntily 
along  the  side  of  the  ravine.  I  fired  and  it  disappeared.  My  com- 
panions rushed  down  the  hill  and  found  the  UtUe  animal  lying 
dead  behind  a  log,  shot  through  the  heart  It  was  a  beantifal 
little  buck,  with  perfect  horns.  After  I  finished  my  sketch,  Le 
Tioc  backed  the  bear,  Dobah  shouldered  the  muntjac,  and  we 
marched  home. 

"  The  Dyaks  are  rather  demonstrative.  As  we  approached  the 
house  on  the  open  side,  the  inmates  quickly  espied  us»  and  we  were 
greeted  by  a  deafening  chorus  of  '  ohs  1 '  and  '  ab-doe,  ah-does  I ' 
as  men,  women,  and  children  bawled  and  squealed  out  their  aston- 
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iahment  and  delight  Ah  Kee*8  wholo  face  and  head  was  covered 
with  one  vast  and  all-ponrading  Chinese  smile  of  delight  at  our 
good  luck.  The  secret  of  all  this  joy  lay  in  the  fact  that  our  game 
was  thoroughly  eatable.  We  gave  the  Dyaks  the  flesh  of  the  bear. 
which  they  cooked  and  ate  immediately,  and  kept  the  muntjac 
meat  for  ourselves.  Ah  Kee  boiled  down  a  quantity  of  it  and  made 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  soup  I  ever  tasted.  An  epicure  who 
would  not  gusli  over  the  flavor  of  the  muntjac  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  name.  It  certainly  surpasses,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of 
'  game '  flavor,  all  the  otlior  meats  I  ever  tostocL 

"  Nownnlter  2C/A. — In  the  jungle  diuing  tlio  forenoon,  to  small 
purpose,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  it  i-oiuod.  Lo  Tiao  started  off  this 
morning  on  a  six  days'  tramp  after  gutto,  but  obuut  noon  ho  heanl 
the  ciy  of  an  omen  bird,  of  the  kind  called  brah*guy,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  and  wait  two  or  thrso 
days  before  starting  again.  He  told  me  that  if  the  bird  cries  on 
the  right  hand  or  behind  one  who  is  storting  on  a  journey,  it  is  a 
bad  sign  and  ho  must  return  at  once ;  but  if  it  cries  on  the  left 
hand  or  in  front  of  him  ho  can  go  on  without  fear.  If  he  ahoold 
go  on  after  hearing  the  ImuI  omen  ho  wouUl  have  bad  luck^ither 
be  token  sick,  cut  his  luuitl  or  foot,  or  i>erliaps  the  gutta-percha 
trees  would  not  run  any  sap  when  cut  He  declared  that  only 
once  did  he  venture  to  go  on  after  hearing  the  bad  omen,  and  be- 
fore he  returned  he  acciilcntoUy  cut  his  hand  with  his  parong. 

'*  The  Dyaks  generally  attoch  great  importonce  to  the  omens  or 
signs  which  they  recognize  in  the  ap|>earance  or  cry  of  certain 
birds,  quadruiMHls,  and  inHe<*ts,  in  connection  witli  tlie  more  im* 
portont  undertakings  of  tlieir  lives.  In  the  Kyon  country  of  the 
upper  Kejong,  a  large  head -hunting  exiMhlition  of  over  one  thoo* 
sand  warriors,  which  had  just  set  out  on  a  grand  foray,  was  instantly 
turned  back  and  broken  up  by  a  little  kcjong  (muntjac)  which  ran 
across  the  line  of  march  in  front  of  the  exi)eiIition.  Newly-married 
couples  are  sometimes  obliged  ti)  sejuirate  on  account  of  hearing  a 
'  deer  cry  '  within  three  ilnys  after  tlieir  nuptials,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  deotli  of  one  or  the  other  within  a  year.*  Insects  often 
warn  warriors  of  tlie  presence  (if  their  enemies,  and  again  aasure 
them  tlmt  they  niny  rcHt  iM-curely  for  the  night 

"  What  a  glorious  tiling  it  wnuKl  be  for  tlic  American  farmer^s 
bov  if  omen  binis  could  lie  iutnHluccd  into  the  Uniteii  States     Ho 

*  St  Juhu. 
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would  certainly  hear  one  cry  on  the  right  hand  when  starting  to 
the  field  on  a  'show  day/  and  at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  the  yoiing  prairie  chickens  were  flocking  around 
The  lazy  school-boy  would  listen  eagerly  for  them  as  soon  as  the 
strawberries  and  cherries  ripened ;  and  a  little  later,  in  melon  time, 
when  the  days  were  awfully  hot^  he  would  hear  an  omen  bird  call- 
ing to  him  from  every  fence-post  on  the  right  as  soon  as  he  started 
ofT  to  school  The  omen  bird  would  supply  a  long-felt  want^  and 
no  true  American  farmer's  boy  would  be  without  a  flock  of  them. 
No  other  bird  would  be  so  safe  from  harm,  or  protected  with  such 
tender  solicitude.  Had  omen  birds  been  as  plentiful  as  bbickbirds 
on  the  Iowa  prairies,  I  might  have  remained  a  farmer  boy  much 
longer  than  I  did ;  but  without  them,  life  on  the  farm  was  unen- 
durable. 

'*  A  Chinese  trader  came  to  the  Tillage  to-day,  to  trade  rice  for 
gutta-percha,  wax,  etc.  The  Dyaks  are  either  very  stupid,  Tery 
lazy  and  shiftless,  or  all  three  together.  Instead  of  taking  their 
gutta  down  to  Euohing,  where  they  could  sell  it  at  60  cents  per 
cattie  (1^  pound),  and  buy  rice  at  ten  to  elcTcn  gantongs  for  a 
dollar,  they  loaf  aroimd  the  Tillage  until  a  sharp  Chinaman  comes 
along  and  takes  their  gutta  at  87^  cents  per  pound,  in  exchange  for 
rice  at  fiTe  gantongs  to  the  dollar,  and  cheats  them  in  the  weight 
of  both  1 

**  Ah  Eee  took  his  wooden  steelyards  and  showed  me  how  a 
Chinaman  can  cheat  in  weighing  an  article.  By  the  insertion  of  a 
tiny  wooden  peg  beside  the  string  which  holds  the  weight  at  the 
place  where  the  end  passes  through  the  beam,  it  is  easy  to  make  an 
article  weigh  too  much  or  too  little,  as  the  weigher  chooses.  He 
assured  me  most  solemnly  that  Chinese  traders  nearly  always  cheat 
ten  per  cent,  in  everything  they  weigh,  when  dealing  vnth  simple 
people  like  the  Dyaka 

"November  27M. — ^Went  vnth  Oumbong  to  see  how  he  col- 
lected gutta.  A  mile  from  the  house  he  found  a  gutta  tree,  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and,  after  cutting  it  down,  he  ringed  it 
neatly  all  the  way  along  the  stem,  at  interrals  of  a  yard  or  les& 
Underneath  each  ring  he  put  a  calabash  to  catch  the  milk-white 
sap  which  slowly  exuded.  From  this  tree  and  another  about  the 
same  size,  he  got  about  four  quarts  of  sap,  which,  on  being  boiled 
that  night  for  my  special  benefit^  precipitated  the  gutta  at  the 
bottom  in  a  mass  like  dougL  The  longer  it  was  boiled,  the  harder 
the  mass  became,  and  at  last  it  was  taken  out^  placed  upon  a 
28 
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BmooUi  board,  kneaded  vigorously  witli  the  IuuicIb,  and  aftarwaid 
trodden  with  the  bare  feet  of  the  operator.  Wlicn  it  got  almotk 
too  Btiff  to  work,  it  was  flattenod  out  carefully,  then  rolled  up  in  a 
wedge-B]m|>ed  mass,  a  hole  was  punched  through  the  thin  end  to 
serve  as  a  handle,  and  it  was  declared  ready  for  the  trader.  I 
liave  seen  the  Dyaks  roll  up  a  good-sized  wad  of  pounded  bark  in 
the  centre  of  those  wedges  of  crude  gutta.  in  order  to  get  even  with 
the  traders  who  cheat  in  weighty  but  I  have  also  seen  the  aharp 
trader  cut  every  lump  of  gutta  in  two  before  buying  it  If  he 
found  liark,  you  may  well  believe  he  di«l  not  pay  for  it  at  the  prioa 
of  gutta.  Tlie  crude  gutta  lias  a  mottled,  or  marbled,  liglit-brown 
appcarunco,  is  heavy  and  hani,  and  smooth  on  tlio  outvida 

"  Noi^emlfer  2SiL — To-day  Le  Tine  aimounce<l  his  intention  of 
climbing  a  large  tapang  tree  we  saw  in  the  forest  a  few  days  ago^ 
and  I  wont  along  to  see  it  done.  His  object  in  climbing  was  to 
secure  some  bees'  neHts,  which  we  saw  hanging  to  tlie  under  nde 
of  the  largest  limb.  Some  torch-wood  was  taken  along  with  whieh 
to  make  a  smoke  to  protect  the  climber  from  the  bee&  Hie  tne 
was  a  grand  specimen  of  its  kind,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  covered  with  llne-gniincd,  soft^  white  bark,  straight  as  a  ship's 
mast  and  without  the  smallest  limb  or  knot  for  fully  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  up.  It  towered  grandly  al>ove  its  neighbors,  and  to  any 
one  but  a  Dyak  itri  to]!  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Hanging  from  the 
under  side  of  the  largest  and  lowest  limb,  was  a  good  bees*  neali 
simply  a  naked,  triangular  piece  of  white  comb,  but  we  ooold  aol 
see  any  bees  flying  around  it. 

"  A  Dyak  '  ladder,'  by  courtoHy  so  called,  reached  from  the 
ground  to  tlie  braiichoH,  put  up  the  previous  year,  the  Dyaks  nidp 
but  still  strong.  It  was  a  vory  simple  contrivance,  but  one  requir- 
ing a  bold  man,  utterly  destitute  of  nerves,  either  to  put  it  up  or 
ascend  it  It  conHisted  of  seven  twenty-foot  bamboo  poles  held  al- 
most end  to  end  alongside  the  trunk  by  sharp  pegs  driven  into  the 
soft  wooil  about  two  feet  nimrt  first  on  one  sitle  of  the  polea  and 
then  on  Uie  other,  to  which  the  bamboo  ixilcs  were  lashed  by  im^ 
tanH,  and  held  firmly  about  eight  inches  from  the  tree.  These  psfS 
Bvni-c'd  ns  the  nmgs  of  tlie  lachler.  Tlio  builder  was  obliged  to  lei 
the  cndn  of  i\w  \in\oH  overlap  a  few  tvvt  in  order  to  build  the  lad- 
der  witli  safoty  to  hitniielf.  Just  imagine*  yourself  a  hundred  fset 
from  till*  ground,  clinging  to  a  shaky  lightning-rod  and  hauling  up 
anotliiT  section  twenty  feet  long,  to  |)iit  in  place  and  peg  fast  at  Um 
lower  cud,  so  that  you  con  cUnib  it  and  u^ake  it  fast  as  you  proceed  I 
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"Le  Tiao  had  few  preparations  to  make.  He  wore  only  his 
chawat^  which  he  adjusted  securely,  tucking  the  ends  in  tightly  so 
that  they  would  not  catch  on  the  pegs  and  trouble  him.  At  his 
back  was  securely  fastened  a  juah  (back-basket)  to  receiye  the  comb 
if  it  contained  honey.  His  torch  was  made  up  securely,  and  dung 
from  his  nock  by  a  cord,  so  that  it  would  hang  down  his  back  lower 
than  his  feet  It  was  then  ignited  and  waved  to  and  fro,  until  it 
smoked  freely,  and  he  started  up.  He  threw  his  weight  heavily  on 
the  first  bamboo  to  test  its  strength,  and  also  tried  the  second, 
more  cautiously ;  but  they  held  firmly  and  on  he  went  It  was  like 
climbing  a  tall  factory  chimney  by  the  lightning-rod,  and  a  very 
shaky  one  at  that  It  was  the  most  daring  feat  I  ever  vntnessed, 
and  I  regretted  that  the  audience  was  so  smalL  But  the  climber  did 
not  seem  to  miss  the  crowd  which  his  exploit  would  have  attracted 
in  civilized  America.  He  went  up,  hand  and  foot^  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  nonchalance,  until  he  had  scaled  the  dizzy  height^ 
and  seated  himself  astride  the  lowest  limb  to  rest  a  moment  and 
gaze  off  over  the  top  of  the  jungle.  It  actually  made  my  head  swim 
to  look  at  him  and  imagine  myself  in  his  place.  Taking  his  torch  in 
one  hand,  he  held  it  in  readiness  and  crawled  out  along  the  bare 
limb  until  he  vtbb  within  reach  of  the  coveted  prize.  He  examined 
it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  '  No  honey  1 '  ho  shouted 
down  as  cheerfully  as  though  his  climb  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference. To  our  exclamations  of  disgust^  he  replied  vnth  lofty 
smiles,  and  leaving  the  comb  untouched  he  began  to  descend,  and 
soon  reached  the  ground  without  accident 

''  I  am  told  that  accidents  do  happen  to  honey  and  wax-gather- 
ers now  and  then,  from  a  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  ladder, 
but  very  rarely.  Sometimes  a  number  of  bees'  nests  are  found  on 
a  single  branch,  and  the  climber  gets  so  badly  stung  as  to  cause  him 
to  fall  Where  there  is  any  danger  on  account  of  the  number  of 
bees,  two  or  three  Dyaks  go  up  together  to  make  the  attack ;  and, 
while  one  gathers  the  comb,  the  others  protect  him  from  the  bees 
with  the  smoke  of  their  torches. 

"November  2Sth, — ^A  day  of  rain,  whichi  spent  in  the  house  con- 
versing with  the  Dyaks,  through  the  interpretation  of  Ah  Eee. 
They  are  a  very  remarkable  people  morally,  and  I  have  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  them.  Tike  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I 
see  in  them  worthy  of  respect  I  regret  that  I  cannot  spend  several 
years  among  them  and  see  all  kinds  of  Dyaks  under  all  lands  of 
circumstancea 
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"  November  29th. — Lnat  eveniDg,  after  making  my  daily  entry  io 
this  journal,  an  incident  occurrcil  which  promised  to  turn  out  veij 
aerioualy.  Ah  Keo  ia  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  often  takes  my  gun 
and  goes  off  hunting  by  himaolf.  Thia  afternoon,  after  my  dinner 
was  orer,  he  took  the  big  gim  and  went  out  He  did  not  return  at 
the  usual  time,  and,  just  at  sunset,  I  was  standing  in  the  door  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  him  put  in  an  ap|)earance,  when,  all 
at  once  we  hoard  two  reports  of  his  gun  coming  in  quick  Biinreasinn, 
muffled  and  faint,  and  so  distant  that  the  sound  barely  reached  our 
ears.  It  seomeil  at  least  three  miles  off,  and  I  instantly  eidained, 
*  Ah  Keo  is  lost  I '  I  told  sonio  of  the  Dyaks  to  go  at  once  in  tlM 
direction  of  the  sound  and  find  him  if  poMtiblo.  Penuu  and  I  b^ 
gan  firing  our  guns,  and  kept  it  up  at  intervals  all  the  time.  Tba 
Dyaks  and  Dobah  went  as  far  as  tliey  could  before  darkness  earn* 
on,  and  1  heard  them  calling  and  caUing,  but  without  an  answer. 
I  waited  to  soo  if  Ah  Koo  would  come  nearer,  or  if  the  men  would 
fijid  him,  and,  at  last,  after  it  had  grown  pitch  dark,  we  heard  an- 
other muffled  '  boom  !  *  even  fainter  and  fartlier  avray  than  befon, 
and  I  saw  that  if  we  did  not  go  and  find  him,  he  would  have  to  stay 
aU  night  in  tho  jungle  and  porliaiM  longer. 

"  Now,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  night  in  the  jungle  is  no 
laughing  matter.  All  Koo  was  in  the  worst  swamp  in  the  country, 
without  a  parong  or  knife,  or  any  means  of  making  a  fire,  perhaps 
with  all  his  cartridges  exi)ende<l,  wet  of  course,  nothing  to  eat»  and 
tormented  by  myriads  of  mosc|iiitoGS  and  leeches,  to  say  nothing 
of  tho  fear  of  poisonous  snakes  or  pythons,  or  of  being  attackeil  in 
the  darkness  by  a  bear  or  a  tiger-cat.  We  knew  tliat  even  if  bo 
heard  our  firing,  ho  could  not  {XMsibly  come  to  us  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  that  tangIo<l,  thorny  jungle,  and  if  loft  alone,  he  was 
just  as  apt  to  go  directly  away  from  us  as  any  oUier  way.  If  not 
found  before  to-morrow,  ho  might  wander  where  we  could  not  find 
him.  and,  all  his  cartridges  Wing  cx])ondciI.  ho  would  be  unabls  to 
signal  to  us.  Ah  Keo  was  n  fiiithful^  fellow — iierlia|M  tlio  boot  isr* 
vant  I  liave  ever  IukI— and  he  wiis  tlcvoteil  heart  and  soul  to  my 
wonts  and  my  interests  rcf^oriUess  of  himself.  So  I  decided,  in  two 
seconds,  that  wo  must  find  him  at  once. 

"  I  calhs]  the  Dyaks  and  told  Uicm  to  prepare  torches  and  a 
good  Hiipply  of  wiiotl,  while  I  put  on  my  hunting  gear.  TSikiBg 
my  revolver  and  rifie,  with  a  \ni**  half  full  of  cartridges  for  eaeh, 
ontl  a  HHiall  bottle  of  gin.  we  sot  out.  Perara  seemed  to  think  it  a 
good  joke  on  Ah  Kce,  and  declared  he  hod  often  told  him  not  to 
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go  far  away ;  but  I  quickly  silenced  him  by  saying  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  (Perara's)  getting  lost^  for  he  seldom  went  out 
of  hearing  of  the  house,  and  that  if  he  had  had  pluck  to  go  a  little 
farther  now  and  then,  he  might  have  shot  something.  We  took  a 
torch  of  wood  called  'suloe/  which  is  full  of  resin  and  bums 
brightly,  and,  with  two  extra  bundles  of  it»  we  set  out — three 
Dyaks,  Dobah,  and  L  The  big  alarm-gong  was  brought  out  and 
loudly  beaten,  and,  taking  our  departure  by  its  sound,  we  went  in 
the  direction  of  Ah  Kee's  last  shot  We  were  soon  half-knee  deep 
in  water  and  ooze,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  torch  we  got  on  reason- 
ably welL  At  intervals  I  fired  a  shot  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  men 
kept  calling.  After  going  a  mile  or  so  we  heard  a  shot  far  away  on 
our  left.  We  said  that  must  be  Ah  Kee  and  we  turned  that  way. 
After  a  long  time  we  heard  two  shots  on  our  right  and  to  the  rear. 
The  men  all  said  it  was  Ah  Eee,  but  I  declared  it  came  from  the 
house,  and  was  Perara's  gun.  No,  they  were  sure  that  it  was  Ah 
Kee,  while  I  persisted  that  it  was  Perara,  so  we  came  to  an  unde- 
cided standstill  They  did  not  want  to  go  on,  and  so  I  reluctantly 
consented  to  turn  back  in  the  direction  of  the  last  reporta 

"  For  seyeral  hours  we  wandered  about^  firing  the  rifle  and  call- 
ing, but  could  get  no  answer,  and  at  last  had  no  idea  which  way  we 
ourselves  were  going.  If  we  had  only  had  a  compass  we  could  have 
gone  straight  from  the  house  in  the  direction  of  Ah  Eee's  last  shot ; 
but  alas  I  my  only  compass  had  been  lost  some  weeks  before.  At 
length  the  torch-wood  was  nearly  exhausted  and  there  was  simply 
nothing  to  do  but  go  back,  get  more  wood,  and  start  again.  For  the 
last  time  we  fired  the  rifle ;  then  shouted :  '  Ho  I  Ah  Kee  1 '  until 
the  forest  rang  for  a  mile  on  eveiy  side,  and  as  the  echoes  died  away 
we  held  our  breath  to  listen.  Only  the  soft  twitter  of  the  night 
birds  and  the  chirping  of  the  tree  frogs  answered  us.  The  hrown 
half-naked  Dyoks  looked  at  me  and  at  each  other  in  hopeless  per- 
plexity, but  no  one  had  any  new  plan  or  thought  to  suggest  The 
torch-bearer  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  torch,  waved  it  to  and  fro 
imtil  it  blazed  up  again,  and  then,  reluctantly  enough,  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward. 

"  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  and  I  was  just  planning 
how  we  would  arouse  all  the  Dyaks  in  the  three  villages  and  offer 
twenty-five  dollars  in  silver  (a  fortune  to  a  Dyak)  as  a  reward  for 
finding  Ah  Kee,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  deep  'boom  I '  from 
behind  us,  which  we  knew  at  once  was  from  Ah  Kee.  Luckily  we 
caught  the  direction  exactiy.    In  less  than  a  minute^  two  men  had 
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receireil  hurricil  directiona  to  hAsien  to  the  house  for  more  wood 
and  to  come  after  us  with  all  speed,  along  the  track  we  would  eoi 
through  the  jungle  from  tlie  spot  where  we  stood  in  the  direetkm 
of  the  slioL  The  two  Dyaks  and  I  then  wheeled  about  and 
started  through  tlie  swamp,  slashing  our  way  rapidly  along,  diml^ 
ing  orcr  fallen  logs,  tearing  through  thickets  and  stumbling  through 
mire,  but  keeping  the  direction  very  carefully.  Ereiy  hundred 
yanla  we  would  stop  and  call :  '  Ho-o-Ah  Kee-ee  I '  At  last  ws 
heanl  a  faint,  a  rory  faint '  O-o-o-o-lio  I ' 

" '  Hurrali,  boys  I  Now  we'yo  got  him  I '  and  with  one  Joyous^ 
simultaneous  yell,  whidi  woke  the  echoes  for  and  wide  through  thm 
swamp,  we  settled  down  to  the  task  of  cutting  our  way  to  him. 
The  water  here  was  nearly  knee-deep,  and  the  palms  so  dense  and 
thorny  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  a  passage  for  erery  step  we  ad* 
Tanced.  It  took  us  a  gooil  ludf  hour  to  get  to  him  from  the  tima 
we  heard  his  first  answering  coll.  But  we  kept  calling  and  he  an* 
swering,  so  as  to  keep  Uie  right  direction,  until  we  were  within  a 
few  yanls,  when,  cutting  through  a  perfect  cheval  de/riae  of  palm% 
whose  learea  were  twelve  feet  in  length  and  set  with  thousands  of 
thorns,  we  saw  a  black  object  wading  slowly  toward  us  through  tha 
vrater  and  the  darkness — and  All  Keo  was  found  I 

*'  His  wide  trousers  were  rolled  about  his  knees  and  hung  upon 
him  in  rags.  His  '  pig-toil '  was  wound  tightly  around  his  head, 
hia  iKxIy  Hcratched  and  bloctling.  and.  taken  altogether,  he 
forloni  spectacle.  Ho  said  he  had  taken  off  his  clothes^ 
they  caught  on  all  the  thonis  and  hindered  him  from  creeping 
along.  He  put  on  hiH  clotheR,  took  a  drink  of  gin,  and  as  soon  aa 
the  HUpply  of  woo<1  arrived  we  Htarted  home.  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  him  and  lie  woh  c<iually  glad  to  be  found.  He  had  two  caiw 
tridgCH  remaining,  which  ho  proposed  to  save  to  defend  himself 
witli,  if  attacke«l  by  any  wiltl  animal. 

"  He  had  fired  only  four  times  in  all,  and  the  others  were  Pa- 
rara's  mari)lot  shots.  Ah  Kcc  heard  our  tiring  from  the  bonsai 
and  tnetl,  Ijv  climbing  a  trt'c,  to  ^'ct  the  direction,  but  after  getting 
it  (Huild  not  keep  it  tvn  niiiiut^^s.  Kvi*n  when  we  were  firing  ewy 
five  miiiutos,  ho  vrvni  first  in  oiio  direi*tion  then  another,  tlien  back 
again,  uttc'rly  unable  to  ^n  stnii^'ht.  The  forest  is  so  thick  that  it 
is  almost  iin|)oaHiblo  to  judgo  of  direction  by  sound.  All  Kee  got 
lost  in  trying  fint  to  shoot  a  wah-wah,  and  then  in  following  a  bom- 
bill  OS  it  tlow  from  tix*e  to  tree.  .\t  loHt  we  got  to  tlie  house  amid 
general  rejoicing.    And  what  do  you  supixMo  was  Ah  Koo's  fint  aei 
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after  getting  into  his  dry  clothes?  He  built  a  fire  and  made  a  nice 
cup  of  tea  for  me  I    That  act  deeoribes  hia  whole  character. 

*'  November  dOt^ — This  morning  Ghimbong  and  another  Dyak 
brought  in  the  little  bear  which  escaped  us  the  day  we  killed  the 
other.  It  was  only  about  half  grown,  and  they  captured  it  aliTe. 
How  it  did  bawl  and  struggle  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  bound  hand 
and  foot  It  was  a  yeiy  pretty  little  specimen,  a  foot  high  and 
twenty-two  inches  long,  with  a  coat  of  smooth,  fine,  inky-Uadc 
hair.  The  Dyoks  had  the  good  sense  to  sell  him  to  me,  body  and 
soul,  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  his  skin  was  soon  added  to  my 
collection.  Better  thai,  a  thousand  times,  than  a  life  of  miserable 
captivity  among  the  Dyaks. 

**  True  to  his  engagement  of  a  month  previous,  Blou  arrived  to- 
day with  the  large  prau  and  two  other  Malays  to  take  me  back  to 
the  Sadong.  He  also  brought  a  large  packet  of  letters,  which  I 
received  most  gladly.  After  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  jungle  life 
is  getting  letters  from  home.  Sent  eight  loads  down  to  the  boats^ 
and  Dobah  slept  there. 

«  The  model  Dyak  house,  prau,  and  the  fiddle  Le  Tiao  made 
and  loved,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  were  all  delivered  to-day,  to- 
gether with  more  bark-doth,  body  ornaments^  and  musical  (I)  in- 
strument&  The  three  articles  first  mentioned  were  veiy  weQ  made 
and  showed  that  Dyak  mechanical  skill  is  of  no  mean  order  when 
encouraged  a  little. 

"D^ember  lU, — ^At  peep  of  day,  we  v^ere  up  and  off,  bag  and 
baggage.  Of  course  the  Dyaks  assisted  us  in  getting  away  vrith 
our  plunder.  The  men  went  with  us  to  the  river,  and  the  vromen 
who  remained  at  the  house,  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  re- 
gret at  our  departure.  They  said  they  would  be  veiy  lonesome 
when  we  were  gone.  I  think  each  of  the  vromen  BBiid  good-by 
about  fifty  times,  and  as  we  left  the  clearing  they  stood  on  the 
ladder  and  in  the  door,  calling  Malay  good-bys  to  'Tuan,'  'Ah 
Kee,'  and  '  Pleiro,'  one  after  another  as  fsst  as  we  vrould  answer 
them,  and  then  begin  again.  They  kept  it  up  until  their  voices 
were  lost  in  the  jungle  behind  us»  and  then  a  dog  at  the  houad  set 
up  a  dismal  howling,  as  though  he,  too,  were  affected  by  the  univer- 
sid  sorrow.  It  was  awful  work  getting  across  the  grass  swamp, 
and  afterward  over  the  vrretched  'batangs^'  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  The  batangs  vrere  small  smooth  sapling  stems  laid 
end  to  end  over  the  mud,  wet  and  slippery,  so  that  we  occasionally 
took  a  sudden  slip  into  the  mud  and  water  two  feet  deep.    There 
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are  plenty  of  saplings  about^  and,  but  for  their  lack  of  enterprise, 
the  Dyaks  could  soon  cut  enough  to  lay  two  or  three  side  by  side 
all  along  and  make  a  passable  road  over  the  mud.  But  the  idea 
neyer  occurred  to  them,  or  if  it  did,  they  were  too  lazy  too  cany  it 
out 

"  Without  losing  a  moment's  time,  we  loaded  the  boats  and 
started,  hoping,  by  hard  paddling,  to  make  the  return  journey  in 
two  days.  On  the  way  down  I  shot  my  last  orang.  No.  43 — a 
splendid  old  male  '  chappin,'  4  feet  3  inches  in  height  He  was 
sitting  low  down  in  a  tree,  comfortably  humped  up  witli  liis  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  facing  us,  not  over  thirty  yanls  away,  and  Iio 
did  not  evince  the  slightest  alarm  at  our  sudden  appearance.  I 
shot  him  yery  easily,  and  when  he  let  go,  he  fell  like  a  bag  of  meal, 
sprawling  face  downward,  as  mias  nearly  always  falL 

"  The  nipa  palm  grows  very  thickly  along  the  lower  Sibuyau, 
and  at  low  water,  when  they  are  not  partly  submerged,  they  are  yexy 
pretty.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  finely  cut  leayes  grow  from  each 
root^  of  a  dense  green  color,  and  yery  graceful  To  the  natiye, 
the  nipa  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  apparently  designed  to  supply  them 
-with  eyexything  in  which  the  jungles  are  otherwise  lacking.  From 
the  leayes,  the  indispensable  attap  house-roofing  is  made,  cheap, 
durable,  and  easily  portable,  and  also  kadjangs  for  boat  roofs^  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purpose  that  even  the  inyentiye  genius  of  a 
patent-making  American  could  not  produce  a  better  appliance ;  the 
roots  when  burned  yield  salt,  from  the  spadix  toddy  is  extracted, 
convertible  into  vinegar  by  one  process,  arrack  by  another,  and 
sugar  and  molasses  by  another. 

"Just  before  reaching  the  kampong  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
we  came  to  a  house  where  the  Malays  had  lately  been  making  syrup 
and  also  sugar.  I  tasted  the  former  and  found  it  delicious,  better 
than  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  ate,  except  that  made  from  the 
sugar  maple.  It  was  thick,  frotliy,  and  doar,  witli  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness in  which  there  is  a  very  perceptible  ilavor  of  salt  I  bought 
two  joints  of  bamboo  full  of  it,  about  a  gallon,  for  twenty  cents— 
certainly  not  an  exorbitant  price — but  alas,  I  had  no  buckwheat 
^  cakes  I  We  reached  the  village  at  sunset,  and  have  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  in  a  dismal,  empty,  and  dilapidated  hut  on  shore. 
Have  just  finished  my  supper — by  courtesy  so-called.  My  rations 
to-day  consisted  solely  of  one  can  of  salmon  (one  pound)  and  an- 
other of  green  peas  (one-half  pound)  washed  down  vrith  muddy 
river  water.    This  is  my  birthday,  my  third  since  leaving  home» 
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and  I  sit  here  in  this  gloomy  hut^  flat  on  the  floor,  with  my 
blanket  spread  on  the  rough  poles  for  a  mat^  and  my  ammu- 
nition-box between  my  knees  for  a  writing  deak^  while  outside 
it  is  pitch  dark,  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  and  the  tide  is  running 
swiftly  up.  The  men  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  boat^  and  I  am  left 
alone  in  my  glory.  We  have  had  a  long,  hard  day  of  it^  with  pre- 
cious little  to  eat^  and  I  will  abandon  this  tiresome  journal  and 
seek  my  swinging  cradle. 

"December  2d. — Up  at  daylight^  and  Perara  and  I  made  short 
work  of  skinning  and  skeletonizing  the  mias.  Vfitix  a  little  help 
from  Dobah  we  finished  it  in  two  hours.  Then  we  tumbled  into 
the  boats  and  set  off.  The  Malays  are  working  by  the  job,  hence 
their  willingness  to  make  good  time.  In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
about  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Sadong,  a  violent  squall  caught  us^ 
and  we  came  veiy  near  being  swamped.  We  certainly  would  have 
been  had  not  the  wind  ripped  off  our  kadjangs  clean  and  dear  so 
quickly  that  we  were  saved  from  going  over.  Luckily  we  did  not 
have  the  sail  up.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  an 
amateur  swimming  match  in  which  all  who  could  swim  would  par- 
ticipate to  see  who  could  get  to  shore.  But  we  presently  found  a 
haven  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  which  we  ran  into  thankfully 
enough,  but  with  passengers  and  cargo  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
waited  until  the  squall  was  over.  Dined  off  a  pint  tin  of  hare  soup, 
which  was  short  measure  and  very  thin.  Beached  Simujan  at  10 
P.M.  and  found  my  valuable  collection  and  all  other  belongings  in 
perfect  safety,  just  as  I  left  them.** 

The  day  after  my  return  Lamudin  found  the  nest  of  a  crocodile 
on  the  bank  of  a  sniall  creek  about  four  miles  below  the  kampong ; 
and  after  shooting  at  the  old  female  and  wounding  her,  he  came 
to  let  me  know.  On  visiting  the  spot  with  him  I  found  the  croco- 
dile lying  dead  beside  the  nest  whither  she  had  crawled,  mortally 
wounded,  to  watch  her  charge  to  the  last  Her  length  was  nine 
and  a  half  feet 

The  nest  was  situated  on  a  clear  strip  of  marshy  ground, 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  creek.  It  was  simply  a 
mound  of  dead  grass,  grass-roots,  and  earth,  about  nine  feet  in  di- 
ameter on  the  ground  and  three  feet  high.  The  ground  around 
the  nest  was  covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  and  the  mound  was 
thrown  up  to  afford  the  eggs  a  resting-place  above  high  water 
mark.     We  went  to  work  with  our  hands  to  dig  open  the  nest^  and 
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after  remoTing  about  eight  inches  of  warm  sodden  grass  and  earth 
in  a  high  state  of  fermentation  we  came  to  the  egg&  They  had 
evidently  all  been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  over  the  top  of  the 
half-built  mould,  for  they  wore  disposed  in  a  single  layer.  There 
were  fifty-five  of  them — an  imusually  large  number  for  a  crocodile 
— and  incubation  had  been  in  progress  about  ten  days. 

I  took  thirty-two  of  the  eggs,  at  three  cents  each,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  eagerly  purchased  at  the  same  price  by  the  Malays 
of  the  kampong,  who  ate  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each 
egg'  contained  a  little  embryo  crocodile.  I  was  veiy  anxious  to 
hatch  a  number  of  the  eggs  in  order  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  embryo,  and  vainly  offered  five  dollars  for  a  setting  hen  or 
duck  to  cover  the  eggs.  I  tried  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  warm  sand, 
but  my  going  to  Sarawak  caused  the  failure  of  that  plan  also.  I 
am  therefore  only  able  to  present  a  drawing  of  the  embryo  as  we 
first  found  ii 

By  this  time  (December  5th),  I  had  eaten  up  all  my  provis- 
ions, spent  all  my  money  and  allotted  time,  and  having  made  a 
rich  and  valuable  collection  of  what  I  most  desired,  I  was  ready  to 
move  on.  After  dining  for  the  last  time  with  genial  Mr.  Walters^ 
I  engaged  passage  for  my  two  men  and  two  mias,  my  collection 
and  myself  in  a  Chinese  trader's  boat  bound  for  Kuching.  Mr. 
Eng  Quee  gave  me  at  parting  a  nunfber  of  valuable  ethnological 
specimens  which  he  had  surreptitiously  gotten  together  for  my 
benefit 

I  left  the  little  kampong  with  keen  regret^  and  have  ever  since 
looked  back  upon  it  longingly.  The  days  I  spent  on  the  Sa- 
dong,  the  Simujan,  at  Padang  Lake  and  the  Sibuyau  seem  like  a 
strange,  delightful  dream  of  a  sojourn  in  another  world,  where  every 
face  and  form  and  every  object,  animate  and  inanimate^  was  strange 
and  strangely  interesting,  and  with  the  sweet  there  mingles  no  bit- 
ter. It  was  a  lotus-eater's  life  that  I  led  for  four  delightful  months^ 
free  from  the  aggravations  which  beset  all  but  jungle  life. 

The  deep,  mellow  boom  of  the  big  gong  in  the  veranda  of 
the  government  house,  on  which  the  policemen  struck  the  hours 
with  measured  stroke,  and  its  echo,  rolling  through  the  surround- 
ing forest  like  a  wave,  will  always  sound  in  my  ears.  I  love  to 
think  that  the  hours  ai-e  struck  there  now  juiit  the  same. 
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To  tho  ethnologist,  aljoriginal  races  loae  interest  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  in  which  they  have  adopted  modem  customs  aimI 
ideaii.  If  wo  except  tho  changes  in  customs  necessarily  brought 
about  by  the  suppression  of  the  head-hunting  and  piracy,  it  is  safe 
to  say  tluit  the  Dyoks  of  Borneo  are  to-day  precisely  what  they 
wero  when  Europeans  first  landed  on  the  island,  ^ley  have  mildly 
but  effectually  rcsisteil  the  best  efforts  of  the  missionarios— Prater 
tant.  Catliolic,  and  Mohammedan  alike— and,  being  unalterably  d^ 
voted  to  jungle  life,  there  exists  between  them  and  the  white  imee 
a  gulf  which  tlie  latter  cannot  bridge  and  the  former  will  noL 
Wise  Dyaks !  Noitlier  commerce,  education,  nor  religion  can  in  ths 
least  add  to  tlicir  liappincss,  and  so  long  as  Uiey  hold  tlieir  pres- 
ent attitude  all  those  influences  combined  cannot  exterminate  them. 

By  reason  of  Uieir  adherence  to  all  tlieir  former  tnKlitiona,  cu^ 
toms,  and  surroundings,  except  tliose  mentioned  aboTo,  and  on 
other  accounts  as  well,  tlie  Dyok  (by  the  natives  pronounced  Dyah) 
tribes  of  Borneo  are  especially  interesting.  In  some  respects  they 
are  tlie  most  remarkable  iH.'oplo  living,  and  their  condition  is  well 
worth  study. 

As  nmy  bo  inferred  from  tho  goograpliical  position  of  Borneo^ 
the  Dyaks  are  descendants  of  tlio  Malay  race,  which  has  peopled 
nearly  all  tlie  islands  of  the  &Lday  Archipelago  with  the  exception 
of  New  Guinea.  At  present  it  is  iniiKMsible  for  any  one  to  offer 
more  than  vague  si)ecuhitious  re8[)ccting  tho  lulvent  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  in  Borneo,  and  tlion  such  speculation  nothing  could  be 
more  unprofitable.  No  one  con  siiy  whence  tliis  vast  island  was 
originally  peopled,  although  tlicre  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate tliat  tlie  progress  of  the  great  Kyan  tribe  has  been  from 
Kotei  nortliwestwanl.  Tlivre  oru  wcllMlefined  traces  of  Hintloo 
influence  among  tlie  Hill  Dyoks  in  the  west,  and  of  Chinese  inila- 
ence  in  tlie  extreme  north ;  but  not  a  single  representative  of 
either  race  exists  in  Borneo  at  tliu  ])reHent  day,  except  a  few  lato 
arrivals.  B(»tli  the  Hindoos  and  Chineso  of  jiast  centuries  have 
either  l>een  completely  exterminate<l  by  various  influences,  or  swal- 
lowed  up  by  ofliliation  witli  the  alx^rigines.  Tlio  traces  of  Hindo<^ 
iiini  nrv  ]Kuii(Mi1(irly  insignificant,  consisting  mainly  of  the  idea 
lUuongHt  tliu  Hill  l>yakH  uf  a  Supreme  lieing  of  some  kind 


rirtui^  iif  riTiliiAtiiiii  without  lM>in^  wcakviiiHi  hr  its  tIcm  are  not  •xterwl* 
iiAt«d.  but  hrr  iu)if>lAntiAllr  U- nrritftl.  aihI  go  from  strength  to  itrangtli.  It  is 
not  chan^ril  thai  lltv  i«vtUiif  oivili/Aiiitu  ^o  mth  thv  niitoionArjaiiU  Ui« 
^ftf  frvtu  It  — but  It  ii  A  mJ  fact  thai  thv/  fuUow  clua«ljr  afUr. 
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Jowata ;  the  prejudice  against  killing  cattle  and  deer,  and  also  of 
eating  their  flesh ;  and  a  few  rude  stone  images  and  utensiLs.  It  is 
curious  and  worthy  of  note  that  both  these  great  Oriental  races  in- 
vaded Borneo  in  the  spirit  of  conquest,  but  both  succumbed  to 
savages  of  mould  superior  to  their  own — a  clear  case  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest 

Although  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  divided  into 
several  tribes  and  scores  of  sub-tribes  or  clans,  they  may,  with 
reasonable  exceptions,  be  described  as  ofie  body,  or  sub-race,  viz., 
Dyaks.  In  general  terms,  a  Dyak  may  be  described  as  a  Bomean 
semi-savage  of  Malay  extraction,  of  a  yellowish  brown  complexion, 
straight^  glossy-black  hair,  smooth  face,  medium  stature,  and  active, 
warlike  disposition.  He  is  usually  clad  in  a  bark-loin  cloth  ;  but 
sometimes  in  a  war-jacket  of  skin  or  padded  clotL  He  is  armed 
with  sword  and  spear,  and  possibly  the  sampitan  also ;  and 
lives  in  the  jungle  in  a  long-house  set  high  up  on  posts.  He  has 
no  definite  religious  convictions^  but  respects  his  wife,  and  treats 
both  her  and  his  children  welL  His  sustenance  is  rice,  fowls, 
pigs  and  fruit  grown  by  himself,  and  wild  animals  slain  in  the  for- 
est, supplemented  sometimes  by  the  sale  of  wax,  gum,  rattans,  and 
gutta  collected  in  the  jungle  ;  though  these  articles  are  generally 
exchanged  for  brass  wire,  beads,  cloth,  and  other  ornaments.  He 
has  no  written  language,  makes  no  pottery,  builds  no  monuments^ 
carves  bi\t  little  and  only  in  wood,  works  but  little  in  iron,  yet 
builds  fine  war-boat&  His  bearing  is  independent^  dignified,  re- 
spectful and  frank,  and  he  is  honest  at  all  times,  save  in  war. 

While  it  IB  perfectly  proper  to  call  every  aboriginal  inhabitant 
of  Borneo  a  Dyak  (for  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  coin  a 
name  applicable  to  all),  there  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
several  well-marked  tribal  divisions,  and  many  sub-tribes  or  dans; 
between  whom  there  exist  marked  ethnological  differences,  and 
diversity  in  language  and  custom.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  tribe  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
it  IB  necessary  to  a  proper  imderstanding  of  the  subject  that  we 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  Dyak  race,  or,  to  be  exacts  sub- 
race. 

In  my  opinion  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  may  best 
be  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  which  should  be  designated 
as  follows :  the  Sea  Dyaks,  Eyans,  Hill  Dyaks,  and  Mongd 
Dyaka 

The  Sea  Dyaks  are  distinguished  by  their  brave  and  warlike 
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disposition  and  lore  of  conquest,  their  skill  in  building  war-boaU 
and  conducting  naval  operations,  which  has  given  to  them  their 
name  of  Orang  Laut,  or  men  of  the  sea ;  and  also  the  fact  that  they 
never  tattoo  their  IkkUca  or  limbs.  Inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
this  tribe  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  the  Dyak 
race  they  will  be  doscribcd  at  some  length  in  the  next  chapter. 
Something  will  first  be  said,  however,  respecting  the  other  great 
tribes. 

Tub  Ktan  Tuibc. 

The  Kyan  tribe  is  numerically  the  greatest  of  the  four,  and  it 
also  covers  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory  tlian  any  otlier,  em- 
bracing fully  one-half  of  the  whole  iulaud  Its  {KMition  is  central, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Segoh  lUvcr  and  the  lower 
comer  of  Kotei  across  the  island  to  the  veiy  sea-coast  of  Sarawak. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent  and  outline  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  this  great  tribe,  and  the  positions  of  its  various 
sub-tribes,  or  clans,  so  far  as  known.  We  have  information  of  ai 
least  eighteen  sub-tribes— quite  definite  information  respecting 
some,  though  extremely  meagre  concerning  Uie  majority  at  presant» 
but  no  one  can  say  how  many  more  sub-tribes  that  have  never  even 
been  heard  of  inhabit  the  unknown  interior.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  Kyan  tribe  is  consec^uently  not  known ;  and,  while  it  is  quite 
futile  to  blindly  conjecture  the  number  of  its  i)eople,  we  may 
safely  Iwlieve  from  the  facts  we  alrcoAly  have  tliat  it  exceeds  two 
humlred  and  fifty  Uiousand. 

On  the  nortli  coast  of  Uomoo  the  name  Kyan  is  applied  only  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  head-waters  of  the  Bcjang  and  tha 
Baram  rivers  (about  fifty  villages  in  all) ;  while  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  is  named  after  the  Slihuiaus,  an  insignificant  sub-tribe  inhale 
iting  a  few  miles  of  sca-coost,  a  luilf-cirilized  oflbhoot  of  tho 
true  Kyans,  who  do  nut  practice  heml-hunting,  but  according  to 
Rajah  Brooke  are  "  oxcoi'tlingly  treacheroiuL**  The  Milanaus 
proper  are  in  no  Hcnso  t^itical  representatives  of  tlio  sub-tribei 
uNually  cUiiseil  under  that  name  (and  even  by  Rajali  Brooke  io 
his  "  Ten  Yean  in  Samwak,"  vol.  L,  p.  72) ;  therefore,  I  have 
ailopted  the  term  Kyan  as  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  for  tha 
reason  tliat  tlie  sub-tribe  commonly  known  by  that  name  is  tlio 
largest,  the  most  warlike  and  ontcr])rising,  and  in  every  way  mosA 
fit  to  I »e  recorded  oh  the  ty])0  of  the  whole  people. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  Kyan  tribe  is  distinguiahad 
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by  being  the  farthest  remoyed  from  civilizatioii  and  by  the  practice 
of  sundry  barbarous  and  sometimes  cruel  customs  ;  by  tattooing ; 
by  the  use  of  the  sampitan^  or  blow-pipe,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  by 
wearing  sleeveless  jackets  made  of  padded  cloth  or  skins  of  bear, 
leopard,  monkey,  or  orang-utan ;  by  the  burial  of  their  dead,  es- 
pecially of  their  chiefs,  in  cofifins  or  vaults  raised  high  on  posts ; 
and  lastly  (and  most  strangely  of  all),  by  their  ability  to  smelt  iron 
ore,  and  to  use  both  forge  and  bellows  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
weapons,  which  are  of  good  quality  and  strangely  ornamented.  In 
addition  to  the  above  distinguishing  characteristics,  mention  may 
be  made  of  their  war-shields,  of  hard  wood,  ornamented  on  the 
front  with  tufts  of  hair,  sometimes  dyed  in  various  oolong  taken 
from  the  heads  of  slain  enemies 

For  making  forays  in  great  force  and  suddenly  attacking  de- 
fenceless villages  of  real  or  fancied  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining heads,  slaves,  and  plunder,  the  Eyans  proper  and  various 
other  sub-tribes  have  always  been  famou&  They  have  thus  ai>- 
quired  a  great  reputation  for  bravery  and  enterprise  in  war,  but 
very  few  facts  have  been  recorded  which  really  justify  ii  In  their 
head-hunting  forays,  the  Eyans  always  went  in  numbers  sufficient 
either  to  completely  overwhelm  the  attacked  or  else  to  insure  a  re- 
treat, in  good  order,  from  the  enemy's  stockade.  Bajah  Brooke 
declares  with  the  disgust  natural  to  the  leader  of  an  expedition 
against  an  enemy  who  would  not  stop  to  fight^  "The  Eyan  war- 
riors never  fought  when  they  could  flee." 

With  the  exception  of  tiie  check  which  the  Eyans  proper  ex- 
perienced when  they  encountered  the  finest  warriors  in  Borneo^ 
the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas;,  they  have  steadily  driven 
all  other  ixibes  before  them  in  their  progress  northward  £rom  the 
interior.  The  Sibuyau  Dyaks  were  forced  to  migrate  bodily  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Batang  Lupar  and  settle  nearer  the  coasts 
while  the  poor  Bisayas  and  Muruts  have  been  driven  from  one  set- 
tlement to  another  on  the  limbang  Biver,  in  Borneo  proper,  until 
they  are  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished.  The  Eyans  often 
destroyed  a  whole  settlement  of  Muruts  at  a  single  blow. 

One  of  the  Eyan  sub-tribes  of  Eotei,  the  Trings,  some  members 
of  which  were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Carl  Bock,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  not  only  head-hunters,  but  cannibals,  nor  did  either  their 
chief  or  priestess  deny  the  charge.*    The  Bugis  kapitan  who  vis- 

*  Head-Hunten  of  Borneo,  p.  186. 
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iied  the  Trings  at  home  stated  to  Mr.  Bock  that  they  live  "  in  lacge 
houaee  aeToral  hundreil  feet  long,  but  extremely  dirty  inaide,  of  a 
wretched  appearance  outaide,"  and  literally  full  of  skulla  taken  in 
head-hunting  expedition& 

The  Kyana  proper  have  on  two  occaaiona  been  publicly  aeeaaed 
of  cannibttliam,  once  by  eomo  Sibaru  Dyaka^  of  the  Kapooa%  who 
declared  that  the  Kyons  (their  allies)  on  one  occaaion  ate  a  Malay 
wbo  was  alain  in  battle  ;  and  once  by  a  Malay  noble,  named  Usup^ 
who  declared  that  in  1855  a  few  Kyan  warriom  took  portiona  of 
the  bodioa  of  aomo  executed  criminala,  which  they  had  helped  to 
capture  when  alive,  roasted,  and  ate  them.  Both  these  inatanffsa 
are  given  by  Mr.  St»  John.*  One  or  two  otlicr  tribes  in  the  Dutch 
Territory  have  also  been  accused  of  exhibiting  the  same  bad  taala. 

Tbe  people  of  the  Kyan  tribe  are  Uie  only  ones  in  Borneo  with 
whom  the  practice  of  tattooing  seems  to  be  universal.  Of  thoaa 
who  live  in  the  north,  the  Kyana  proper,  the  Kenowita  and  Vaiu^ 
tans  are  known  to  practise  this  custom  ;  while  of  thoae  in  tha 
south,  Mr.  Bock  states  that  all  the  Dyak  sub-tribes  in  Kotei  tattoo, 
except  tliose  in  the  Lung  Bleli  district  The  Tring  women  and 
thoae  of  the  Baraiu  Kyaiis  tattoo  tlieir  thighs  very  elaborately,  and 
the  women  of  Long  AVai  do  the  same  with  their  feet  and  handii 

The  Kyana  come  the  nearest  to  having  a  roligioua  beliet  or« 
rather,  system  of  formulated  suiierstitioim,  of  all  Uie  DyaksL  Tha 
Baram  Kyans  beheve  in  a  future  existence,  and  their  heaven  and 
hell  are  divided  into  various  com{>artmonts  for  the  proper  aooon- 
modation  of  all  acconling  to  the  circumstoncea  under  which  they 
di&  They  pay  much  attention  to  the  carving  of  wooden  images  and 
charms,  to  all  of  which  more  or  less  meaning  is  attached  ;  still  thair 
ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  state  are  very  vague,  and 
they  have  no  religious  rites  or  outward  obeervoncea  f 

The  Trings  liave  a  well'dcfined  belief  in  a  tribal  heaven,  and  a 
purgatory  of  toiling  and  enduring  which  must  be  passed  throng 
before  tliu  heaven  can  be  reached.  Yet  the  Tringa  practise  caani- 
balism  in  wnr,  and  offer  human  sacrifices  at  tlie  tunUu  (death  feaala) 
which  ore  niade  ujwn  the  return  of  an  expedition.  Mr.  Parslaar 
describes  such  an  event,  held  un  the  Upper  Kahajan  River  by  a 
Kyan  clan  (of  whicli  Uie  Trings  are  a  branch),  at  which  forty 
slave  debtors  were  put  to  deatli  by  torture,  or  by  fleah  wounda  in- 
flicteil  by  the  men  and  boys  of  the  tribe. 

*  Liftf  ill  tlitf  Fur«aU  of  thu  Fat  Eait 
t  hi.  Juliu,  ruL  L,  I*.  110. 
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The  bouses  of  the  Eyans  are,  in  general,  yeiy  similar  to  the  long- 
houses  of  the  Sea  Djaks,  each  of  which  accommodates  a  number 
of  families,  but  very  often  a  number  of  these  long-houses  are 
grouped  together  in  regular  village  style. 

Those  of  the  Baram  Eyans  are  roofed  with  shingles,  and  floored 
with  rough  boards  instead  of  poles  or  slats  of  the  nibong  palm, 
such  as  are  usiially  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Eenowits  and  Milanaus  in  tiie  Bejang  District  formerly 
built  their  long-houses  on  posts,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  feet 
high,  or  even  more,  in  order  that  they  might  better  redst  the  at- 
tacks of  the  hostile  Sea  Dyaks  of  the  Sakarran  and  Seiibas.  Being 
unable  to  climb  into  the  houses,  their  assailants  directed  their  at- 
tack against  the  hard-wood  posts,  and  worked  under  their  shields 
while  trying  to  chop  them  in  two.  Although  the  inhabitants  above 
rained  down  stones,  beams,  spears,  and  hot  water  upon  the  besieg- 
ers. Low  states  that  the  latter  were  generally  successful* 

The  Pakatans  and  Poonans,  wandering  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
unknown  interior,  bmld  no  houses  whatever,  and  are,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  least  advanced  of  all  the  East  Indian  tribes  we  are  ac- 
quainted witL  Even  the  open  pole  platforms  of  the  Jaooons  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  show  a  far  greater  advancement  than  the  sim- 
ple mat  spread  upon  the  damp  earth,  but  one  step  removed  from 
the  wild  boasts'  Lur. 

The  Hill  Dtaks. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  inhabit  the  extreme  western  side  of  Borneo, 
their  eastern  boundary  being  the  Sadong  Biver.  As  their  name 
implies,  they  live  away  from  the  sea,  usually  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  are  essentially  hill-people.  Being  indisposed  to 
making  piratical  forays  by  water  in  great  force,  as  did  the  Sea 
Dyaks  in  former  times,  they  were  usually  the  victims  of  their  more 
powerful  and  rapacious  neighbor&  Although  possessing,  perhaps, 
fully  as  much  courage,  man  for  man,  as  the  Sea  Dyaks,  they  were 
never  so  warlike  as  to  make  fighting  and  plundering  the  chief 
business  of  their  live&  The  Sarawak  officers  say  that  they  are  far 
more  tractable  and  easily  managed  than  the  Sea  Dyaks. 

Although  they  formerly  took  the  heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle 
and  preserved  the  cleaned  skulls  in  their  head-houses,  they  deny 
that  they  ever  had  that  mania  for  head-collecting  which  at  one  time 

*  SaraifAk,  p.  840. 
29 
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affected  the  Sea  Djaka.  Wliile  it  ia  true  that  the  cuatoma  of 
of  the  cluns  require<I  that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  marriaga.  a 
youDg  vrarrior  should  be  the  poasefisor  of  a  head  taken  bj  ^■««fftlf, 
in  most  of  the  cIadh  of  this  tribe  the  taking  of  a  head  waa  Doi  a 
preliminary  necessary  to  marriage.  The  Hill  Dyaka  alao  olaim 
that  it  has  always  l)cen  contrary  to  their  customs  to  take  the  heads 
of  white  men  or  !klalays  unless  slain  in  battle,  or  even  of  stimngats 
from  other  tribes  who  were  visiting  their  country. 

But  notwitlistonding  tlieir  natural  obility  and  present  peaosful 
habitN,  the  Hill  Dyaks  have  been,  in  tlieir  day,  warriors  of  bo 
moon  kimL  In  1840  Sir  James  Brooke  states*  that  the  Sentah 
clan  embraced  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and  their  linad  hniiaa 
contained  about  one  thousand  heaila  In  the  jiangBh,  or  head-bonas^ 
of  the  village  of  Peninjau,  on  Scramlx>  mountain,  I  counted  forty- 
two  skulls,  or  very  nearly  one  for  every  two  fighting  men  in  the  Til- 
lage, and  Blr.  O.  H.  8t  John  iiiformeil  nie  that  there  were  quite  as 
many  in  the  other  two  villages  of  tliat  mountain,  ^r^mW  and 
Bombok. 

I  did  not  see  many  Hill  Dyaks,  and  altogether,  repreaentatifaa 
of  but  tlirce  dons — Uie  SeramlK).  Scntoh,  and  Sow.  They  wars  ao 
similar  in  both  physi(|UG  and  physiognomy  as  to  render  it  quite  ins- 
poasible  for  a  stranger  to  detect  any  other  than  purely  individual 
differences  between  them.  Tlicy  were,  1  should  say,  more  atraoglj 
built  tlian  the  Sea  Dyaks,  and  a  little  shorter  in  stature  also,  all 
being  dcoidcilly  below  niotlium  height — five  feet,  aix  inchea.  Aa  a 
rule  both  the  men  and  women  wltu  well  made  and  muscular,  tlieir 
forms  denoting  activity  and  Mtrongth  in  an  ec^ual  degree.  All  have 
that  independent  and  dignified  bearing  so  characteristio  of  both 
the  Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks,  which,  resting  on  a  clear  conadenoa  and 
a  foundation  of  gootl  principles,  goes  far  to  make  the  Dyak  thn 
equal  of  the  European. 

&Iost  of  the  men  wore  cloth  jackets  in  otldition  to  the  bark-doth 
cliawat,  antl  n  hcad-tlrcKs  of  either  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  roatariala 
juHt  menticiiied.  The  women  wore  only  the  be<lang,  or  half*palli- 
eoat,  rt'M'hing  from  hip  to  knee,  but  their  waists  were  eneirdad  bj 
ht-NipH  nf  No.  (i  bniwi  wire,  whirh  by,  one  upon  another,  from  thn 
lii|M  tipwiu^l,  in  nn  unbroken  coil  ludf  way  up  tlieir  plump  btaaal^ 
whioh  were  oonHpicuoiiH  ul>ove  the  u|i|)er  cuiL  In  the  village  cl 
Peninjau.  on  Serumbo  mountain,  I  saw  a  really  good-looking  girl. 


*  Mundjr'i  NArr«tir«. 
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who  wore  a  remarkable  waist  ornament,  totally  unlike  anything  I 
had  before  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
tightly-fitting  cylinder,  or  corset^  composed  entirely  of  brass  wire  of 
large  size.  One  wire  hoop  was  fitted  around  her  waist  at  the  hips, 
and  another  half  way  up  her  breast,  between  which  were  fastened, 
perpendicularly,  brass  wires  of  the  same  size  and  equal  length,  set 
AS  closely  together  as  possible  without  overlaying.  This  curious 
ginlle  of  brass  was  ten  inches  in  width,  and,  unlike  the  corset  of 
modem  civilization,  had  no  provision  for  the  breasts,  which  strayed 
out  in  a  most  lawless  manner  over  the  top.'  The  girdle  fitted  so 
tightly  and  with  such  rigidity  that  I  was  impelled  to  ask  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  O.  H.  St.  John,  how  it  was  removed  at  the  approach 
of  that  interesting  period  in  womanhood  to  which  evexy  Dyak 
woman  looks  forward  with  eager  interest  He  stated  that  when 
pregnancy  rendered  the  removal  of  the  corset  imperative  the  old 
women  of  the  village  would  tie  the  girl's  hands  together,  pull  them 
above  her  head  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  arms,  make  them  fast 
to  a  beam,  and  then  work  the  girdle  off  over  her  head. 

In  addition  to  this  brass-wire  corset,  this  same  young  woman 
wore  on  each  arm  about  fifteen  nicely  polished  brass  ringSi  or 
bracelets,  which,  altogether,  reached  from  her  wrist  neady  to  her 
elbow,  like  a  long,  dose-fittting  cuff  of  brass  wira  Her  entire  out- 
fit of  wire  was  quite  dean  and  highly  polished,  and  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  her  dark  skin,  the  general  eflbct  was  quite  pleasing. 

The  Hill  Dyak  women  sometimes  wear  a  loosely-fitting  jacket 
of  bright  doth,  but  are  usually  seen  without  ii  The  ornaments  of 
the  men  are  armlets  of  plaited  rattan,  neddaces  of  beads^  and  some- 
times, as  I  was  told,  of  leopard's  teeth,  although  I  saw  none  of  the 
latter.  Neither  men  nor  women  ever  tattoo  in  the  leasts  and  their 
skin  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

The  weapons  of  the  men  consist  soldy  of  the  q>ear  and  parong 
latok,  the  latter  being  a  heavy  sword  of  the  toughest  sted,  vexy 
thick  at  the  bads,  and  with  an  edge  like  a  ra2x>r,  gotten  up  for  the 
express  piurpose  of  splitting  a  head  open,  or  cutting  it  off  altogether, 
at  a  single  blow.  For  a  European,  it  is  an  awkward  weapon  to  use^ 
the  hilt  being  very  small  and  set  on  the  blade  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  swing  of  the  weapon.  The 
parong  latok  in  my  possession  measures  as  follows:  length  of 
blade,  21  inches ;  breadth  at  widest  part,  2  inches ;  thickness  at 
back,  ^  inch  at  the  point  to  f  at  the  hilt ;  length  of  hilt,  8^  indies  ; 
weight,  2^  lb&    The  sheath  is  of  wood,  stained  dark  red,  and  is 
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fastened  to  the  body  by  a  cord  mode  of  blue  cotton  dotL  This 
weapon  and  its  sheath  are  figured  in  the  group  of  weapons  and 
utensils  given  elsewhere,  No&  5  and  4  respectively. 

The  villages  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
houses  of  good  size,  elevated  on  posts  of  course,  and  each  inhabited 
by  several  families,  instead  of  the  one  continuous  structure,  or  long- 
house,  peculiar  to  the  Sea  Dyaka  The  departure  from  the  typical 
long-house  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  their  villages  are 
usually  on  moimtains  or  hills  where  the  surface  is  too  rugged  and 
broken  to  accommodate  one  continuous  structure  several  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty  wide.  Each  Hill  Dyak  village  contains 
a  pangah,  or  head-house,  a  circular  structure  with  a  steep  and 
high  conical  roof.  That  at  Peninjau  was  about  fifiy  feet  in  diam- 
eter, vrith  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  bench  running  all 
the  vray  around  the  room  next  to  the  vrall,  directly  above  which 
the  skulls  which  had  been  taken  by  the  community  had  been  sus- 
pended in  a  row.  Here  and  there  a  square  section  was  cut  in  the 
roof  and  fixed  so  as  to  be  pushed  out  at  the  bottom  and  propped 
open  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  pangah  is  the  i)urgatory  to  which 
the  boys  of  the  village  are  sent  to  lodge  from  the  time  they  arrive 
at  puberty  until  they  marry.  All  strangers  are  lodged  in  it,  and 
councils  are  held  there  also. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Hill  Dyaka  ex- 
cept what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  St  John  and  the  late  A.  R  Haugh* 
ton,  Esq. ;  but  I  consider  their  testimony  of  higher  value  than  even 
the  i)ersonal  observations  of  a  stranger  and  brief  sojourner,  and 
therefore  I  give  it  unhesitatingly. 

The  people  of  this  tribe  are  morally  the  most  highly  developed 
of  any  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  if  not  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
which,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  Hindooism  formerly 
exerted  over  them,  is  all  the  more  surprising.  Although  they  are, 
as  a  tribe,  wholly  without  religion  or  any  of  its  restraining  influ- 
ences, their  moral  principles  would  put  to  the  blush  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  best  days.  It  is  claimed  that  adultery  is  an  uncom- 
mon crime  (except  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Peninjau  and 
Serambo)  among  them,  and  there  are  several  large  villages  in 
which  the  oldest  men  do  not  remember  a  single  ofience  of  the  kind. 
Under  no  circumstances  does  a  Dyak  woman  attempt  to  produce 
an  abortion,  the  common  and  unpreventable  crime  of  civilization 
in  its  highest  state.  But  one  wife  is  allowed,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  chief  is  permitted  two. 
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The  mutOBU  of  tiie  I>jiiks  alaotatelr  prohibit  oannBgiiiBMMg. 
auniagM^  eran  the  manriags  trf  ootuiiui  iTfHwUhiUng  •  nnk  ol- 
Ceooe^  for  irioob  the  afbodm  an  haavQ;  fined,  and  aotialtj  dia- 
gnoedaairdL  UaniagM  oooldbe  «oofaMtad.intliia  ooimtiyor 
in  Emope  viUi  honor  and  iebU  wUdb  inidd  mi  1m  pemdttad  for 
a  moment  anxnig  the  aborigiBea  of  Bonteo  fat  flwfar  nalini  jon^ 
I  have  abeady  alhidad  to  Oib  otniom  of  iimiihi»tg  the  minmied 
men  aad  bojB  ttf  Mm  Tillage  to  the  paagah  for  tb»  psotaotion  of  flu 


And  ^et  the  marriage  oaretnony  ia  devoid  of  $aj  mUtmn  lom 

and  proteetalionfl,  oerd^ilj  deatitnte  of  ercn  ft  iparic  of  raHgioiia 
aentiment,  and  ao  aimple  and  abaind  aa  to  aeam  little  Buva  tbaa 
ohild'splar.  Lideed.ituaoUtaeawa^(rf  tbititmiil^idflBaal 
beaaida  ooi^le  majgo  thnm^ -with  ataBoat  inj  eamno^y  fluj 
I^eaae  ao  long  aa  their  it^enUon  ia  made  pvbUe.  Xa  noM  TJHagaa 
a  fowl  ia  ahaken  a  eertain  number  of  ttmiaB  over  Am  baadi  of  Uw 
pair  to  be  wed;  in  (rfhera  the  brida  and  groom  aaAtakaafinril 
paaa  it  in  front  ttf  them  aoTen  tiiM%  ttMn  oat  tba  fluoati  of  boflv 
ooc^  them  and  oai  them.  BomeBmaa  a  marriage  ia  eaUnled  \f 
an  erchangeof  braoeleta  inpoblia;  end  again  bjtiie  aoatoatiBg 
partieaeatuigameBlofrioc^lKnMjaDdntttocaUMr.  lihahonwl 
people^  it  ia  the  intention  of  the  oUwr  thai  aadi  pasiieipani  in  a 
marriage  reliee  upon ;  and  the  onemony  mnfy  wnw  to  miA 
pnUio^  the  beginning  of  their  marital  relation. 

Uarriage  usually  takes  place  when  a  girl  reaches  the  age  ot  six- 
teen, and  ahe  is  always  allowed  to  engineer  her  own  matrimonial 
aohemea,  and  choose  her  partner  without  let  or  hindrance.  Di- 
Toroe  ia  not  uncommon,  but  scandal,  lying,  and  wholesale  vituper- 
atioD  are  not  resorted  to  to  accomplish  it  If  a  pair  does  not 
live  bappitx  together,  by  reason  of  laziness  on  the  part  of  one, 
or  bad  temper  on  the  port  of  the  other,  the  dissatisfied  party 
leaToa  the  other,  and,  aft«r  n  fine  is  paid  over  by  the  dissatis- 
fied parliy  to  the  original  offender,  both  are  free  and  at  hherty  to 
many  again.  Separations  to  which  both  are  opposed  sometimes 
take  plaoe  soon  aft«r  the  marriage,  in  obedience  to  certain  recog- 
nized ngn%  luch  ae  the  barking  of  a  deer,  which  foretells  the  death 
of  one  ot  the  parties  if  they  do  not  separate.  In  all  his  social  re- 
lationa  the  I^ak  is  a  philosopher,  free  from  gnawing  jealousy  and 
yearning  for  Beclusive  and  perpetual  possession.  If  one  wife  leavea 
him  be  girda  up  his  loins  literally  and  coolly  seeks  another  and  a 
better  one.    Although  he  greatly  enjoys  his  wife's  society,  and  oi> 
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ox>eration  in  his  pursuits  on  the  form,  if  she  leaves  him  he  does  not 
allow  her  absence  to  disturb  his  serenity.  The  loss  of  his  children 
affects  him  much  more,  for  they  are  his  hope  and  trust 

To  the  other  virtues  of  the  Dyak  must  be  added  that  of  strict 
honesty  and  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  property.  Whether 
they  steal  from  each  other  I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose  they  do  some- 
times, although  it  must  be  very  seldom.  It  is  positively  asserted, 
however,  that  they  never  pilfer  from  Europeans,  nor  even  Malays 
and  Chinese,  from  whom  they  would  have  a  right  to  take  something 
in  remembrance  of  past  oppression  and  extortion  in  the  one  case, 
and  sharp  practice  with  false  weights  and  measures  in  the  other. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  Hill  Dyoks  bum  their  dead, 
a  custom  which  they  have  clearly  adopted  from  the  Hindoos  who 
flourished  in  Western  Borneo  several  centuries  ago.  I  believe  oil 
the  people  of  this  tribe  in  Sarawak  Territory  practise  cremation  ex- 
cepting those  who  live  on  the  Sadong.  The  Sodong  Biver  Dyaks 
bury  their  dead,  and  bury  with  them  various  articles  belonging  to 
the  deceased,  especially  his  betol  box  with  fi-esli  sirih  leaves  (black 
pepper),  some  old  clothes  of  no  value,  and  perhaps  his  spear.  His 
land  is  then  divided  equally  among  his  children,  without  discrim- 
ination for  or  against  either  sex. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  have  no  written  language,  and  no  social  laws 
save  the  customs  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  ore  sur- 
prisingly well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  necessitiea  Chief- 
tainships are  hereditary,  but  their  chiefs  rule  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  and  without  the  power  to  oppress. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  have  dim  ideas  regarding  a  future  state  and 
a  Supreme  Spirit  named  Tupa  or  Jowata,  both  Hindoo  name& 
They  believe  the  good  Dyaks  go  to  a  place  under  the  earth, 
called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  happy,  and  that  the  bad  go  to  an- 
other place,  also  called  Sabyan,  where  they  are  not  happy.  A  few 
believe  that  sometimes  their  ancestors  take  the  form  of  deer  after 
death,  for  which  reason,  like  the  Hindoos  f ram  whom  the  idea  was 
probably  derived,  they  will  neither  kill  deer  nor  eat  of  their  flesh. 

Some  believe  that  certain  of  tlieir  warriors  become  "  wood- 
spirits,"  or  wood-devils  (antus),  after  death,  and  remain  on  earth  to 
plague  such  of  their  survivors  as  have  offended  or  injured  them. 
They  have  no  religious  ceremonies  or  observances  whatever,  nor 
any  conception  of  a  Gk>d  who  controls  tlie  destinies  of  men  for 
good  or  UL    In  these  people  we  see  morality  divorced  from  any 
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form  of  religion,  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  often  told  is  impos- 
sible. In  this  condition  they  are  happy  and  prosperous,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  end  of  human  existence. 

The  Mongol  Dtaks. 

Tlio  Mongol  Dyaks,  whom  I  regard  as  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Dyak  tiibes,  are  composed  of  the  Ida'ans,  or  Dusuns,  who  inhabit 
ike  northeastern  portion  of  the  island ;  the  Kadyans,  who  inhabit 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunei,  the  capital  of  Borneo  proper ; 
and  the  Muruts  and  Bisayas,  who  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  long 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  coimtry  of  the  Baram  Kyans 
on  the  south  and  the  Ida'ans  on  the  north,  and  stretching  from 
near  the  coast  of  Borneo  proi)er  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  island.  While  it  is  certain  that  future  explora- 
tions of  the  interior  of  Sabah  will  add  to  the  above  several  dans 
now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Bajus  and 
Lanuns  of  the  north  coast  are  excluded  from  the  Mongol  Dyak 
tribe.  The  former  are  Sea  Gipsies,  of  mixed  breed,  and  no  partic- 
ular nationality,  while  the  Tjanuns,  formerly  the  most  famous  pi- 
rates in  the  East  Indies,  came  to  the  north  coast  of  Borneo  from 
Mindanau,  one  of  the  most  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

For  the  most  definite  and  reliable  information  attainable  con- 
cerning these  sub-tribes  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  St  John's 
admirable  work,  **  life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East^"  from  which 
the  following  facts  are  drawn. 

The  Ida'ans  are  the  farthest  advanced  toward  civilization  of  all 
the  aboriginal  sub-tribes  in  Borneo,  and  from  the. fact  that  the 
language  of  the  other  three  sub-tribes  is  nearly  identical  with  theirs^ 
and  that  they  have  all  been  greatly  influenced  by  contact  with  the 
Chinese  in  former  years,  which  influence  still  affects  them,  I  con- 
sider it  both  convenient  and  desirable  to  group  them  together 
under  the  title  of  Mongol  Dyaka  The  Ida'ans^  who  number  about 
forty  thousand  souls,  and  constitute  perhaps  more  than  four-fifths 
of  Uie  proposed  tribal  groups  certainly  differ  vexy  strikingly  in 
many  respects  from  the  other  Dyak  tribes  ;  while  the  three  sub- 
tribes  which  we  associate  with  the  Ida'ans^  certainly  resemble  them 
more  than  they  do  any  others. 

The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  and  it  is  higUy  probable  that  they  once  belonged  to 
that  ixibe  ;  but,  by  the  onward  march  of  the  vrarlike  and  aggres- 
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bive  Kyana,  they  became  8eporat4Nl  from  the  main  boilj,  erer  anoe 
which  time,  even  down  to  the  preacnt  ilay,  their  imphicable  enemias 
liave  Hteoilily  driven  tlicni  northward  utep  by  step,  until  finally, 
]>erliapH  even  as  early  aa  tlie  end  of  the  preacnt  century,  tlieir  north- 
em  boundary  will  reach  the  country  of  the  Ida'ani,  and  the  three 
■ub-tribea  will  become  more  closely  related  than  now. 

The  Ida'ana  (or  Duauns),  according  to  St  John,*  are  eawntially 
the  same  in  api>earance  aa  tlie  Dyak  of  Sarawak,  tlie  Kyan,  the 
Munit  and  Blaaya.  Some  of  the  men  tattoo  alightly,  but  in  an  en- 
tirely diflTfrent  faahion  from  tlie  Kyana  They  are  clear-akinned 
and  have  guod-tcmpcre<l  countenancea.  The  women,  although  not 
good-looking,  are  not  ugly.  All  tlie  girla  and  young  women  wear 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  conceid  their  boaoma  :  their  petticoata  also  are 
longer  tlian  usual,  and  the  young  girla  (of  Ginambur)  had  the  front 
of  the  head  ahaved  like  Chinese  girbi.  Near  the  aea-coaat^  the  men 
wear  jacketa  and  trouaera,  but  aa  the  traveller  advancea  into  the  in- 
terior, the  amount  of  clothing  grailually  leaaena ;  cloth  garments 
being  seen  on  a  few  only  at  tlie  foot  of  Kina  Balu,  beyond  which  the 
people  are  aaid  to  wear  notliing  but  bark-clotli. 

Tlio  houaea  of  tlie  Ida'iuia  on  the  TamiMiauk  River,  Mr.  SL  John 
declares  to  bo  tlie  beat  he  ever  saw  among  the  Bomean  aborigines 
Some  were  "  boarded  with  finely-worked  planks  ;  '*  the  doon  were 
strong  and  excellently  niaile  ;  and  the  flooring  of  bamboos  beaten 
out,  which  in  one  house  at  leaat  waa  very  neat  and  free  from  all 
dirt  ^Vllile  aonio  havo  adopted  the  Chincae  custom  of  a  separate 
house  for  each  family,  <ithcni  <M!rupy  the  usual  long-houae  so  com- 
mon among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  with  the  o|k*u  hall  and  a  separate  room 
for  each  family. 

The  Ida'uus  are  essentially  agrioulturistii,  in  which  pursuit  they 
are  so  far  advanced  aa  to  use  the  ploui^h,  which  ia  very  simple  and 
made  entirely  of  woo<1,  and  also  an  etpially  rude  harrow.  Tbej 
raiao  rice,  sweet  ]K)tatoi*a»  yama,  maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco^  and 
cottiin.  *'  Simple  iia  thia  a^culture  ia,*'  aiiya  St  John,  "  it  is  ao- 
]>erior  to  any  tiling  that  ex  lata  to  the  southward  of  Brunei,  and  it 
wimld  \te  curious  if  wo  could  investigate  the  causes  that  have  ren- 
dere<l  this  snudl  [xirtion  of  I)<inieo,  1  Kit  ween  the  capital  and  Malludu 
liiiv,  Hu  Hujierior  in  agriculturt*  to  the  rest  I  think  it  ia  obvioualj 
n  rtrmiiiuit  of  ('hiiieai*  civilization."  .  .  .  "The  Ida'ana  also  use 
a  a]>ecica  of   alcilgo  niu<lo  of  ba2iib(M)s  and  drawn  by  buflUoea  to 
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take  their  heavy  goods  to  market  The  gardens  on  the  Tarawan 
are  well  kept  and  neatly  fenced  in." 

"  None  of  the  Ida'ans  pay  any  tribate  to  any  one,  and  no  one 
dares  to  oppress  them.  Each  village  is  a  separate  government,  and 
almost  each  house  indej^endent  They  have  no  established  ohiefs, 
but  follow  the  counsels  of  the  old  men  to  whom  they  are  related. 
They  have  no  regular  wars  .  .  .  and  their  feuds  are  but  petty 
quarrels.  Although  every  man  goes  armed,  perfect  security  exists, 
as  was  proven  by  the  troops  of  girls  working  in  the  fields  without 
protection." 

The  only  case  of  pilfering  from  a  white  man  by  a  Dyak  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  St  John,  when  among  the  Ida'ans,  which  may  also 
be  set  down  as  due  to  the  results  of  Chinese  influence  and  eiample 
in  former  timea 

The  Muruts  and  Bisayas  are  numerically  weakened  and  greatly 
impoverished  by  reason  of  the  oft-repeated  and  usually  suooesBful 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  Eyans  of  Baram.  They  are 
steadily  driven  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  live  in  constant 
fear  of  further  raids,  for,  be  it  remembered,  they  are  far  beyond 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Bajah  Brooke's  government 

"Orang  Murut"  means  literally  "mountain  man,"  and  those 
visited  by  St  John,  who  live  in  the  mountain  above  the  source  of 
the  Limbang  River,  he  thus  describes : 

The  men  wear  bear-skin  jackets,  and  head-dresses  of  bark  or- 
namented with  cowriea  Heavy  necklaces  of  beads  are  worn  1^ 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  with  many  rings  of  lead  worn  in  the 
rim  of  the  ear.  Some  young  girls  have  petticoats  composed  en- 
tirely of  beads  on  a  ground  work  of  doth  or  borL  The  girls  of 
this  tribe  also  twist  a  couple  of  fathoms  of  brass  wire  in  circles 
around  their  necks,  which  rise  from  the  shoulders  to  the  chin  like 
a  small  hoop-skirt 

The  Limbang  Muruts  live  in  long  houses,  one  of  which  con- 
tained fifty  doors,  and  the  long  hall  was  closed  in  and  filled  witli 
fireplacea 

The  Eadyan%  who  are  few  in  number  and  live  only  about 
Brunei,  are  the  only  dan  of  the  aborigines  who  have  taken  kindly 
to  the  haunts  of  civilization  and  choose  to  dwell  near  the  dty,  and 
many  even  within  it  Although  like  the  Ida'ans,  they  learned  their 
agriculture  from  the  Chinese  during  the  present  century,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Malays  has  been  suffident  to  convert  them  nearly  all  to 
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Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  Sea  Dj^kn,  the  ywxunm 
tribes  may  be  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  aummariied  form  in 
the  following  manner,  to  ahow  their  oomparatife  rank  at  viewed 
from  different  standpoints : 


Morally. 

Ist  HiU  Djaka 

2d.  ScaDjaka 

3d.  Mongol  Dyaks 

4tL  Kyaus 


Mentally. 

Sea  Dyoks 
Hill  Dyaks 
Kyana 
Mongol  Dyaks 


Phymcatty. 

Sea  Dyaks 
Kyans 
HiU  Dyaks 
Mongol  DyakSb 
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medium  stature,  the  tallest  Sibuyau  man  that  I  saw  being  barely 
five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  while  the  majority  were  under  five 
feet  three.  The  men  are  well  proportioned  but  sparely  built^  and 
not^  as  a  rule,  what  would  bo  called  muscular.  Their  form  donotoB 
activity,  speed,  and  endurance,  rather  than  great  strength ;  precisely 
the  qualities  most  required  by  a  denizen  of  the  jungle.  While  this 
is  true  of  the  men  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means  imcommon  to  meet 
thick-set  and  muscular  individuals ;  almost  the  first  Dyok  I  saw, 
Dundang,  was  a  fleshy  native  Herculea  Their  movements  are 
easy  and  graceful,  their  carriage  always  erect;  and  in  manner 
they  are  independent  and  dignified,  though  naturally  polite  and 
respectful  They  have  neither  the  insolence  of  the  African,  the 
fawning  obsequiousness  of  the  Hindoo  nor  the  hypocritical  for- 
mality of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Dyak,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
dirt,  is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  man  in  more  respects  than  one,  but 
nothing  commands  him  to  me  more  strongly  than  his  simple  hon- 
esty and  manly  independence. 

The  color  of  a  typical  Sea  Dyak  is  dark-brown  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  yellow  ;  his  hair  is  jet-black  and  falls  in  graceful,  flowing 
locks  upon  his  shoulders  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight  and 
characterless  like  that  of  the  Malay&  His  costume  consists  of  the 
chawat,  a  piece  of  cotton  or  bark-cloth  about  five  feet  long  wound 
tightly  around  the  waist  and  drawn  between  the  legs  with  one  end 
hanging  down  apron-wise  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  He  also 
wears  a  sort  of  turban  of  red  cotton  doth,  or  perhaps  a  bandanna 
or  bark-cloth,  or  he  may  wear  nothing  at  all  on  his  head.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  Sibuyaus  wear  a  small  coffin- 
shaped  mat  depending  behind  from  the  chawat,  and  reaching  from 
the  small  of  the  back  half  way  down  the  thigh,  evidently  to  be 
used  as  a  seat  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  Sea  Dyak  men 
wear  sleeveless  jackets  of  red  cotton  cloth  padded  with  cotton,  when 
going  to  war,  but  the  few  I  saw  worn  in  the  piping  times  of  peace 
were  very  common-looking  garments  of  dingy  white,  or  coarse 
brown  doth,  the  latter  of  native  manufacture. 

The  Sea  Dyak  women,  or  at  least  those  of  the  Sibuyau  tribe,  are 
much  Ughter  in  color  than  the  men,  the  yellow  tint  predominating. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  handsome,  but  I  saw  among  them  a  few  who 
were  deddedly  good-looking,  if  not  even  pretty.  I  particularly 
remember  two  girls  that  I  saw  in  Dundang's  village,  near  Simujan. 
one  of  whom  was  his  sister.  Both  were  exceedingly  comely  girls^ 
whose  good  features,  and  plump,  well-moulded  figures  would  do 
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DO  discredit  to  •  Teniu  de  HedioL  As  a  ml«  I  fear  I  do  not 
sppndate  the  beantiea  of  dark-ekiiuied  mmtoi,  and  I  navsr  yet  iatr 
ons  who  wonld  jostiff  erea  a  mild  form  of  amotitmal  deaoriptioD, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  stezeo^ped  racing  in  whidh  flie  f^^i-^  lan- 
guage is  often  pumped  dij  ot  adjectives  with  wbioh  io  oouTej'  a 
faint  idea  of  a  beantiful  oreataze.  For  onoe,  howerar,  I  was  ^ad 
that  the  Dyak  women  are  partial  to  "  fall  diasi^"  and  I  looked  at 
those  two  forest  belles  with  imdiagaiaed  but  rsspeotfol  admiratitm. 
I  remember  another  yoong  woman,  in  a  fool-smelling  Tillage  near 
Fadang  Lake^  whose  fooe  was  preoiselj  like  that  ol  Bapbad'a  Ss- 
tine  Kbdonna,  exoept  that  it  was  browniah  jdlow.  Her  extremdf 
penaiTe  and  halt  sad  expreemon  fastened  my  attention  inalantlj. 
She  had  a  jnettrf  oral  faoe  of  a  rerj  difllBrent  ootline  from  the  Epi- 
cal Dyak  woman,  and  her  whole  expression  was  strangely  pecnliar 
for  a  natiTe.    I  imagine  it  wag  oaosed  hj  lote-sjeknaas. 

But  the  Sea  Djak  women  in  genenl  are  by  no  means  l)ad46ok- 
ing.  Tbeirfoces  are  bri^^  intelligent  and  interesting;  and  I  dan 
say  others  wonld  call  many  of  them  pretty.  As  a  rtde  thcpy  are 
handsomer  than  the  men.  Some  that  I  saw  wars  so  olear^ddnned 
and  li^t  as  to  be  really  a  dark  yellow,  but  sufficiently  wanned 
with  brown  to  make  it  healthy-looking,  and  far  from  dieagreeable- 
Tbeir  eyes  are  always  jeUblnck  and  sparkling,  and  their  boir,  which 
is  abundant,  well-kept,  mid  drawn  straiglit  back  without  porting, 
is  likewise  glosqr  and  block  as  a  raven's  wing.  Their  teeib,  oUa  I 
are  also  blaok  bom  chewing  betel,  which  likewise  reddens  their 
lips  for  the  time  being.  Tlteir  busts,  which  ore  always  exposed,  are 
generally  plomp  and  well-formed  until  old  age  mora  all  each  beauty 
and  leares  the  skin  hongbg  from  the  shrunken  sides  in  hundreds 
of  wrinkles  and  folds.  The  girls  marry  at  sixteen  and  are  old 
women  at  thirty. 

Ordinarily  a  Dyak  woman's  solo  article  of  wearing  apparel  is  the 
bedonft  or  pettiooat  fastened  at  tbe  waist  by  being  tucked  over  and 
under  a  belt  <d  rattans  dyed  black,  and  falls  witliin  about  three 
inchea  of  the  knee.  This  garment  is  usually  of  native  cotton  olotb, 
and  aometimes  Tsry  prettily  figured.  Tbe  women  living  around 
Padang  I^ke,  and  a  few  on  the  Simujon,  have  jackets  of  red  or 
brown  cotton  (doUi  with  sleeves,  which  they  always  wear  when  at 
work  in  the  fields ;  also  wide  conical  bats,  of  Malay  pattern,  mode 
very  pretty  with  fine  rattan  splints  dyed  in  Torioue  colors.  Both 
bat  and  jacket  are  always  worn  when  they  go  visiting,  or  trading 
down  the  river  to  Simujan.     The  picture  which  I  remember  most 
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vividly  in  connection  with  mj  List  trip  down  the  Stmnjoip 
Nooniiong  sitting  in  the  stern  of  Hakka's  prau,  paddling  and 
ing  for  him,  clad  in  a  jacket  of  turkey  red,  and  a  gorgeoua  Malay 
hat»  mmilar  to  the  one  she  made  for  me,  her  long  black  hair  alraam- 
ing  down  her  back,  the  water  flying  from  her  paddle  and  the  rain 
pouring  down  uix>n  ua  alL 

The  ornaments  of  tlie  Sea  Dyak  women  oonsiai  of  many  eoOs  of 
thick  braas  wire,  sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  fitting  tightly, 
occasionally  braas  spiral,  worn  round  the  waist  when  they  are  ridi 
enough  to  afford  it,  and  coils  of  split  rattan,  dyed  dark  red  or  Uack 
when  the  brass  is  beyond  their  purchase.  Loose  rings  and  ooila  of 
the  same  material  are  sometimes  hung  around  the  neck  alao^  and 
half  cover  the  breast  Beads  I  never  saw  worn  on  the  neck.  Tlwy 
also  wear  coils  of  brass  wire,  or  else  large  hollow  braoeleis  of  silver, 
on  their  arms  from  the  wrist  upwnnl,  when  they  can  afford  it.  lir. 
Hanghton  informed  me  that  omamenta  of  gold  and  silver  w«ra 
quite  common  among  the  people  of  Sakarran  and  Seriba%  the 
result  of  their  piratical  habits  in  former  times.  The  only  om^ 
ments  I  saw  worn  on  tlio  lower  limbs,  were  legleta  of  rattan  and 
sometimes  brass  wire,  worn  immediately  below  the  knee,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  five.  Some  of  the  women  wore  a  large  om^ 
ment  like  a  silver  rosette  on  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  beaten  hollow  on 
the  inside  and  held  by  being  rivoteil  through  the  flesh.  I  was  fold 
that  these  are  made  of  gold  when  the  wearer's  husband  is  rieh 
enough  to  affonl  it 

Tlio  men  of  Sibuyau  wore  very  ncatly-maile  armlets  and  leglele 
of  braidc<I  rattan,  some  extremely  narrow  and  otlieni  half  an  indi 
wide.  Tlie  men  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  wear  a  number  of  braaa 
or  copper  rings  of  different  sizes  in  the  rim  of  each  ear  one  above 
anoUier,  tlio  largest  below,  the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  often  three 
or  four  togctlier,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  tlie  lobe  of  the 
car.  With  the  men  of  those  two  clans,  this  custom  is  so  nniverad 
tliat  they  are  everywhere  recognized  by  it  In  former  timea  the  HiH 
Dyaks  usetl  to  say,  *'  Beware  uf  the  men  witli  many  rings  in  their 
cars ;  tliey  are  always  bad  men."  I  liave  never  seen  a  qiecimen  of 
the  head-dress  worn  by  the  Sea  Dyaks  when  on  the  war-path,  bol 
Mr.  Uaughton  described  it  to  me  as  a  three-inch-wide  band  of  elolh 
or  bark-cloth  with  cowries  sewn  u]x>n  it,  worn  tightly  around  the 
head  from  which  there  stand  up  from  six  to  a  dosen  of 'the 
black-boiuleil  tiul  foiithcm  of  the  rhinoceros  hombilL 

The  weapons  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  really  insignificant  in 
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pwiaon  with  the  varlike,  aad  onoe  pzatioal  propeniotiM  of  ttte 
peopla  Their  anna  ore  neither  nnmerons  in  kind  nor  eUbonta  in 
desi^  and  it  ia  mtprinng  thet  soob  ledonbtebla  warriors  haTe  not 
developed  we^Hma  it  better  fuhion,  man  daborate  onianientatioo» 
and  greater  Tarietj.  Lt  the  Blatter  of  both  wai^Mnis  and  ahieldi  of 
all  kindi^  the  ETans  far  ■tupaas  both  the  HiU  and  the  Ben  Djaka. 
Tb9  orma  of  the  latter  oonaiBt  ordinazilj  of  a  oooimon  panntg  or 
chopper,  in  ahape,  aize,  and  weight  doed;  neemUing  a  farmer'a 
com-knifa  Itia  not  so  heavy  aa  the  panmglatc^  nor  ao  long;  but 
in  good  hands  it  ia  enough.  Like  the  latter  we^ion  it  ia  coined  ia 
a  wooden  aheath  m  the  left  nde.  Ihoea  to  be  aeeo  now  among 
Uie  Bee  DTOka  are  ytxj  rough,  oonunoo-looking  inatmmenti^  noi 
worth  keeping  aa  oozioaitie^  and  thdr  aole  use  now  ia  in  tlte  nerer- 
ending,  but  wboDj  bloodleM,  oonfliot  whioh  the  Pjak  wagea  witti 
thejuDf^ 

As  before  stated,  the  Sea  X>yakB  never  use  tbe  aampilan  and 
poisoned  arrows.  Their  Bpears  ore  as  cheap-IookiDg  and  destitute 
of  all  omamont  as  their  porongs,  being  simply  a  piece  of  eteet  hom- 
mered  into  a  rough-looking  blade,  8^  inches  long  by  1^  ^vide;  set 
into  a  stout  handle  of  rattan  five  feet  long. 

I  did  not  see  nny  genuine  war  boats,  and  for  a  full  description 
of  them  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Low'a  "  Sarawak,"  p.  21G.  It  is 
there  stated  that  "their  war-boats,  which  ore  callod  'baukongs,' 
are  generally  of  great  length,  frequently  oa  much  oa  seventy  feet. 
They  are  built  very  high  abaft,  and  high  forward,  .  .  .  from  a  flat 
keel,  without  timbers  of  any  sort,  the  planka  being  merely  sewn  one 
to  the  other,  or  rather  tied  by  rattans,  through  holes  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  calked  with  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  tribe  Mi/rla- 
cttE,  and  payed  with  a  preparation  of  dammar  and  oils.  .... 
They  are  sometimes  steered  with  a  rudder,  but  more  frequently  by 
paddles,  and  from  the  assistance  the  men  paddling  them  are  able 
to  give,  they  turn  as  on  a  pivot."  The  planks  from  which  these 
boats  are  made  are  all  hewn  out,  Crusoe  fashion,  with  "biliongs," 
two  only  being  obtained  from  a  large  tree  and  that  only  with  infi- 
nite labor,  it  being  very  necessary  that  all  the  planks  should  be  of 
the  some  length  as  the  "bonkong."  "These  boale,  according  to 
their  size,  carry  crews  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  men,  .  .  and  I 
ahould  think  it  probable  that  no  boats  in  the  world  could  equal 
them  in  speed."* 
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Eveiy  Sea  Dyak  prau  or  largo  boat  aboye  the  size  of  a  imall 
aampao,  or  dug-out  cauoe,  is  ]>ro>ii Jed  with  a  tight  roof  of  kadjanga 
Bupportcd  upon  aiid  hmheil  to  a  Bkoleton  frame-work  of  polea.  Vie 
hull  ia  decked  over  from  stem  to  atem  witli  an  open  frame-work  of 
elata  of  the  nibong  iNilm,  or  of  polee,  except  tliat  an  opening  ia  left 
amidfihips,  whereby  to  bale  out  tlie  craft  when  it  leaka  All  the 
prauB,  or  nearly  all,  are  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  bankong% 
of  planks  sewn  together  with  rattans. 

Thanks  to  the  benign  influence  of  Rajali  Brooke's  goTeniment» 
my  knowledge  of  the  Dyaks  as  warriors  was  obtained  wholly 
at  second  liand,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Sir  James  and  hia  suc- 
cessor. From  the  finit,  it  has  been  tlie  leading  principle  of  both 
to  maintain  peace  in  Sarawak,  jicaceably,  if  possible,  but  if  not|  to 
fight  for  it  Tlie  Sibuyau  clan  has  always  been  tlie  staunch  ally  of 
the  government  in  its  eflbrts  to  subdue,  first  the  hostile  and  pirati- 
cal sea  tribes,  and  lastly  tlie  Kyana  The  powerful  and  war- 
like clans  of  Sakarran  and  Soribas  maintained  a  close  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  and  were  openly  hostile  toward  all  their  neigh- 
bors. For  many  years  their  power  remained  unbroken  and  they 
successfully  made  one  piratical  foray  after  another  against  the  Si- 
buyaus,  Ballows,  UnduiMi,  and  the  Hill  Dyaks  in  general  ^le 
latter  people,  being  badly  scattered  and  apparently  incapable  of 
forming  strong  defensive  alliances,  sufTenxI  terribly  and  thouasnda 
of  them  were  killed  and  beheailcil,  while  thousands  more  (women 
and  children)  were  made  the  Ufo-long  slaves  of  tlicir  fierce  captorSb 

But  the  advent  of  Sir  James  Brooke  and  tlie  forces  he  vras  able 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  he  hud  e8|X)ii8ed,  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  The  pirates  of  Sakarran  and  Seribas  were  attacked  again 
and  again  by  Captain  Keppel  and  the  forces  of  the  Dulo  and 
Phlegtthon,  aided  by  Sir  James  autl  lus  fleet  of  Dyak  warrion^  and, 
after  n*peatcd  and  well- merited  thrashings,  finally  submitted. 

Tliis  left  but  one  hostile  tri1>o  in  the  territory,  the  Kyana,  which 
submit tetl  in  1H(>3,  since  which  time  Sarawak  has  been  quiet»  save 
now  and  then  when  some  art  of  insolence  or  crime  rendered  it  ne^ 
cssary  to  diiAcipIine  some  ])articular  chief  by  means  of  a  small  ex- 
pe<lition.  At  present,  life  and  pro])erty  are  as  secure  in  Sarawak 
as  in  any  ouuntr}'  in  the  world. 

Tlic  Dyak  nioilvs  of  wiirfure  most  preferred  are  preeiMly  the 
same  as  thuHo  of  the  1>eut  traint^l  warriors  of  Europe  and  Amerieai 
^iz.,  eitlitT  to  uttJick  in  overwhelming;  fon*u  and  crush  with  num- 
bers, or  to  tuku  the  enemy  by  suq)rise  and  therefore  at  a  great 
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disadvantage.  Dyak  fighting  was  usuallj  done  at  close  quarters ; 
and  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  combatants  has  often  excited  the 
admiration  of  trained  European  fighting  men.  In  former  times 
the  villages  were  mostly  fortified  by  stockades  of  thick  planks  or 
posts  set  up  high  all  aroimd  them,  while  some  were  built  on  bilian 
posts  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  more  safe  from  attack. 

From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Sea  Dyaks, 
Hill  Dyaks,  and  Kyans  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  dain  enemies  and 
keep  the  cleaned  ekuUs  as  trophiea  Formerly  each  warrior  kept 
his  own  trophies,  and,  in  many  clans,  a  Dyak  girl  would  scorn  a 
suitor  who  had  not  taken  a  head.  A  warrior's  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  or  child  could  only  be  assuaged  with  a  fresh  head,  taken 
by  himself,  of  course,  and  the  death  of  a  chief  often  involved  a 
regular  head-hunting  expedition.  When  a  renowned  warrior  died 
it  was  supposed  that  he  could  not  rest  quietly  in  his  grave  until  a 
head  had  been  taken  in  his  name. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  custom  of  head-hunting  incidental 
to  war  degenerated  into  a  murderous  craze  for  making  ooUectiona 
of  human  skulls,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  attending  their 
acquisition.  It  is  charged  that  the  Malays  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this  result^  on  the  ground  that  they  encouraged  the  powerful 
tribes  to  attack  the  weaker  ones,  for  the  sake  of  getting  as  many 
heads  as  possible,  while  the  Malays,  who  aided  and  abetted  the 
pirates,  took  the  plunder  and  slaves  as  their  share  of  the  spoil 
The  heads  were  no  longer  regarded  as  trophies  of  indiridual  valor 
in  the  field,  but  all  became  the  property  of  the  dan  as  a  whole,  and 
the  end  sought  by  each  was  to  have  its  collection  of  heads  surpass 
those  of  its  neighbors  in  point  of  number.  Often  all  the  adults  of 
a  village,  both  women  and  men  were  swept  into  the  vortex,  the 
children  only  being  spared  to  keep  as  slave& 

I  think  Sir  James  Brooke  showed  a  greater  depth  of  wisdom  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Sarawak  natives  than  any  one  else  who  has  ever 
occupied  a  similar  position.  For  example,  instead  of  preadiing 
and  making  laws  from  the  very  first  against  all  head-taking,  and 
thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Dyaks^  he  taught  them  that 
a  head  trophy  was  an  emblem  of  cowardice  unless  taken  in  ftax 
fight ;  that  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  defenceless  and  inoffensive  per- 
son was  a  wicked  murder,  sudi  as  no  true  warrior  could  be  guilty 
of  without  disgrace.  This  prindple  once  admitted,  it  was  an  ea^ 
task  to  teach  them  the  folly  and  crime  of  warring  for  heads  alone^ 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  petty  wars  altogether.  With  due  oonsist- 
80 
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ency  however,  when  t)io  wild  warriors  of  tlie  jungle  gmthered  by 
thouaanib  to  support  the  Rajah  during  the  Cliinese  insurrection  in 
1857,  he  gave  them  periiiisHion  to  cut  off  the  head  of  every  man  fooml 
wearing  a  queua  Since  tliat  time  tlie  heads  taken  in  Sarawak 
have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  the  takers  liavo,  in  neariy  every 
case,  been  treated  as  ordinary  murderers. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  all  constructed  on  predaely 
the  same  plan  as  the  one  dcscribcil  in  a  previous  chapter  (page 
355),  except  that^  where  a  rillage  is  very  large,  a  number  of  smaller 
long  houses  are  built  instead  of  a  single  continuous  structure  of 
enormous  length.  I  have  never  seen  a  house  longer  than  that  al- 
ready described,  which  was  one  hundre<l  and  ninety  feet^  but  one 
of  the  Sibuyau  long-houses  on  the  Lundu  River  is  six  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  contains  rooms  for  as  many  as  fifty  families 

Another  house  of  the  same  tribe  situatetl  on  a  little  creek  below 
Simujan  was  describcil  by  Sir  JiimcH  Brooke  as  being  257  yards,  or 
771  feet  in  lengtli ! 

Host  of  tlie  Sibuyau  village-houses  are  raised  about  eight  feet 
above  tlio  ground  ;  but  some  nro  twelve  ;  and  others  again  only 
four  or  fiva  Extomolly,  Uiey  are  nil  weather-beaten,  gray,  and 
wholly  unpicturesque-looking  structures,  but  sometimes  are  very 
prettily  surrounded  by  banana  and  cocoanut  trees. 

Within,  they  are  clean  enough,  because  all  the  dirt  and  litter 
falls  of  itself  through  the  slatteil  tloor  ;  but  Uie  ground  underneath 
is  usually  covered  with  litter,  iieqiotunlly  wet  and  mouldy  from  tha 
water  thrown  down  through  the  floor  above  and,  being  tlie  favorila 
resort  of  the  pigs  of  tlio  village,  often  sinells  horribly.  Sometimes 
the  pigs  are  kept  in  a  sty  underneath  the  long-house.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  oKl  villages  arc  the  most  foul  smelling,  and  tha 
European  traveller  should  c|uart€r  in  a  new  house  whenever 
sible. 

The  house  in  which  I  s])ent  a  fortnight  at  Padang  Lake 
tained  four  rooms,  and  was  built  in  Al)out  four  weeks  by  Hakka 
and  another  Dyak.  All  the  materials  cumo  from  the  adjoining 
jun^^le,  except  the  Uirce  hundred  and  fifty  attaps  composing  tha 
roof,  which  were  made  on  tiie  Sebangon  River,  below  Simujan.  and 
coNt  72  cts.  i>er  hundrcil.     The  entire  house  was  valued  at  |40. 

I  iH'lievc  the  Sea  Ih'oks  arc  the  only  people  in  the  world  whoaa 
villa«?es  consist  of  a  single  structure  under  one  immense  root  tha 
greater  jxtrtion  of  which  is  owned  in  common.  No  greater  proof 
of  their  |)caceful  domestic  and  social  habits  could  be  desired  tlMUi 
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the  fact  that  from  five  to  fifty  families,  according  to  the  mze  of  the 
long-house,  can  live  under  one  roof  without  coming  to  blows. 

Fancy  twenty  Anglo-Saxon  women  living  with  their  husbands 
and  children  in  twenty  rooms,  along  one  side  of  a  vast  open  hall 
which  serves  as  work-room  and  play-room  for  all  The  amount  of 
quarrelling,  slandering,  back-biting,  childndapping,  and  ohild-fighi- 
ing  which  would  take  place  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate.  And 
yet  among  the  Dyaks  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  like  high 
words,  much  less  a  regular  quarrel,  between  either  children  or 
adults.  The  people  with  whom  I  lived  at  Padang  Lake  and  on  the 
Sibuyau  were  always  light-hearted,  and  generally  even  merry.  It 
was  truly  refreshing  to  see  people  so  universaUy  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

They  always  rise  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  about  six  o'clock  ; 
each  family  Idndles  a  fire  in  its  own  private  room,  and  boils  the 
morning  meal  of  rice  or  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot  or  joint  of 
bamboo.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  on  hand  the  flesh  of 
any  animal,  that  also  is  boiled  or  roasted  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
meaL  When  eating,  they  squat  upon  a  mat  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  around  the  vessels  containing  the  food,  and  all  eat  vnth 
their  fingers.  The  drinking-water  is  contained  in  a  five-foot  sec- 
tion of  bamboo  which  stands  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  After  eat- 
ing, the  Dyak  takes  a  drink,  rinses  his  mouth,  takes  down  his  pa- 
rong,  juah,  and  tambuk  and  prepares  to  set  out  If  he  intends 
to  go  into  the  jungle  to  search  for  gutta,  honey,  dammar  gum,  or 
rattans,  or  to  hunt  or  snare  game,  he  takes  vrith  him  also  his  spear, 
biliong  (axe),  and  his  dogs,  if  he  has  any.  If  his  day's  work  lies  in 
his  field  he  takes  vdth  him  his  wife  and  older  children  to  help  plant 
or  reap  the  paddi,  or  clear  the  ground,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Late  in  Uie  afternoon  he  returns,  his  basket  laden  either  with 
rice,  bananas  or  other  fruity  or  such  jungle  products  as  he  has  been 
able  to  secure.  By  the  time  supper  is  eaten  it  is  nighty  and  time 
to  light  the  smoky  dammar  torches,  by  the  flickering  light  of  which 
both  men  and  women  make  mats  and  baskets^  boil  gatta^  make  new 
paddles  or  biliong  handles,  and  work  busily  until  bedtima  If  there 
are  visitors,  work  is  partly  suspended  in  order  that  the  evening 
may  be  spent  in  giving  and  receiving  the  news. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  young  and  unmarried  men  and  strangers 
climb  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft  over  the  long  hall,  and,  after  stretch- 
ing their  limbs  upon  their  mats^  lie  there  singing  and  chattering 
until  they  fall  asleep. 
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The  married  couples  and  their  amall  children  and  girlt  retira 
to  their  rooma,  and  spread  their  mats  upon  the  floor,  being  naoally 
provided  with  dingy  cotton-cloth  curtaina  as  a  protection  against 
tlie  mosquitoes.  The  vralls  are  thin  and  slight,  but  I  nerer  heanl 
issuing  from  within  them  any  sounds  of  curtain-lecturing,  bicker- 
ing, or  worse  still,  wife-beating,  such  as  came  to  my  ean  in  the 
hotels  at  Calcutta,  Colombo,  and  Demerara.  I  haTe  often  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  a  Dyak  should  go  to  beating  hia  wile 
and  slie  to  screaming.  I  am  sure  lua  neighbors  would  interfi 
vigorously. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dyaks  generally  are  fond  of  ami 
menta,  although  they  have  no  games  of  chance  or  mental  akilL 
The  people  of  Bluka  have  great  sport  swinging  with  a  long  raltaa 
attached  to  a  high  derrick  and  guyed  to  keep  it  from  swaying  to 
and  fro.  A  ladder  is  planted  a  short  distance  off  from  which  to 
start,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  men  often  swing  together,  the  outmdsn 
clinging  to  tlie  arms  and  logs  of  the  otherai*  The  children  of  the 
Hill  Dyaks  at  Sluipio  play  witli  pog-toiw  precisely  as  do  thoeo  of 
England,  spinning  tlicm,  and  tlurowing  one  si)inning  top  at  another 
to  knock  it  out  of  placo-f  The  Uallow  Dyaks  pby  prisoner's  baae 
and  international  "  tug-of-war  **  in  the  most  approved  style,  and 
the  Sakarrans  are  much  given  to  such  athletic  sports  as  mestliim, 
sham-fighting,  jumping,  running,  and  swinging.^  The  Kennowile 
are  gooil  at  dancing  in  time  to  music,  and  entertain  the  visitor 
with  a  '*  mias  dance,**  *'  deer  dance,'*  regular  war  dance,  all  in 
tumo,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  a  well-acted  pantomimic 
Bcntation  of  the  various  events  in  a  head-hunting  expedition,  the 
start,  tlie  jouniey,  the  surprise,  the  fight,  head-taking,  defeat*  re* 
treat,  etc.  § 

Mr.  A.  R  Wallace  describes  his  attempt  to  initiate  some  Dyak 
children  into  the  mysteries  of  cat*s  cnulle,  but  he  succeeded  eo 
I)oorly  that,  out  of  comiHu«ion,  the  children  took  the  string  and 
showed  him  tlie  proi^cr  way  to  do  it 

Tlie  only  amusements  I  saw  among  tlie  Sibuyaua  were  of  a 
musical  cliaracter.  The  {leople  of  Qumbong's  village,  with  whom 
I  liveil  at  the  head  of  the  Sibuyau,  were  deciiledly  muaical,  and 
scarcely  an  evening  i>as8Gil  without  a  performance  of  some  kind. 


*  TUjah  nrooktf.  "  T«n  Yeani  in  Sarawak.  "  f  Hagh  Low.  **8srawak." 

X  Spi*n!k«*r  Si.  Juhu,  *'  Liff  tn  thi*  Ki»rt*sU  of  the  Far 
^  FrvUerick  Uu/I«,  "  Adv«utur«s  Aiuudi{  th«  Djrak& 
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Le  Tiao  was  ihe  fiddler  of  the  crowd,  but^  while  his  instrument 
was  by  long  odds  the  most  elaborate  and  pretentious;  the  sounds 
it  produced  were  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as  the  darionei-like 
notes  of  the  numerous  reeds,  made  like  a  shepherd's  pipe,  which 
the  men,  women,  and  children  were  so  fond  of  playing  upon  in 
concert  The  women  had  still  another  instrument^  made  of  a  piece 
of  bamboo  like  a  large  organ-reed,  the  tongue  of  which  was  made 
to  vibrate  sharply  by  jerking  a  string  attached  to  one  end.  The 
instrument  was  held  all  the  while  firmly  against  the  teeth  and  the 
operator  breathed  forcibly  upon  the  vibrating  tongue  of  the  in- 
strument^ thereby  producing  a  few  harp-like  notea  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult instrument  to  play  upon,  but  one  evening,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  merry  concert  given  by  several  of  the  women  in  my  apart- 
ment^ I  wrestled  with  ye  Dyak  harp  until  I  threw  it^  and  snooeeded 
in  playing  upon  it  as  well  as  the  others,  to  their  great  satlsbotion 
and  amusement  After  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  keep 
from  laughing  while  we  all  played  together. 


Oyk  Harp. 

Upon  great  occasions,  such  as  the  gathering  of  the  harvest^  the 
marriage  of  a  person  of  note  in  the  tribe,  or  the  visit  of  some 
European  of  distinction,  the  Bajah  for  instance,  the  Dyaks  gather 
for  a  grand  feast  Pigs  are  killed  and  cooked,  rice^  fruits»  and 
vegetables  are  provided  and  also  a  liberal  supply  of  tuak,  or  palm 
toddy,  upon  which  all  the  men  are  expected  to  get  drunk.  The 
company  feeds  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  then  the  dancing 
and  drhiking  begin.  It  is  upon  these  occasions  only  that  the 
Dyaks  drink  liquor  and  get  drunk,  and  after  the  women  take  from 
the  men  all  their  weapons  to  prevent  accidents  they  go  to  work  de- 
liberately to  make  their  husbands,  lovers,  and  friends  of  the  male 
sex  roaring  drunk.  A  Dyak  girl  considers  it  the  grandest  fun  in 
the  world  to  coax  a  redoubtable  warrior  into  drinking  until  he  is 
unable  to  stand. 

I  never  saw  a  Dyak  feast,  nor  an  intoxicated  Dyak,  nor  even  a 
drop  of  the  tuak  which  lays  the  warriors  low  at  their  feastsL 
In  this  connection,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  quote  Mr.  Frederiok 
Boyle's  observations  and  reflections  upon  a  feast  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated among  the  Seribas  Dyaka 
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"  In  England  such  a  scene  of  dmnkenneM  and  unooath  manri- 
ment  would  neceaBaril j  be  coarse  and  disgusting  to  the  last  degree^ 
but  among  these  savages  it  is  not  so.  We  did  not  see  a  aingla  act 
of  impropriety  even  among  the  most  reckless  of  the  re¥eUer%  and 
the  brutality  inseparable  from  a  '  heavy  wine '  at  Oxford  or  Can- 
bridge  was  utterly  absent  We  were  assured  that  during  tha 
whole  festivity  decorum  would  be  maintained  as  strictly  as  it  wsa 
in  our  presence,  nor  would  any  Dyak  dream  of  violating  the  laws 
of  decency  and  good  temper.  Wliether  this  be  owing  to  the  na- 
tional diaracter,  or  the  quality  of  tlie  liquor  I  cannot  judge,  inaa- 
much  as  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  swallow  enough  of  the  latter 
to  decide  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  barbarous  manhooil  and 
savage  modesty  were  the  principal  causes  of  pubUc  decency-  llnia 
it  happened  that  a  scene  which,  according  to  all  precedent,  ahould 
have  been  disgusting,  turned  out  to  be  pleasantly  amusing."* 

So  it  seems  the  Dyak  is  a  gentleman,  even  when  drunk. 

This  reminds  me  to  speak  of  woman's  social  position  among 
the  Sea  Dyaks.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  she  is  oonaidered 
man's  equal,  except  in  fighting  and  hunting.  Her  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration,  and  her  advice  is  always  asked  in  all 
matters  of  importance.  In  speaking  of  the  women  of  the  lingga 
Dyaks,  the  present  Rajali  Brooke  remarks :  "  I  soon  learned  thai 
great  power  and  influence  is  attacheil  to  their  opinions  on  matters 
in  general,  and  tluit  to  stand  well  with  them  was  more  than  half  of 
any  Dyak  battle."  f 

One  great  secret  of  the  pleasant  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
Dyaks  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  parents  tliink  too  much  of  their  children 
to  make  them  many  against  their  will,  or  from  mercenary  motives 

The  Sibuyaus  behove  in  strict  chastity,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  and  lapses  from  virtue  are  considered  higlily  shamefuL 
Strangely  enough,  these  simple-mimleil  savages,  without  writtan 
law  antl  wholly  without  religion,  hold  that  in  cases  of  unchaatity,  or 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  relation,  the  man  in  the  case  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  woman.  Both  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
towanl  tlio  remainder  of  the  coniniunity,  and  tlie  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment are  ufiarcd  etfuaHy  by  both  partinpaiUn  in  tlie  crime. 

How  very  different  is  this  from  the  improved  customs  of  Chii^ 
tian  lauds.     Wo  say  that  wluit  is  folly  in  a  man  becomea  crima  in 


*  AilrenlurrN  aiuuuk  Uim  Djaki,  p.  349. 
t  Tan  Y«an  lu  Svawak,  I.,  130. 
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a  woman.  A  man  may  be  as  ''fast"  as  he  pleases^  or,  as  his  means 
will  let  him,  so  long  as  he  preseires  the  veneering  on  his  charac- 
ter. He  may  be  guilty  of  open  harlotry,  or  ruin  an  innocent  girl 
every  year  or  two,  and  he  will  still  be  smilingly  welcomed  in  polite 
society.  He  goes  his  way  securely,  proudly,  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
both  men  and  women,  and  if  he  is  only  rich,  is  fawned  upon  as 
much  as  ever.  How  is  it  with  the  woman  in  the  case  ?  One  single 
step  aside  from  tlie  path  of  virtue,  one  little  stumble,  and  no  matter 
what  the  temptation  or  the  palliating  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
atrocious  the  betrayal,  she  goes  down.  Into  the  mire  she  goes, 
howled  at  and  spat  upon  by  her  sisters,  forsaken  instantly  by  the 
whole  world,  and  literally  sent  to  helL  What  is  there  on  earth 
to-day  more  deplorably  and  hopelessly  faulty  than  the  social  laws 
of  the  "highest  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen?"  Even  the 
unlettered  savages  of  the  jungle  have  a  better  state  of  society 
than  we. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty amongst  the  Dyaks,  but  the  actual  and  universal  observance 
of  these  rights  by  any  class  of  people  in  this  thievish  world  is  so 
phenomenal  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  allude  to  the  subject 
again.  In  civilized  countries,  and  almost  all  others  except  Borneo, 
every  man  is  not  treated  precisely  as  a  thie(  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
who  has  stealable  property  is  careful  not  to  put  temptation  in  the 
way  of  a  stranger.  Qenerally  speaking,  I  believe  that  out  of  evezy 
twenty  persons  there  will  always  be  found  one  who  would  steal  if 
he  had  a  chance  to  get  something  he  very  much  wanted  and  could 
take  without  detection. 

Making  debts  beyond  one's  power  to  pay,  is  a  vezy  popular 
form  of  stealing  by  wholesale,  for  the  encouragement  of  which  we 
have  several  thousand  laws  which  furnish  ample  protection  to  the 
perpetrators.  Half  our  bankrupt  merchants  are  ruined  1^  *'  bad 
debts,"  made  by  people  who  prefer  that  method  of  getting  a  man's 
goods  to  simple  burglary. 

Once  more  I  assert^  with  the  certainty  of  being  disbelieved, 
that  the  Dyaks  actually  do  not  steaL  I  have  an  account  of  one 
who  did  once  steal  some  gutta  from  a  companion,  but  he  is  dead 
now — hanged,  "  in  the  usual  manner." 

Where  else  but  among  the  Dyaks  will  a  traveller  dare  to  trust 
a  cart-load  of  boxes  and  packages,  none  of  them  securely  fastened, 
all  filled  with  scores  of  trifles,  any  one  of  which  would  be  dear  to  a 
native's  hearty  in  the  centre  of  a  village  of  fifty  stnmge  natlvee 
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no  one  to  watch  for  fhieyeB?  You  can  do  this  among  the  Dyaiki^ 
and  lose  not  one  cent's  wortL  Even  the  empiy  tin  cans  and 
boxes  I  threw  oat  of  the  house  were  brought  to  me  and  shown  be- 
fore they  were  appropriated.  And  yet^  had  the  Dyaks  been  West 
Indian  negroes,  or  even  hke  some  white  men  I  have  known,  thej 
would  have  stolen  half  my  goods  in  perfect  safety  to  themselTea 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  theft  from  any 
European,  Malay,  or  Chinaman,  committed  by  a  Sea  or  Hill  Pyak» 

Their  most  wonderful  trai^  however,  is  their  faithfulness  in 
paying  their  debts.  If  the  people  of  the  village  want  good%  a 
trader  will  give  them  his  whole  cargo,  if  he  can  get  them  to  accept 
it^  in  exchange  for  jungle  produce  to  be  collected.  The  day  for 
full  settlement  is  named  by  the  head  man,  and  by  that  day  the 
debts  are  all  paid.  What  a  glorious  country  for  an  honest  mer- 
chant to  start  business  in  I 

Like  their  neighbors  of  the  hills,  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  without 
priests  and  creeds  or  oven  the  faintest  notion  of  religious  observ- 
ances. Their  moral  laws  are  tlio  product  of  their  own  evolution, 
for  we  see  in  them  no  reflection  of  the  religious  customs  of  any  of 
the  people  who  have  tlius  far  come  in  contact  with  them,  either 
Hindoos,  Javanese,  Chinese,  Malays  or  Europeans.*  Savage  nations 
usually  acquire  all  the  vices,  and  but  veiy  few  of  the-virtue^  of 
the  civilization  which  touches  them,  but  so  far  the  Dyaks  of  North- 
em  Borneo  have  gone  through  the  fire  unscathed.  They  are  yet 
free  from  the  grovelling  idolatry  and  abominable  religious  fanati- 
cism of  the  Hindoos,  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  Chinese,  the  deceit^ 
treachery,  and  licentiousness  of  the  Malays,  and  the  brandy-and- 
sodoism  of  the  Europeans. 

The  Sea  Dyaks  believe  there  is  a  Supreme  Spirit  whom  they 
call  Battora,  and  sometimes  Jawata  (both  of  which  are  Hindoo 
names),  and  that  the  dead  go  to  Sabyan,  which  is  below  the  earth. 
They  revere  the  memory  of  a  party  named  Biadum,  who  was 
formerly  a  great  chief  among  tliom,  and  at  liarvest  time  they 
make  offerings  in  his  memory,  quite  after  our  custom  of  firing  off 


^  In  userting  that  the  Djaks  have  no  religion  I  attach  to  that  word  the 
meaning  which  is  most  generally  recognized,  vii.,  a  ijstem  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Although  modem  an- 
thropologists have  agreed  to  consider  that  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  of  anj 
kind  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  **  religion,"  it  seems  to  me  highly  improper  to 
dignify  with  that  name  a  vague,  inconsequent  notion  which  bean  no  frait 
whatever,  either  In  worship,  obedience,  or  even  love. 
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gunpowder  on  Washington's  birthday.  Liko  most  ignorant  people, 
they  believe  in  evil  spirits  who  haunt  and  annoy  certain  ones  among 
the  living,  and  ore  superstitious  in  regard  to  various  omens  of  good 
and  bad  fortune. 

Their  crimes  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  and 
instances  of  their  commission  are  few  and  far  between.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  frenzy  for  head  collecting,  which  led  to  such 
wholesale  murder  before  the  advent  of  Bajah  Brooke,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of  the  reprobate  Malays 
who  so  nearly  ruined  the  country. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Dyaks  ore  subject  to  but  few  dis- 
eases, and  those  of  a  simple  natura  The  most  common  ailment  is 
called  "  corrip"  (ichthyosis),  in  which  the  epidermis  of  the  subject 
cracks  all  over  the  body  and  the  edges  roll  up  into  little  whitish 
rolla  The  body  of  a  Dyak  so  affected  has  a  gray  appearance,  and, 
although  the  disease  is  painless,  it  is  disagreeable  to  look  at  and 
very  difficult  to  cure.  Fever  and  dysentery  are  both  common  dis- 
eases, and  also  ophthalmia,  which  is  most  prevalent  during  the  time 
of  weeding  the  paddy  fields  in  September  and  October,  at  which 
season  whole  tribes  are  sometimes  attacked.  If  taken  in  time,  it 
yields  to  very  simple  remedies ;  but  many  lose  their  sight  from 
neglecting  treatment 

Insanity  is  very  rare,  and  also  natural  deformity  of  person.  So 
for  as  I  could  leom,  the  Dyoks  ore  entirely  free  from  the  long  list 
of  unmentionable  male  and  female  diseases  which  appear  to  have 
been  developed  by  the  human  race  only  at  its  highest  stage  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  It  is  a  singular,  though  melancholy, 
fact  that  savages  know  nothing  of  venereal  diseases,  abortion,  in- 
fanticide, and  drunkenness,  until  they  are  introduced  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Dyak  women  in  confinement  are  attended  only  by  the  old  women 
of  the  tribe,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  the 
health-destroying  clothes,  food,  drink,  medicines,  and  social  cus- 
toms, which  make  American  women  weak,  they  are  usually  seen 
going  about  their  regular  occupations  on  the  third  or  fourtli  day 
after  child-birtL 

A  favorite  Dyak  remedy  for  a  out^  bruise,  or  sprain,  is  to  ex- 
pectorate a  quantity  of  betel  juice  upon  the  part  afflicted,  which 
quickly  imparts  to  it  a  disgusting  yellow-jaundice  appearance. 

Unlike  the  Hill  Dyaks,  the  people  of  the  Sea  tribe  always 
bury  their  dead.    I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  an  in- 
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iennent  or  even  to  see  a  burial  ground,  but  Mr.  EIng  Quee  told  me 
that  the  SibuyauB  bury  their  dead  in  coffins  when  they  can  make 
them,  otlierwiHo  without  They  put  yesaela  of  food  beside  the 
grave,  and  ohio  such  of  tlio  oniamonta  of  the  deceased  as  are  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  carried  off  by  Btrangerai  They  formerly 
buried  with  their  dead  many  valuable  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  these  tempted  the  Iow-cIohh  Malays  to  rob  the  graves*  and  of 
late  years  the  custom  has  been  discontinued  altogether.  The 
Dyaks  select  retired  spots  for  burial  grounds,  never  visit  them 
except  when  really  necessary,  are  averse  to  taking  strangen  to  see 
them,  and  also  to  talking  about  their  burial  customsL  They  ersct 
no  monuments  whatever  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  their  dead, 
and  make  their  interments  very  quietly. 

Thus  ends  our  brief  survey  of  tlie  Hill  and  Sea  Dyaks;  and 
what  does  it  teach  us?  In  these  strange  children  of  natiue  we  see 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  without  a  ray  of  religion,  moraUty  without 
ministers,  the  Cliristian  graces  without  Christ  or  gospeL  They 
keep  no  sabbatlm,  pray  no  prayers,  build  no  temple^  worship 
nothing  and  nobotly,  and  acknowledge  no  higher  tribunal  than  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  on  one  hand,  and  the  Sarawak  government 
court  on  the  other. 

The  Dyak  is  |>Grhaps  the  most  luippy  and  contented  hiimaa 
being  under  the  sun.  His  wants  are  few,  and  his  native  jungle 
supplies  nearly  all  of  them.  Thanks  to  his  state  of  savagely,  he 
has  not  developed  one-tenth  of  tlie  diseases  which  so  often  make 
the  lives  of  civilized  i)cople  a  burden.  His  children  do  not  have 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  croup,  or  whooping-cough,  nor  does  he  or 
his  wife  have  consumption,  pneumonia,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  or 
gout.  But  for  the  rascally  Chinaman,  who  years  ago  taught  him  to 
make  toddy  from  tlie  |>alni  tree,  and  who  even  now  supplies  him 
with  arrack,  he  might  to-<lay  be  without  the  means  of  getting 
drunk.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  savages  who  drink  intosdeatr 
ing  liquors,  this  \\ce  is  the  gift  of  civilization. 

In  ho8i)itality,  human  sympathy,  and  cluuity,  the  Dyaks  ate  not 
outranked  by  any  iKHipIe  living,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  their  moimls 
arc  aH  much  suiH;rior  to  ours  as  our  inte]ligvn(*e  is  beyond  thcir& 
If  liappiucsH  is  the  goal  of  human  existence,  they  are  much  m 
it  than  we.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  the  highest  civilization 
not  evolved  tiic  most  |>erfect  8tat4»  of  Hociety,  and  to  this  extant  the 
fundamental  Iheorios  of  tlifolo^'v.  of  Hociology,  and  human  evola- 
tion  are  utterly  at  fault    Uorueu  is  no  field  for  the  missionary,  for 
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no  religion  can  give  Uie  Djak  anght  that  will  benefit  him,  or  in- 
crease the  balance  of  his  happiness  in  the  least 

We  have  seen  that  thero  can  be,  and  there  ia^  morality  of  a  high 
order  without  any  creed,  religion,  or  education  whatever.  Is  it 
possible  that  man  reaches  his  highest  moral  development  in  a  state 
of  savagery  ?  Is  it  then,  really  true  that  as  we  increase  in  civilized 
intelligence,  refinement  and  capacity  for  enjoyment  our  capacities 
and  propensities  for  wickedness  and  harmful  pleasures  increase  like- 
wise ?  If  this  is  the  case  now  with  mankind,  will  it  always  be  so? 
These  are  serious  questions,  and  I  leave  them  with  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  PLEASURE  TRIP  UP  THE  SARAWAK. 

The  An^.— Mr.  A.  II.  ETeratt— The  ChiDeteOold-wMliSfigi  §i  B«l— Crvw 
and  Creyieei  near  Paku.— Walk  to  Tegora.— The  Cinnabar  Miaea  of  tk« 
Borneo  Company.— Romantic  Boat  Ride  down  the  SUaL— THptoSaraBbo 

Monntaln-^DyakBridgea.— Village  of  Peninjao.— The  RajahliOctt^ 

Magnificent  View. — Return  to  Kuching. — Farewell  to  Bomea     Hlngipoio 
once  more. — End  of  the  Expedition. — Retroapect. — ConcloaftoD. 

I  RrruBXB)  to  Sarawak  (Kuching)  on  the  sixth  of  December,  aad 
during  the  fortnight  I  spent  in  {Nicking  up  my  collection  and  waii> 
ing  for  the  steamer,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Oliver  St  John,  Inspector 
of  Public  Works,  treated  mo  to  a  glorious  trip  up  the  Sarawak 
River.  I  say  *'  treated  me,"  for  without  him  as  a  guide,  phikMopher, 
and  friend,  I  should  not  have  gone,  and,  when  I  reflect  now  upon 
the  trouble  he  took  and  tlio  miles  he  walked  solely  on  my  aeoooBlk 
I  feel  quite  as  if  I  had  wrongeil  liim. 

I  had  collected  until  I  was  tired  and  sick  of  specimens,  and  tbat 
trip  was  manle  solely  for  pleasure.  ^Ir.  Crocker  placed  the  goff^ 
emmeut  steam  launch  Firefly  at  our  disposal  for  the  trip,  and  ons 
bright  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  we  started  up  the  river  with  the 
turning  of  Uie  tide.  A  bend  of  the  stream  soon  hid  the  town  from 
our  view,  and  after  getting  clear  of  the  straggUng  Malay  kampoB|t 
we  were  ready  to  drink  in  the  successive  scenes  of  the  new  pano- 
rama which  began  to  unnill  Ijcforo  us. 

Scene  first,  five  miles  long — banks  low,  imcultivated,  eoveml 
with  monotonous  mangroves. 

S(*eno  second — the  luinks  have  risen  and  asserted  themaebea; 
tliey  are  clear  of  old  jungle  and  covercil  with  green  paddy  fields  far 
a  (|uart«r  of  n  mile  lMu*k  from  the  river,  where  they  meet  the  fonal 
primeval.  Here  and  there  are  neat^looking  houses,  nealling  ia 
clumps  of  Itanana  and  cocoanut  trees,  surrounded  by  neatly-kepi 
vegctahh*  gardens.  From  tlie  general  look  of  care  and  thrifit  w« 
are  led  to  hasuird  the  opinion  that  fields,  houses,  and  gardens  belong 
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to  iho  Chinese,  which  proves  to  be  the  case.  Two  or  three  Ohinese 
shops  are  passed ;  Gunong  Matang,  the  mountain  so  conspicuous 
from  Kuching,  also  went  by  us  on  the  rights  with  a  few  other  peaks 
of  humbler  elevation. 

Eight  miles  above  Kuching,  the  mountains  of  the  interior  rise 
prominently  into  view  in  long  ridges  with  fleecy  white  clouds  ding- 
ing to  their  densely  wooded  sidea  Though  not  so  very  distant^ 
they  were  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and,  taken  altogether,  were  to  the 
eye  a  grateful  relief  from  the  everlasting  green  of  the  level  jimgle. 

We  took  in  the  scenery  until  dark  and  then  reluctantly  tunied 
from  it  to  the  dinner  table.  The  Firefly  is  a  very  comforUJ>le  little 
craf t»  but  her  passengers  must  provide  their  own  bill  of  fare  and 
table  furniture.  We  had  plenly  of  soup,  but  there  was  not  a  spoon 
on  board,  so  we  drank  it  out  of  our  plates  and  proceeded  to  diQX)ee 
of  the  remainder  of  the  menu  with  equal  facility. 

The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  how  the  steersman  man- 
aged to  keep  dear  of  the  banks  was  more  than  I  could  see.  About 
twelve  miles  up,  we  came  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Sarawak  River,  and  took  the  smaller  or  western  stream,  which 
soon  became  very  narrow,  but  still  remained  deep,  swift^  and  murky. 
About  8  P.M.  we  reached  Busau,  twenly-six  miles  from  Kuching,  and 
landed.  Here  we  were  at  the  terminus  of  the  Borneo  Company's 
tram-way  system,  from  which  the  antimony  mined  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  quicksilver  from  Tegora  is  shipped  down  the  river.  Leav- 
ing our  luggage  to  be  pushed  after  us  on  a  tram-car,  we  set  out  in 
the  black  darkness  and  walked  on  the  tram-way  four  miles  to  Paku. 
At  the  police  station  we  turned  off  and  climbed  a  steep  conical  hill 
until  we  were  out  of  breath,  which  brought  us  to  the  top,  upon 
which  was  perched  a  house,  to  the  comforts  of  which  we  were  hos- 
pitably wdcomed  by  Mr.  A.  Hart  Everett^  the  naturalist 

It  was  a  great  treat  to  meet  an  accomplished  Malasian  naturalist 
on  his  native  heath,  a  man  who  knew  Borneo  by  hearty  and  was^  like 
myself,  almost  wholly  given  over  to  collecting.  I  plied  the  poor 
man  with  questions  until  we  were  both  fairly  exhausted  and  obliged 
to  open  some  bottles  of  ale.  Mr.  Everett  was  on  a  mission  of  much 
more  importance  to  sdence  than  the  mere  collecting  of  specimens. 

Under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Marquis  of  Twooddale,  tlion  Ftesident  of  the  Zoological  Sodeiy, 
lie  had  entered  upon  a  thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  the 
caves  of  Borneo,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  deposits  upon  their 
floors  fossil  remains  of  the  forerunner  of  the  anthropoid  apes.    It 
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was  f ointlj  hoped  that,  even  if  the  oavem  deposits  did  not  reteal 
the  missing  link,  their  fossils  would  at  least  throw  some  light  upon 
the  point  at  which  the  human  race  diverged  from  the  oataxrhine 
stock.  Here  was  an  evolutionist  with  his  war-paint  all  on,  and  hia 
weapons  in  his  hand — ^pick,  shovel,  and  sieve.  Imagine  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  Darwinian  actually. searching  for  and  finding  the  link 
between  man  and  the  great  apes  I  Another  Kohinoor  would  be  a 
mere  glass  marble  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Everett's  methods  of  search  were  so  thorough  and  truly 
searching  that  not  even  a  bat's  tooth  escaped  the  sieves  through 
which  the  floor  deposits  of  the  caves  were  pub  He  found  the  bones 
of  bats  in  great  abundance,  all  of  living  species^  however,  and  one 
skull  of  Simia  Wurmbii  in  a  fossil  state,  but^  I  grieve  to  say,  no 
traces  of  extinct  animals  nor  even  a  prehistoric  race  of  men.  I 
should  have  stated  above  that  another  and  equally  important  object 
with  Mr.  Everett  was  to  obtain  evidence,  if  any  existed,  of  the  ooco- 
pation  of  Borneo  by  any  primitive  race  anterior  to  its  being  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Malays. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  Mr.  Everett's  investigations  were  soon 
after  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedal&  In  order  to  reach  a  new  field,  Mr.  Everett  accepted  a 
position  with  the  North  Borneo  Company  and  went  to  the  Eina 
Balu  district  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  soon  find  the  time 
and  means  for  a  thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the  terra  incog* 
nUa  lying  to  the  south  of  Kina  Balu — a  work  which  no  one  is  better 
fitted  to  accomplish  than  he. 

When  we  started  from  Kuching  I  solemnly  promised  myself  not 
to  think  "  specimen  "  even  once,  much  less  try  to  collect  one^  but 
when  Mr.  Everett  showed  me  his  beautiful  specimens  of  Tupaia,  Oym* 
nura,  OaleopUhecua,  Atherura,  and  ten  superb  specimens  of  the  most 
wonderful  bat  I  ever  saw  ( Cheiromelas  torquatua),  1  weakened.  "When 
he  brought  out  a  huge  and  quite  perfect  skull  of  the  Bomean  gavial, 
a  species  which  I  had  not  before  encountered  (TomitUoma  scMe^eUtt), 
I  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  my  last  dollar  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  fearful  vortex  of  "  specimen&"  Crocodiles  always  were  great 
pets  with  me. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  disclosed  in  every  direction  a 
fine  view  of  mountain,  hill,  and  dale — so  charming  a  prospect^  that  I 
heartUy  envied  Everett  his  quarters.  The  little  house  was  peiehed 
exactly  upon  the  summit  of  the  steep  cone,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 
breeze,  with  not  a  tree  to  break  the  view. 
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After  coffee,  with  Mr.  Everett  acoompaDying  tuiy  we  set  out  and 
walked  four  miles  northwest  to  see  the  Chinese  gold-washings  at 
Bau.  There  was  a  good  path  all  the  way,  through  the  seoond 
growth  of  jungle,  and  the  scenery  was  highly  interesting. 

Bau  takes  its  name  from  a  peak  close  to  the  washings  from  ihe 
northern  base  of  which'^a  remarkable  pinnade  rises  like  a  gigantic 
pillar  with  the  top  broken  off  and  its  precipitous  face  smooth  and 
bore. 

There  arc  two  Chinese  companies  working  gold  at  Ban,  and  we 
visited  the  works  of  both.  Both  pursue  the  same  wasteful  {dan. 
The  gold  occurs  in  very  fine  particles  in  a  low  hill  of  decomposed 
porphyry,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  blue  limestone^  man- 
ganese, eta  In  appearance  it  resembles  yellow  day.  A  large  reser- 
voir affords  a  good  head  of  water,  and,  as  fast  as  the  hill  is  dug  down, 
the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  sluices,  some  of  which  are  neaily  a  mile 
long,  and  washed  away.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  they  turn  off 
the  water  and  wash  up  the  residuum  by  hand.  It  is  a  very  vraste- 
ful  process,  and  the  Chinawomen  do  a  very  fair  business  in  washing 
out  the  dirt  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sluices. 

The  two  gold  companies  have  separate  villages  and  two  sets  of 
shops,  both  well  built  and  neatiy  kept  It  vras  here  thai  the  Chi- 
nese insurrection  was  hatched  in  ISGT,  which  taught  the  celestials 
a  fearful  lesson,  one  which  it  vrill  never  be  necessary  to  teach  them 
again.  I  do  not  suppose  any  combination  of  droumstances  could 
now  induce  the  Chinese  to  get  up  another  row  vrith  the  govern- 
ment of  Sarawak  Like  the  people  of  our  Southern  States^  th^ 
now  declare  that  "  rebellion  must  be  put  down." 

As  we  passed  through  the  village  of  the  Sap  Long  Moon  Kunsi, 
on  our  way  back,  we  found  a  taUe  of  refreshments  had  been  pre- 
pared for  us  in  a  cool  veranda.  Fini,  last^  and  all  the  time,  vre 
were  hdped  to  tea  of  the  very  best  qualify  (so  Si  John  said^ 
strong,  bitter,  and  wholly  innocent  of  dther  milk  or  sugar.  To  me 
it  was  about  as  palatable  as  soapsuds^  but  it  was  nevertheless  re- 
freshing to  the  inner  man,  and,  without  consulting  my  palate  in  the 
leasts  I  emptied  my  tiny  cup  several  timesi  Besides  the  te%  vre 
bad  sugared  peanuts,  candied  pumpkin,  a  preserved  fig-like  hvii 
from  China,  and  big  Chinese  gooseberries  to  eat  at  the  finish  in 
lieu  of  picklea  Strangdy  enough,  none  of  our  hosts  could  speak 
Malay,  but  a  very  respectful  crowd  gathered  to  see  the  animals 
feed.  At  the  next  village,  the  above  performance  was  repealed, 
except  that  we  sat  dovm  to  tea  and  fruit  instead  of  tea  and  sweei^ 
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meata  We  ate  heartily,  both  by  choice  and  as  a  matter  of  oonr- 
tesy  due  the  company,  ^\llcn  hot  and  thiraty,  I  can  cat  a  good 
many  mandarin  oranges  out  of  politeness  to  my  host 

Wo  reached  Everett's  quarters  about  noon,  and  in  the  aftsmooa 
St  John  and  I  went  to  see  some  cayes  not  far  away.  Half  a  mila 
east  of  Paku  is  a  rocky  gorge  between  two  hills,  in  one  of  whidi 
Ensunah  cave  is  situated.  The  cavern  extends,  like  a  great  irngu- 
lar  tunnel,  quite  through  the  hill,  and  is  at  least  four  hundred  fssi 
from  end  to  end.  In  some  places  it  ia  wide  and  high,  like  the  in- 
terior of  a  catliedral,  and  in  others  contracted  to  a  mere  passage 
so  narrow  tliat  a  man  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  would  not  bo 
able  to  get  througli.  Tlie  sides  of  the  cave  revealed  the  fact  thai 
the  whole  hill  is  full  of  cracks  and  fissures.  I  was  suxjurised  at  sa^ 
ing  long,  slender,  rope-hke  roots  of  a  dark  red  color  coming  down 
from  the  trees  far  above,  and  winding  about  through  the*ere^ 
in  a  most  persistent  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  cave,  water 
dripping  down  in  a  copious  shower,  and  tlie  soft  limestone  floor 
underneath  was  quite  honeycombed  with  small  round  holes  which 
the  "  little  droiM  of  water  "  hail  drilled.  The  earth  on  the  botloaa 
of  the  cave  liad  all  been  dug  up  and  examined  by  the  indelatigalilo 
Chinese  in  their  never-ending  searcli  for  new  deposits  of  gold. 

After  leaving  the  cave,  wo  went  on  higlier  up  the  gorge  to  aooM 
of  tlie  remarkable  well-like  crevices  which  exist  in  the  hillsL  Tboj 
are  simply  holes  running  down  Uirough  the  limestone,  with  nggod. 
uneven  sides,  very  often  of  no  greater  diameter  than  a  commoo 
well,  tluiHS  or  four  feet,  and  Honietimcs  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  gold  is  found  in  the  loose  dirt  at  the  bottom,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  they  are  worked  by  the  Malaya  In  order  to  get  down 
one  of  these  holes  and  up  again,  the  prospector  pats  stieks 
the  opening,  jamming  the  ends  finnly  into  Uie  cracks  in  the 
thus  forming  a  Udder  reaching  to  the  bottom.  There  is  unaOj 
a  caveni  at  the  bottom  of  eacii  crevice,  and  it  would  seem  thai  this 
whole  hill  is  a  mass  of  huge  rocks,  cracked  and  seamed  thnmghoiiL 

The  antimony  mine  at  Bidi  was  full  of  water  and  we  did  Bol 
visit  it  With  the  exception  of  that  one  mine,  all  the  rest  of  tiM 
antiiuony  prixluctHl  is  fitund  in  surface  jtockets,  many  of  whiA 
have  been  found,  anil  quickly  cmptieil,  along  the  line  of  the  tnua- 
way.  Tlio  Honorable  Borneo  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  aD  Om 
useful  niiiiendri  of  Sarawak  except  gold,  coal,  silver,  and  diamoods ; 
and  all  the  aiitiniony  found  by  the  natives  is  purchased  by  the 
pany  at  forty  to  sixty  ccuU  i>er  picul,  according  to  its  quality. 
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On  the  following  morning  we  rose  early  and  after  a  good  sub- 
stantial "  cofifee,"  Mr.  St  John  and  I  set  out  to  walk  to  Tegora, 
eleven  miles  from  Paku.  There  is  a  good  bridle-road  and  good 
bridges  all  the  way,  and  with  good  company  it  is  a  delightful  walk. 
The  road  is  merely  a  narrow  lane  through  beautiful  virgin  forest 
of  stately  trees  and  trailing  lianas,  mossy  rocks  and  acres  of  pretty 
fem& 

Presently  we  came  to  the  Staat  River,  a  small,  shady  stream, 
along  the  south  bank  of  which  the  road  winds  for  several  miles. 
Far  below  us,  over  its  bed  of  clean  white  pebbles,  flowed  the  river, 
clear  and  cool ;  at  last^  when  we  came  to  where  the  road  crosses 
the  stream  on  a  high  bridge,  a  deep  shady  pool  in  the  bend  below 
looked  so  inviting  to  our  perspiring  bodies  that  I  begged  St.  John 
to  take  a  swim  with  me.  Boy-like,  we  "  raced "  in  undressing  to 
see  who  should  take  the  water  first,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
we  plunged  into  the  cool,  sweet  water,  where  not  a  ray  of  the  hot 
sun  could  reach  us,  where  the  water  was  deep,  and,  thank  heaven  I 
free  from  crocodiles.  How  delicious  it  was»  and  how  loth  we  were 
to  leave  that  bath  "  fit  for  the  gods."  It  was  the  first  really  secure 
and  comfortable  swim  I  had  enjoyed  since  Jackson  and  I  went 
swimming  in  the  Orinoco,  when  I  stepped  upon  a  small  sting-ray 
with  the  usual  result^  and  he  got  nipped  by  a  cariba  fisL  Verily 
there  is  little  comfort  in  swimming  in  tropical  rivers,  especially 
within  tidal  influence,  for  they  are  nearly  always  dirfy,  and  infested 
by  sharks,  sting-rays,  crocodiles,  and  other  aquatic  vermin. 

The  last  four  miles  of  the  road  led  over  a  succession  of  low  hills^ 
and  the  forest  scenery  grew  even  more  picturesque  and  charming. 
At  last  we  reached  the  village  of  Pankalan  about  a  mile  from  Te- 
gora,  at  which  there  is  a  police  station  and  court-room,  and  also  a 
shop  kept  by  a  wealthy  Chinaman.  We  halted  at  the  shop  and 
emptied  a  quart  bottle  of  champagne,  a  drink  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  in  the  jungle.  After  we  had  disposed  of  a  ''scratch* 
breakfast  evolved  for  us  by  the  Chinese  shopkeeper's  domestic^  St 
John  tarried  to  hold  courts  over  which  he  presided  as  magistrate. 
Had  I  but  understood  the  Malay  language  I  would  gladly  have 
stayed  Uf  watch  the  proceedings,  but  having  no  special  intei^ireter, 
my  presence  would  have  been  only  a  hindrance  to  the  courts  so  I 
left,  and  walked  on  to  Tegora. 

On  the  way  to  Tegora,  where  we  had  been  invited  to  dine  and 
put  up  for  the  nig^t^  I  met  Mr.  Harvey,  a  handsome,  manly-looking 
young  Englishman,  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  mines^  who 
81 
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introduced  himaelf  directly  azid  greeted  me  very  oordiaUj.  We 
again  in  the  erening  at  tlie  dinner-table,  and  he  profod  to  be  a 
joUy  and  hoapitable  host 

On  reaching  the  mines,  I  found  Mr.  H.  H.  Ererott^  bioUier  of 
our  l^u  naturalist,  at  the  furnaces,  weighing  out  bags  of  cinnabar 
dust,  and  close  beside  him  on  tlie  ground  stood  about  sixty 
of  mercury  ready  for  shipment  to  London.  A  "  flask  "  is  a 
ble  iron  bottle  with  a  screw  top,  which  holds  serenty-fiTe  pounds  of 
mercury. 

Tlio  cinnabar  ore  comes  out  of  a  very  steeps  double-peaked  hOl 
com^xMed  of  semi-metamorphic  rock,  rising  to  an  elevalkm  of 
about  one  tliousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  six  hundred  and  flfljf 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  swamp.  Mr.  ETerett^  with  tho 
most  cheerful  resignation  and  truly  guide-like  patience,  took  mo 
into  each  of  the  four  "  leveb  "  that  have  been  mined  into  the  hillp 
one  above  another,  and  gave  me  all  the  facta  in  the  case  aa  we  pio- 
ceeded.  The  lowest  level  was  a  new  one,  and  the  tunnel  had  not 
yet  reached  the  ore.  The  otlicr  three  liad  penetrated  quite  to  tho 
heart  of  the  hill,  and  on  reaching  tlie  paying  ore  it  had  been  mined 
in  every  direction,  forming  a  groat  caveni  at  the  end  of  each  tanneL 
The  miners  are  all  Chinamen  who  work  out  the  ore  and  sail  it  to 
the  Company  acconling  to  the  assay.  The  ore  was  then  very  poor, 
and  although  the  rock  containad  only  four  per  cent  of  mereniy  il 
was  worked  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  at  a  loss,  while  all  conoemad 
hoped  constantly  for  something  letter.  In  one  of  the  levala  Mr. 
Everett  showed  nie  a  very  rich  pocrket,  which  had  yielded  ore  al- 
most as  heavy  as  mercury,  being  ninety  per  cent  pure  metaL 

Tlie  Togora  mines  were  opcnml  in  1HG8.  The  first  ore  laksn 
out  was  stAm]>ed,  by  which  pnx:cflH  about  one-fourth  of  the  maCal 
was  lost  in  the  washing.  Now  it  is  smelteil,  and  the  vapor  eontaia- 
ing  tlie  metal  is  passed  through  a  flue  or  shaft  about  one 
feet  long,  which  leads  oflT  up  the  steep  side  of  tlie  hilL  The 
cury  is  graihially  coiulenHod  uyton  the  sides  of  tlie  flue,  whieh  altar 
a  time  is  cleaned  out  by  men  sent  into  it  The  deanan  oftaa 
get  iNully  salivated,  so  much  ho  that  they  are  sometimes  ntta^ 
hi'lplcKs  from  tht*  Bores  >vhioh  break  out  upon  diflerent  parte  of 
thfir  lKxlii*&  We  tuiw  two  ixx)r  follows  who  were  helpless  fcoHi 
saUvation  ;  and  Mr.  Everett  himself  was  also  badly  off  from  wm 
oveitloRc  of  morcun*. 

w 

Tho  ofliccra  of  tho   Bonico  Company  are  veiy  comiortablj 
houBc^I  close  to  the  mines,  and  in  the  evening  at  dinner  we 
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most  hospitably  entertained  by  four  of  them,  Messrs.  Everett^  Har- 
vey, Qray  and,  Beecher.  Every  one  was  in  good  spirits,  and  we 
Lad  a  very  merry  time  until  a  late  hour.  An  Englishman  may  be 
rather  rigid  and  formal  on  his  native  isle,  but  take  him  in  the  East 
Indies,  especially  in  the  jungles,  and  he  is  certainly  the  joUiest  and 
best  of  companion  & 

On  the  following  day,  St  John  and  I  returned  to  Paku.  At 
Pankalan  we  took  a  boat  and  had  a  very  romantio  ride  down  the 
Stoat,  which  saved  us  several  miles  walking.  The  river  was  low  and 
we  had  to  shoot  a  number  of  rapids  in  consequence.  The  boat  was 
a  small  one,  and  at  each  end  stood  a  Malay  with  a  bamboo  pole  to 
guide  the  frail  craft  It  was  certainly  a  charming  ride.  The  bed 
of  the  stream  was  sand,  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  the  banks  were 
shales  and  limestone.  The  branches  of  the  trees  met  far  above  our 
heads,  giving  us  a  continuous  cool  shade  instead  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  a  quiet  ecstacy  of  delight  we  glided  smoothly 
along  with  the  swift  current^  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  beauties  of 
ix>ck  and  tree,  flower,  fern,  orchid,  and  mossy  bank. 

Often  when  shooting  down  the  rapids  at  m  great  rate,  with 
great  bowlders  Uning  our  narrow  way  thickly  on  either  hand,  or 
with  a  wall  of  rock  rising  directly  before  us  at  the  foot  of  the  incline, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  next  instant  our  boat  would  certainly  strike  and 
be  smashed  into  kindling  wood.  But  no ;  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, the  man  in  the  bow  would  quickly  jam  the  end  of  his  pole 
into  a  crevice  or  against  the  rocky  wall,  give  a  quick,  strong 
shove,  and  send  us  swinging  off  at  a  sharp  angle  down  the  middle 
of  the  channel  The  Malays  handled  the  boat  as  only  skilful  and 
practised  hands  could ;  and  it  did  not  touch  a  rock  even  once. 

After  several  miles  of  this  delightful  voyaging  we  came  to  the 
getting-out  place,  and,  with  a  sigh  to  think  the  ride  was  over,  re« 
luctantly  took  to  the  road  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  way 
to  Paku,  which  we  reached  shortly  before  noon.  In  the  afternoon, 
while  St  John  held  courts  Everett  and  I  strolled  out  to  get  some 
specimens  of  calc  spar,  antimony,  and  limestone,  and  to  talk  over 
all  Borneo. 

Our  last  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Serambo 
Mountain,  whither  my  good  friend  St  John  had  invited  me,  for  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  asking  him  to  do  so  much  hard 
climbing  on  my  account  We  said  good-by  to  Mr.  Everett  and 
set  out  early  for  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  two  miles  east  of 
Paku.    There  is  a  good  Dyak  road,  or  path,  all  the  way, 
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over  hilla,  through  hollows  and  acroea  aeveral  Teryintarealiiig  Djak 
briiIgeB»  built  acroBB  mountain  streams,  aboTo  high  watar  maik;  to 
insure  the  traveller  a  crossing  in  times  of  flood.  Evidently  tha  HOI 
Dyaks  are  more  averse  to  floundering  through  mud  and  waftar  Ifaaa 
their  brethren  of  the  Sea  tribe. 

The  low  foot-bridges  are  almost  precisely  like  the  bay-ncki  aA 
which  tlie  cattle  feed  in  an  Illinois  farm-yard.  They  ara  vatj  to* 
genious  contrivances,  and  the  idea  of  their  constrootion  might 
be  copied  to  good  advantage  by  the  settlers  of  our  Weatem 
Tliey  are  built  by  planting  two  rows  of  long  stakes  in  tha  gnaad 
slanting  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  a  small  sapling  laid  to  tto 
fork  thus  formed  will  be  horizontal,  and  of  the  proper  heighl  for 
the  footway.  Each  pair  of  stakes  is  laahed  together  at  their 
of  intersection,  and  the  bridge  is  further  strengthened  faj 
dicular  posts  set  under  the  footway.  A  pole  is  lashed  along  tha  tap 
.of  each  row  of  stakes  to  serve  as  a  hand-raiL  One  of  tha 
between  Paku  and  Serambo  was  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
feet  high  at  the  middle. 

Sometimes  the  Dyaks  construct  veiy  high  auspensioD 
across  streams  with  high  and  precipitous  faanka»  bj  hangtog  A 
couple  of  long  bamboo  stems  with  rattans  or  creepers  fram  tto 
branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the  chasm.  A  hand-nO  fa 
also  constructed,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  but  even  with  thalfe  il 
takes  a  very  steady-headed  European  to  cross  without  braaking 
all  over  in  a  cold  perspiration.  Tlie  Dyaks,  however,  tiot 
them,  carr^'ing  heavy  loads  witli  the  most  |)erfect  nonchalanes^ 
the  only  accidents  tliat  occur  are  by  the  bamboos  becoming 
and  suddenly  giving  way  with  a  grand  craslt 

About  an  hour  from  Paku  we  reached  the  foot  of  tha 
and  began  to  climb  up  the  path  which  leads  to  the  Rajah'a 
and  tlio  tlurce  villa;^c8  of  S('ram1>o,  Ilombok,  and  Peninjaa.  It  HM 
a  hanl  climb.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  waa  strswa,  €r 
covereil,  rather,  with  boulders  and  angular  masses  of  rock  fcoM 
the  Hize  of  a  S(U^to;*a  trunk  to  a  street  cor,  smootli,  moasj; 
sliiiiiory  a.s  i(*c.  I  think  they  muHt  have  been  covered  with 
Hou])  tliat  morning  for  our  oflpecial  benefit  We  were  obliged  to 
prut'etnl  with  the  ^?Atest  cans  and  circumspection  to  amid 
iii^'  down  with  u  wreck  uf  niusclo  and  crusli  of  bonca.  In 
phicfri  the  rocks  are  ko  lar^e  and  pilc<l  together  in  snefa 
coiifuHion  thiit  the  Dvaks  have  rr^^nilar  ladders  and  foo^bridgai 
over  tliem,  uf  notched  saplings  placed  end  to  end  with  a  band-ffMl 
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oloDg  one  side.  My  journal  for  that  day  pantingly  dedares,  ''It 
was  hot  work  to  dimb  such  a  steep  mountain  over  such  a  terrible 
jumble  of  slippery  stones." 

Near  the  top  we  came  to  Peninjau,  a  iypical  village  of  the  Hill 
Dyaks.  Besides  the  pangah,  or  head-house,  there  were  fifteen 
other  houses,  each  of  which  contained  from  three  to  six  rooms  and 
accommodated  a  total  population  of  about  five  hundred  persons, 
when  the  returns  were  all  in.  The  houses  stand  jtist  wherever 
they  can  find  standing-room,  with  no  order  or  regularity  whatever, 
not  a  sign  of  anything  like  a  street  nor  even  a  good  path  anywhere. 
They  were  of  course  built  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  usually 
with  the  open  side  up  hill,  and  all  were  elevated  on  posts  which 
were  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  on  the  upper  side,  where  they 
were  the  shortest.  The  rank  grass  growing  all  through  the 
village  and  the  uncommon  stillness  which  prevailed,  gave  the  vil- 
lage quite  a  deserted  air,  and,  sure  enough,  we  found  only  a  few 
girls  and  old  women  in  the  place,  all  the  rest  being  away  at  work 
on  their  farms. 

As  we  passed  through  the  village,  tw5  young  women  came  out 
to  look  at  us,  who  were  in  their  turn  inspected  with  equal  curiosity* 
Their  brass  waist  ornaments  were  of  an  entirely  difiiorent  style 
from  any  I  had  before  seen,  the  thick  wire  being  worn  up  and 
down  from  hips  to  armpits  instead  of  in  rings  around  the  waist 

These  curiotis  corsets  were  models  of  rigidity,  and  closeness  of 
fit^  and  being  brightly  polished,  gave  the  young  ladies  quite  a  sub- 
stantial air.  What  a  magnificent  protection  they  must  be  against 
the  embraces  of  a  too-powerful  lover! 

We  entered  the  head-house,  which  I  have  already  described  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

The  heads,  or  rather  skulls,  hung  in  a  semi-cirde  around  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  there  were  forty-two  of  them  in  all,  not 
counting  the  skull  of  a  young  orang-utan,  which  probably  some 
enterprising  young  Dyak,  in  haste  to  many,  had,  in  times  post^ 
palmed  off  upon  his  unsuspecting  lady-love  and  his  brethren,  as  the 
head  of  a  fierce  young  Seribas  Dyak. 

The  collection  as  a  whole  was  in  very  good  condition,  the  sped- 
mons  being  moderately  dean  and  not  at  all  smoked.  Some  hod 
been  very  carelessly  taken,  I  regret  to  say,  as  was  shown  by  the 
way  they  had  been  spUt  open  or  slashed  across  with  parongs ;  and 
from  some,  large  pieces  had  been  hacked  out  One  I  noticed  had  a 
deep  slash  diagonally  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  which  evi- 
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dently  ended  the  earthly  troubles  of  the  owner  in  ihori 
None  of  the  skulls  were  labeUed  with  locality,  date,  sex,  and 
as  crania  always  should  be,  to  be  valuabla 

After  leaving  tlio  pangali  we  climbed  two  hundred  feot  higher, 
and  at  last  reached  the  Itajah's  cottage,  which  has  been  Tiaiied  bj 
nearly  every  European  who  lias  thus  far  set  foot  in  Sarawak.  TIm 
cottage  itself  is  a  sort  of  summer-house,  a  veritabla  "  lodge  in  m 
vast  wilderness,"  a  little  house  on  poets,  with  three  room%  a  wan- 
da  extending  around  tliree  sides,  and  at  that  time  no  fumituiv 
except  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs. 

But  if  the  cottage  is  nothing  of  itself,  the  location  is  everythia^ 
Back  of  it  is  the  forest-clad  top  of  Serambo,  all  about  it  ars  flowaw 
ing  slirubs,  oocoanut  trees,  and  the  tope  of  the  trees  whieh  )mwm 
their  roots  far  below  in  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain.  Throng 
the  cocoanut-grove  in  front  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  sea  and  sky.  and 
hasten  forward  to  get  beyond  the  trees.  Come  with  me^  quid^y, 
if  you  would  feast  your  eyes  on  a  most  charming  view.  Viltj 
yards  below  tlie  cottage  we  stand  upon  a  bare  rock,  the  rmj 
northernmost  point  of  the  summit,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  tmH 
above  the  sea,  with  a  clear  view  to  the  north,  east»  and  west  II  ii 
enclianting.  The  sun  sliines  brightly,  the  air  is  dear,  and  mtrnj 
object  in  the  vast  landscape  is  defined  with  unusual  rlnamsM  of 
detail 

Almost  beneatli  our  feet  is  a  wide  semi-circle  of  femSi  Umb  Um 
featlicry  tofis  of  the  l>aniI>oos  tliat  grow  lower  down  the  alasp 
slope,  and  beyond  Uiat  a  sloping  luuik  of  green  tree-iopa  whaeh 
finally  mingle  with  the  foliage  of  the  plain  far  below.  T6  Iha  lall 
hand  (west),  and  seemingly  very  near,  rises  the  Semadjoe  momitaiB 
range,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Sarawak  and  the  Dntoh 
Tcnitor}-,  with  Ban  and  Alatang  still  nearer  at  hand  toward  Hm 
northwest  Everett's  house  at  l^u.  far  below,  looks  like  a  Kttfe 
white  martin-1>ox  on  a  tiny  mound.  Toward  the  north,  wmwia^if 
at  the  foot  of  Serambo.  we  can  trace  the  winding  ooorse  of  tho 
western  branch  of  the  Sarawak  Itiver,  brown  and  murky  with  tho 
mud  of  recent  rains.  Beyond  the  river  stretches  a  wido  level  plain 
ccivercHl  witli  green  jungle,  broken  only  by  a  few  light  palcbsi  hmm 
and  there,  f sillier  tnniiH  or  second  growth  jungle,  and  a  fcw  hflb 
that  riHG  lii^'h  enough  to  l)e  rcoognizctl  as  such.  Fbt  away  in  tnml^ 
at  the  ed^^'e  of  the  w?u,  rises  the  fine  peak  of  Santabong,  with  ilo 
head  thniht  up  into  a  tleery  wliito  cloud.  The  coast  line  is  timaHj 
defined  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lundu  to  the  Batang  Lnparp 
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beyond  it  the  sea  stretches  out  toward  the  horizon  like  a  sheet  of 
frosted  silver. 

We  can  very  easily  make  out  the  position  of  Kuching,  and  trace 
the  windings  of  the  Sarawak  for  a  long  distance,  but  the  stream 
itself  is  visible  in  but  one  or  two  place&  Truly,  an  enchanting 
picture  in  contrast  with  the  monotonous  closeness  of  jungle  and 
rivor  scenery. 

Keluctantly  enough,  we  quitted  Peninjau,  the  ''look-out^"  and 
started  straight  down  the  moimtain,  in  the  direction  of  Siniwan,  at 
which  point  the  Firefly  was  to  meet  us.  The  descent  over  those 
abominably  slippery  stones  was,  if  anything,  more  tiresome  and 
difficult  than  going  up.  Half  way  down  we  met  a  party  of  Dyaks 
coming  up.  As  soon  as  they  heard  our  voices  they  quickly  dropped 
their  juahs  beside  the  path  and  bolted  into  the  bushes  ;  but  after 
we  had  passed  out  of  sight  they  returned,  chattering  and  laughing, 
resumed  their  loads  and  went  on. 

Shortly  before  noon,  after  a  very  hot  walk  to  the  river,  we 
reached  the  Firefly^  and  went  down  to  Euching  in  about  three 
hours.  For  my  part,  I  felt  thoroughly  tired  and  foot-sore,  and  Mr. 
St  John  was  also  quite  willing  to  rest  Our  feet  were  badly  blis- 
tered, and  a  large,  angry  boil  on  my  left  arm,  which  had  kept  me 
company  all  the  way,  was  a  companion  ^th  whom  I  would  willingly 
have  parted. 

Thus  ended  my  jungle  life  in  the  East  Indies.  On  Decem- 
ber 18th  I  embarked  in  the  Eajah  Brooke  for  Singapore,  serenely 
happy  with  the  results  of  my  visit  to  Sarawak.  Never  has  a  coun- 
try used  me  better  or  sent  me  away  fuller  handed.  I  have  been 
treated  excellently  well  by  both  natives  and  Earopeani^  have  had 
very  few  annoyances,  I  ought  to  say  none  at  all,  and  more  joys 
crowded  into  four  months  than  are  counted  in  many  a  lifetime. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  not  had  a  score  of  friends  to  enjoy  it 
with  me.  The  coast  line  sinks  into  the  sea  behind  us,  and  the  hasy 
blue  mountains  fade  out  against  the  clouds  like  a  dissolving  view. 
Farewell  to  Borneo ! 

"  Welcome  the  gleaming  sea." 

I  remained  six  weeks  in  Singapore,  making  up  a  large  collection 
of  corals  and  shells,  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of  which  the 
place  is  famous.  Previous  to  that  time  the  season  had  been  unfa- 
vorable for  the  successful  gathering  of  marine  invertebrates,  but 
now  the  Malays  brought  me  beautiful  shells  by  the  hundred  and 
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ooralfl  by  the  boat-load.  ItLijor  Studer,  our  worthy  oonenl.  gavt  at 
a  large  room  in  the  lower  part  of  hia  houae,  and  the  uae  of  a  eoolp 
ahady  court,  where  I  bought,  aaaorted,  and  packed  oareral  hnndrad 
q)Ocimenfl  of  coral  of  twenty-six  speciea,  and  mora  aballa  than  I 
could  spare  time  to  catalogue^ 

My  friend  Syors  sent  me  a  rery  nice  coUection  of  Selaagora 
mammals,  skins  and  skeletons,  and  anakes  in  alcohol,  all  of  which 
lie  had  gathered  since  my  risit  there.  It  is  a  pity  that  siieh  an 
ardent  hunter  and  dead  shot  with  a  rifle  could  not  hate  hia  lines  of 
duty  cast  in  such  a  country  as  Southern  India,  which,  in  plaeaa^ 
actually  teems  with  noble  game.  Mr.  Syors  and  I  planned  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Animollais  for  some  future  year,  with  Theobald  for 
a  companion  in  the  chase,  and  when  we  do  actually  start  on  the 
war-path  in  that  direction  some  of  the  big  game  animals  had 
get  their  lives  insured  against  accidonta 

My  jolly  friend  Hood,  of  the  Rainbow,  put  in  an 
during  my  last  days  in  Singapore,  but  I  felt  so  down-in-tha-nooth 
at  not  liaving  sufficient  funds  left  to  got  me  to  and  tlirou^  Ana- 
tralia,  that  I  was  but  sorry  company,  I  know.  It  was  bled  thai  I 
should  not  see  Australia ;  for  a  hunting  and  collecting  trip  cannot, 
like  the  brook,  *'  go  on  forever." 

Foreseeing  that  I  should  have  to  cross  the  Pscifio  in  winter.  I 
determined  to  spore  my  two  baby  orangs  the  miseries  of  soeh  a 
voyage,  and,  after  having  the  Old  Man  sit  for  his  photograph,  I 
sent  them  both,  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Vandevonl.  to 
Madras,  as  a  present  to  my  kind  friend  Tlieobald.  I  eonld  not 
have  given  him  anything  that  pleased  him  better.  He  made  a  joor- 
ney  of  tlireo  liundred  and  fifty  miles  to  meet  them  ;  and  they  ra- 
ceived  him  with  open  arms.  Both  were  presented  at  court  balm 
they  loft  Madras,  and  I  hear  were  very  much  oomplimcnted  on 
their  de|X)rtmcut  and  good  looks. 

Early  in  February  I  tumoil  my  face  homewnni,  by  way  of  Cliinn 
and  Japan,  and  reached  Kochcster  safe  and  well,  just  two  years  and 
nine  niontlis  from  the  timo  of  my  departure.  IVom  first  to  last  I 
hnd  Ijeen  remarkably  prosiwrctl,  quite  as  if  the  prayen  and  good 
wislios  of  my  friends  hod  cnhHtetl  the  services  of  a  special  guardian 
angol  to  acc()ini)any  mo  at  every  step,  in  addition  to  the  one  I  lafl 
l>ehind  mo,  whoso  cluinninf?  missives  of  news,  hopeful  encooragi^ 
iiicnt  and  unfaltering  afToction  followo«l  me  every  where— one  taj 
ovory  mail,  without  a  sin^'Io  break— without  which  I  would  bavn 
been  lonesome  indeed.     No  journey  could  have  been  mora  fraa 
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from  accidents,  for  from  first  to  last  I  did  not  meet  mth  so  much 
bodily  harm  as  a  cut  finger,  and  returned  home  mth  health  wholly 
unimpaired. 

Enriched  by  experiences  in  foreign  lands,  wealth  which  cannot 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  nothing  but  a  desire  to  have  others 
share  with  me,  through  the  medium  of  these  pages,  the  delights  of 
forest  and  field,  river  and  sea,  could  have  impelled  me  to  the  labori- 
ous task  of  writing  this  narrative  in  hours  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  rest  and  recreation.  But  if  a  single  reader  (always  ex- 
cepting the  proof-reader)  has  followed  me  thus  far,  and  experienced 
in  sympathy  a  hundredUi  part  of  the  delight  which  quickens  my 
blood  as  I  think  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  feebly  attempted  to 
describe  for  him,  I  can  say  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  rifle  and  knife  hang  peacefully  upon  the  wall,  their  labors 
done.     Let  me  rest  my  weaiy  pen  also.     FarewelL 


APPENDIX. 


Outfit  Fon  a  Gollbctob. 

For  the  benefit  of  inezperienoed  oolleoton,  I  give  below  an  itemised  list  of 
the  TarionB  articles  which  constituted  my  outfit  for  field-work  in  collecting 
and  preserving  animal  specimens  of  all  kinds.  I  have  only  to  add  that  my 
outfit  was  complete  and  compact,  contained  no  useless  articles,  and  I  found  it 
perfectly  adapted  to  all  my  wants.     Its  total  cost  was  about  $270. 

1  Agassis  tank  (copper),  in  wooden  box,  for  alcoholics. 
1  chest  of  black  walnut,  iron  bound,  which  contained  all  the  articles  enumer' 
ated  below : 


1  double  B.  L.  smooth-bore  gun, 

No.  10,  in  case. 
1  Majnard  rifie,  cal.  40. 
1        **        shotrgun,  No.  16. 
1  Smith  k  Wesson  revolver,  cal. 

82. 
1  belt  and  cartridge  bag. 
40  pounds  shot,  assorted  sises. 
10  pounds  Maynard  bullets. 
1,000  Berdan  primers. 

12  pounds  Orange  Ducking  powder. 
80  pounds  arsenical  soap. 
15  pounds  dry  arsenic. 
1  dozen  large  skinning  knives. 

1  dosen  small  skinning  knives. 

0  scalpels. 

2  claw  hatchets. 

1  saw. 

1  large  skin  scraper. 
1  geological  hammer. 
1  bull*s-eye  lantern. 
1  A  No.  1  field-glass. 

1  compass. 

2  brushes,  for  arsenical  soap. 

1  blow-pipe  and  set  of  egg-drills. 
1  hydrometer  and  test-gli 

1  thermometer. 

2  pairs  hunting-shoes. 


2  rubber  blankets. 
1  double  woollen  blanket 
1  Ashanti  hammock. 
8,000  labels,  three  sises. 

1  tool-box,  sise  18  by  7  inches, 
which  contained  the  following : 

4  skinning  knives. 

2  pairs  scissors. 
1  brain  hook. 

1  pair  long  forceps. 
1  pair  short  forceps. 
1  pair  cutting  pliers. 

1  pair  flat  pliers. 

2  sets  skeleton  sorapen. 
1  small  skin  scraper. 

1  flat  file. 

2  tliroo-oomered  iUeiL 

1  cold  chisel. 

2  awls. 

1  4-inch  saw  (for  tartlet). 
1  tape  measure. 
1  2-foot  rule. 
1  ivory  thimble. 
1  oil-stone. 

1  spool  thread. 

2  dosen  labels. 

8  papers  glover^  naedlei. 
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Rrcii'r  for  Making  Aiuienical  Soap. 

Inffredients. 

Whito  soap 2  poandi. 

Towdorod  artenio 2     ** 

Camplior 6  oubom. 

SubcArbonate  of  potash 0      ** 

Alcohol 8      •• 

Di'rrv/M^iM.— Slice  tho  soap  and  melt  It  In  a  imall  quantity  of  wat«r  ortr 
a  slow  Are,  itlrring  aufliciently  to  provent  Itji  burning.  When  melted,  add  the 
potaah,  and  stir  in  tlu*  powdere«l  anwnic,  after  which  add  the  camphor,  pnr 
Ylouily  diHolvud  In  the  alcohol.  When  the  niaiM  hu  boon  bollod  down  to  tbo 
•  conaiatenojr  of  thick  niolaaaes,  pour  it  into  an  varthun  jar  to  coul  and  liirdon. 
8tir  It  frequently  wliilo  cooling  to  prevent  the  anenic  aettllng  to  the  bottom. 
When  cold  It  should  bo  like  lard  or  butler.  For  uw,  mix  a  small  quantitj  with 
water  until  It  resembles  buttermilk,  and  appljr  with  a  common  paint  bnuh. 

How  TO  Skin  a  Quadiiui'ki>i  am>  Pkeparr  tiib  Skik  vor  MouMmio. 

{Suljfrt  chn»en,  a  Tiger,) 

First  measnro  the  animal  carefully  and  record  the  dlmenaioni  on  tho  spot 
Then,  as  with  all  land  niammaU,  make  a  straight  clean  cut  from  tho  throat 
along  the  under  side  of  the  animal  quite  to  the  end  of  tho  tall.  Hilt  each  lef 
from  tho  centre  of  the  foot,  or  the  "|>ad,"  along  the  batk  of  tho  Ug  to  tho 
first  joint,  or  the  heel,  and  stop  there.  Hegiu  at  the  Incision  along  tho  mlddlo 
of  the  body,  skin  down  the  aide*  of  tho  animal  as  far  as  poalble,  then  dttach 
tho  legs  at  hip  and  shoulder.  Skin  «fach  leg  down  to  the  very  ends  of  tho 
tooa,  cut  all  tlie  flesh  and  tendons  from  around  the  leg- bones  as  cleanly  as  pos- 
sible, but  leave  the  leg*bones  at  toe  hod  to  the  skin  at  the  toes,  and  to  each  other 
by  their  ligaments.  Make  a  slit  altmg  the  bottom  of  each  toe  so  that  ovory 
morsel  of  tlefch  may  l>e  rumovetl,  and  erfvy  inch  of  the  skin  be  laid  bars  on  lis 
inner  surfHcu  to  receive  the  preservatives.    Skin  down  to  tho  ham  iftOiK  dotfL 

Detach  the  head  from  the  bmly  at  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and,  as  yoa 
proceed  with  the  head,  turn  the  Hkin  over  wrong  side  out  and  work  gradoally 
down  to  the  end  of  the  nose.  When  you  reach  the  eye,  Insort  a  flngor  In  It 
from  the  outside  to  ^'uide  the  movt*iui<ntii  of  your  knife  and  prevent  yonr  cnt* 
ting  the  edfCi'S  of  the  eyelid  or  cornvm  of  the  eye.  The  skin  on  tho  inner  sar- 
face  of  the  li|i9  miiKt  l>v  rut  eloso  aloni;  tho  gums  in  all  casesL  Aftor  the  skin 
Is  detarhfd  from  thti  sikull,  the  !i|i!i  muiit  be  slit  open  from  tlieinsldo  nntil  th« 
fold  or  I'dftTe  of  tlii.>  lip  in  rvachiMl,  and  the  fleah  inaide  the  lip  cut  away.  Tho 
lip  is  now  unfolded  an  it  wi<re  all  the  way  round,  and  In  mounting  tlio  animal 
the  place  of  the  llenh  will  1m*  iiu|iplivd  with  clay  or  putty  and  the  lip  folded 
again  an  in  lifu  ;  henre  thi>  im|Nirtanctf  of  prc»«*rvini(  the  Inner  skin  of  tho 
li|a.  Th««  riMita  uf  tht>  whiaktT'i  form  &  larire,  thick  lump  on  each  sido  of  tho 
uostrila,  anil  tii«'iM»  Diui«t  1h«  slit  vi*rtii-ally,  sn  as  not  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  thcao 
lont(,  ■tiff  haim  In  mnitt  of  the  Ftivlr  thi*  whiskers  are  »«*t  In  rows,  SO  that  It 
Is  vaay  tn  itht  tht>  Ilf«<h  l>etw»*«-u  tli«-  rown  of  rtiot^vlanils  until  coming  down  to 
the  skin  iiM'If.  Ituli  the  alum  well  inti>  these*  iraiihint  when  preparinic  thosklR. 
Tlie  cftrtilak'H  of  tho  «-ar  muat  be  skinuvd  uut  from  thv  inside  by  simply  tVR* 
ing  the  ear  inside  uut. 
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Caref ollj  sor&pe  all  the  fat  from  the  inside  of  the  ddn  and  all  bits  of  fleshy 
and  wash  off  all  the  blood  from  both  sides,  so  that  the  skin  shall  be  thoroughly 
clean.  Now  rub  the  inside  of  the  skin  with  strong  arsenical  soap,  after  which 
apply  powdered  alum  plenttfully  to  every  inch  of  inner  surface.  Put  on  ss 
much  alum  as  the  skin  will  absorb,  and  on  the  leg-bones  as  well  as  the  skin,  to 
make  them  dry  quickly ;  then  hang  the  skin  oyer  a  large  pole  in  a  shady  place 
where  the  wind  will  strike  it  Be  careful  not  to  Hreteh  the  skin  unduly.  Keep 
it  well  spread  out,  so  that  the  air  will  reach  every  part  of  it  freely.  Turn  the  skin 
about  every  other  day  and  expose  the  hair  side.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  skin  has  a 
fair  clianoe,  it  will  begin  to  get  stiff  and  hard,  and  then  it  should  be  taken  down 
and  folded  up  neatly,  hair  inside.  Leave  it  in  an  open  place  a  little  longer, 
and  it  will  become  idmost  ss  hard  ss  a  board,  the  best  condition  possible  for  it 
A  skin  cured  in  this  way  can  at  any  time  afterward  be  softened,  and  either 
stuffed  with  gratifying  success,  or  made  into  a  rug  of  the  most  desirable  kind. 

The  skull  must  be  cleaned  by  simply  cutting  and  scraping  the  flesh  cleanly 
from  it  with  a  knife,  removing  the  brain  with  a  bent  wire  or  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron,  rubbing  the  skull  with  the  arsenical  soap,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  Put  a 
large  bunch  of  tow,  cotton,  or  rags  between  the  teeth  and  around  them,  and 
tie  the  jaws  tightly  together  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  getting  broken  or  lost 
The  skull  should  in  all  cases  accompany  a  skin  which  is  to  be  mounted  at  a 
museum  sj^ecimen,  or  even  as  a  rug  with  the  head  stuffed. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  all  carnivorous  animals,  and,  with  sUghi 
modifications,  to  aU  terrestrial  mammals  except  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, and  a  few  others.  Anenieal  9oap  is  the  great  protective  against 
the  attacks  of  insects,  rats,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  vermin ;  and  powdered  alum 
is  the  best  dry  preservative  for  the  skins  of  land  quadrupeds,  assisted,  in  c«r* 
tain  cases,  by  salt  Professional  collectors  should  preserve  all  mammal  sUm 
in  a  batli  made  of  salt  and  alum  dissolved  in  hot  water,  mUunU  drying  Ihem 
at  all.  I  have  found  that  skins  so  prepared  mount  so  much  quicker,  easier, 
and  better  than  if  dried,  that  of  late  I  advise  and  practise  this  method  exclu- 
sively. Casual  collectors,  such  as  sportsmen  and  travellers,  will  on  many  ac- 
counts find  it  less  trouble  to  preserve  their  specimens  in  a  dry  state,  after  the 
method  described  above. 

Loss  OF  Life  in  BRinsn  India  bt  Wild  Bbabtb  and  Ssrpbnts. 

Few  persons  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  abundance  of  dangerous 
animals  in  India,  and  the  appalling  loss  of  life  they  occasion.  In  spite  of 
sealouB  sportsmen,  liberal  rewards,  poisons,  pitfalls,  and  all  other  engines  of 
destruction  with  which  the  people  make  war  against  teeth,  claws,  and  poisonous 
fangs,  the  dangerous  beasts  still  hold  their  own.  In  the  United  States,  if  a  man 
loses  his  life  by  a  wild  animal,  forty  million  people  are  informed  of  it  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  The  subjoined  tables,  compiled  from  oflioial  reports  and  un- 
deniably correct,  will  show  either  how  little  is  known  generally  of  what  k 
transpiring  in  India,  or  else  how  little  the  world  eares.  With  a  reasonable 
allowance  of  variations,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  figures  here  recorded  remain  practically  the  same,  year 
after  year.  The  various  governments  pay  out  annually  over  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  in  rewards,  but  instead  of  bringing  about  the  extermination  of 
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tha  ipMlw  dwtnwtit*  to  human  Ufa  It  onlj  mitm  to  pnraBt  thalr  Ibonm* 
iMjoud  k  certain  poiuL 

Ilwa  it  a  Uvlil  tor  th*  mlMlonuiM  wltli  a  TangauiM.  I  wondar  If  H  has 
navar  oeenrrad  to  ILan  tLat  il  would  be  a  Kood  ILlng  to  Mva  faodlM  aa  wall  as 
aoub,  aapaolallj  irhara  <uraiy  Uunuantl  of  tka  lormvt  ara  diatrojad  Mary  faur 
hj  wild  Laaata  and  inakaa.  To  mj  mind,  tlis  bodj  of  tha  Illadoo  aaaas 
mora  daa«rTlu|[  of  altaotion  juat  now  than  liU  tonL 
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INDEX. 


AOAOIA  conoinna,  128 

thorny.  81 
Actinia,  253 
Aden,  19 

Adjutant,  entire  dog  in  crop  of,  68 
''  Advontaree  among  the  Dyaki,**  468 
iEtobatiB  narinari,  255 
AflTeotion  of  gibbons  for  their  yonng,  418 
African  elephant,  219 

tusks  of,  ^ 
Ailantus  Malabaricus,  128 
Aix  sponsa,  800 

Alabaster,  mosqne  built  of,  10, 14 
Aloook,  Sir  Rutherford,  884 
Alexandria,  8 

Alir.  or  crooodUe  hook,  805,  848 
AUalinlKul,  ,12 

Alligator,  accident  to  an,  55 
AUno,  S.  S.,  340 
Alum,  use  of,  on  skins,  44,  198,  218,  307, 
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'*  American  Fonr-in-Hand  in  Britain,** 

297 
Amusements  of  the  Dyaks,  468 
Anabantids,  887 

Animallai  Hills,  oharaoter  of  forest  on, 
125 

close  of  work  on,  214 

cover  for  game,  155,  214 

hunter's  paradise,  119 

lungle  products  of,  128 

list  of  mammals  collected  on,  216 

name,  derivation  of,  119 

physical  aspect  of,  120,  122 

seasons  on,  125 

stormy  descent  from,  215 

tribes  on  the,  128 
Animallat  village.  122,  175 

relief  camp  a£  178 
Anser  Indicus,  84 
Antelope  bexoartioa,  70-80 
Antimony  in  Sarawak,  480 
Ardivarum  ffhaut,  122 
Argus  grayu,  422 
Argus  pheasant,  880 

flesh  of,  420 

plumage  of,  422 


Amioa,  tincture,  use  of,  811 
Aisenioal  soap,  nse  of,  48,  165,  209,  866, 
498 
recipe  for  making,  490 
Astana,  the,  at  Sarawak,  889 
Asteiia,258 
Astreopora,  254 
Athemra  fssoionlata,  428,  478 
Attap  roofs,  815 
Axis  deer,  189, 16&-168 
Axadiracht*  Indica,  81 


Bab-bl-Mahdbb,  Strait  of.  19 

Baby   elephant,    and   reaolt  of   fooling 

aronnd  it,  140-141 
Baby  orang-ntan,  my,  870 

as  a  bed-fbUow,  m 

food  in  captivity,  882 

hnman-like  paasiona  420 

inability  to  swim,  410 

mode  of  walking,  881 

personal  appearance,  881 

playfulness,  883,  417 

presentation  of,  to  Mr.  Theobald,  488 

social  habits,  ^ 

training,  882 
Bsdfigsw.  W 

Bailly,  Mr.  J.  F.  D.,  217 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  281 
Ballow  Dyi^  fpunes  ot  468 
Bamboo  forest  m  the  Wainaad^  106 

forest  on  the  Animallais,  125 

huts,  180 

huts  pnUed  down  by  elephants,  196 

suspension  bridges,  Dyak.  484 

utensils  and  furniture,  181 
Bambusa  arundinanea,  106^  125 
Bananas,  815 
Banyan  tiee|82 
Bankongs,  468^(64 
BaramTKyans  of,  446,  448,  457 

Kyans  good  houies  of,  440 
Baram  lUTer,  884,  446 
Barito  River,  884 
Barking  deer,  171, 968 
Barriers  of  Pandanns  stenii  411 
Baisia  latifoUa,  140 
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ItaM*pde  ale,  la's 

liaUffur  tburgii,  63 

IlUang  Lnpar  RiTcr.  835.  S48,  410,  450 

B«Ung«,  w 

lUthing  at  AlUhaUa.  33 

in  the  SUat  IUtct,  481 
DaU,  I'M,  ^M,  478 
liaiUrry.  a  typical  aportamaii'i,  VJQ 
Bau.  317 

gold  waahing  at,  47U 
IWccber,  Mr,  483 
]l«an.  Dr.  Tarleton  II.,  380 
licaiia,  315 

licara,  Rurnean,  431,  439 
Ucara,   Imlian    black,    aAlTcntun   with, 
144-141) 

catUe  killed  by,  4*J1 

deatroyed,  4M 

babiU  and  diitribnti<«  of,  140 

perauna  killed  by,  4M 
Beaata,  wild,  deatruction  of.  4M 

luaa  of  cattle  by,  4M 

loaa  of  human  lifo  by,  408-4M 
Ileauty,  lack  of,  in  native  women,  401 
Delluwi,  uM  of,  by  Kyana,  447 
lltfnarea.  83 
lIcncTolence,  native,  31 
lienntit,  Mr.  (2.  M.,*J5<>,  259 
llcntutto  rcat  boiuc,  ^MO 
Iktniiind,  *J7 
lliadiini,  472 
Diboa,  U€  Hue 
Hidie,  Dr.  (2.,  Ul 
lliiit  monkey,  SUl 
lliliung,  3711 
Uirds,  author*a  policy  in  ooUecting,2,  430 

llumran.  37V,  417.  4*ii,  i'JM 

••  brain-fvver."  I7i) 

Dyak  niodv  of  uiaring,  421 

near  MullaitiTn.  287 

of  St'langiirf,  3l)T,  328 

omen,  42il,  4:i2 

on  the  lloogly,  88 

on  the  Jumna,  :<4.44,  .VJ-02,  08 
nird-nmting,  tUMJl 
lliuyaa.  447.  4.'*5.  457 
llikuii,  Induui,  appearance  of  the,  188 

death  of  first,  114 

dinirnaiuna  of.  IH8 

caailj  kllle«l,  18U 

first  hunt  for,  UX>-110 

hcrdiuf.  \WJ 

hunting  on  the  Animallaia,  187 

Mr.  MurgMi'a  aiUvntura  wiUi,  1 89-101 

pr^iiAiing  ikin  of.  lUf-lU8 
lliMMi.  American,  188 
lllAciiang,  :ft>4 
lllack  buck.  70-MO 
lllackwuod,  125 
ll]iiw  pi|ir.  »er  Sumpitan, 
ItiMt.  nii^ir)  iif  Dyak,  4J7 
IIuaU,  at  KUwah.  37 

D>ak.  4f'a  -It;! 

Mala.v.  M'J 

maauUh,  if} 
Iluatmru  uu  the  Jomna,  44 


Doatmen  on  the  Jomna,  prmran  «C 
lioating  un  the  Jnmna,  SB,  aU^  SB 

on  the  Htaat.  483 
Bock,  Mr.  Carl,  331,  447 
Bombay,  market  at,  8S 

natiTea,  dt 

atreet  aoenea  in,  94-35 
Bonneted  maoaqua,  SOS 
liooby,  307 

Ikiraaaoa  flabelliformia.  1991,  980 
llore  in  the  Hadoog,  STi,  389 
Borneo,  area,  333 

Britiah  North  Borneo  CompMiy, 

character  of,  333 

ciplorationa.  334 

foroat  giowtji,  353 

impenetrability  of  iaicrior,  SSS 

mammala  of,  SfiM 

myatcriea  of  the  intorior,  S3& 

no  fiuki  for  miaaionaiieai  474 

imlitical  diTUiona,  384 

KMition  o^i333 
roper,  or  Bnuei,  884 
Borneo  Oompany,  of  Sanwak,  8Mt 
4H0  482 
Britiah  North,  884 
Boa  Americanna,  188 
bubal ua.  25 

fanrue,  im,  188 
ndiciia,  25 

eomlaicua,  810 
Box,  remarkable  tminlaf  of,  80D 
Buiturtle,  310 

liuycotting  of  author  by  an  Ifiab 
Koyle,  Mr.  Frederick,  408-400 
Brahmin  bull,  84 
llndge  Jumna,  at  Allahabad,  83 
Briilgee,  auapeneiOB,  of  the  UUl 

4H4 
liraae    wire    omamanie,    490-481, 

485 
Britiah  Mneeum,  4 

acc«a»ibility  uf  eoUectiona  of,  8 

cataluguea  of  the,  5 

rank  uf .  5 
Ilritieh  North  Bnmoo  Company,  884 
llntiah  rule  in  India,  01 
llroque  monkey.  314 
llrotikr.  lUJah  Charlea,  SOL  448^  484 
llrnuke.  Sir  Jamca,  841.  950 

iliplomatio  wiaihim  ol,  845^  488 
Buceroa  bioornia,  130 

rhinucertM.  417 
BuflkUi,  Indian,  25 

INnla.  lUCI 
Bullock  Undy,  120 

driving,  121 

hackery,  25 
Bunnluw,  Animallai  Poraal  Da^X 

dak  (or  dawk),  35 

Mr  Thn.l«ld'«  furaat,  194 

traTellere*.  at  Knlhatly,  108 

tiavrllera*.  at  8cfor,  100 
Burial.  Hill  Dyak  mode  of,  484 

Kyan,  447 

Hibuyan,  474 
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Burning  of  tho  dead,  by  iho  Hill  Djraln, 
454 
Hindoos,  67 
Busaa,  477 
Bnte*  frondoML  81 
Batter-fish,  266 
Batterflies,  480 

Buttresses  of  the  tapang-tree,  428 
Bozns,  800 
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CAmiAGR,  Chinese,  815 

Cftliook.  280 

Cairo,  old  and  new,  0-10 

Calamus  rotang,  llfiB 

Calcutta,  86 

Calotes  nigrilabris,  248 

▼ersioolor,  248 
Camel,  the  author  rides  a,  11 
Camit,  among  wild  beasts,  204 

at  Mooohpardi,  188 

at  Tellioul,  130-131 

of  Major  Ross,  70 
Campbell,  Captain  E.  A.,  116 
Campbell,  Mr.  Robert,  kindness  of,  to  au- 
thor, a32 
Camphor-trees,  315 
Canarium  striotnm.  128 
Can  is  aureus,  63 

pallipes,  76 
Cannibalism  among  certain  Kyan  dans, 

447-448 
Caranz  gallus,  256 
Carey,  1»8 

Carnegie,  Mr.  Andrew,  207 
CapUm  Cheena,  the,  816,  829 
Caroharias  aoutus,  257 

melanopterus,  257 
Casaroa  rutila,  34 
Casuarinaa,  852 
Cathedral  Cave,  327 
Cat's  cradle,  gime  of,  known  to  Dyaks, 

468 
Caves,  discovery  of,  in  Selangore,  825-828 

examination  of  Bomean,  477-478 

visit  to,  near  Paku,  480 
Centipedes,  bite  of,  811,  818 
Cervulns  aureus,  171-1';2,  208,  431 
Corvus  axis,  106-168 

Ceylon,  between   Colombo  and  Kandy, 
237-239 

collection  made  in,  283 

finest  portion  of,  281 

richness  of  Ceylon  fauna,  249 

travels  in  Northern  Province  of,  951- 
280 

elephants  in,  210-220 

export  duty  on  elephants  in,  228 

Obxerver^  article  in  the,  242 
Challenger  Expedition,  collections  of,  8 
Champagne,  cheap,  816 
Charge  of  a  dangerous  animal,  189 

of  a  female  elephant,  141 
Cheiromeles  torquatua,  478 


Chelonia  mydas,  258 

virgata,  isS 
Chetties  of  Colombo,  420 
Chimpansee.  899 
Chinese  gold  companies,  479 

hospitality.  816,  829,  479 

houses,  2fo 

industry,  829 

influence  on  the  Dyaka,  444.  472.  474 

insurrection  in  Sarawak,  460,  479 

merchants  of  Singapore,  206 

settlors  on  tho  Sarawak,  476 

shops,  2tt),  204 

todd  v-maldng  taught  the  Dyaks  by  the, 

traders,  tricks  of,  488 
Chittagong,  elephant-catohing  in,  221 
Chondroptery^  255 
Christianity  without  Christ,  474 
Church  episode  in  Oeylon,  285 
Ciooniaarba,60 

Cinchona,  i^overmnent  plantations  of,  96 
Cinnibar  mines,  at  Togora,  482 
Civet  eat,  429 
Civilization,  effect  of,  on  savage  nuses,  448 

surpassed  by  semi-savagery,  474 

unjust  discrimination  of,  against  wom- 
en, 470-471 
Climate,  see  Weather 
Climbing,  Dyak  mode  of,  484 
Cloud  scene  on  the  Neilcherriee,  lOi 
Chypeaster  Ghissensis,  14 
Coal  mine  in  Sarawak.  851 
Cobra,  snake-eating,  ^0 
Coooanut,  groves  of,  272,  280^  286,  286 

water  of  the,  278 
Cochin,  chasing  elephants  in,  146 

death  of  a  tusker  in,  168,  166 
Coimbatoie,  120,  122 
Collection,  AnimaUai,  216 

Ceylon,  288 

of  one  day  at  Colombo,  248 

of  one  day  at  Simnjan,  871 
CoUeotinff  at  Colombo^^46-M8 

birds  at  Mullaitivn,  267 

birds,  Bomean.  4^429 

birds  in  Selangore,  807.  828 

birds  on  the  Jnmna,  84,  59-^ 

ethnological  speoimens,  426 

good  ground  for,  207,  414 

shells  and  coral,  258-254,  266,  487 
Collector,  outfit  for  a,  491 
Colombo,  desoription  of,  887-289 

fish-market,  249 

harbor.  289 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Ceylon,  848 
Communal  harmony  of  the  Dyaka,  467- 

468 
Confinement,  Dyak  women  in,  478 
Conjugal  felidty  of  the  DyiJn,  468 
Coonoor  Paaa,  95 
Consul,  United  States,  at  Bombay,  88 

at  Singapore^  296-897 
Conocarpna  latifolina.  125 
ContentmeDt  of  the  I>yal&  474 
OooUea,  hlgh-prioed,  nft,  S16 
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Oonl,  bttiier  reef  oL  at  Jeddah,  16 

iMirrier  reef  of,  at  Point  Pedro,  200 

barrier  reef  of,  Point  de  Galle.  278 

baildinga  of  foaidl  ooral  at  Jeadah,  16 

ooUeoting  at  JaflTna,  «»-S»4,  :SM 

oolleotins  at  fiingapore,  4B7 
Oorrip,  47o 
Cormorant,  lener,  207 
Corse,  Hr.,  on  height  of  elephants,  224- 

225 
Coatome,  me  Dress,  and  Ornaments 
Ooontnr,  sm  Soenery,  and  Landsoape 
Coort-honse  in  Sarawak,  S40 
Cremation  customs  in  India,  07 

practised  by  Hill  Dyaks,  454 
Cro vices  in  limestone  hills,  48U 
Crimes  of  the  Dyaks,  473 
Criminal  justice  in  Sarawak,  345 
Crocker,  ifr.  W.  M.,  S40,  840,  470 
Crocodile,  cannibalistic  habits  of,  205 

catching  in  Sarawak,  348 

catching  in  Selangore,  305-307 

cutaneons  disease  of,  205 

difference  between  alligator  and,  54 
\     eggs  of  the.  4*^ 

hunting  at  MulIaitiTU,  2M,  200 

hunting  in  Selangore,  305 

hunting  on  the  Jumna,  32,  51-50 

hook  and  line,  3U5 

nest  of  a  Bomean,  421 
Crocodiles  at  soa,  *WI 

maii-cating,  348 

nnmbor  of  a  killed  in  Sarawak,  348 

sacred.  51 
Crocodilian!,  heads  of,  55 
Croco<Iilu8 

bonibifrons,  51 

bombifrons,  walking  of,  55 

intermedins,  57 

palnstris,  205 

palustris,  attitude  in  walking,  200 

palustris,  cannibalistic  habits  of,  205 

palustris,  lepro^  of,  205 

porosus,  304-307,  348 
Cucumbers,  315 
Cut  uluva.  257 
Cuont  Amboinensis,  810 
"Curios,"  CeylonTaSO 
Curran  shoU^  108,  199 
Cuttle  fish,  252 
Cymbirhyndius,  422 
Cynogalo  Dennettii,  480,  428 


Dak  (or  dawk)  bungalow,  35 

Dalbergia  latifolia,  125 

Damensara,  314 

Dances  of  the  Dyaks,  408 

Darkness  in  the  forest,  850,  388 

Darter.  207 

Datu  Capo.  330 

Datu  Pudoh,  311,  312 

Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  R,  117, 109 


Debt-makingaa  a  nib  method  of  iteallt. 

471 
Debt-paying,  laithfolneas  of  I^yaks  In, 

472 
Deer,  axis,  100-168,  978 

rib-faood,  or  barldng,  ITl-lTL  S08,  431 

spotted,  180, 100-1^ 
DioerobatiB  eregoodoo.  480 
Directions,  «m  Skinning  and  Skalatoiite* 
ing 

for  making  araenioal  soap,  498 
DisQasesj20 

of  the  Dyaks,  878,  473 

introduoed  by  oiTilimtion.  473 

of  civilisation  not  founa  among  the 
Dyaks,  474 
Divoroe  amoBtf  the  Dyaks,  463 
Doctor,  a  Neilgherry,  117 

the  right  kind  of  a,  837 
Doctoring  a  Dyak,  878 

a  fisherman,  311 

poor  natiTea,  91, 175 
Dohm,  Dr.  Anton,  7 
Domestio  life  of  the  Dyaks,  466, 468,470 
Doravsawmy,   the  *'G«ntleman*a  God,** 

Douglas,  CapUin  R,  808, 814,  880-880 

]')raco  Tolans,  420 

Drunkenness  in  the  Bast  Indiaa,  SOS 

of  tho  Dyaks  at  feasts,  470 
])n;Hs  of  tho  ChinuMO  nieroliantiL  905 

Dyaks,  450,  451,  450,  457,  400,  400 

Hmdoo  women,  24 

KarderB.128 

MaUys,  239 

M<N>nnon,  287 

PamowL  24 

Singhalose,  230 

Todas,100 
DrifU  of  Pandanus,  411 
Duck,  mandarin,  300 

summer,  300 
Dundang,  the  Dyak  hnnter,  881,  879, 
Dnrian,  the,  318 

gatherers  disturbed  by  olephanta,  881 
Durio,  libethinns,  318 
Dusuns,  tes  Ida*ans,  456-457 
Dutch  Possessions  in  Borneo,  884 
Duty  on  collector's  outfits,  948,  944 

methyUted  spMts.  941 

outfit  at  Bombay,  91 
Dwasala  elephants,  927 
Dwellinss,  sm  Houses 
Dyak^  absenco  of  roluion  in  tbft,  445 

accident  to  a,  873,  809 

at  his  worst,  878, 499 


a  typical,  424 
belles.  40 


— «-.  400 

cheerful  disposition  of  tha,  467-468 

daUy  life  of  a,  466 

dances,  468 

deportment  855,  858,  808, 418 

diseases,  373,  478 

farms,  3NS,  387 

lioMl-tniphius,  ses  Hetd-himting 

hospitality,  304,  430 
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Dyak,  hut  at  a  farm,  887 

mdolenoe.  432,  440 

omen  birdi,  426,  483 

omens  in  general,  483 

pantomime,  803,  468 

■nake  eaten  by  a,  888 

sUtnre.  45&-460 

tooth-plates,  893 

villages,  356,  878,  410,  484. 448,  440 
Dyaks,  Hill,  tee  HUl  Dyaka 

Mongol,  nee  Mongol  Dyaks 
Dyaks  of  Bonico,  ancestry  of,  444 

classification,  445 

gonnral  description  of,  445 

of  Sarawak,  onaraotor  of,  435 

decrease  of,  843 

demonstrative  character  of,  481,  489 

former  oppression  of,  842-848 

present  condition  of,  844 
Dyaks,  Sea,  vide  Sea  Dyaka 
Dysentery,  120,  174 


BS 


Uaiu  mutilation  of,  by  Harder  women, 
120 

ornaments  of  the  DyakR,  457,  402 
Echini,  collecting,  at  Golombo.  420 

how  to  clean  and  preserve,  247 
Eggs  of  the  gavial,  45 

of  the  salt-water  crocodile,  443 

of  the  scavenger  vulture,  61 
Egret,  60,  267,  307 
Ekka,  a  ride  in  an,  00 
Elcotris  marmoratiu  807 
Elephant,    the    Indian,    compaied   with 
African,  210 

age  of,  223 

Iwd^,  character  of,  134 

brain,  position  of,  188 

brain,  difficulty  of  hitting,  184 

breeding  in  captivitv,  322 

castes  of,  recognised,  226 

cost  of  keepinff,  232 

death  of  a  tusker,  1^  301,  823 

destruction  of.  230,  321 

dimensions  of  a  tnsker,  302 

doings  of  a  mad,  2:{8 

dwasala  class  of.  337 

export  duty  in  Ocylon  on,  338 

foofl  of  a  cantive,  *£M 

goographicaj  distribution  of,  318 

gestation,  period  of,  328 

ffrowth,  223-235 

height  of  male  and  female,  334 

hunters  hunted  by,  147 

in  Borneo,  330 

in  Ceylon^  210 

in  processions,  237 

in  Sclangoro,  310,  834 

in  Sumatra,  220 

intelligence  of,  wonderful,  330 

koomeriah  class,  327 

meerga  class,  327 

mental  capacity  of,  820 

miachievouaneaa  of,  161-163|  831 


Elephant,  the  Indian,  moral  oharaoter, 


«*  must  **  in,  383 

prioea  of,  in  India  and  Amerioa,  288 

rogue,  oharaoter  of  tk.  384 

rogue,  killed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  134 

sagacity  in  manosavxing,  148 

si^t,  dulness  of,  187 

akmning  and  proaerving  akin  of,  803- 
303,^5,  300.  318,  814,  317 

skull,  form  ana  structure  of.  133 

stealthiness  in  retreating,  148 

Bwimming  power  c^  384 

table  of  growth,  325 

trumpeting,  notea  sounded  in,  180 

tnska  of  Amoan  and  Indian,  235 

uses  of,  in  India,  836,  388 

vulnerable  points  of,  185 

work  of,  in  a  timber  forest,  380 

young,  140-141,  338 
Etophant,  the  African,  310 

mode  of  hunting,  1^ 
Elephant  catching,  330 

keddah  operatimiB  int^l 

various  methods  of,  233 
Elephant  hunting,  A^ican  method  of,  188 

character  of,  lol 

faUures  injl3,  188, 140, 100 

En  for,  187 
dian  method  of,  188 

in  Selangore,  830-825 

ludiorons  adventure  in,  334 

success  in,  168,  301,  823, 

tablea  turned  in,  140 

under  diffioultiea,  100-301 
Elephant  Paas,  280 
Elephanta,  attacking,  188 

first  herd  of  wUd,  111 

law  protecting,  136 

permit  to  kill,  137,107 

stampede  of,  188 

traokmg  up  a  herd  of,  186 
Elephaa  uidioaa,    sm   Klephant,  the  In- 
dian 

iirimogenina,  318 
Elettaria  oardamomnm.  138 
Elevation  of  the  Animallais,  125 

of  the  Neilgherriea,  04 

of  the  Wainaad,  106 
Emerson,  Joseph,  275 
Emyda  Ooylonenais,  348 
Emya  trijnga,  348,  810 
English  (naUtntiona,  880 
Eng  Quee,  Mr .,  850,  854,  800,  884 
Eonyoteris  apilla,  926 
Esaous  reonrvirostris,  307 
EsUbUahmenL  Wanl*a  Natural  Soienea, 

3, 108,  107,  817 
EUwah,85 

population  of,  70 
Ethnologioal  fpedmena,  426,  480 
Everett,  Mr.  A.  Hari,  477,  478 
Everett,  Mr.  H.  H.,483 
Evolution,  theories  of  aooial,  ai  fault,  474 
Exaggeration,  ainfol  tendency  to,  88 
Exterior  of  Dyak  kng -Iknim,  866 
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Fakib,26 

Famine,  the  IfiMlrM,  90^  01, 177 

deaths  during  ihe,  180 

endofthe,lSl 

relief  meaenree  daring  the,  178, 180 
Fannan,  Mr.,  10. 11 
Famham,  Mr.,  22 

*'  Faat "  men  of  dvilixed  society,  471 
Feasts  Dyak,  400-470 
Feat,  a  foolish,  S17 
Felis  Bengalensis,  S88 

chaos,  62,  216 

marmorata,  tt38 
Felis  tigris,  $ee  Tiger 

distribution  of,  8&3 

munation  of,  into   Ooylon   hindered, 

Fteguson,  Mr.,  of  the  Csylon  Obierver, 

Fever,  first  attack  of,  115 

on  the  Animallais,  120,  199,  150,  151, 
174,  194,  2S6 

permanent  cnre  of,  837 

treatment  of,  150 
Fiona  Indica,  S3 

religiosa,  88 
Fiddle,  Dyak,  429,  409 
"  Fight  in  the  tree-tops.**  S75 
Fighting  qoalities  of  tne  Indian  bison, 
189 

qnalities  of  the  orang-ntan,  871 

qnalities  of  the  saras  crane,  00 
Firo-arms  of  Dyaks  and  MaUys,  879 
Fire-flies,  850 

Fire-fly,  the  Kteam  Unnoh,  470,  477,  487 
Fish,  collecting  at  Jaffna,  255-358 

lamping,  808 

Badong  River,  885,  887 

Helangore.  806 

the  thread,  886 
Fishing  with  the  tuba  pUnt,  88^1,  880 

for  crocodiles,  804-8(J^,  848 
Fiih-market  at  Bombay.  28 
Flowers  in  Bombar  market,  23 
Flying  dragon,  420 

fox,  267 

lemur,  880,  412,  428,  478 

squirrel,  114 
Food,  necessity  of  appetising,  272 

scarcity  of,  \hO,  271 
Forced  trade,  843 
Fort,  tlio,  in  Colombo,  237 

at  Sarawak,  :{8U 

native  shops  in,  240 
Fossils,  Egyptian,  from  Mokattem  Hills, 

Bgjrptian,  from  the  Pyramids,  14 
search  for,  in  Bomean  cave  deposits, 
477-478 

Fraser,  Mr.,  86 

FruiU  of  Sarawak,  402 
Selangore,815,  817 

Frogs,  Mlf-buried,  277 

Funeral,  a  Hindoo,  00 


GALEOPiTraous  Tarifigatoii  412^  4S8t  tRI 

Tolans,  880 
GaUe,  Point  de,  286 
Galle  Face  Bsplanada,  287 
GaUus8tanleyii,d10 
Gambling,  815 
Games  of  the  Dyaka,  468 
Gardening^  onrioaitiea of|800 
Gaur,  fM  liidian  bison,  188 
Ghivsna  gaoms,  «m  Boa  gaoma 
Gavial,  abandanoe  of,  51,  58 

Bomean  speoiea  of,  848|  478 

colors  of,  55 

habito  of,  46,  47 

lieadof.54 

diflioulUeaof  ■.  ihootfaig^  48 

geotfrapldoal  custribotion  of  tba^  86 

native  reverence  for,  51 

not  destmotive  of  hnman  life,  06 

shoodng,  99.  41,48^  48,  46,^,  49 

struggle  witn  a  wounded,  47 

teethof,  57 

ticklishnesa  ol  56 

voice  of,  41,  56 

wariness  of,  40 
Gavialia  Gangetiona,  fM  Qavlal 


Gaya  Bay,  Sft 
GaseUaBeu      " 
Geese,  75 


GaseUa  Bennettii,  73 


Geographical  distribntum  of^  blaek  baaiu 

lnAan,146 
elephant,  818 
gavial,  55 
gazelle,  73 

orang-utan,  848,  890 
sasin  antelope,  76 


tiffer,  154,  252 
wud 


dffoat  76 
Gertrndo,  Sarawak  aohooner,  840 
Gharry,  25 
Ghee,  87 
Gibbon,  cry  of,  418 

difficult  to  shoot.  895,  415.  418 

hunting  described,  415-416 

incidents  in  hanting,  419 

measurements  of^  419 

mode  of  progreasum,  888, 415^  480 

money  value  of,  419 

internal  affection  of,  418 

pet,388 

place  in  nature,  800 
Gill,  Dr.Theo.K.,.*W7 
Goat,  Neilgherry  wUd,  07, 173 
Goby,  897 

Gold  waahfaag  in  Sarawak.  470 
Gong,  at  Simujan  Government  Hoqm,  880^ 

Dvak  alarm,  487 
Goolur  tree,  88 

Gordon  Gumming,   largest   tusk  takaa 
by,  225 
mode  of  elephant-huntiiig,   pnotlMd 
by,  138  •-«    r- 

GorilU,  800 
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Goarami,  the,  886 

GoTernment  aid  daring  famine,  01,  177, 
180 

hooM  at  Simujan,  849,  809 

■cientifio  pubkoations,  U.  &,  0 
Governmental  eooentrioities  in  Ceylon, 

284 
Grace  without  Gospel,  474 
Graonlns  JaTanicos,  267 
Grainboatu  on  the  Jnmna,  58  ' 
(tranpuH  strigoiaii,  247 
Gray,  Mr.,  483 
(ariis  antigono,  50 

cinerea,  00 
Guardian  angel,  the  anthor^i,  488 
GuaBelah,826 

Lada,  S26 

Lambong,  826 

Poondah,  807 
Gunong  Popook,  author  lost  on,  800 

Dyak  TiUage  at,  864,  866.  800 
GQnther,  Dr.,  5 

Gutta  peroha,  mode  of  gathering,  430 
Gymnura,  478 
Gypi  Bengalensis,  84 


Hali^tus,  albicilla,  84 
Halv,  Dr.  A.,  250 
Harbor,  Ck>lombo,  280 

Madras  destitute  of,  80 

New,  at  Singapore,  202 
Harp,  Dyak,  m) 
Harvey,  lir.,  481,  488 
Hanghton,  Mr.  A.  R.,  835-880,  805,  462, 

403 
Haushton.  Mr.  Samuel,  200,  204 
Hawk  ouckoo,  cry  of  the,  170 
Head-dress  of  the  Sea  Dyaka,  462 
Head-house  of  the  HiU  Dyalm,  450,  452, 

485 
Head-hunting  among  the  Hill  Dyaka,  858, 
450,465,485 

among  the  Kyans,  447 

among  the  Sea  Dyaka  857,  425, 465 

among  the  Trinss,  448 

suppression  of,  in  Sarawak,  466 

trophies,  value  of,  425 
Hemitragus  hyloorius,  07,  172 
Helarctos  Malayanuss,  431,  403 
Herodiaa  alba,  60,  267 

egrettoides,  88 

garsetta,  267,  807 
Herpestes  griseus,  268 
Heron,  night,  267 
HierocoocYX  varius,  170 
Hill  Dyaka,  comparison  of,  with  other 
tribeaTiW 

consanpiineons    marriages   prohibited 

disposition  of  the  dead,  450 

divorce  and  separation,  458 

do  not  steal,  471-472 

dress  and  ornaments  of,  450-451,  485 


HiU  Dyaka,  games  of,  468 

habitatof,  440,  468 

head-house  of,  452,  485 

head-hunting  onstoms  of,  450 

idesa  of  a  Supreme  Being,  444,  454 

marriage  customs  of,  462^458 

moral  prindi^  and  practices  of,  452, 
471,  472 

no  written  language  of,  454 

physique  of,  450 

raids  upon,  oy  Sea  Dyaks,  404 

status  of,  as  warrioia,  460 

Tillages  of,  486 
Hindoo  influence  on  the  Dyaka,  444, 454, 
472 

religion,  86 
Hindoo,  native,  character  of,  188 

condition  of,  181 
Hog,  Bomean  wild,  805 

Indian,  178,  278 
Holothurians,  258 
Honey,  wild.  428 

Dyak  mode  of  procnring,  484 
Hood,  Mr.  J.  M.,  801,  488 
Hoo^:^  River,  87-80 
Hombill,  rhinoceros,  870,  417 
Honbuzsh  Idght,  886 
HospitaTfor  animala,  27 
HospitaUty,  Dyak,  864,  480 
Hotel,  advantam  of  a  small,  0 

Doughty*B,  21 

Grand  New,  0 

Ra]ah*s  Arms,  840 

Sea  View,  246,  206 
Hotels,  drunkenness  in,  205-206 
House,  Jacoon,  810 

Malay,  at  Rata,  817 

Malay,  at  Jerom,  804 

model  of  a  Dyak,  426 
Houses,  of  the  Baram  Kyana,  440 

of  the  Hill  Dyaka,  485 

of  thelda*an8,456 

of  the  Malaya,  203,  804,  817,  888 

of  theMiknaaa,448 

of  the  Mnmts~457 

of  the  Pakatana,  440 

of  the  Poonana,  440 

of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  856-^57,  410,  466 

of  the  Todaa,  103 

of  thoTrings,448 
Howdah-ahooting.  154 
Huddleston,  Mr.  J.  B.  K,  216 
Human  saorificea,  447 
Hanger,  tropical,  272,  888 
Hratinsr.  KdM  deer,  16<^168 

bison,  Indian,  100-110, 118, 187, 180 

black  back,  80 

crocodile,  964-266 

elephant^  111,  181, 188, 188, 146, 161, 100 

gaur,  isf  Bison 

gavial,4<M8 

gatelle,  78-74 

gibbon,  806,  415^18 

ibez,  SM  Wild  Goat 

mookaj,  107, 116, 148, 274,  847, 804 
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nun  ting,  peftcock,  03 
lin  ftntelupe,  oO 


vTld  goat,  U7,  \T2 

wild  bog.  StIO 
Hnnuinui,  84 
litii.  Dvak,  887 

If  oochuardi,  my,  183 

Tdlioul.  ISO 

Toda,  102 
nut-building  witb  bamboo*,  130,  183 
nutcbiMnTliov.  Mr,  180 
njMiM,  oatUa  kilUd  by,  4M 

dcatroycMl,  4tM, 

l>en«Mu  killod  by.  4M 
nydruaaunia  uilvaior,  307 
llyAtrix  longicauda,  437 


Ibis,  black.  80 
Icbihyoaia,  373,  413.  473 
Ida'anB,  iba,  draoi  of.  4.VI 

fartbest  advance«l,  455 

bouMa  of  the,  458 

pMooful  habiU  of,  450 

■kill  of.  in  Bgrieultnro.  458 
Infautioida  ainong  Um  TMlaa.  09,  101 
Infant  orang>utaii,  w#  Ilabir  Orang-utan. 
Informatiun,  di Acuity  in  obtaining,  3U 
Inia,  the,  I'rl 

Inaanity  among  tbe  Dyaks,  473 
IniactB,  ■carcitv  of,  at  Kiawab,  81 
Iniumction,  Cfbineaa,  in  Marawak,  4G0. 

470 
Interior  of  Dyak  I/ong-hooM,  356-357 

of  Tudahut.  MXi 
Intoxicanta  among  tba  Dyaka,  40!M70, 

474 
In tro«l notion,  letters  of,  20 
InuuB  rbeaui,  M 
Ivory -bun  ting  in  Afriea,  910 


JiHinr  on  tbe  Jumna,  04) 
Jackal.  83 

cry  of,  Ca.  275.  VTTH 
Jackrta  worn  by  11  ill  Djrak  women,  451 

Kyana.  447 

II II ruts.  457 
jMmiiiB,  »)'J 

huiiK-B  of,  :no.  440 

mvmliUnce  i>f.  i«*  PfHinBiM.  SIO 

•kill  in  use  of  •umpiian,  iT."!) 
jArTiiA,  SiX 

b)i*I1iiw  watrra  around,  *St^ 
Jeddali.  diBtiirl«nrr«iii,  17 

mmUrm  (if.  I^ 
Jrrum.  liHi 

|>o>i.le,  :il'.* 

quartrri  at.  Mi  4 

aborc  at.  :ili> 
Joonooa,  Mr.  M.  C ,  3S8-2U0 


Joumer  from  Colombo  to  GalW, 

Coimbatore  to  the  Animillaii^  138 

Jaffna  to  Point  PadiD^BO 

Mullaitivn  to  JaAia|  97H-3BD 

Oulaoamund  to  MaaBmaUay,  10^107 
Jowata,  445 
Jungle,  cliaraetar  of,  in  Bonmc  8^1 

character  of  Malav  PtMinenlai  SI4,  SIT 

character  of  Nortotn  Geyloa,  Wli 

definition  of,  154 

produce,  4tM 
Jungle  cat,  (O 

cock,  27U,  U» 
Jumna  Uirer,  abundaBoa  of  faviobl^ 
51 

annual  riaa  and  fall  of,  93 

liirU  life  akmc  the,  SO,  83 

bunting  on,  50 

clutfacter  of,  80,  58 

ooldneea  of  water  of,  89 

filtbincaa  of,  88 

naTigatiun  of,  58 

por|M>iaea  in,  84 

ravinaa  akmg  the,  71 

turtlca,88 
Jury  ayatem  in  Sarawak.  345 
Juatioe  in  Sarawak,  345 


KaBUa  goya,  307 
Kail  Jang  lioat  roof  a,  354 
Kailyana,  the,  457 
Kaltura,  2tt 
Kandy,  382 
Kapooaa  liiTer,  334 
Kardera,  VJb 
KaU  llrotbera.  301 
Keddab.  drfunoe  of  a,  SS3 

location  and  oonatmeUoii  of,  891 

tying  wild  elcniianta  in  the. 
Kvnuwita,  high  liouaea  of  th». 

tattooing  iwactiaed  by.  44& 
Kejang  (we  Muntjac).  431,  439 
Keppel,  Sir  Henry.  3«S,  3i5 
K I  mania  River,  2D4 
KinalUlii.  Mt.33I.S85 
Klang.  Itiver.  3UC2,  315 

town  of,  3m 
Kimmcriab  elephant.  SS7 
KoUi,  Tcrriiury  of,  334.  444 
Krah  monb-v.  3UT.  338,  347, 
Kruml«ng  llfiuntaina,  33G 
Kuching  (Sarawak),  SOU 

baxaar,  ^Ml 

puMic  biiildinga,  340 

aliippihg.  ;M0 
KnUmtty  bungalow,  108 
Kiilungud  KoreaU  127,  185 

lUJahuf,  127.  107 
Kurumliera,  100 
K  wala  Ijumpur.  SOS,  314,  315 
Kyan  Dyaka.  aggreaaiveBeai 

llaimm,  448,  448,  4411.  457 

barial  oaatooM  oC,  MT 
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Kyan  Dyaks;  oaimibalism  among  aome 
oUns  of  the,  447-448 
compariflon  of,  with  other  tribes.  458 
distinguiflhing  characters  of,  44&^7 
houses  of,  449 

ideas  of  a  future  state  held  by,  449 
pro^ss  of,  444 
temtory  of  the,  446 
warlike  habito  of  the,  447 
weapons  of  the,  447,  468 


Laiiuan  Island,  884 
Lagonoplastos  flu?icola,  61 
Landscape,     Domean,    from     Serambo 
Monntain  486 

Central  Indian,  80 

Egyptian,  12 

from  edge  of  Neilgherry  plateau,  108 

in  the  Ganges  delta,  86,  88 

near  Etawah,  35 

Neilgherry,  97 

on  the  Animallai  Hills,  123 
Langur  monkey,  black,  117, 180 

gray,  107 

protective  instinct  in  the,  115 
Lanuns,  the,  455 
Laterite,  280 
Lee.  Hedges  <fc  Ck>.,  Messrs,  241 

kindness  of,  to  author,  260,  250,  288 
Leeches,  426 
Loe  Tiac,  417,  429,  484 
Lemur,  flying,  880,  412,  428,  478 

slow-paood,  380,  808 
Looparos,  cattle  killed  by,  494 

destroyed  in  one  year,  494 

persons  killed  by,  annually,  494 
Leptoptilas  argala,  68 
Lepus  nifmcoms,  117,  268 

rufioandatus,  76 
Leys,  Mr.,  259 

death  of,  268 
"Life  in  the  Forest  of  the  far  Bast.'* 

455,468 
Life,  loss  of,  in  India  by  wild  beasts,  403, 

Limbang  River,  834,  447,  457 

Limestone  hills  of  Sarawak,  eavef  in,  480 

Livistona  sinensis,  800 

Lizard,  groon,248 

Lobocarcinus  Paulo- Wurtembnrgensis,  18 

London,  4 

Longden,  Sir  James,  244 

Long-house  of  Sibuyau  Dyaks,  855-857 

Long  Wai  Dyaks^^  tattooing  of,  448 

Loris  gracilis,  268 

Loss  ot  cattle  by  wild  beasts,  404 

human  life,  493,  404 
Lost  in  the  jungle.  Ah  Kee,  486-488 

the  author,  112-118,890 
Low,  Mr.  Hugh,  834,  447,  457 
LuciooeDhaluB  pulcher,  886 
Lundu  River,  459 
Lupea  sanguinolenta,  262 
Lutra  leptouyx,  810 


Maoaous  cynomolgns,  807,  828, 847 

nemestrinns,  814,  352,  880 

pileatus,  268,  874,  279 

radiatos,  216 
Maohan  shooting,  154 
Macaque,  pig-tiJled,  862,  807 
Madras  famme,  90-91 
Madras  Government.,  gvneroaity  of,  to 
author,  197 

famine  reoord  of  the,  91,  180 
Madras  Bob,  '*tho  original,**  203 
Madro|)ora,  264,  287 

at  Point  Pedro,  260 

cytherea,  254,  266 
Mahakkam  River,  884 
Makota,  Pangeran,  843 
Malacca,  strait  of,  291 

town  of,  301 
Malay  character,  812,  829 

hospitaUty,  812 

influence  on  the  Drake,  843.  872 

oppreasion  of  tho  Dyaks,  8^  848, 

Peninsola,  291 
Mammals,  collected  on  the  An<iw^|ftU 
list  of,  216 

oolleoted  near  BUwah,  84,  85,  68,  64, 
70,  72,  78,  74,  76,  77 

measurements  of  some  Lidian,  496 

of  Borneo,  847,  858,  858,  860,  880,  891, 
808,  418.  420,  428,  428,  429,  481,  478 

of  Ceylon,  266, 268. 274-276,  Srn,  878, 870 

of  Selangprv,  310,  814,  820,  886,  828 
Mandarin  duck,  800 
Man-eating  crocodiles,  806 
Mangif  era  indioa,  81 
Mangosteen,  815 
Mango  tfoe,  81 
Mangroves,  807 
Manis  Javanica,  847 
Manis  pentadaotyla,  868 

flesh  of,  871 

form  and  habits  of,  868-800 

muscular  power  of  tail  of,  870 
Manta  birostris,  255 
Market,  Bombay  grand,  88 

Kwala  Lnmpor.  816 
Martin,  Dyoe  A  Go.,  MeMii.,  Hndnew  of^ 

to  author,  882 
Marriago  among  tho  Dymka.  452-458,  461 

destitute  of  relifioos  aentiment,  468 

of  cousins  prohibited,  458 
Masulah  boata.  89 
Matang  PeakTm  477 
MatuU  victor,  848 
Maynacd  rifle,  aoouraoy  of,  48,  40,  58, 166 

tiger  killed  with  a,  158 

water-proof  quality  of,  861 
Measurements  of  Indian  mammala,  495 

orang-utana.  875,  406 
Meandrina,  254 

Mecca,  visit  of  two  Ghrittiana  to,  18 
Meerga  elephant,  227 
Melona,  316 
Menispennnm,  884 
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Mtntal  eapMiir  of  the  elephAni^  220 

Male  of  Um  DvAk  tribM.  458 
MethyUtod  aptnU,  «iorblUiil  datjr  on, 

Ml 
MUa  {tet  Otmnc-iiUn),  890 

ehAppin,  S74,  875 

kMur,  :igtt 

tomhi,  8U8,  417 
Mica,  lUO 
MiUiuuu,  tbo,  44« 

high  houMs  of.  440 
Minea,  ftntimonir,  at  DidL  480 

einiubMr,  at  Tagora,  483 

eoal,  at  Himnjaa.  851 

gold,  at  Uau,  47V 

tin,  at  Kwala  Lumpor,  820 
MiMins  link,  aeareh  for  traoMof,  478 
Mub  or  Irish  yahooa  baact  tbo  autbor,  3 
MikUI  foTommenti  a,  845 
ModeU,  420 

Mobwa  tTM,  fmit  of,  eaton  by  bean,  140 
Monay  doloa,  IMO 
Mongol  Dyaka,  455^53 
Monkey  temple  at  Benaree.  83-84 
Honkeyt,  blaok  Uuigur.  117,  130 

ory  of,  142 

fUeh  of,  eaten  by  Moloeft,  144 

mode  of  banting,  143 

siie  of,  144 
Monkey e,  gray  tangnr,  107,  115 

krah,  »8,  880 

near  Sarawak,  847 

Euboecie,  •««  Proboeeia  Monkey 
langorv.  807,  828 
Mooebpardi.  1(W.  107 

biMin  around,  187 

return  to,  1^ 
Moormen  uf^Puint  de  Oalle,  387 
Morality  of  the  Uyaka,  4VJ,  4M.  470. 471, 

472 
Moral  equality  of  men  and  women,  470 

acale  of  the  I>yak  tribra,  4M 
Murgan,  (tcneral,  accouut  of  muet  rle- 

pbaut  bv,  2.f3 
Murgao,  Mr.  Ilhodea,  adventnra  of,  wiib 

a  liiMin,  IHO-IOI 

**batUry  "of,  19J 

trtiphiea  coUectrd  by,  1*JS 
Muritaiiai  entrance,  IU7 
Mu^ultoea.  SMI.  SAS 
Mud,  an  adratitiire  in,  310 

fiah  buritiwa  in,  JlfJ 
Muddiiiiiiiid,  IM 
Miida  llaMim,  lU)ah.  342-S4S 
Muilumallay.  olMileraat,  1(17 

dlaiibiigiiig  native*  at.  1U7 

karkbana.  1V7,  115.  110 
>rved  foreat,  lil5 


Muffger  l*ecr,  M 
Mttloen.  camp  uf.  tXM 
cbaracter  of  the,  127 
courage  uf  the.  I.Vj 
huotiii|{  ^aiig  fif.  127 
go  iin  strike.  Jir7-2Uri.  210 
Mummies,  Tariuua,  13.  14 
Mnnd  of  the  Todaa,  W,  103 


Mnngooa^  388 
Muntjao,  171,  968^  481 
Mnrdar  of  RnropaaBa,  SS8 
Mnrata,  447,  455 

dreeo  and  omaoMBta  oC,  497 

peraeontiop  of,  by  Kyaaa^  49T 
Mas  nifaeoeBa,  itl 
Mnaenm,  Allahabad,  68 

Ameriean,  of  Mainral  Hiiiflty,  SH 

HritUh,  4 

CklenttjL  88 
a  (iOv< 


Ceylon  Oovernment,  919 

Comparative  Soolocr.  of,  109,  917, 

I>erby,  at  Liverpool;  4 

Kgyi»tian  Antiqnitioa,  al  Boalaa,  10 

Madraa  OovemnMBt,  01 

Singapore,  298 

United  Statea  National,  4,  979^  989 

Univeraity,  at  itooM,  0 

VietoHa  and  Albert^  a  DoMbay.  99 
Moaioal  inatramenU  of  the  DynkiH  i 

400,440 
Muani^oorle.  108 
Must  in  elephanta,  ?9^-999 
Mycterla  Aoatralla,  00 
Myaore,  elephanta  oanght  In,  951 


Naplh,  eolleoting  aaariBO  apaaii 

loologieal  atatiun,  7 
NaaalialarTatua,  817  93^  904.  91 
National  Muaeum,  U.  S.,  4,  975, 
Native  aaaiataata.  950 

bnnUra,  JiiO,  870,  978^  879 

hypooriay,  108 

reverence  for  oroeodlloa,  51 


I 


reverenoa  for  peaoockak 
Nativee  of  the  RUwah  diatfiol,  94,  98 

gifta  from,  05 
Neilunkenni,  875 
Nc«ro,  81 
Negapatam,  235 
NoilgherrT  llilla,  eltmala  of,  M 

pb^eical  aapect  of.  98 

wild  animale  on.  M,  105 
Neophron  percnoplema,  44,  98 

egg  and  neat  of.  00-41 
Neat  of  ell  AT  a  wallow,  91 

crocodile,  411 

orang-ulan.  880,  803,  970^  409 

ruae-wiiigvd  |iareqnel«  09 

white  acavenger  vultnra,  90^ 
New  Harbor.  Singapofn,  802 
Nile.  delU  of.  0 

valley  of.  13 
Nil-cai.  74-75 
"  Nilgiri  Sporting  BawiiiMMti^*  111^ 

2U3 
Nifia  frnticana,  887 
Ni|ia  |«Im.  aymp  of.  440 

variuua  produeta  of,  440 
NyctAoebua  taidignda^  990^  99? 
Nyctiootma  grlaoua,  99? 
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Oath  of  motmv,  the  Mnloen',  163 

Objeotfl  of  the  trip,  2 

Obiioene  image  at  a  ihrine,  05 

OoYDode  ceratophthalmna,  248 

Ola  Man,  the  {see  Baby  Orang-utan),  381, 

417 
Omen  birds,  426,  4S2 
Omens  in  general,  432 
Ootaoamnnd,  ^1^6 
Ophiocephalos,  886 
Ophiophaips  elaps,  880,  831 
Ophthalmia  among  the  Dyaks,  473 
Orang-utan,  attitude  of,  when  sleeping, 
3U3,  400 

when  drinking,  367 

eyes  of,  401 

fierceness  of  a  captive,  300,  868,  872, 
877 

fighting  qualities,  371,  402 

food,  402 

food  in  captivity,  800,  882 

freedom  ot  lower  limbs,  401 

fruitless  hunting  for,  851-^53 

general  appearance  ol  863,  dOO«  401 

geographical  distribution,  848,  890 

inability  to  stand  erect,  407 

inability  to  swim,  419 

incidents    in    hunting,    360-368,    875, 
398 

individual  peculiarities,  407 

infant  (m«  Daby  orang-utan)  367-368, 
370,  381,  883,  403,  419,  428 

largest,  the,  375-376 

Malay  name  for  the,  360 

man  compared  with  an,  375 

maximum  size  attained  by,  404-406 

measurements,  375,  406 

mode  of  progression,  404 

nesU,  860,  862,  403,  414 

**  number  forty- three,**  440 

place  in  nature,  399,  407 

price  of  a  living,  298 

scarcity  of,  350 

seven  specimens  in  two  days,  809 

size  at  birth,  403 

skin,  400 

skinning   and   skeletonising,   866-360, 
:J74 

solitary  liabits,  402 

viciousness  of  newly  captured,  368, 878, 
377 

Whampoa*B,  Mr.,  299 
Orchids,  397 

Ornaments,  personal,  of  Hill  Dyaks,  460- 
451,  485 

of  Muruts,  457 

of  Sea  Dyaks,  402 
Osphromenus  gonrami,  3S6 
Osscn,  Mahommed,  28? 
Ostrich  eggs  at  Aden,  20 
Otogyps  ^vua,  34,  44-45 
Otter,  310 
Outfit  for  a  collector,  491 


Padang  Lake.  863-864,  898-894 

Pakatans.  448,  449 

Paku,  478 

PaUsomis  torqnatus,  68 

Pahns,  oocoa,>78,  WO,  885,886 

nipa,  8877440 

palmyra,  129,  380 
Pandanns  oandelabnim,  860, 868, 864, 402, 

Papavah,  815 
Paraaozums  mnsanga,  70 
Parong,  common,  4w 

latok,451 
Parsee,  anthor  swindled  br  a,  20 

dress  and  appearance,  24 
Paaserita,  887 
Panadura,284 
Pankalan,  481,  498 
Paulaul  of  the  Todas,  100 
Paumben  Passage,  286,  851-252 
Pangah,  the.  M,  468,  485 
Peacocks,  62 
Peepul  troe,  88 

Peff  tops  among  the  HUl  Pyaka,  471,  478 
Peleoanns  ruf esoens,  807 
Pengolin,  968-260 
Peninjau,  village  of.  485 
Peons,  usefulness  of,  66 
Pera  Vera,  166, 186 
Perelaer,  Mr.,  448 
Perim  Island,  19 

Periophthalmns  Sohlosserii,  808-309,  886 
Permit  to  kill  elephants,  application  for, 
106 

grant  of  a,  127, 197 
PotL42i 

Dx9k  killed  by  a,  422 
Petnfied  forest,  ezourdon  to,  10 

character  of,  12 
Pettah,  or  native  quarter  of  Ookmibo,  240 
Peneus,  248 

Penrisaen  mountains,  887 
*'  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,**  480 
Phyttcal  scale  of  the  D^  tribes,  458 
Pigs,  Dyak  traps  to  kill,  421 

wild,  in  Sarawak,  173,  895 
Pike-head,  the  JW6 

Pilfering  by  a  Dyak,  solitary  case  of,  457 
Pilot  service  at  Calcotia,  89 
Pineapplea,  815 

Piracy,  suppression  of,  848,  844 
Phmdok,  SBS,  880 
Phmtain,  815 
PUtanista  Gangetioa,  64 
Platalea  lenoorodia,  75 
Plotus  melanoghaster,  207 
Plovera,  807 
Point  do  Oalle,  280 

native  dealers  at.  887-288 
Poisoned  arrows,  447 
Polyandry  among  the  Todaa,  101 
Polynemns,  886 
Polypteros,  18 
Pompeii,  7 
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Pondioherry,  235 

Pontuuiak,  835 

Point  Pedro,  260 

Po  Point,  337 

Population  of  Sanwak  Torritory,  344 

of  HoUngoro,  880 

of  Bingaporo,  205 
PoroupiDei,  Bomean,  423,  427 
Portax,  piotua,  74-75 
PotAtoM,  Bweet,  815 
Porpoiao  of  the  Jumna,  64 

of  the  Orinoco,  64 
Porpoiw-ahootinff,  difficulty  of,  04 
Praus,  Dyak,  464 
Prawna,  804 
Precious  stonea  of  Ceylon,  287 

imitations  of «  287 
Prejudice  asainst  taking  life,  27 

against  Eoiropeana,  87 
Prescription  which  cored  author's  Jungle 

fever,  237 
Proboscis  monkev,  habitat,  304 

noae  of  the,  304 

peculiar  cry,  804 

peculiar  to  Borneo,  308 

price  of,  alive,  208 

shvneas,  804,  411 

wild  near  Kuching,  347 

▼ery  large  troops  of,  411 
ProUwtive  color  of  sambnr,  170 

instinct  in  monkeys.  115 
Provisions  for  Animallai  trip,  120 

for  boat  trip  on  Jumna,  87 
Pterocarpns  marsupium,  125 
Pieromys  petaurista,  114 
Pteropua  Kdwardsii,  210, 206 
Punkahs,  87 
Python,  87 


QuADUUFBDS,  directions   for   skinning, 

402 
Qnee,  Mr.  Eng.,  350,  354,  800.  384 
Quicksilver,  4^ 
Quinine,  action  of,  as  an  emetic,  185 

manuiacture  of,  by  Madras  Gov't,  06 

use  of,  in  fever,  150 


It 


Railway  Journby,  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo,  0 

Bombay  to  Allahabad,  30^ 

Colombo  to  Kandy,  281-282 
Rhuuphobatis  anoylostomus,  257-258 
Rajah  Brooke,  iee  Brooke,  Rajah  Charles 
Rajah  Brooke,  steamer,  330 
Rajah  Padang.  death  of  the,  374 

size  of  the,  375 
Rajah's  Arms  Hotel,  840 
Ramisaerama,  251 
RaU,  tree,  171 
Ravine  deer,  172 

incidents  in  hunting,  73-75 
Ravines,  the  Etuwah,  71-72 


Rays,  255 

spiny,  966,  810 
Relang  River,  446 
Relief  camp  at  Animallai,  178 
Religion,  aUanoe  of  Jn  Hill  nyiOEa,  4S4 

absonco  of,  in  Boa  Dyaka,  4T3 

a  definition  of,  not  aoooptod,  473 
Remedy,  Dyak,  478 
Rest  Honse,  at  Bentotia,  286 

at  Elephant  Paaa,  280 

at  Jaflna,  253 

at  Mullaitivn,  363 

at  PaUai,  283 
Retxospoot,  488-480 
Renipea,248 
Rhinobatns  djeddensis,  88,  38.  287 

thouini,  3M 
Rhinoceros,  price  of  a  live,  306 
Rhinolophus  trifoliatna,  370 
Rhvnchopa  albicoUis,  87 
Rifle-pits,  shooting  gaviala  from.  4ft 
RiUwa  monkey,  368,  879 
Road,  typical  ^'  metalled,'*  00 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  return  to,  488 

start  from,  1 
Rogue  elephants,  384 

one  killed  by  Mr.  Sanderaon,  884 

one  killed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  134 
Romania  Point,  886 
Rome,  art  verMut  natore  in,  0 
Ross,  Col  A.  G.,  10 
Ross,MajorJ.  C.,83,83,00 

camp  establishment  of,  70^71 

hunting  with,  71-70,  77-80 
Ross,  Mrs.  aTo.,  10 
Ross,  Mrs.  J.  C,  70-71 
''  lUund  tho  World,**  307 
Royal  Mail  Coaol^  200,  284-360 


8 


Babah,  834,  455 
Babyan,  454,473 
Sacred  animala,  85 

bull,M 

crocodiles,  51 

monkeys,  83-84 

peacocks,  62 
Sadong  River,  884, 849 

bore  in  the,  373, 888 
Sailing  vessel,  Tamil,  361 
Sakarran  Dyaka,  447,  440,  462;  404 

amusements  of  the,  468 
Salarius  alticua,  947 
Salvadora  Indioa,  185 
Sambur,  07,  103, 110, 168-170, 316^ 

site  and  color  of  the,  109 
Sambur  huntinff,  170,  216 

on  the  AnimaTlsis,  168 

on  the  Neilgherriea,  97, 106 

ontlieWynaad,  110 
Sampan,  the  Malay,  850 
Sanderson,  Mr.  G.  P.,  188 

elephant-catching  by,  831 

largest  tusk  taken  by,  1^6 
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Sanderson,  Mr.  G.  P.,  on  height  of  ele- 
phants, 224 

on  taming  elephants.  223 

rogue  elephant  shot  by,  284 
Sandpiper,  807 
Santubong,  entranoe,  337 

Peak,  837 
Saras  crane,  24 

antics  of,  59 

cry  of,  59 

fighting  qnalities  of,  00 
Sarawak,  town  of,  839-841 
"Sarawak,**  Hogh  Low*i  book  on,  408, 

4(»8 
Sarawak  GoTemment,  845,  422,  4G4 
Sarawak  River,  entrances  of,  837 

Malay  hooses  on,  888 

scenery  of  the.  887,  476-477 

trip  np  the,  4^0^77 
Sarawak  Territory,  834 

administration  of  Justice  in,  844-345 

area  of,  844 

cession  of,  844 

commcroo  of,  330 

flag,  337 

former  condition  of,  841-343 

forts,  846 

military  force,  346 

present  condition  of,  844-345,  464 

revenue,  345 
Sarawak  Valley,  view  of,  486 
Sarkidiomis  melanonotns,  34,  75 
Sasin  antelope,  76-80 
Savage  races,  extermination  of,  443 
Scenery  along  tho  coast  of  Borneo,  836 

of  the  Colombo  A  Kandy  R.  it.,  281-282 

of  the  Goonoor  Pass,  95 

of  the  Hoogly  River,  88 

of  the  Jumna  River.  89,  71-72 

of  the  lialacca  Strait,  291 

of  the  Sarawak  River.  837,  476-477 

of  the  Sues  Canal.  15-16 
SceneiT,  beautiful  forest,  '897,  413,  481, 

between  Allahabad  and  Calcutta,  86 

between  Bombay  and  Allahabad,  80-31 

between  Colombo  and  Galle,  284-286 

from  Serambo  Mountain,  486 

on  tho  Animsllais,  123 

on  tho  Noilff liorrios,  97 
Scinnis,  bicoTor.  328 

cpliippium,  328 

macrourus,  268,  874 

Malabaricus,  107,  316 

Ra£Besii,328 

tristriatus,  268 
Screw  pines,  860,  862,  868 
•Sea  Dyaka,  as  warriors,  447,  450, 

burial  customs  of,  478-474 

color  of  the,  460 

compared  with  other  tribes,  468 

daUy  life,  467 

distmguishing  chaiacters  of,  446 

dress  and  ornaments,  460,  4d3 

games,  468 

head-dress  of,  462 


Sea  Dyaki,  morality  of,  470 

physique,  459-460 

pouteness  and  good  behavior,  460,  470 

semi-religious  notions  of,  472 

stealins  unknown  among  the,  471-472 

sub-tribes  of,  450 

territory  oooupied  by,  459 

war  boats  of,  468 

weapons  of.  468-463 

women  of  the,  460-462 
Sea  Dyak  villages,  at  Gnnong  Popook, 

on  the  Sibuyan,  410,  413,  423,  424 

on  tho  Simnjan,  855-357,  878 
Sea  Gypsies,  455 
Sea  View  Hotel,  345,  296 
Search  party.  898,  486 
Selangore,  801 

area  of,  880 

elephant  hunting  in,  820-885 

police  force  of,  w8 

political  status  of,  320-330 

Srodnots  ot  815,  880 
ultan  of,  880 

tin  mines  of*  820 
Semnopitheous  oncullatua,  117 

abundance  of,  148 

cry  of,  143 
Semnopitheous  femoralis,  891,  896,  416 

cncoM^nns,  107.  868 
Sepia  officinalis,  858 
Serambo  Mountain,  483 

ascent  of,  484 

descent,  487 

view  from,  486 

villa^  on,  450,  484-486 
Serendib,  colonial  steamer,  851 
Seribas  Dyaka,  bad  repatalion  oi;  463 

dresa  and  ornamenta,  898^  463 

subjugation  of,  464 

typioal  specimens  of,  891-808 

warlike  habiU  of,  4^,  449,  460 
Serpents,  catUe  Idfled  by,  494 

destmotion  of,  404 

persons  killed  by,  404 
Servants,  Chinese,  418 

coolie,  868 

Madraaee,  98,  188-184 

naUve  Chriatian,  23, 88 

HinglialoM,851,iXiU 
Bliark.rayr^7-258 
Shavoogan,  149 
Hhckoabad,  77 
Shells,  288, 487 
Shi^  Kyan,  447, 468 
Shipment  of  ooUeotiona,  from  Oalentta,  87 

from  Colombo,  888 

from  Madias,  817 

from  Jaffna,  880 
Shoes,  hunting,  427 
Shopa,  native  m  Sarawak,  841 
Sianumga  syndaoiyla,  899 
Sibaru  Dyaka,  penrertod  tasta  of,  448 
Sibnoo  River,  ftM 
Sibuyan  Dyaka,  447,  459, 464 

high  moraUty  of^  470 
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Sibnyaa  Drikt,  mnaioal  initramento  of, 

Bibnyau  RWer,  880,  410,  41^  414 
Bigns  in  nilors'  qoarter,  203 
Simift  latynu,  871),  800 

nuudmum  um  of,  406 

speciflc  oharaoten  of,  407 
Simla  Wnrmbii^  800.  800 

cheek  oalloaitiei  of,  400 

maximum  aise  ofL  404 

akinj  400-401 

■peoifio  charaotera  of,  407 
Simujan  River,  840,  &50,  863 

firat  Joamey  np,  865-864 

aecond  Journey,  872-870 

third  Journey,  887-880 
Bimujan,  vilkge  of,  840,  878 
BingapoTB,  approach  to,  201-203 

architecture,  204 

arrangement  of,  304 

climate,  307-306 

corala,487 

drunkenneaa  in,  895 

featnrea  of  interest  in,  308 

hotela,305 

iuTertebratei,  806 

island  01397 

market  for  live  animals,  306 

population,  295 

poaition,  203,  207 

Bailors*  quarter,  308 

shells,  487 

shops,  298 

society,  806 
EUnghaleae  natives,  380 
Bipang,  Cape,  836 
Bkeletonixing  crocodiles,  48 

elephants,  164-165,  310-311 

orang-uUns,  866-867 

seven  orangs  in  one  day,  870 
Bkinning  a  crocodile,  directions  for,  44 

bison,  102-193 

elephant,  303-305.  300 

orang-utans,  866-807 

quadrupeds,  directions  for,  403-408 

seven  orangs  in  one  day,  870 
Blave  Lake,  Colombo,  238 
Slavery  amon^  the  Malays,  843 
Suakes,  scarcity  of,  in  the  Jungles,  830, 

423 
Bnares,  Dyak,  for  small  gome,  431 
Biiipe,  807 
Bolar  topee.  40 

Source  of  tiie  Sibuyau  River,  414 
SiHiars,  Dvak,  403 
Spearing  nsli  in  tlio  Sadong,  385 
Spiny-ray,  256,  310 
SpoonbiUs,  75 
Squall,  caught  in  a,  441 
Squirrel,  S& 

Kixxly,  268,  274 
alabar,  107,  216 
striped,  268 
Staat  River,  481 

romantic  ride  down  the,  483 
Stalking  large  game,  186 


Stegostoma  ttgrinnm,  886 

Sterna  caspia,  807 

Stemula  imnnta,  807 

Sting-iay,  fisherman  womidad  by.  Sit 

St.  John,  Mr.  OUver  K,  450,  451,  461^ 

478,488 
St.  John,  Mr.  Spenser,  884, 484^  448^  459^ 

4IIR 

Stork,  60 

Street-cars  in  Bombay,  88,  84 

Stnder,  Major  A.  O.,  Sto^,  488 

Studer,  Min,  306 

Stufled  fiahcL  91 

Sues  canal,  15-10 

Sultan  of  SeUngore,  880 

of  Suln,  884 
Sula  piacator,  807 


Sumpitan  used  by  Jaooona,  a 

Poonana  and  fakatans,  447 
Sunderbunds,  88 
Snngam,  camp  at,  190 
Sungei  Bnlu,  804 

birds,  807  , 

Chinese  village  on,  801 

crocodiles  in  the,  801 
Supreme  Being,  Dyak  notions  of,  444, 448^ 

473 
Sus  Indicus.  173 

Suspension  oridges  of  bamboo,  4SA 
Swamps  of  Borneo,  858,  418,  488 
Swimming  power  of  Iha  dophani,  884 
Syers,  Mr!  U.  C,  803,  810,  83848B,  8Sfl^ 

331,448 


Taj  Mbiiai.,  80 

Talei  sura,  2»6 

Tamarind  tree.  88 

Tamil  natives  in  Ceylon,  880 

Tapang  tree,  buttresses  of  a,  488 

Dyak  mode  of  climbing  a,  484 
Tapir,  price  of  a  live,  89d 
Tarsier,  the,  896,  42i 
Tarsiua  spectrum,  420 
TatUea,87 

Tattooing  among  the  Dyaka.  440,  468 
Taxidermists,  native,  01,  840 
Teak  foresta,  185,  380 
Teckadee  ghaut,  188 
Tectona  gnndis,  135 
Tecora,  477 

cinnabar  minca  at,  483 
Telegraph,  steamer,  801 
Tolhcul,  camp  at,  130,  181 

huts  at,  destroyed  by  elephanta,  100 
Temperature,  tee  Weather 
'*  Ten  Years  in  Sarawak,"  446, 468 
Terai,  the,  154 
Tern,  807 
Theobald,  Mr.  A.  O.  R^  188 

kindness  of,  to  author,  188, 188 

'*  Old  Man,"  sent  to,  488 

permit  to  shoot  elephants  saoBrad  bj, 
137 

Poonasy  rogue  elephant  aho4  hj,  184 
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Theobald,  Mr.  A.  Q.  K,  liokneu  of,  iVl, 
182  / 

trophies  in  btingalow  of,  124  / 

Thesped*  popolnea,  237  /^ 

"  Thirteen  Yean  Among  the  WUdBeMto 

of  India."  ISS,  284,  2^-227 
Thorns.  396 
Tiffer,  aeath  of  an  immense,  158 

aifficulty  in  preserring  skin  of,  100 

dimensions  and  weight  of,  150 

not  found  in  Ceylon,  252 

prowling  near  camp,  206 

tracking  np  a  large,  157 
Tiger  hunting,  from  a  maohan,  164 

on  foot,  155 

with  elephants.  154 
Tigers.  catUe  kiUed  by,  404 

cattle-kiUing,  152 

destmotlon  of,  annually,  404 

game  killing,  152 

loss  of  Ufe  by,  154, 404 

man-eatin|f,  152 

on  the  Animallais,  214 

price  of.  alive,  208 

reward  lor  killing,  155 
Tiger  shark,  256 

Tin  mines  at  Kwala  Lumpor,  320 
Tippocadn.  100 
Todabuflfalo,  103 
Todas,  appearance  of,  100 

census  of.  101 

dress  oi^  100 

habitations  of  the,  102 

infanticide  among  the,  100 

mund  of  the,  108 

negative  character  of  the,  08,  00 

phenomenal  laziness  of,  101 

polyandry  among  the,  101 

supposed  ancestry  of,  102 
Tomb  of  Eve,  17 

Tomistoma  Schlegellii,  55,  848,  478 
Toonaoadavoo,  f  ozest  camp  at,  123 
Tortoise,  310 

Trackers,  skilfuhiess  of,  100 
Tracking  elephants,  136, 108,  321 
Traders,  tricks  of  Chinese,  433 
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